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A PROGRESSIVE FRENCH PROrESSOR. 

The friends of equal rights for women 
in Paris are rejoicing over the acquisition 
of a valuable new recruit. M, Jacques 
Flach, professor of the history of com- 
parative legislation at the College de 
France, is devoting his this year's course 
to the history of the condition of women 
in France. In his opening lecture, he 
briefly set forth his own views on the 
general subject. Says Xe Temps: 

M. Flach thinks that the code Napoleon 
brutally arrested the natural course of 
evolution by which the condition of 
woman had been constantly improving, 
ever since the time when she was a mere 
chattel, and marriage was a capture or a 
purchase, according to the honesty of the 
man who took possession of her. He 
lodks upon the provisions of the code in 
regard to women as unjust, and, more- 
over, as in direct conflict with the customs 
of our day, since a gentleman will always 
hesitate to use the rights which the law 
gives him over his wife. And, finally, he 
declares in so many words that he believes 
in allowing inquiry into the paternity of 
illegitimate children (such inquiry is now 
forbidden by French law) as a means of 
protection to girls, and he demands for 
women complete equality not only of civil 
but of political rights. 

In commenting upon these utterances, 
Le Temps remarks that the views of the 
distinguished professor are perhaps not 
so subversive as they seem, and that, in 
M. Flach' s opinion, the changes in the 
law which he desires would tend to pro- 
mote good morals and the stability of the 
family. 

A MOTHER or THE REVOLUTION. 

"Forefathers' Day," Dec. 23, was cele- 
brated by the Buffalo (N. T.) Chapter of 
the Daughters of the American Kevolu- 
tion. The 260 members of this Chapter 
boast of an ancestry that is notably dis- 
tinguished, and on their festal occasion 
many facts, histories and traditions were 
entertainingly told. One of the speakers, 
Miss Elizabeth Townsend, gave an account 
of her foremother, Hannah, wife of Peter 
Townsend, who was the peer of the nine- 
teenth century's newest woman. 

Peter Townsend, though a Quaker, 
rendered the peaceful and patriotic ser- 
vice of forging in his factory the wonder- 
ful chain, with links weighing over 300 
pounds each, which, kept in place by 
anchors and rafts, was swung across the 



Hudson Eiver from West Point to impede 
the progress of the British in the early 
days of Arnold's treason. A link of the 
chain, now in possession of the Town- 
send family, was exhibited at the meeting. 
Hannah Townsend, a hundred years 
ago, was able, at the death of her husband, 
while he was in the midst of forging the 
chain, to take up the work where he left 
off, keep the forges going, her hundreds 
of employees at work, and complete the 
great undertaking. She also organized a 
cooking-school, a hospital, and a training 
class for nurses, all of which she turned 
to the advantage of the American soldiers 
of the Revolution. 



WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 

Miss Estelle Mae Davisson, who was 
recently elected County Attorney in Brown 
County, Neb., is one of the best and 
brightest lawyers in that State. Miss 
Davisson is the only woman in Nebraska, 
perhaps in the country, who has been 
elected County Attorney. 

Miss Daisy D. Barbee, who was recently 
admitted to the bar in St. Louis, Mo., has 
applied for membership in the St. Louis 
Law Librarj-. She handed in her applica- 
tion in person, and her appearance caused 
quite a flutter among the lawyers present. 
In the memory of the oldest practitioner 
it was the first time that feminine foot 
had ever crossed the threshold. Miss 
Barbee's application gave her place of 
birth as Pullman, Wash., mentioned the 
date of her admission to the St. Louis 
bar, and named Mr. Charles Nagel, presi- 
dent of the City Coimcil, one of the best- 
known lawyers in the city, as her refer- 
ence. 

An act was passed in New Zealand, a 
few months ago, to allow women to prac- 
tice at the bar. 

The profession of law has at last been 
opened to women in Canada. The benchers 
of the Ontario Law Society passed reso- 
lutions in November allowing women to 
be called to the bar, under an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature giving them power 
to do so. The regulations order that the 
women must attire themselves in * 'a black 
dress under a black gown, with white 
collar and cuffs, and be bareheaded." 

England is less progressive in this re- 
spect than her . colonies. The Woman^s 
Signal, of London, remarks in this con- 
nection: 

A lady has in vain applied to be allowed 
to keep her terms and become' a barrister; 
and a father, who is a solicitor, was refused 
leave to article to himself his only child, 
because that child was a daughter. How- 
ever, the barriers are going down in our 
colonies, and this may be held a hopeful 
augury for the future here. 

F. M. A, 

BABOJfESS HiRSCH has given $250,000 to 
endow a home for Hebrew consumptives 
in England. 



THE ARMENIAN REFUGEES. 

Twelve more Armenian refugees arrived 
in Boston this week, in a destitute con- 
dition. All are able and willing to work, 
and it is hoped that those who befriended 
the first party will continue their kindly 
interest in these victims of persecution, 
and will help us to find employment for 
them. 

Most of the ladies who have tried 
Armenian young men to do housework, 
find them a great improvement upon the 
ordinary "hired girl." There are several 
more candidates for such places. Some 
of them could assist in tailoring, repairing 
furniture, etc., in addition to the house- 
work. 

There are also a number of bright 
Armenian boys and young men anxious 
to do "chores" night and morning for 
their board, and go to school during the 
day. Two benevolent families living near 
a public school have taken one such boy 
between them, one giving him a room and 
the other his meals, and he doing "chores" 
for both. As the country is all dotted 
over with public schools and with benev- 
olent families, it seems as if many of 
these young men might make themselves 
useful in this way. 

Good cooks are scarce, and some of our 
readers may be glad to hear that there 
is a skilled professional cook from Con- 
stantinople among the refugees. He is 
about forty years of age, and bears an ex- 
cellent character. 

All who read this brief article are 
earnestly requested to inquire among 
their friends for any one who is willing to 
employ an Armenian to do housework. 
Alice Stone Blackwell. 



A Happy New Year to our readers! Let 
us all make it one of our New Tear good 
resolutions to work harder for equal suf- 
frage in 1897 than we did in 1896. 

A young Englishwoman has just been 
X)resented with the freedom of a London 
guild, the Worshipful Company of Gar- 
deners, an honor rarely conferred on a 
woman, but earned by her through her 
"History of Gardening in England." She 
is a daughter of Lord Amherst. 

The flags of three cities have now been 
at half mast for three women— Mrs. Polk,^ 
wife of President Polk, of Nashville, 
Tenn., Mrs. Cooper, the founder of free- 
kindergartens in San Francisco, and Mrs. 
Toumans, the pioneer of the W. C. T. U. 
work in Canada. 

A fragment of a letter written in Char- 
lotte Bronte's own h^nd, shows her char- 
acter as well as anything that she ever 
wrote. It is the ending of a letter to 
Miss Nussey, and these are the lines:: 
"Submission, courage ~ exertion when 
practicable—these seem to be the weapons . 
with which we must fight life's long bat- 
tle. Tours faithfully, C. Bronte." 
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COLORADO WOMEN. 

The Bocky Mountain News, a leading 
paper of Colorado, in' a capital editorial of 
Dec. 20, bears manly testimony to the 
worth and stability of woman suffrage 
after three years' trial in that State: 

"A wave of criticism seems to be pass- 
ing over the country and falling on the de- 
voted heads of Colorado women. Whether 
this is because Colorado is in disgrace as 
the leading silver State, or whether equal 
suffrage has progressed so rapidly in the 
last four years that its opponents are 
roused to fear that it is becoming a thing 
to fight rather than scoff at, it is hard to 
tell. At any rate, while the women of 
Wyoming have voted for twenty years 
and no one has criticised their action or 
augured any ill from it, the daily press of 
the country has reeked, since the last 
election, with misrepresentations of Colo- 
rado women. For instance, the Philadel- 
phia Times expresses itself thus: 

"'If we were starting anew to fix the 
qualifications of a voter, we might stop 
short of universal suffrage, even for men. 
But we are not, and the recent vote of the 
three States where the suffrage has been 
extended fully to women, Wyoming, Utah 
and Colorado, quite fairly indicates that 
the removal of the sex qualification at the 
present time would simply swell the 
ignorant and cranky vote at least equally 
with if not in greater proportion than the 
intelligent vote. ISText to Kansas, Colo- 
rado and Utah are two of the States most to 
be avoided as political examples, and the 
association of woman suffrage with Bry- 
anism is likely to give level-headed women 
pause. 

"On the contrary, a St. Paul daily finds 
tears to shed on account of an opposite 
situation. In a recent issue it said edi- 
torially: 

"But there is another consequence of 
woman suffrage which has developed in 
the present campaign, and which has been 
foretold as a certain consequence of the 
innovation, and that is the division of the 
sexes. It is stated by this correspondent 
with regard to Colorado, and we have 
learned from other and reliable sources 
with regard to Utah, that the women in 
both States are largely for McKinley. We 
know beyond a doubt that the men of both 
States are generally for Bryan. Xow, 
unless there are non-voting men on the one 
side enough to offset the non-voting wives 
on the other, it is clear that there must 
have been lively differences of opinion in 
the domestic circles of Utah and Colorado 
within the last three months. Consider- 
ing the intensity of the feeling every- 
where, and the especial bitterness that 
attached to it in the silver States, it is not 
a stretch of imagination to suppose that 
these differences must have reached the 
proportion of at least temporary estrange- 
ments in many cases. So far as the result 
of the election is concerned, we do not 
see that the feminine vote in the three' 
States mentioned has operated to help the 
cause of progress. 

"The Boston Herald gravely announces 
that: 

"The participation of women in the 
political affairs of our country does not 
appear to have been productive of the 
best results, when judged of by the out- 
come of the last election. In this late 
contest, in which, more than in any other 
we have had for the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, a moral issue was presented, those 
States in which suffrage was granted to 
women threw their vote, without an ex- 
ception, upon what is considered to be 
the immoral side of the question. 



"The inference is that women voted for 
the immoral side of the question. The 
Boston Daily Advertiser chivalrously tries 
to combat this by devoting considerable 
editorial space to prove that the women 
of Wyoming, Colorado and Utah voted 
largely for McKinley, as they were great 
readers, and thus too well informed to be 
led away by the free silver craze, and so 
didn't vote on the immoral side, after ail. 
So behold the women of Colorado trem- 
bling between Scylla and Charybdis! 
Whatever course of action they may take 
will be construed as a menace to the 
further extension of* equal suffrage. If 
they cast their ballots for silver, they will 
be set down as voting for immorality and 
dishonest money. If they turn for refuge 
to McKinley, it will prove conclusively 
that domestic peace has fled the. West. 

"Then, while the Eastern press finds 
something to criticise in any action that 
the women of Colorado may take, ex- 
Covernor Waite proposes to stump Kansas 
against equal suffrage. 

"All these conflicting opinions show how 
absurd it is to argue from a prejudiced 
standpoint on the justice of a general 
principle. When Colorado elected Mr. 
Mclntire, the Eastern press. Republican 
and Democratic, gave the women praise 
without stint, because "the women did 
it." Clarkson, the great Iowa Republican 
chief, wrote a most glowing article in the 
Des Moines Begister, to prove that equal 
suffrage was the finest sort of thing, and 
that Colorado women were the flower of 
their sex, because they were supposed to 
have carried the State for the Republicans. 
ISTow they 'have voted as they believe was 
for the interest of their State, to say noth- 
ing of the interests of the country and 
humanity, and they are accused of swell- 
ing the crank vote, and throwing their 
influence upon the immoral side. As a 
matter of fact, women will never vote 
unanimously upon one side of any ques- 
tion, any more than men will. They will 
be divided in opinion, like any other class 
of citizens. They will be affected by all 
the causes that affect the opinions of any 
voter. They must secure their informa- 
tion on economic and political questions 
through the same sources, the rostrum 
and the press. The marked benefit of 
equal suffrage is that women are incited 
to secure this information. There is no 
political meeting in Colorado in which at 
least half the audience, and sometimes 
more, is not composed of women. Women 
have discussed the issues of the past 
campaign with as much intelligence as the 
older voters. Some great political leaders 
there are in Colorado who have made the 
financial question the study of a lifetime 
who are better informed upon it than any 
others. But, considering the average voters 
the women will be found as well informed 
as the men. The same is true of local 
questions. Women are as much interested 
in the Denver charter, and in every species 
of beneficial legislation in the State, as the 
men-perhaps more so on an average. An 
increasing influence goes out from the 
women in their clubs and their homes, 
calhng for good legislation and good o-ov- 
ernment. The increase in the intelligrnce 
thes^ IT'"/' "^" ^'^'^ ^^ ^'^^^^-^ to all 

ballot 1 . r '' ''"'" *'^^^' ^^^^^^'^d the 
ballot, has been simply astonishing. And 



as the education of the young and the 
molding of their character is, and must 
always be, chiefly in the hands of women, 
this change in the women of the State 
cannot but make its influence felt in a 
very marked degree on the next generation 
of voters. 

•'The women have not effected any radi- 
cal or sudden changes in local govern, 
ment. They have not tried to do so. 
They have preferred to pursue a quiet 
and conservative course until they had 
attained the experience necessary for such 
action. Organization, political influence, 
and political experience are necessary to 
achieve any marked change. These the 
women did not possess when they were 
suddenly and almost unexpectedly enfran- 
chised three years ago. Three years, 
even, is a very short time in which to 
learn these things. It is to be doubted if 
the women ever start on any radical gtu- 
sade. Their influence will be felt in a 
quieter way; in the gradual uplifting of 
the standard of excellence demanded h 
puhViG service and candidates. Certain it 
is that any other course would have 
created antagonism, and done much to 
nullify all their efforts. 

"The St. Paul daily referred to quotes aa 
article in the New Tork Herald, which 
declares that the women of Colorado are 
thoroughly sick of politics, and willingto 
give up suffrage forever. Any statement 
of this kind is simply absurd. Suffrage 
in Colorado has come to stay. The worn- . 
en of the State cast a fuller vote on last 
election day than on any previous one. 
There has never been any question in 
Colorado as to the fact that the women 
voted in as large proportion as the men, 
and sometimes larger. There doubfless 
are some women who do not value the 
ballot, or use it, just as there are some 
men. But the great body of women in 
the State value the right of suffrage, and 
would resent any attempt to take it away 
from them sufficiently to warn any un- 
lucky politician from the experiment 
There is no doubt that some women have 
become discouraged in their attempts to 
secure reform, and have said that equal 
suffrage could achieve nothing. They did 
not realize what they had attempted when 
they began. That is a common feeling at 
times with every one who engages in re- 
form work. There are not wanting those 
who say that representative government 
Itself is a failure. And there were not 
wanting threats in New York during the 
last campaign, that if the" election went 
against the desire of that section of the 
country, representative government, as 
typified in that election, would be over- 
thrown. But there are no arguments 
against equal suffr^age which do not obtain 
with equal force against suffrage at all." 



MISS WILLARD IS BETTER. 



Miss Frances E. Willard, though unable 
to go to California as she had hoped, is 
constantly busy. She keeps two stenogra- 
Phers at work, yet finds time daily to 
spend several hours in open-air exer- 
cise. Miss Willard is occupying a pleas- 
ant cottage near the sanitarium at Castile, 
J>j. i with Anna and Bessie Gordon, their 
mother, and Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick, 
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the pioneer of the higher education 
for women in Spain. A type-written let- 
ter just received from Miss Willard on 
business, bears at the end these cheering 
lines, pencilled by her own hand: "I am 
' all right.' Pay no attention to the news- 
papers'" 



t'> 



TWO IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS. 

The suferagists of the United States are 
greatly encouraged by having established 
full woman suffrage in two States during 
the past year, and by having secured in 
California a majority of votes outside of 
San Francisco and Oakland. 

With the year 1897 they will redouble 
their activity, and will hold, during this 
month of January, two important conven- 
tions. 

1. In Massachusetts, as will be seen by 
the advertisement in another column, 
there will be held in Association Hall, 
Boston, January 11, and in Park Street 
Chapel, January 12, the annual meeting of 
the State Association, with a brilliant 
array of speakers. Mary A. Xtivermore 
will preside, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman-Gatt, Mrs. J. Ellen Fos- 
ter, Mrs. Howard S. Stansbury, Eev. Drs. 
Lorimer and Perin, and others, will be 
among the speakers, and the hall should 
be crowded with believers and with dis- 
believers as well. At this meeting will 
be sounded a bugle-call. The Legislature 
will be asked for a genuine Eeferendum 
in the shape of a Constitutional Amend- 
ment. More than two-thirds of the quali- 
fied voters of Massachusetts have either 
voted in its favor, or have signified by 
their silence that they have no objection 
to equal suffrage. We shall ask for every- 
thing the Legislature can grant. 

In Des Moines, la., Jan. 27-30, will con- 
vene for the 29th time, in annual meeting, 
the National American Woman Suffrage 
Association. Having secured four free 
States for women as a nucleus, plans will 
be now matured for future victories. The 
money and talent of the Association will 
be expended where they will be most 
effective. The battle-ground of 1897 will 
be the States of Montana, Nevada, Kansas, 
Nebraska, Iowa, and the Dakotas. Nor 
will the Territories be overlooked. Never 
before have the signs of the times been so 
propitious. Let us be up and doing. The 
field is ripe for the harvest. 

Henky B. Blackwell. 



The Empress Frederick, of Germany, is 
visiting her mother. Queen Victoria, and 
recently celebrated her 56th birthday by 
an elaborate dinner party. She is con- 
sidered one of the best scholars among 
the royal women of Europe. 

Mrs. Maria Saxton, an aunt of Mrs. 
McKinley by marriage, has been invited 
by Major and Mrs. McKinley to make her 
home in the White House with them, and 
has accepted the invitation. She is one 
of Mrs. McKinley' s warmest personal 
friends. 

The New York Woman's Press Club held 
a Christmas celebration- at the club-rooms 
in Carnegie Hall, nearly 400 members and 
guests being present. There were music, 
short speeches, a banquet, and an address 
by Mrs. Westover-Allen, of the New Tork 
Tribune, on "Modern Journalism," 



ANNUAL MEETING 



-OF THE- 



Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 

____The Twenty-Sixth Annual; Meeting of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
tion will be held inj 

ASSOCIATION HALL, Corner^of Boylston and Berkeley Sts., Boston;; 

Monday, January ii,- i8gy, at 2.30 and y.^o P. M. 



Mes. Maey a. Livebmoke will preside, and among the speakers at the afternoon 
session will be Mes. J. Ellen Foster, Mes. Howaed S, Stansbuey, of Colorado, 
Miss Elizabeth U. Tates, and Mes. Eliza Teask Hill. At the evening meeting 
addresses are expected from 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 

Rev. George C. Lorimer, D. D., 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt,^ 

Organizer of the National American Woman Suffrage Association. 

Rev. George L. Perin, 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster. 

There will be music at both sessions. Mrs. Catt will report on the progress of the 
cause in the country at large, and tell of the California campaign, the Idaho victory, 
and the Colorado and Utah elections. 



THE BUSINESS MEETING 

Will be held on Tuesday afternoon, January 12, at 2.30 P. M., in the Chapel of Park 
Street Church. Officers for the coming year will be elected. Mrs. Stansbury will be 
present. 

Auxiliary Leagues are requested to prepare their annual reports of work and for- 
ward the same to Henry B. Blackwell, corresponding secretary, on or before Jan. 10, 
1897. They will be printed for distribution at the business meeting. 

The Leagues will also please remember that they are to be represented at the 
annual meeting this year by delegates, whom they are to elect and provide with cre- 
dentials. Each League is entitled to one delegate at large, and one more for each 25 
members. Each League should also nominate one member to represent it on the 
State Board of Directors for the coming year. 

Maey A. LiVEEiiOEE, Pj-es. 
Heney B. Blackwell, Cor. Sec. 



To the New England Delegates. 



Reduced Eailroad Rates to National Convention (Jan. 27-30 inclusive), Des Moines 
Iowa, have been obtained from ^ew York and return. 
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One- Way- 
Rates 

§37 .15 

S27.15 
S27.15 
827.15 
$27.15 

$18.50 

810.15 



Leave Kew York, foot Liberty Street (via B. & O. Ry.), 2.00 P. M,, Jan. 23, '97 

Leave Philadelphia 

Leave Baltimore (Royal Station) 

Leave Baltimore (Camden Station) 

Leave Washington 

Leave Columbus, O., 

Arrive CMcago 

Leave Chicago (via C. & IT. W. By.) 

Arrive Des Moines 

Or, Leave Chicago, C. & N. W. By., 

And arrive Des Moines 

Delegates unable to leave on the above date can take the same train on the 
following day, as it runs daily. 

A rate of one and one-third fare has been granted by ail Lines. Delegates will 
buy regular ticket to Des Moines and request certificates from the Agent, which 
will enable them to secure a ticket returning at one-third the above rates. 

If you wish Sleepers reserved, or desire any further information, write to office 
Woman's Jouenal, 3 Park Street, Boston, or to 

Maey G. Hat, Sec. By. Bates, 106 World Bldg., New York. 
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Lady Henet Somerset has sent a 
London lady doctor and two trained 
nurses to Bulgaria to lielp care for the 
Armenian refugees, who are in great need. 
The work is to be done and a refuge to be 
built under the auspices of the World's 
W. C. T. U. 

ilES. Alice Parker Lesser will give a 
series of talks to women on legal ques- 
tions at the Woman's Educational and In- 
dustrial Union in this city. They will 
begin Jan. 11 at 11 A. il., and will treat 
particularly of the law as it affects women. 
Mrs. Lesser is a graduate of the law school 
of Boston University. 

Miss Mildred Howells, Miss Alle- 
GEA Egglbston, and Miss Cable have all 
an hereditary right to talent, although 
they display it in different lines from 
those followed by their fathers. Miss 
Howells, indeed, writes, but she is an 
artist with brush as well as with pen, and 
has studied in London, Eome and Paris. 
She frequently illustrates her father's 
works, and Miss Cable does the same for 
Mr. Cable's stories, while Miss Eggleston 
is clever at wood-carving, and paints 
cliarming portraits of children. 

Mrs. Emma Southwick Beln-ton, of 
Washington, as delegate to the Inter- 
national Peace Congress at Budapest and 
the Woman's Congress at Berlin, gathered 
much interesting matter for three lectures 
she is now prepared to give. In reference 
to these she may be addressed at 126 
West Concord Street, Boston. The lec- 
tures will be fully illustrated by iine 
stereopticon views. Mrs. Brinton is well 
known as the originator and mistress of 
the famous " Xew England Log Cabin," 
at the Centennial Exposition of 1876 and 
also at Chicago. She is a woman of large 
experience and ability. 

Mrs. S. Guer>'^ey Lapham, of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has interested herself so 
largely in life insurance for women that 
she is being called upon for lectures and 
informal talks on this subject. Women 
were formerly considered undesirable as 
subjects for insurance, but the companies 
have at last become convinced of their 
value as policy-holders, and offer so many 
inducements that the balance of the bene- 
fit appears to be on the side of the sub- 
scribers. Mrs. Lapham recently addressed 
the members of Miss Grace Dodge's Club 
for Working Girls, and, at the request of 
Mrs. Russell Sage, lectured before the 
Emma Willard Alumna3 Association in 
^N'ew York. 

Mrs. Belya A. Lookwood, of Washing- 
ton, who was one of the delegates from 
the United States to the second Inter- 
national Congresses, held at Geneva, 
Switzerland, in September last, to consider 
the administration of public charities and 
the protection of children, has made an 
instructive report to the Department of 
State. Ten nationalities were represented 
by about sixty-five delegates. The Con- 
gresses lasted six days, during which time 
many valuable papers were presented and 
ably discussed. Among the important 
topics considered were the education of 
abandoned children and the children of 
vicious parents, and the best methods of 
relieving the poor so as to make the 
relief permanent and to diminish instead 
of increasing pauperism and crime. 



WOMEN'S CLUB HOUSE CORPOEATION. 

The first shares of stock of the Wom- 
an's Club House Corporation were issued 
at the office of the Woman's Journal, 3 
Park Street, on Dec. 21, 1896, and were 
promptly taken. Share No. 1 is held by 
the Castilian Club, from which came the 
original call for the organization. The 
certificates are handsomely engraved. 

Stock may be purchased at 3 Park 
Street, on Jan. 4, 1S97, from 2.30 to 5.S0 
P. M., and, at any other time, from the 
treasurer. Miss Amanda M. Lougee, at 
65 Franklin Street, Boston. Clubs and 
individual subscribers are urged to call 
and pay, or send the amount of their 
subscriptions. The annual meeting will 
be held Jan. 11, at 10 A. M. 

The funds of the Corporation are de- 
posited with the Massachusetts Loan and 
Trust Co., 18 Post-Offlce Square, Boston. 



TO NATIONAL AMERICAN DELEGATES. 

The delegates from the Eastern States 
have decided on the Baltimore and Ohio 
and Chicago and I^orthwestern Railways 
as the "Official Route" to the National 
Convention at Des Moines, la. Special 
Pullman Palace Vestibuled sleeping-cars 
will be run from New York to Des Moines. 
The rate from New York to Des Moines 
will be $27.15, and delegates will be fur- 
nished certificates which will entitle them 
to return ticket at one-third fare. 

It is expected that the New England 
lines, at their next meeting, will make 
corresponding reduction from all points 
in New England to Des Moines and re- 
turn. Those wishing to attend the Con- 
vention from New England should write 
to A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., B. <fc O. E. R., 
211 Washington St., Boston, for rates and 
full information. Mr. Simmons will re- 
serve accommodations in the special cars 
and will also furnish tickets from any 
point in New England through to Des 
Moines, so that baggage may be checked 
through. 

Further information as to date of de- 
parture of the special train, and rates 
from various points in New England, will 
be given in the next issue of the Woman's 

COLTTMN. 



Dr. Caroline B. Winslow left a will 
bequeathing her body to Howard Univer- 
sity, to be dissected by a woman medical 
student for the purpose of advancing her 
knowledge of anatomy. 

Queen Yictoeia is drawing up the 
programme for the fetes to be held in 
celebration of the 60th anniversary of her 
accession to the throne. Rents in London 
are said to have risen in anticipation of 
the rush. 

Harriet Maxwell Converse, the 
Indian chieftain, is soon to start out on a 
lecturing tour, her subjects being the his- 
tory and traditions of the red men. She 
is a fluent speaker, an able writer, and 
understands her subject perfectly. 



NATIONAL AMERICAN ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Executive Committee of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association, vot- 
ing by correspondence, has decided upon 
Des Moines, Iowa, as the place of holding 
its annual convention for 1897. 

The dates are from Wednesday, Jan. 27, 
to Saturday, Jan, 30, inclusive. 

Des Moines has hospitably arranged to 
entertain the Business Committee of the 
N. A. W. S. A., and the President of each 
State organization in attendance, or' her 
proxy. To all regularly appointed delegates 
from State organizations, they offer lodging 
and breakfast without cost, and have ar- 
ranged to have dinner and tea served at a 
nominal price in the building in. which the 
Convention will be held. 

It is hoped that, taking the Convention 
thus into the middle West, we shall have a 
large representation from all our State Asso- 
ciations. Rachel Foster, Avery, 

Cor. Sec. ^\ A. W. S. A. 
Fhila., Fa., iV'or, 27, 1896. 
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COURAGE. 

BY GERATD JIASSET. 

High hopes that hnrned like stars sublime 

Go down i' the heavens of freedom ; 
And true hearts perish in the time 

AVe bitterliest need 'em. 
But never sit ive down and say 

There's nothing left but sorrow ; 
"We walk the wilderness to-day. 

The promised land to-morrow. 

Our birds of song are silent now, 

There are no flowers blooming ; 
Yet life is in the frozen bough, 

And freedom's spring is coming ! 
And freedom's tide comes up alway, 

Though we may strand in sorrow : 
And our good barque, aground to-day. 

Shall float again to-morrow. 



A SOUTHEEN WOMAN DOCTOR. 

Miss Belle Kearney of Mississippi writes 
to the Boston Woman's Journal: 

Dr. Eosa Wiss, of Mississippi, is a strik- 
ing example of what determined young 
womanhood can achieve. She was born 
in South Carolina, and brought by her 
parents at the age of seven to this State, 
where she was reared on a farm near 
Meridian. Erom her earliest years, she 
was possessed of a great love for natural 
science, and was filled with an ambition 
to be a physician. But she was poor, and 
the future looked shadowy and forbidding. 
It was not so dark, however, as not to be 
overcome by a restless energy. At one 
time her little brother gave her the large 
snm of five cents. With this a yard of 
calico was bought, out of which she made 
a sun-bonnet and sold it for forty cents. 
That amount was invested in more calico, 
and a dress was made and sold; then rein- 
vestments followed until §12 was realized. 
She persuaded her father to let her 
have an acre of ground to cultivate for a 
year; her request was granted, and 'from 
her own labor and the help of the §12 
capital a bale of cotton was produced, on 
the proceeds of which she entered the 
Industrial Institute and College for Young 
Women at Columbus, Miss. During the 
SIX years spent there she paid her own 
bills by doing whatever work she could 
secure, such as washing dishes, and 
sweeping halls and recitation-rooms. In 
1891 she graduated with the degree of 
B. A. The next year was passed in Merid- 
ian studying medicine under one of the 



leading physicians. In the fall of '92 she 
entered the Woman's Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, paying her way through 
that institution by giving private lessons 
in physiology and chemistry to the stu- 
dents, for which she received §2 an hour, 
and, at odd times, working as a waitress 
in a restaurant. During the summers she 
stayed in Philadelphia nursing, thus 
making her expenses and gaining much 
practical knowledge. In 1895 she gradu- 
ated from the Woman's Medical College, 
and returned at once to Meridian. Yery 
soon she was requested by two mission 
boards to go to China and take charge of 
hospital work there, but she said she felt 
called to practice medicine in the South, 
in her own State and among her own peo- 
ple. Sis months after her graduation as 
a physician, she took the State medical 
examination and was granted a license to 
practice — the first woman in Mississippi 
who has gained such a distinction. Her 
reception by the physicians of her State 
has been cordial and courteous in the 
extreme. Dr. Wiss has been plying her 
profession only two years, but she has 
supported herself from the start, and has 
established a splendid practice. The fol- 
lowing incident is a slight foregleam of 
the change that is to come in the minds of 
Southern women of the future; 

Dr. Wiss was sitting in her ofl3.ce in Merid- 
ian one day, when the door opened sud- 
denly, admitting a little ten-year-old girl. 
Going up to the doctor with a delightful 
childlike directness, she said: "Dr. Wiss, 
mother thinks I should see a physician. 
I decided that no one should practice on 
me but you, for I believe in women doc- 
tors!" 

ARMENLiNS AS HELP. 

Small parties of Armenian refugees keep 
arriving, and there are still a number of 
young men -who would be glad of places 
to do housework. 

Pleasant testimonies continue to come 
to us from those who have employed the 
refugees. Two were sent to North Wood- 
stock, Conn. The wife of the farmer who 
hired one of them writes: 

He seems contented, and is pleasant, 
and we like him. He studies the Ar- 
menian-English primer all his spare time. 
The other Armenian is liked also. 

Several months ago a farmer in North 
Brookfield, Mass., hired an Armenian, 
who gave such good satisfaction that a 
neighboring farmer sent for another. The 
wife of the second farmer writes: 

I find him to be very willing, and hon- 
est in every way. He has learned to do 
the work all right. The only difficulty I 
find is that he seems to have been in bet- 
ter circumstances, and I am afraid that 
farm work is not just what he likes best 
—not that he seems displeased, for he is 
very prompt to do anything we ask of 
him, but in the past he must have been 
in a higher position. He employs all his 
spare moments in study, and learns fast. 



A farmer in East Tilton, N. H., writes 
of his man: "He seems a willing worker, 
and we like him." 

A lady in Swarthmore, Pa., who em- 
ployed one for housework, w^rites: "Thus 
far we are much pleased with him." 

The president of Yassar College is now 
employing Armenian servants entirely, 
and is well satisfied with them. 

Dr. Cyrus Hamlin writes: 

I am intensely interested in the testi- 
monials in favor of the refugees, pub- 
lished in your columns. I have always 
felt confident that, give them a chance, . 
they will constitute an important and 
useful element of our population, as the 
Huguenots of France have done. 

Dr. Hamlin spent about thirty-eight 
years in Turkey, occupied largely in teach- 
ing Armenians, and his opinion there- 
fore carries more weight than that of casual 
tourists in Constantinople. A. s. b. 



LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the helio- 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash ; or (2) as 
a premium for three new subscribers to 
the Woman's Coltjm2h; or (8) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends two 
new subscribers. 



Read the array of eminent speakers who 
are to be present at the annual meeting of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation in Park Street Church, on Jan, 11. 
Can you afford to stay away? 

Who is going to Des Moines? It is 
years since a National Suffrage Conven- 
tion has been held so near the centre of 
the United States, and there ought to be a 
large and representative attendance. 

The coming National Suffrage Conven- 
tion at Des Moines should be an uncom- 
monly joyful one. Never before since the 
beginning of the movement have the suf- 
frage hosts had a chance to rejoice over 
the extension of the full ballot to the 
women of two States within one year. 

Mes. S. T. Pickaed, niece of Whittier, is 
in Amesbury, Mass., caring for the poet's 
estate. The Whittier portraits and a por- 
tion of the furnishings have been removed 
to the Pickards' home, where they will be 
cared for. Before removing anything, the 
location of portraits, pictures and furni- 
ture was carefully indexed, with a view to 
some future time when the house may be- 
come permanently a "Whittier memorial," 
so that they can be restored as in Mr. 
Whittier's days. The library has not been 
disturbed, and will remain in every de- 
tail as the poet left it. 
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HOW CAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE BE 
ADVANCED? 

Do you believe in this cause, dear 
reader? If so, what are you doing to ad- 
vance it? It is said that "faith without 
works is dead." Certainly no good cause 
achieves success without the persistent 
efforts of its advocates. There is no one 
but can do something to help this cause 
along. What shall it be? 

Here are a few hints: 1. :Many persons 
know little about the need of woman suf- 
frage. They do not know that the laws 
discriminate in relation to property and 
control of their own children, — also in 
other matters, — in favor of the man and 
against the woman. Can you not call at- 
tention to these points in your frequent 
intercourse with your friends and neigh- 
bors? You can get all the information you 
need at the office of the Woman'' s Journal^ 
3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

2. Have you a woman suffrage league in 
your neighborhood? You can join that 
league, since organized effort is so much 
more effective than individual effort. If 
there is no league in your town, can you 
not be instrumental in forming one? Six 
persons, — or even three, who might be pres- 
ident, secretary and treasurer, the three 
forming the executive committee for the 
time being — could constitute the nucleus 
of a good working league. 

3. Also, you can either interview or write 
to the representative of your town and the 
senator of your district, asking them to 
work and vote for woman suffrage in the 
Legislature. One member of the Legis- 
lature in a certain State said to a friend: 
*'I have always voted against woman suf- 
frage, because one woman has written to 
me each year asking me to do so." An- 
other said: "I have received twenty or 
more letters from women asking me to 
vote against woman suffrage, but I have 
never yet received a single letter asking 
me to vote /or this measure." Thus, you 
see, you can help the cause by writing 
such letters. 

4. Is there a petition to the Legislature 
in. circulation, in your town or city, asking 
it to grant suffrage to women? You can 
not only sign this, but you can ask other 
persons to sign it, for this is an excellent 
method of stimulating inquiry on the sub- 
ject, 

5. 1 he distribution of literature is an 
effective means of interesting people in 
the cause. Suffrage literature, covering 
every phase of the subject, can be found 
at 3 Park Street, Boston. 

6. Perhaps, however, you may be an in- 
valid, or a person crowded with duties, so 
that yoi\ may have no time or strength to 
do active work. Even then you can help 
to advance the cause. It may be that you 
are blessed with a goodly portion of this 
world's goods— possessing more than 
enough for your personal needs. You may 
desire to advance the cause of woman suf- 
rage, but, knowing your inability to do ac- 
tive work, you may have an idea you can do 
nothing for it. One great need in this 
work is money to carry out the plans al- 
ready formed for its advancement. Can 
you not spare, from your abundance, 
something for this purpose? 

7. If, however, you have only sufficient 
income to meet your present needs, could 



you not set apart a portion of your estate 
to be applied to this purpose when, 
through the transition to a higher life, 
you have ceased to need it? 

As time goes on, and people grow older, 
they live more in the past than they do in 
the present. What greater satisfaction 
could they feel than to remember that, in 
the past as well as the present, they had 
done all they could, either by work or gift, 
or both, to promote such a cause as wo- 
man suffrage, which they believed would 
"make the world better"? And when they 
shall have passed on to the higher life, 
their influence will still continue to be 
felt. 

"So from the grave they still may speak, 
Still help the sorrowing world to bless, 

Still live, though dead, and swell the tide 
Of human hope and happiness." 

O. Augusta Ciiexey. 



WOMEN IN THE CHITECHES. 

Rev. Caroline J. Bartlett, of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., invited her friends and 
parishioners to a reception in the church 
on New Year's eve, and when they arrived 
they found that they were to witness a 
wedding, the contracting parties to which 
wei-e their pastor and Dr. A. W. Crane, 
city pathologist of Kalamazoo. He v. 
Jenkins Lloyd Jones performed the cere- 
mony. Miss Bartlett was a Wisconsin 
girl, and at the age of sixteen detei'mined 
to enter the liberal ministry. At twentj'- 
she graduated with honors from Carthage 
College, Illinois. After two years passed 
in teaching, she took up newspai)er work, 
and spent three years on the staff of the 
Minneapolis Tribune and as citj^ editor of 
an Oshkosh paper. Her first charge was 
at Sioux Falls, S. D., where three years' 
work resulted in a handsome brick church 
for a congregation which had previously 
worshipped in a law office. From Sioux 
Falls she went to Kalamazoo to take 
charge of the First Unitarian church, 
which had been in existence thirty years. 
She was so successful that the society 
adopted her suggestion that it should 
build a seven-day institution church. It 
is absolutely free, and is known as the 
People's church. The congregation is 
large and prosperous, and the average 
attendance at service is about 500. It is 
announced that Mrs. Crane will remain 
pastor of the People's church. Dr. Crane 
is a prominent physician of Kalamazoo, 
and a graduate of the medical department 
of the University of Michigan. 

Miss Jessie Ackerman, the W. C. T. U. 
round-the-w^orld missionary, has settled 
in Chicago, and will share the pastoral 
duties of Rev. J. K. Wheeler of the Fourth 
Baptist church. Miss Ackerman is to be 
the superintendent of the gospel and 
mission work of the church, a charge 
which is meant to include nearly all Dr. 
Wheeler's active pastoral duties, leaving 
him free to devote his time and study to 
pulpit discourses. 

Rev. Frances E. Townsley, an ordained 
Baptist pastor and evangelist, is holding a 
series of meetings with the Covenant 
Baptist church of Chicago, Dr. Q. Fred- 
erick, pastor. Miss Townsley has been 
holding meetings of late in Michigan. 
She was ten years in IS'ebraska, and for 
1 eight years labored in Kew England. 



An article in the Constitution of the 
"American "Volunteers," of which Mr. and 
Mrs. Ballington Booth are the leaders, 
recognizes woman as man's equal, and 
insists that she shall be given every right 
and privilege enjoyed by him in the organ- 
ization. The Volunteers, the Salvation 
Army and the Christian Endeavorers are 
doing much toward developing public 
sentiment in favor of the equality of men 
and women in home, church and State. 

F. M. A. 

CO-EDUCATION AT THE SOUTH. 

A Southern correspondent writes to the 
Woman's Journal: 

A great impetus has been given to co- 
education in the South during the present 
month by the gift of $100,000 by Mr. Wash- 
ington Duke, of Durham, X. C, to Trinity 
College, on condition that women be ad- 
mitted on the same basis as men. The 
munificent donation was made through 
President Kilgo, who at the time was 
attending the Methodist Conference at 
Kingston. He immediately telegraphed 
the glad message to the students, who 
were wild with delight. Going at once to 
the chapel, they sang: "Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow." Then speeches 
of the most glowing character were made 
by their best orators, expressive of their 
gratification, after which a committee of 
three was appointed to call on Mr. Duke 
and present the thanks of the student 
body for his generosity. 

When the young men had performed 
their act of courtesy, Mr. Duke was told 
that the other students stood in front of 
his residence wishing^ to see him. On his 
appearance he was greeted by enthusias- 
tic cheers. Mr. Duke said: 

I have been striving all my life to do 
something that would make the world 
better for my having lived in it. I have 
now accomplished about all I can do for 
it, and it now devolves on you to do what 
remains to be done. I leave you young 
men to do the rest. 

Of course, he meant to add, "assisted by 
the young women of North Carolina," in 
whose ability he had just given evidence 
of the strongest faith. 



WOMEN IN ART. 

The French women artists and sculptors 
are petitioning the School of Fine Arts for 
admission on the same terms as men. 

Mrs. J. Hunter Orr, Chairman on Deco- 
rative and Applied Arts for the Tennessee 
Centennial, is one of the best -known 
ceramic painters in the South. She has 
studied in New York, Chicago and Bos- 
ton. From New York she has made a fine 
collection of portraits of women, paint- 
ings done by women, busts of women, and 
X^hotographs taken by women. In her 
part of the exhibit will be one of the 
finest collections of fans, rare laces and 
miniatures ever shown. There will also 
be work done by American women sculp- 
tors. 

Mrs. May Sparling, the daughter of the 
late William Morris, has inherited her 
father's artistic tastes, and was in close 
sympathy with him in his theories of 
advanced socialism. Mrs. Sparling is en- 
gaged in the manufacture of tapestry, 
which she carries on profitably and sue- 
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cessfuUy near London. She makes her 
own beautiful designs, and, surrounded by 
her skilled young workwomen, has re- 
vived the custom of a former age, when 
handicrafts were carried on in the home, 
and under the immediate supervision o£ 
the master or mistress of the house. There 
is a constant demand for Mrs. Sparling's 
tapestries, and many magnificent speci- 
mens are to be seen in various historic 
English houses. 

Miss Beatrice Tonneson, of Chicago, 
owns an extensive photographic studio in 
that city. She excels in placing her sub- 
jects in artistic poses. 

Miss Charlotte B. Long, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., has executed some novel work that 
is calling forth favorable comment in her 
city, and in Sioux Falls, S. D., where she 
teaches drawing and painting in All 
Saints' School. Kecently, while crossing 
a muddy street in that Dakota city, she 
found progress difficult because of the 
stickiness of the mud, and, knowing it 
was hard enough when dry, she gathered 
up a double handful, took it to the insti- 
tution, and from it made a bust. Encour- 
aged by the result of her first effort, Miss 
Long produced a number of other works 
from the plastic native soil, which are 
pronounced highly meritorious. 



IDAHO NOTES. 

"The Woman's Year of Jubilee" is the 
title of the leading editorial in the Boise 
Idaho Democrat of Dec. 16. The Democrat 
sums up the suffrage situation in that 
State as follows: 

The recent decision of our Supreme 
Court that the women have equal suffrage 
rights with men is given degrees of ratifi- 
cation in proportion to the enthusiasm or 
indifference felt by our citizens in the 
question since it first began to be agitated 
in Idaho. That thousands of men were 
indifferent is evidenced by their failure to 
express any opinion at the polls; that 
thousands of men were and are opposed 
to women voting is likewise shown by 
their ballots. But the great majority of 
the men have decided that the woman may 
vote, that she is entitled, in equal meas- 
ure with man, to elect our rulers, to frame 
our laws, to sway the action of the State, 
county and municipality. To a large class 
of women in Idaho, this is cause for abun- 
dant rejoicing. Hearts will grow lighter 
that have been heavy with the sense of 
woman's impotence to carry out, with the 
weapon of the ballot, reforms in our 
social conditions. Earnest faces will take 
on anew light in woman's home life, now 
that the law can be made to help in mak- 
ing those homes what they should be. 

This change in the old order of things 
will mean different kinds of campaigns 
hereafter, different political methods, new 
influences brought into the political 
arenas, other gladiators in the fights, 
better prizes for the victors. The home, 
the school, taxation, license and a host of 
minor things that are yet of importance 
in the political structure, will all feel the 
effects of this revolution. 

IS"© doubt, in this as yet untried and 
unfamiliar road that leads to the land of 
better things, the women, through excess 
of zeal and lack of experience, will make 
mistakes. The way will not all be paved 
with gold, nor willit be always the sum- 
mer-time of success with them; but this 
vote of the people and the decision of our 
Supreme Court have opened the way 
toward the success the women have 
sought and so gallantly fought for. 

The main battle is won. Hope and 



almost heartbreak marched together to 
the conquest, and hope in victory achieved 
is now jubilant. It would require volumes 
to tell fitly the story of the conquest; all 
along its history there have been count- 
less tears and trials ; here and there have 
been treachery and betrayal at the hands 
of those from whom loyalty was justly 
due. Out of the clouds at last has come 
the sunshine. 

The Democrat congratulates the ranks 
of the new voters, and takes off its hat to 
the leaders in all honor. All worked 
nobly, but few know what was done by 
the earnest and enthusiastic little woman 
who did the hard work in the secretary's 
oflfice at headquarters when there wasn't 
a cent to buy postage stamps or pay for 
printer's ink. Pluck, patience, unending 
hope and enthusiasm are to be credited to 
Mrs. Secretary Athey, and the Democrat 
believes it only just that she should re- 
ceive full honor for the brave struggle 
when the days were dark and her cause 
seemed hopeless. 



Mes. Julia B. Xelsots-^, "of Minnesota, 
edits an excellent equal suffrage column 
each week in the Bed Wing Journal. 

Miss Hocart, daugnter of a Wesleyan 
minister in France, has been awarded, in 
recognition of her mission work in the 
Paris slums, the second of the prizes (of 
the value of 1,500 francs) annually awarded 
for virtue by the French Academy, 

According to law, no woman can pub- 
lish a newspaper in Japan, but a tiny rift 
was recently made in this prohibition. 
The young women connected with the 
Methodist Girls' School in IN'agasaki, 
Ja^an, started a little quarterly, and then 
learned of the law, to their dismay. A 
concession was made, however, in their 
favor, the government taking the ground 
that a school paper purely religious and 
educational was different, and that a 
woman might edit it. 

Miss Hattie K. Millek, of Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., is probably the only woman in 
the world earning her living as motorman 
on an electric car. When electric street 
cars were first introduced in Santa Barbara 
a few months ago, she made a thorough 
study of the principles on which they 
were operated. When she applied for the 
situation, she answered all the require- 
ments so well that she was appointed 
without hesitation. She likes the work. 
"It is like sitting in the saddle and guid- 
ing a gay horse in a sharp race over a 
wild road," she said recently to a re- 
porter. "When I grasped the motor brake 
I felt I had a force under my control that 
could outrun a horse or any moving 
thing. 1 knew I had human lives in my 
charge, but I felt that it required skill, 
not muscle, to estimate the speed of the 
car, to round the curves properly, and to 
start and stop as required." Miss Miller 
is said to be as good-looking as she is in- 
telligent. 

The death of Gen. Francis A. Walker 
president of the Institute of Technology, 
a man deservedly held in the highest 
public regard, will be felt as a loss by 
every friend of enlightened progress. As 
a boy he was a pupil of Lucy Stone, who 
for two years was governess in the home 
of his father, Hon. Amasa Walker, of 



North Brookfield, a connection which re- 
sulted in a life-long friendship between 
herself and her pupils. She used to say 
she remembered Gen. Walker as "a little 
boy with big black eyes." He was not active 
in suffrage work, but at the time when the 
equal suffragists and the "Man Suffrage 
Association" w^ere collecting lists of prom- 
inent citizens in favor of their respective 
views, President Walker gave permission 
to have his name quoted on the equal suf- 
frage side. He had previously signed a 
petition for woman suffrage. 



A PRESENT TO WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey, of East Orange, 
N. J., offers to make a free gift of the 
Woman's Journal for a year to any 
Woman's Club that has club-rooms where 
the paper can be kept on file. A number 
of Women's Clubs have already taken ad- 
vantage of this generous offer. Let other 
clubs do the same. 




A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 

EDITORS : 

HENRY B. BI^ACKWELL, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 



ASSISTANT EDITORS: 

FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 



OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helen E- 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E. Willard, Laura 
M. Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Harriet Prescott Spoffor d 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, Adelaide A. Claflin, Candace 
Wheeler, Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
Prof. Ellen Hayes. 



PER YEAR, S2.50. 
To Libraries and Reading-Rooms, $1.25 • 
ONE YEAR ON TRIAL TO NEW SUBSCRI- 
BERS, $1.50. Address 

■WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 

Boston, Mass. 



"The best source of information upon the womati 
question that I know."— C/cra Barton. 

"The best woman's paper in the United States, 
or in the world." — Englishwoman's Review. 

bat- 
Liver- 



■'It is an armory of weapons to all who are t 
tling for the rights of humanity."— il-Zary A . Li', 



"It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it. 
— ''Tosiah Allen's Wife" (Marietta Holly). 

" The Woman's Jouriial has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman's work, worth and victory. It has no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
audits spirit exalted." —i=rarec«.E. WtUard. 

" It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women's papers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation,"— /K//a Ward Hoxe. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, fort^ 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

"Woman's Journal Office. Boston. Mass 
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ANNUAL MEETING 



-OF THE- 



Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association. 

The Twenty-Eighth Annual]Meeting of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
tion will be held in 

PARK STREET CHURCH, BOSTON, 

Monday, January ii, i8gj, at 2.30 and 7.30 F. M. 



Mf.s. Mary A. Liveemoee will preside, and among the speakers at the afternoon 
session will be Mes. J. Ellex Fostee, Mes. Howaeb S. Stajn-sbitet, of Colorado, 
Miss Elizabeth U. Yates, Mrs. Susa^t S. Fessendbi?, and Mrs. Eliza Teask 
Hill. At the evening meeting addresses are expected from 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 

Rev. George C. Lorimer, D. D., 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 

Chairman Organization Committee of N. A. W. S. A., 

Rev. George L. Perin, 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster. 

There will be music at both sessions. Mrs. Catt will report on the progress of the 
cause in the country at large, and tell of the California campaign, the Idaho victory, 
and the Colorado and Utah elections. 



THE BUSINESS MEETING 

Will be held on Tuesday afternoon, January 12, at 2. SO P. M., in the Chapel of Park 
Street Church. Officers for the coming year will be elected. Mrs. Stansbury will be 

present. 

Auxiliary Leagues are requested-to prepare their annual reports of work and for- 
ward the same to Henry B. Blackwell, corresponding secretary, on or before Jan. 10, 
1897. They will be printed for distribution at the business meeting. * 

The Leagues will also please remember that they are to be represented at the 
annual meeting this year by delegates, whom they are to elect and provide with cre- 
dentials. Each League is entitled to one delegate at large, and one more for each 25 
members. Each League should also nominate one member to represent it on the 
State Board of Directors for the coming year. 

Mart A. Livebjioee, Pres, 
Henry B. Blackwell, Cor. Sec. 



To the New England Delegates. 

Reduced Eailroad Rates to National Convention (Jan. 27-30 inclusive), Des Moines 
Iowa, have been obtained from New York and return. 



Leave New York, foot Liberty Street (via B. & O. Ry.), 2.00 P. M., Jan. 23 '97 

Leave Philadelphia 4.20 p. M. 

Leave Baltimore (Royal Station) 6.42 P. M, 

Leave Baltimore (Camden Station) 7. 00 P. M. 

Leave Washington 8.05 P. M. 

Leave Columbus, O., 7.15 ^_ ^i^ 

Arrive Chicago 9.OO p. M. 

Leave Chicago (via C. & N. W. Ry.) 10.30 P. M. 

Arrive Des Moines 10-15 A. JVt 

Or, Leave Chicago, C. & N. W. By., 11.15 P. M. 

And arrive Les Moines 12.15 P, M. 



2i 



25 
24 
25 



One-Way 

Rate. 

. $27.15 

. S27.15 

. $27.15 

. $27.15 

. $27.15 

. $18.50 

. $10.15 



Delegates unable to leave on the above date can take the same train on the 
following day, as it runs daily. 

A rate of one and one-third fare has been granted by all Lines. Delegates will 
buy regular ticket to Des Moines and request certificates from the \geiit which 
will enable them to secure a ticket returning at one-third the above rates ' 

If you wish Sleepers reserved, or desire any further information, write to office 
Woman's Journal, 3 Park^Street, Boston, or to 

Mart G. Hat, ^ec. By. Mates, 100 World Bldg., New York. 



NATIONAL AMEBIC AN CONVENTION, 

The 29th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will be held at Des Moines, Iowa, Jani 
26 to 30 inclusive. 

Our Railroad Chairman, Miss Mary G. 
Hay, 106 World Building, New York, has 
been very successful in securing the usual 
rate of a fare and third for the round trip, 
and this year from all the roads. 

Des Moines woman suffragists are en- 
thusiastic over the coming of the National 
Convention to their city, and we are prom- 
ised a warm welcome from the citizens as a 
whole, while the Governor, the Mayor, the 
President of Iowa College and several lead- 
ing clergymen, as well as the President of * 
the Iowa Woman Suffrage Association, and 
also a leading club-woman of Des Moines, 
will all give the Convention a hearty wel- 
come to the State and city. 

Among the speakers of whose presence we 
are assured are Susan B. Anthony, Rev. 
Anna Howard Shaw, Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson, Harriet Taylor 
Upton, Henry B. Blackwell, Mary C. C. 
Bradford, of Colorado, Laura Clay, of Ken- 
tucky, Alice Stone Blackwell, Eleanor Hol- 
brook Blinn, of California, George A. Gates, 
President of Iowa College, Rev. Ida C. Hul- 
tin, of Illinois, and Laura M. Johns, of 
Kansas. 

One of the most interesting of the three 
evening sessions will be that of Friday, Jan. 
29, when the victory of Idaho will be cele- 
brated. ' 

Every effort is being made on the part of 
the Programme Committee to secure for that 
celebration women members of the Colo- 
rado Legislature and Utah Senate. There 
are able women in both these bodies, and. 
we hope for at least one of them at the 
Convention. 

It is hoped also that Idaho will be there 
represented, thoxigh, of course, the expense 
of the trip from Idaho to Des Moines is very 
great, and women's associations have not 
the financial backing generally enjoyed by 
organizations of men, who, as a rule, have 
very little difficulty in paying delegates' 
expenses to national m.eetings, be they held 
at Dan or Beersheba. In any case, we shall 
have a most interesting and encouraging 
programme. Is it not delightful to realize 
that within the limits of 1896 two States en- 
tered the kingdom of political equality for 
us women, Utah coming in through the 
President's proclamation of its Statehood a 
few days after New Tear's, 1896, and Idaho 
through the decision of its Supreme Court 
just a few days before New Year's, 1897? 
Surely, even those of us who live in such 
slow-moving commonwealths as New York 
and Pennsylvania may hope to live to see 
the day of our own enfranchisement without 
living to the age of Methuselah. 

Rachel Foster, Avert, Sec. 



An interesting development of the Stu- 
dent "Volunteer Missionary Union is the 
plan of some English college women to 
form a Missionary Settlement of Univer- 
sity Women at Bombay. It is to be some- 
thing like a deaconess institution for 
evangelistic, educational and medical 
work. Those who have projected the 
scheme are going themselves, mostly at 
their own charges. Two are already in 
Bombay, and four are ready to sail soon. 



De. Grace N. Kimball gave a note- 
worthy address on the Armenian question 
in Boston last Tuesday. A full report 
will appear in next week's WomatCs Jour- 
nal. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE WEST. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt said, at the 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, on Jan. 11 : 

Some of you may have thought that the 
carrying of Idaho for equal suffrage was 
not a great victory. But the West grows 
rapidly. In Los Angeles, that great and 
wonderful city, full of all modern im- 
provements, a man told me that he remem- 
bered standing on the green in a little 
Connecticut village, with all the other 
inhabitants, to see a little colony start for 
the Western Reserve. Mothers put their 
arms around their sons' necks and wept 
in bidding them good-by, feeling that 
they should never meet again. It was 
understood by all to be a parting for life. 
He had since met the leader of that little 
colony in Los Angeles. Men can now 
travel from Connecticut not only to the 
Western Reserve, but to California and 
back, within a few weeks. 

Idaho is nearly as large as I^ew York 
and Pennsylvania put -together. With 
the progress of fifty years, what will it 
become? Its plains are dotted with thou- 
sands of little orchards. Ten years ago 
that land was pronounced worthless. It is 
now known to hold richer possibilities of 
fruit-growing than California itself. Tou 
will hear marvellous news of progress 
there during the next ten years ; and the 
women of all that vast region are guaran- 
teed equal political rights forever. 



COLOKADO'S WOMEN VOTERS. 

Mrs. Howard S. Stansbury, at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, described 
the workings of equal suffrage in Colo- 
rado. She said: 

Three women were elected to the Leg- 
islature, one from Pueblo and two from 
Arapahoe County. One had been a re- 
monstrant, but she made a pretty good 
member, and introduced three good bills, 
among them the bill for a State Home for 
Dependent Children. Another woman 
legislator, the Hon. Mrs. Cressingham, 
had four bills, one of them providing that 
all the public schools should be taught in 
English. Some were still taught, in Span- 
ish. The third woman, the Hon. Mrs. 
Holly, introduced and carried through a 
bill raising the age of protection for girls 
to eighteen. Not one of the three women 
introduced a single bill that could be 
called sumptuary. They laid party aside 
in legislation, and worked for what seemed 
to them the best measures. One of the 
most popular was the initiative and refer- 
endum. Another that received the gen- 
eral support of Colorado women was a bill 
in the interests of prison reform, provid- 



ing for indeterminate sentences. Several 
of the women's clubs make a specialty of 
civil service reform, A bill for the reform 
of the primaries is generally approved by 
the women, and will in all probability be 
passed by the next Legislature. . 

When suffrage was first granted, we 
were told we should never go to the 
primary meetings. We asked our hus- 
bands, "Is it oar duty?" They answered, 
"It most certainly is. Everybody ought 
to go, but nobody does," We inquired, 
and found that nobody ever had. But 
when we said we were going, they put on 
their overcoats and went with us. One of 
the marked results of woman suffrage has 
been to bring out a much larger attend- 
ance of men at the primaries. 

Among the bills that were passed as a 
direct consequence of woman suffrage 
were the bill giving mothers an eqtial 
right to tbeir children with the fathers, the 
bill raising the age of protection for girls, 
and the bill establishing a State Home for 
Dependent Children. We have found that 
it is necessary to provide against incorri- 
gible parents rather than against incorri- 
gible children. We think it may be safer 
to stop raising criminals than to devote 
time and strength to reforming them after 
they are raised. A State Home for crimi- 
nal girls is one of the things that the 
women want, and that will undoubtedly 
be established by the next Legislature. 

We have discovered that municipal gov- 
ernment should be business, npt politics. 
Women can see no earthly sense in voting 
for some man who has failed in conduct- 
ing his own business, and setting him to 
conduct the business of the city. 



WOMAN SUEFEAGE ABROAD. 

Rev. Augusta Chapin said, at a recent 
meeting: 

Not long ago, while abroad, I attended 
a meeting of the Scottish Women's Suf- 
frage Association. They were evidently 
far ahead of us. They are used to voting 
for everything except members of Parlia- 
ment. I was struck by the fact that there 
were as many men on the platform as 
women, and prominent men, too — Univer- 
sity professors, and other persons of note; 
and the very generous and brotherly way 
in which they treated the women was 
pleasant to see — all simple and matter-of- 
fact, without any patronizing manner. 

One lovely young woman, a daughter of 
the Duke of Argyle, with hair such as 
Titian loved to paint, spoke for suffrage 
most clearly and vigorously, and in a very 
pleasant and modest way. We have reason 
to rejoice in the great progress of our 
cause on the other side of the ocean. 



"Women should not vote because they 
cannot fight," sounds somewhat familiar. 
Last week, four prisoners were attempt- 
ing to escape from the Van Wert County 
Jail. They had attacked the deputy 
sheriff, who was in charge, and were about 
to leave, when the sheriff's wife ran into 
the corridor with two revolvers. One of 
these she gave to the deputy, and, keep- 
ing the other herself, she pointed it at 
the prisoners and compelled them to re- 
turn to their cells. She is too weak and 
nervous to fight, consequently should not 
be allowed to vote. — Lima (O.) Clipper. 



Mes. jEifNiE Cbats, member of the 
Minneapolis School Board, has just been 
elected president of the Board of Edu- 
ciation. 

The National Suffrage Convention will 
be held at Des Moines, la., Jan. 25 to 30. 
Notice that this is a slight change from 
the date as first announced. 

Miss CivAJBA Baetox's report of her re- 
lief work in Armenia has been issued from 
the press of the Journal Publishing Com- 
pany of Meriden, Conn., in a thick pam- 
phletj handsomely illustrated. It will be 
sent post-paid, for thirty cents, by ad- 
dressing the American National Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C, the proceeds to 
go. to Armenian relief. 

The Secretary of State for Wyoming 
has made a compilation showing the 
number of votes cast at the recent elec- 
tion, the number of women voting, and 
the percentage of women voters in the 
State. Women cast 32 per cent, of the 
entire vote. It is estimated that 90 per 
cent, of the women in the State partici- 
pated in the election. 

Mator QursfCY of Boston, in his recent 
message to the City Government, referring 
to the value of women in the management 
of public institutions, says: 

I am thoroughly convinced also that dis- 
tinct advantages are gained by giving 
representation to women in connection 
with public work of this character, and in 
accordance with this view I have increased 
the number of women upon the Board of 
Overseers of the Poor from two to three. 

Lajdy Haebeeton, who is at the head of 
the Rational Dress League of England, 
has a fine house in the West End of Lon- 
don. AVhen you ring at her door, it is 
opened by a neat maid-servant, wearing 
loose knickerbockers and light gaiters 
beneath them. The rest of her dress is 
that of the conventional English maid- 
servant, including a white lace cap. The 
guests at dinner are waited upon by maids 
wearing similar knickerbockers. In the 
kitcheujtoo, the portly cook wears knick- 
erbockers. 

Miss Caeoline Yait Pattos^ . writes 
from Japan: "Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop 
passed through here (Pukuoka) on her way 
to England via Corea. The day was her 
fifty-fifth birthday. She is not at all well, 
having suffered severely in her recent 
journeys through Corea and China, but 
hopes, after publishing her book on Corea, 
to return again to the Orient. She is an 
excellent photographer, and takes photo- 
graphs everywhere, which she purposes 
to sell in aid of medical missions. Mrs. 
Bishop travelled in Armenia three or four 
years ago, and reported in England what 
she had seen. Thereupon she was officially 
notified that she could never again set foot 
in Turkish domains." 
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A MISERABLE WIFE. 

"Yes, professor, I am afraid I shall have 
to rent or sell my farm, my wife is so 
miserable. I cannot carry it on without 
hiring, and hiring eats up all the pro- 
fits." 

I looked at the speaker admiringly. He 
was about fifty years old, and as robust 
as a man of thirty. His whiskers were 
neatly trimmed, showing a full red cheek. 
He wore a jaunty hat and natty cutaway 
coat, and below his vest hung a single 
fob and heavy gold seal. I was proud of 
him. He was such a perfect specimen of 
a New York gentleman from the rural 
districts that I wanted to imprint his 
picture on my memory. 

"So your wife is miserable?" 

"Yes, kinder droopin', with a dry cough 
and no ambition. She just kinder drags 
around the house, and looks so peaked 
and sci'awny it gives me the blues. It 
does, I swan." 

"Naturally weakly, wasn't she? " 

"She! Oh, no. When I married her 
she was the smartest girl on the creek. 
She used to work for my father, and the 
way she made the work stand around 
took my eye. She was a poor girl, and 
her industry got her a rich husband." 

Here he took out a gold watch, looked 
at the time, put it back and adjusted the 
silk fob on the front of his nicely fitting 
trousers. 

"So she did well, getting married on 
account of her industry? " 

"Why, of course; she was getting only 
two dollars and fifty clsnts a week, and 
she became mistress of a farm." 

"Excuse me, but how much are you 
worth now? Confidentially, you know; I 
am a scientific man, and will never use 
such facts to your injury with the as- 
sessor." 

"Well, professor, I could crowd fifty 
thousand dollars pretty hard." 

"That is good. How long have you 
been married?" 

"Thirty years next Fourth of July. We 
went down to Albany on a little teeter, 
and I proposed the match, and Jane was 
willin'." 

"How much do you suppose you have 
made in these thirty years?" 

"Hum — um — lemme see. I got the 
Davis farm the first ten years, then I run 
in debt for the Simmons place, got war 
prices for my cheese, and squared up 
both places. Well, I think I have cleared 
up thirty thousand dollars since we 
spliced." 

"Yery good, indeed. And your wife 
has been a great help all this time? " 

"Oh, you bet! She was a rattler! She 
took care of her baby and the milk from 
twenty cows. I tell you she made the 
tinware flop! Why, we have had four 
children, and she never had a hired girl 
over six months in that time." 

"Splendid; and you have cleared thirty 
thousand dollars in that time? " 

"Yes, easy." 

"Now, how much has your wife made?" 

"She? Why, durn it, professor, she is 
my wife." 

"I know it. But what has she made? 
You say she was poor when you married 
her. Now, what has she made? " 



"Why, you beat all! Why, she is my 
wife, and we own it all together." 

"Do you? Then she can draw on your 
bank account? Then she has a horse and 
carriage when she wants them? Then 
she has a servant girl when she wants 
one? Then she rides out for her health, 
and has a watch and gold chain as you 
do? Is that so? " 

"Professor, you must be crazy. No- 
body's wife is boss in that shape. Who 
ever heard of such a thing?" 

"Now, look here. You say she did 
well in marrying rich, and I cannot see it. 
If she was getting two dollars and a half 
per week when you married her, and had 
saved her wages, she would have had now 
thirty-six hundred dollars. If she had 
invested it, she would have had five thou- 
sand dollars. Now you tell me she is 
broken down, used up and miserable, and 
looks so badly she makes you sick, and 
she has no money, no help, and will 
probably get nothing but a Scotch granite 
tombstone when she dies." 

"Professor, if you was a younger man, 
I would lick you quicker'n a spring Iamb 
can jump a thistle." 

"What for? I am stating this case 
fairly, am I not? Your wife is no longer 
young. She is no longer handsome. Her 
hands are as hard as a local editor's cheek, 
and she has stooped over a milk-can until 
she has a hump on her back like a ped- 
dler." 

"Shut up, will you? " 

"She has raised four children. One of 
them is at college. One is taking music 
lessons in Boston. The other two are 
teaching school. She is at home alone, 
going around in a treadmill life which 
will end in a rosewood coffin and a first- 
class country funeral." 

"Stop that, professor, will you?" 

"While you are still a handsome man, 
with just enough gray in your whiskers to 
make you look interesting. No doubt you 
have been thinking of some nice young 
girl of eighteen who would jump at the 
chance to marry your thirty cows and 
twenty acres of hops." 

"Professor, I won't stay here if you 
don't let up on that." 

"And your wife does not look well in 
that new Watertown wagon, so you take 
your hired man and neighbors' girls to 
meeting. Your wife never goes anywhere, 
so you do not get her a watch like your 
own, nor a new silk dress, nor a pony that 
she could drive, nor a basket phaeton that 
she could climb into without a ladder. 
She never says anything, so you have not 
got her a set of teeth like your own, gold 
and rubber, and her nose is pushed up 
into her forehead, and her face wrinkles. 
She never goes out. She has to work in 
the kitchen, so she gets no nice shoes like 
yours." 

"Darn my skin if I don't — " 

"No, you won^t; you will just let her 
work right along, and then you will marry 
some high-flyer who will pull every hair 
out of your head, and serve you right, 
too." 

"Professor, for mercy's sake, stop!" 

"When you know, and I know, that if 

your wife had a chance to rest, and had 

nice clothes, like other women, she would 

be one of the best looking women of her 

' age in the town." 



"I swan I believe it." 
"And, old as she is, if you were to get 
out the carriage next Sunday and drive 
around with the colts, and tell her you 
wanted her to go to meeting with you, she 
would actually blush with pleasure." 
"Darned if I don't do it." 
"Then, Monday, if you were to tell her 
you were going to hire a girl, and that she 
must sit in the sitting-room by the new 
nickel-plated coal stove and work on that 
new silk dress you are going to buy her—" 
"Professor, that's me." 
"And then hand her a nice wallet with 
steel clasps and with five nice new twenty- 
dollar notes in it, and tell her to do her 
own trading after this, because you have 
got tired looking after so much money." 
"I will, as sure as you live." 
"And then, when the tear starts in her 
eye, and the. same old blush comes out 
that you thought was so nice when you 
went on that teeter to Albany, if you 
would kiss her — " 

"It's all right, professor." 
i'Then, my friend, I should begin to 
think she had made something by marry- 
ing a rich man." 

"You're right, old man." 
"Then I think you wouldn't have a 
miserable wife any longer. Then you 
would no longer want to sell or rent the 
farm, but would be showing the mother 
of your children how much you respected 
her for her life of devotion. Then she 
would know she was a partner in that 
$30,000. Then, if you made your will 
all right, and she had a good rest, I think 
she would some time be an eligible 
widow." 

"Think so, professor?" 
"I know it. Woman is a plant that 
wants sunshine. You have been leaving 
you wife in the shade too much. She has 
lost her color. You have made her think 
she is an old woman. She has given up 
all hope of admiration and love, and is 
only waiting to die and get out of the 
way. Suppose you were treated so?" 
"What, me? I am all right." 
"Yes, I know. Women pity you be- 
cause you are tied to such a sorry-looking 
wife. Foolish old maids and silly girls 
whisper behind your back what a nice- 
looking man you are, and what a stick of 
a wife you have, and you are just soft 
enough to wear tight boots and oil what 
little hair you have left on the top of your 
head, and go around figuring up how long 
before your wife will die." 

"Say now, see here, professor, there is a 
limit to endurance. I am going." 

"I am coming down to see you next 
week; will it be all right?" 

"Yes, if you drop this kind of talk and 
won't tell of my complaints about my 
wife. I'll try your medicine. Would you 
stick for that prescription about the 
pooketbook and twenty-dollar notes?" 

"How much did you say you had made 
together?" 

"I cave. The dress will be all right, and 
the pony and phaeton will be handy for 
the gals. Come down and see us, old 
man, but not a word about this talk. If 
you wasn't an old man, I'd—" 

Tipping his derby back on his head and 
shaking the wrinkles out of his tight 
trousers, he put his hands into his pockets 
and sauntered away. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



"There," said I, "is one man wlio has 
taken the only legal and God-given way of 
getting rid of a miserable wife." — Albany 
Journal. 



WOMEN AND THE STATE. 

A woman physician in Baltimore writes 
the following pungent letter to the IN". T. 
Evening Post : 

All through the recent campaign I was 
wishing that some one would point out 
the anomalous condition of the large body 
of intelligent women in the United States. 
But nobody did. 

And now that the question of woman's 
proper sphere of action in a political crisis 
has been raised in your columns, I cannot 
say that the various solutions proposed 
seem any more satisfactory to me than the 
comfortable old theory that a woman's 
proper sphere was home, whether she had 
a home or not. One correspondent would 
put women to committing the constitution 
to memory, and upon their having done 
that, would set up a system of district- 
visiting and reciting of that instrument to 
the women of the slums. It is held that, 
if women knew the school laws, the police 
laws, the municipal and State laws of all 
kinds, that knowledge would in some 
way be '*a great factor in the future peace 
of our nation." I am reminded of the 
words of the seer in Herodotus, "The 
sharpest pang in the lot of humanity is to 
have many thoughts, and to control noth- 
ing." I may know by heart the constitu- 
tion, all the constitutions of all the States, 
but if I cannot vote against a demagogue 
who is running for the presidency, he has, 
for me, the chance of one vote more to get it. 

My own field of labor is medicine, and 
the day does not pass that I am not called 
upon to see and know something of the 
awful sufferings of women from the double 
standard of mcrals upheld by class legis- 
lation, by laws made and enforced by men. 
I think of the heroism of Mrs. Josephine 
E. Butler, who labored for twenty years 
to make a dead letter on the English 
statute-book of a law passed as late as 
1869, and the most infamously unjust law 
towards women that was ever framed by 
civilized men. I hear her exclaim before 
a committee of the House of Commons, 
"How often, during this long struggle, 
with the cries of the victims of this law 
ringing in my ears, have I longed that 
women had the right to vote!" I remem- 
ber how at this moment, in my own uni- 
versity town, any woman, the principal of 
my own college even, may be arrested by 
any policeman as she is quietly going 
about her business after nightfall. 

Here is a page out of my own experi- 
ence, and I cite it to show why personally 
I feel it an insult to my intelligence to be 
asked to contribute my good offices and 
my money in support of good government, 
so long as I am denied a vote, the most 
practical means men use to accomplish 
this end. About the beginning of the 
campaign, I received from the tax col- 
lector of the city I live in, my tax circular. 
He proposed to tax my piano, if I were a 
music-teacher; to tax my beds, if I let 
lodgings; to tax my diamonds, if I were a 
woman of means. I studied out how much 
my government required of my earnings, 
and then picked up the evening paper. It 
contained an account of the arrest of a 
street-walker who was observed plying 
her trade in daylight, followed always by 
a man. In court, the man swore that the 
woman was his wife, and that, being out 
of work, he had no other means of sup- 
port than what she earned in this way. 
The woman slave was iined five dollars 
and the man dismissed. The next day 
there appeared before the court three 
women, one in great distress of mind. 
This one explained that she was the real 
wife of the man, whom he had abandoned, 



that she was supporting herself and child 
by sewing, and that when her name was 
reported in the papers in connection with 
the arrest of the day before, her two 
sisters had come and taunted her with 
her shame. The judge promptly said he 
had never seen her before. But now there 
was something against the man legally. 
He could abandon wife and child, he could 
lead astray an ignorant country girl and 
subject her to the most appalling kind of 
slavery, and there is no law in my State to 
reach him. He could be arrested for per- 
jury! This brute has a voice in saying 
what the system of law and order shall be 
under which I live; I have not. Ko, no. 
"There is no alleviation for the sufferings 
of mankind," says Huxley, "except ve- 
racity of thought and of action, and the 
resolute facing of the world as it is, when 
the garment of make-believe by which 
man's hands have hidden its uglier features 
is stripped off." 

For women to study government, with- 
out exercising control, is make-believe. 
It has been insisted on over and over again 
that one reason of the incapacity of the 
Irish people for self-government is that 
England has never given them a fair 
chance politically. To tell us to teach the 
children is make-believe, and make-believe 
of the same sort that said everywhere 
down to very recent years, and says so 
still somewhere, that husband and wife 
are one, a sentimental legal fiction that 
covers the spoliation of the wife's prop- 
erty. It is the most illogical kind of 
make-believe to admit that I am a citizen 
for purposes of taxation and the punish- 
ment of crime, but not for just laws, clean 
streets and an honest man for President. 
The women who study the Declaration 
will learn that the signers boldly called 
this particular make-believe tyranny. 

By all means let women study govern- 
ment, by all means let them teach their 
children the fundamental principles of 
justice, fair dealing and honesty that 
ought to underlie it; but let them apply 
to politics the same simple rules of com- 
mon sense that govern them in the ordi- 
nary conduct of life. Sentiment and tradi- 
tion and prejudice do not control the price 
of a loaf of bread. Every w*oman must 
pay for it as much as every man. Are 
intelligent women to go on being classed 
politically with imbeciles, paupers and 
convicted criminals? It will not speak 
well for intelligent men, if, as Lecky sug- 
gests, the imbeciles, paupers and con- 
victed criminals finally settle this ques- 
tion. And where will sentiment and the 
Bishop of Albany be then? 

A Univeesitt Woma^'. 



ARMENIANS AS HELP. 

Several young Armenians aiming to 
study medicine would be glad to work in 
a physician's family without wages, in 
return for their board and some medical 
instruction. One is recommended by 
Consul Jewett. This young man was a 
high-school teacher in Turkey, and speaks 
English. 

Several other young Armenians desirous 
of a good general education would be glad 
to work for their board mornings and 
evenings in any family where they can 
attend a public school. 

A watchmaker desires employment. 
He was a man of wealth, but lost every- 
thing in the massacres. A trustworthy 
person who knew him in Turkey tells me 
that he comes of an excellent family, and 
is a man of good character. 

Employment is desired by an Armenian 
who understands the weaving, repairing, 
cleansing and coloring of Oriental rugs. 1 



The cleansing is done by a native process 
which does not injure the fabric. 

A cabinet-maker, who came from Yan 
with Dr. Grace Kimball, wants employ- 
ment. A missionary from Yan testifies 
that he was the best cabinet-maker in that 
city, and can make most beautiful fur- 
niture. His eldest son, who also wants 
work, is a carpenter and draughtsman, 
and speaks English. They are highly 
recommended as to character. 

There are still a number of Armenian 
young men who would be glad of places 
to do housework. a. s. b. 



LUCY STONE'S POSTEAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the helio- 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash ; or (2) as 
a premium for three new subscribers to 
the Woman's Column; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends two 
new subscribers. 
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"Thebestsource of information upon the woman 
question that I 'know."— Clara Barton. 

"The best woman's paper in the United States, 
or in the world." — Englishwoman's Review. 

•'It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of 'hyyms.-ax'iyP—Mary A.Liver- 
inore. 

"It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it." 
- **/osiak Allen's Wife'' (Marietta Holly). 

"The Woman's Jourxal has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman's work, worth and victory. Ithasnopeer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
audits spirit exalted." — />-flKc«£'. Willard. 

" It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women's papers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation."— /w/za Ward Howe. 
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MRS. HOWE ON PEOGEESS. 

Jlrs. Julia Ward Howe said, at the re- 
cent annual meeting of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association: 

Those of you who sing in the Handel 

and Haydn remember the great chorus, 

"The Lord gave the word; the company of 

those that published it is a great host." 

Woman suffrage is one of the words the 

Lord gives. Some of the seed falls on 

stony ground, some is choked fay the 

thorns, but some falls on good ground, 

and brings forth fruit in large proportion. 

It was very much choked with thorns and 

fell on very stony ground in the beginning 

of this movement. But you all remember 

how a little girl sat on a stool at her 

mother's side and made inquiries as to 

why women were in subjection. Her 

mother told her that the Sci-ij)ture said it 

was the lot of women. Fortunately for 

us all, she refused to be satisfied with this 

answer. The doubt grew with her growth. 

Tou all know her story — how she worked 

and obtained the higher education at a 

great cost, and how in her later years 

Lucy Stone made the world better for all 

women. 

The great progress of the equal rights 
movement is astonishing to us older ones 
— a whole new world emerging, State after 
State coming forward out of what used to 
be set down on the maps, when I was a 
little girl, as "the Great American Desert." 
It recalls another text of Scripture. When 
the Jews were priding themselves on 
being the children of Abraham, you re- 
member the dear Lord said, "God is able 
of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham." So out of the desert and out 
of those forests and wildernesses are rising 
up new commonwealths, in which women 
have equal rights. It is worth having 
lived a long time to see so grand an un- 
folding of the divine order. Tou cannot 
all look back as far as I, but I can look 
forward with all of you and see the bright 
future. 

These Western sisters have gone ahead 
of us and got full suffrage, while slow old 
Massachusetts, with much grumbling, has 
got along as far as school suffrage, and no 
farther. Yet old Massachusetts, the State 
of Garrison and Phillips, of Theodore 
Parker and Whittier and Emerson, ought 
to be first in every race for a divine prize. 
It is a shame that we are still so few; but 
let us make up for our fewness by the 
strength of our earnestness. As Xeno- 
phon's little army, with its true discipline 
and superior courage, could go through 
the barbarian hordes of Asia, so let our 
little suffrage army go through the hosts 
of this barbarous resistance to progress, 
in virtue of its discipline and courage and 
the true principle which it represents. 



ciations and individual suffragists in and 
near Boston. Five Harvard professors, 
some in favor of equal suffrage and some 
opposed, are coming to take part in the 
discussion. Altogether, it promises to be 
a noteworthy occasion. 

The proceeds are to be devoted hy Prof. 
Hyatt to original researches on special 
jiroblems in evolution. 

Tickets, price 50 cents, may be obtained 
at the office of the IVommi's Journal, or 
from the secretaries of the different As- 
sociations. 



frightened by them, and will still stand 
in fear of States or colleges that give the 
two sexes equal privileges and rights.— 
N, Y. Independent. 



MRS. CATT ON IDAHO. 

Mrs. Chapman-Catt said at a recent 
meeting, in speaking of the victory of 
woman suffrage in Idaho: 



The delegates from the Eastern States 
have decided on the Baltimore and Ohio 
and Chicago and Northwestern Railways 
as the "Official Koute" to the National 
Convention at Des Moines, la. For par 
ticulars, address Miss Mary G. Hay, 106 
World Building, Xew York. 



Why did the amendment carry? Partly 
because all over that State were scattered 
people from Wyoming, and Utah, and 
Colorado. For the first time in history, all 
four political parties put good strong 
woman suffrage planks in their platforms, 
and the leaders of all met (hating each 
other as they did, and opposed to each 
other on all other points), and took coun- 
sel together how to carry the woman suf- 
frage amendment, and resolved to instruct 
their speakers to speak for it. They did 
the necessary campaigning, and the 
amendment carried. 

Yet people who had been lifelong suf- 
fragists voted against it. The miners and 
Knights of Labor in the north of Idaho 
were pledged to woman suffrage by all 
their principles; but they said that at the 
flisL election in Colorado the women had 
voted Republican and defeated Waite, and 
hence they should vote against the suf- 
frage amendment. And in Boise, where 
the majority were for gold, they declared 
that everybody said the Colorado women 
were going to vote for Bryan at the com- 
ing election, and if that was the way 
women would do, they could not afford to 
enfranchise them. They forgot that the 
same argument would disfranchise all 
Idaho, as that State was for Bryan. That 
is the sort of thing we have to meet. So 
the St. Louis Globe-Detnocrat argued that 
women ought not to be allowed to vote, 
because the women of Colorado voted for 
Bryan. But the same argument would 
disfranchise the whole State of Missouri 



PROGRAMME OF N. A. W. S. A. CONTENTION. 

Central Christian Church, Cor. 9th and Pleasant 
Streets, Des Moines, Iowa, Jan. 25-30, 1897. 



THE COLORADO MANIFESTO. 



Jan. 25. Monday evening ^ 7.45 o'clock- 
Executive Committee meeting in parlor of 
Mrs- Martha C. Callanau. 

Jan. 26. Tuesday morning, 9 to 10 o'clock 
— Executive Committee meeting at church. 
10 o'clock, formal opening of Convention* 
announcement of committees; report of 
vice-president-at-large, Eev. Anna Howard 
Shaw: report of corresponding secretary, 
Rachel Foster Avery. Tuesday afternoon, 
2 o'clock— Annual address of president, 
Susan B. Anthony; short addresses by State 
presidents; "Equal Rights," Alice Stone 
Blackwell, Mass. Tuesday evening, 8 o'clock 
—Reception at the home of Mrs. F. M. Hub- 
bell, of Terrace Hill. 

Jan. 27. Wednesday moriiing, 10 o'clock- 
Report of Committee on Campaign Condi- 
tions, Annie L. Diggs, Kansas; report of 
Committee on Presidential Suffrage, Henry 
B. Blackwell, Mass.; report of treasurer, 
Harriet Taylor Upton, Ohio; report of Cre- 
dentials Committee; report of Plan of "Work 
Committee, Clara Bewick Colby, Nebraska; 
headquarters' report, Rachel Foster Avery, 
Penn. Wed7iesday afternoon, 2 o'clock- 
Memorial hour for Mary Grew, Penn.; 
Sarah Freeman Clark, Georgia; Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Conn. ; Dr. Hiram Corson, 
Penn.; Hannah M. Tracv Cutler, Mass.; 
^rah B; Cooper, Cal. ; Dr. Caroline B. 
Wmslow, D. C, and others. Resolutions 
offered by Clara Bewick Colby; short ad- 
dresses by State presidents. Wednesday 
evening, 7.45 o'clock— Praver, Rev. A. L. 
Frisbie, pastor of Congregational Church; 
addresses of welcome, Francis M. Drake, 
governor of Iowa ; John McVicar, mayor of 
pes Moines ; Dr. H. O. Breeden, pastor Cen- 
tral Christian Church; Mattie Locke Macom- 
ber for the women's clubs; Adelaide Ballard, 
President low-a Woman Suffrage Assoeiar 
tion; response by the president, Susan B. 
Anthony; "Duty and Honor," Charlotte 
Perkins Stetson, Cal. 

Jan. 28. Thursday morning, 10 o'clock-^ 
Report of Committee on Organization, report 
of Committee on Course of Study, Carrie 
Chapman Catt, 2\eTv York; report of Com- 



PROF. HYATT TO LECTURE AGAIN. 

Prof. Alpheus Hyatt will repeat his lec- 
ture on "Woman Suffrage from a Purely 
Biological Point of View," by invitation 
of the Cambridge Political Equality Asso- 
ciation, in the vestry of the First Parish 
Church, Harvard Square, Cambridge, 
Mass., at 7.45 P. M. on Jan. 27. Men as 
well as women will be admitted. 

The Cambridge Political Equality Asso- 
ciation has invited the Cambridge branch 
of the remonstrant association to be pres- 
ent, and the invitation has been accepted. 
The remoiistrant branch in Cambridge 
numbers about fifty members, and Mrs. 
Arthur Gilman is its chairman. "The Mas- 
sachusetts Association Opposed to the 
Extension of Suffrage to Women" is also 
invited, and so are all the Suffrage Asso- 



We were not impressed by the political i --"»i'^-*xi v^iito, x\ew lorK; report of Corn- 
wisdom or"the popular majority of Col- ™\"ee on Federal Suffrage, Sarah Clay Ben- 
oradoontte subiect o, free'silvfr. w„i„„ I tTv?' f J^ic J.^-fin?! Sre^iS^Tak^/^i^ 

York; election of officers. Thursday' after- 
noon, 2 o'clock— Training school for oreari- 
izers. Thursday eve?iing, 7.45 o'clock— "All 



orado on the subject of free silver, which 
was a matter of theory rather than esperi- 
ence. But when the leading men as well 
as women of Colorado, of both parties, 
including four governors and ex-gov- 
ernors, all the members of Congress, the 
judges of all the courts, all the State 
officers, the mayor and sheriff of Denver, 
and the presidents of the State University 
and Colorado College, agree in signing a 
statement that equal suffrage for women as 
well as men has worked well in that State, 
and that ail rumors to the contrary are 
false, we perforce believe what they say; 
for they have seen and know. It ought 
to work well, for women have the same 
intelligence as men, have a right to the 
same self-rule, and need the same protec- 
tion as men. What was theoretically 
probable now is experimentally proved. 
And yet we shall hear the rumors repeated 
of woman suffrage as a failure, now from 
Colorado and now from iN'ew Zealand; 
and these who wish will continue to be 



the Rights We Want," CatharinWaugli 
^^f^,"^^^^?^' ^"-b-T^i^ Approach of a New 
Era," Eleanor Holbrook Blinn, Cal. - ad- 
dress, George A. Gates, President Iowa Col- 
lege; address, Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, 
ir^enn; . ' 

no'S'^'f^?^ ^V^^l?^ morning, 10 o'clock-Re- 
port of Resolutions Committee; discussion 

nw^^'^TT'^/^i^^^' H:arriet Taylor tJpton, 
Ohio; short addresses by State presidents: 
discussion of the question: "Resolved, That 
the propaganda of the woman suffrage idea 
demands a non-partisan attitude on the part 
of individual workers," led by Laura Clay, 
Ky.. Henry B. Blackwell, Mass. Friday 
evenzjxg, lAo o'clock — Celebration of thi 
Idaho victory, Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, 
Martha Hughes Cannon, member of the 
Utah Senate, Idaho; "The Vision of Free- 
dom," Mary C. C. Bradford, Col.; "Who 
Hants to \ ote ?" Laura M. Johns, Kansas: 
The Point of View," Rev. Ida C. Hultin 
XII.; address, Carrie Chapman Catt, New 
iiorfc; close of the Convention. 
^^^^'-J'^' ^(^turday morning, 10 o'clock— 
^inal Executive Committee Meeting in Mrs. 
Callanan's parlors. 
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WOMEN DO NOT WANT IT. 

BY CHARLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 

When the woman suffrage argument first 
stood upon its legs, 

They answered it with cabbages, they an- 
swered it with eggs, 

They answered it with ridicule, they an- 
swered it with scorn, 

They thought it a monstrosity that should 
not have been born. 

When the woman suffrage argument grew 
vigorous and wise, 

And was not to be silenced by these appo- 
site replies, 

They turned their opposition into reasoning 
severe 

Upon the limitations of our God-appointed 
sphere. 

We were told of disabilities— a long array 

of these, 
Till one would think that womanhood was 

merely a disease: 
And "the maternal sacrifice" was added to 

the plan 
Of the various sacrifices we have always 

made— to man. 

Religionists and scientists, in amity and 

bliss, 
However else they disagreed, could all agree 

on this. 
And the gist of all of their discourse— when 

you got down to it, 
Was— we could not have the ballot because 

we were not fit. 

They would not hear to reason, they would 

not fairly yield, 
They would not own their arguments were 

beaten in the field ; 
But time passed on, and someway, we need 

not ask them how, , 
Whatever ails those arguments— we do not 

hear them now ! 

You may talk of woman suffrage now, with 

an educated man, 
And he agrees with all you say, as sweetly 

as he can ; 
'Twould be better for us all, of course, if 

iTomanhood was free — 
But "the women do not want it"— and so it 

must not be ! 
'Tis such a tender thoughtfulness ! So es- 

' quisite a care 
Not to pile on our fair shoulders what we 

do not wish to bear! 
But oh, most generous brother ! Let us look 

a little more — 
Have women always wanted what you gave 

to us before ? 
Did we ask for veils and harems in the Ori- 
ental races? 



Did we beseech to be "unclean" — shut out 

of sacred places? 
Did we beg for scolding bridles, and ducking 

stools to come? 
And clamor for the beating stick no thicker 

than your thumb? 

What women want has never been a strongly 

acting caiise 
When woman has been wronged by man in 

churches, customs, laws: 
Why should he find this preference so 

largely in his way 
When he himself admits the right of what 

we ask to-day ? 

— Woman's Journal. 



EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Mrs. Howard S. Stansbury of Denver 
was asked, "What do you regard as the 
greatest good that has resulted from 
woman suffrage?" She answered: 

The greatest good result has been to 
make all men and women realize that this 
is their government. There has been 
more interest in politics among Colorado 
men since women were enfranchised than 
ever before. When we wanted to know 
about political matters, we asked our 
husbands at home, and they were obliged 
to inform themselves in order to be i.Me 
to tell us. 

To the question, "What happens in 
Colorado when a Democrat marries a Re- 
publican?" Mrs. Stansbiiry answered: 

What happens in Massachusetts when 
a Methodist marries a Baptist? Some- 
times we pair, and sometimes we trade, 
and sometimes (with marked emphasis), 
we mind our own business! 



THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The regular Fortnightly of the Massa- 
chusetts W. S. A. will be held at the Suf- 
frage headquarters, 3 Park Street, Boston, 
on Tuesday, Jan. 26, at 3.30 P. M. The 
speaker of the afternoon will be Mr. 
Warren A. Rodman, of Wellesley Hills, 
secretary of the Metaphysical Club, an 
active worker on progressive lines, and 
an earnest advocate of suffrage for wom- 
en. The recent addition of Idaho to the 
trio of suffrage States gives point to his 
subject, "Nearing the Promised Land," 
and it is hoped that the meeting will be 
fresh with hopeful thought. 

Members admitted free. Others will 
pay 15 cents at the door. Light re- 
freshments will be served, as usual. 

A WOMAN VOTER. 

May Holland Kinkaid, who has been 
appointed deputy State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction in Colorado, is probably 
the ablest newspaper woman in that State. 
She has done editorial work on the Omaha 
Bee^ Denver Everuny Times, and other 
newspapers, and is a writer of acknowl- 
edged ability. The average woman voter 
is not supposed to be a "thing of beauty" 



by persons opposed to equal suffrage, but 
Mrs. Kinkaid is one of the most regally 
handsome women who ever attended 
either a pink tea or a primary. She is a 
Democrat, but not of the "offensive par- 
tisan" variety. 



Mks. Archibald Little, of Chung 
Ching, China, one of the leaders in the 
anti-footbinding movement, says, in a 
letter to the Shanghai Messenger: "It only 
now requires a long pull, a strong pull 
and a pull all together, and this hideous 
custom of one thousand years will become 
despised, and the women of China be once 
more set upon their feet." 

Bessie O. Pottee, the sculptor, owes 
the discovery of her talent to clay model- 
ling in the Chicago public schools. When 
a child attending the Cook County Normal 
School, clay was placed in her hands, and 
the deftness with which she pinched and 
patted it into shape marked her, in the 
eyes of the principal, Colonel Prancis 
Parker, and Art Instructor Schneider, as 
an embryo sculptor. 

Mk5. Maky a. Livermoee has been 
reelected president of the Beneficent Soci- 
ety of the New England Conservatory of 
Music. During the year ending in June, 
1896, the society lent $1,288 to twenty-four 
students, of whom twenty were women. 
These loans, in small sums, are made 
without interest, and on the understand- 
ing that the money is to be returned as 
soon as the beneficiary is self-supporting. 

Miss Juliet Corson, widely known as 
a pioneer in the cooking- school move- 
ment, and who printed and circulated at 
her own expense over fifty thousand 
copies of a small book showing how to 
prepare fifteen-cent dinners, is now a 
helpless invalid. The New York Associa- 
tion of Teachers of Cookery is trying to 
raise a fund to place Miss Corson in a 
home 'where she will have the necessary 
comforts and nursing. Contributions may 
be sent to the president of the Associa- 
tion, Miss C. C. Bedford, 16 East 131st 
Street, New York. 

Mrs. a. J. Peavy, the outgoing State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
Colorado, has received a recognition ac- 
corded none of her predecessors. Her 
administration has been endorsed by the 
State Teachers' Association, and the 
recommendations sent by her to the Leg- 
islature have also received the approval of 
the teachers in convention assembled. 
It is generally conceded that no member 
of the late administration was so efficient, 
so conscientious, or so devoted to the 
general good as Mrs. Peavy. Her impla- 
cable hostility "toward machine politics 
cost her a renomination. She was peti- 
tioned to ac^jept the nomination by a num- 
ber of influential men and wonaen, , but 
unfortunately that element did not con- 
trol in the convention. 
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THREE COLOEADO WOMEN. 

Mrs. Hertz, Mrs. Conine and Mrs. But- 
ler, three new members of the Colorado 
Legislature, are attracting much attention 
by their work in the cause of candid poli- 
tics. Mrs. Conine graduated into politics 
from her work in the celebrated Denver 
Women's Club. She was one of the com- 
mittee on ethics, a rery usual committee in 
similar organizations in Boston and the 
suburbs. It fell to Mrs. Conine to prepare 
a paper on "The Ethical Side of Politics." 
Naturally she asked Mr. Conine (who is a 
large lumber dealer in Denver, by the 
way), about the ethical side of politics. 
And as Mr. Conine could scarcely remem- 
ber enough about it to furnish material 
for a club paper, Mrs. Conine very natu- 
rally also began to study politics, first in 
theory, and now practically, in the Legis- 
lature. She credits her election to the 
"influence" and the votes of about 2,000 
club women, and she decided somewhat 
hastily to be put in nomination, after 
being urged to do so over the telephone 
by two other club members, Mrs. Ashley 
and Mrs. Piatt. Mrs. Conine has done 
some good work already. To her, says a 
Denver despatch, is due the defeat of the 
celebrated Bat Masterson, who wanted to 
be assistant sergeant-at-arms of the House, 
His character and record as a pugilist and 
sport undoubtedly made him an ideal can- 
didate for the place, so far as ab.lity to 
distinguish himself in a scrimmage was 
concerned. Last fall he departed from 
the gang, and joined the reformers in the 
National Silver party. For his work in 
the campaign he was entitled to an office, 
and he seemed certain to get it until Mrs. 
Conine put down her foot. She declared 
that rather than have a prize-fighter ap- 
pointed to any office she would bolt the 
entire combination, and would refuse to 
join in the organization of the House. 
Bather than break up the combination 
the caucus erased Bat Masterson' s name 
from the slate. When this fact became 
known among the women of the clubs 
there was great rejoicing, for they have a 
grudge against him. Last fall, at the 
close of the campaign, a "Remonstrant" 
went to Denver to observe the workings 
of equal suffrage on election day, and to 
write against it. Bat Masterson escorted 
her on election morning to a street where 
decent women never go, and where legis- 
lators have no business, and from that 
vantage ground were described election 
day scenes in Denver. The published re- 
port will be remembered. It created a 
storm of indignation in Denver, and Bat 
Masterson has now felt its efEects. [Bat 
Masterson is the man who. in an interview 
in the Boston Post some time ago, de- 
clared that woman sufi'rage had ruined 
Colorado by shutting up the gambling 
houses.— Ed. W. C] 

By thus putting Bat Mastertson out of 
Denver politics, it is believed by suffrag- 
ists that Mrs. Conine has exerted a puri- 
fying influence in politics. 

Mrs. Butler, another new member of the 
Colorado Legislature, is a native of Massa- 
chusetts. She does not profess, as yet, 
to be very ready in the legislative affairs. 
Like many new legislators, even on Beacon 
Hill, she is waiting to learn her way well 
to the capitol first of all. But a campaign 



truth told of Mrs. Butler shows good Bay 
State moral fibre. During the days of 
struggle for the control of the House, a 
long pull and a strong pull was made to 
get Mrs. Butler to vote against her convic- 
tions. It was done in a gilded way, in the 
lobbyist's politest and most effective man- 
ner. But when Mrs. Butler realized that 
the plain English of the transaction was a 
bribe offered, she showed her sense of the 
insult and indignity by calmly rising, put- 
ting on her dolman, tying her bonnet- 
strings squarely under her chin, and walk- 
ing serenely out of the committee-room. 
She refrained from giving the "naughty 
boys" of that lobby her maternal opinion 
of them. But they could guess. 

Mrs. Hertz, another new legislator of 
the high Rockies, did not refrain from 
speaking to a young fellow who annoyed 
her by talking too much during the strug- 
gle for the control of the House. He had 
been elected with her on the fusion ticket, 
and his temporary place was directly in 
front of her. After he had bobbed up 
and spoken to every motion and every 
suggestion until Mrs. Hertz was aweary, 
she did poke him with her pencil against 
his shoulder and told him to "do sit still a 
minute and not talk so much." He obeyed, 
too, although it is intimated in Denver 
that he did not like it. However, he had 
received an affront so much slighter than 
that offered to Mrs. Butler by the lobby- 
ists, that even the remonstrants feel that 
Mrs. Hertz's infiuence in politics was pos- 
sibly salutary — for once, — Boston Tran- 
script. 

BISHOP DOANE ON WYOMING. 



Of all the reckless statements made by 
Bishop Doane, the most audacious is the 
assertion that "the practical result of 
woman suffrage where it has been tried is 
perhaps the strongest argument against 
it." Mrs. Crannell, quoted by the Bishop, 
instances Wyoming, and says, "Let us 
have facts." Let us have them, by all 
means. What are the facts? 

Wyoming adopted woman suffrage in 
1869. Seven years later, a motion to re- 
peal it was made in the Wyoming Legisla- 
ture. The motion failed for want of a 
seconder, and the mover was laughed 
down by the House. No attempt at repeal 
has been made since. After twenty years' 
experience of woman suffrage as a Terri- 
tory, Wyoming, by a large majority, incor- 
porated it in the new constitution when 
she became a State. We have testimony 
to its good results from a long list of 
eminent citizens of Wyoming, including 
judges, chief justices, clergymen of almost 
all denominations, honorable women not 
a few, and a series of Territorial Gover- 
nors extending over twenty years. Gov- 
ernors of Territories are appointed by the 
President, not elected by the people, and 
their evidence is impartial. In addition, j 
the Wyoming House of Eepresentatives, 
in 1893, passed resolutions testifying to 
the good results of woman suffrage, by a 
unanimous vote. 

Against this mass of evidence, which 
would be looked upon as conclusive in 
regard to any other matter, v^hat has 
Bishop Doane to offer? Nothing. He 
falls back on Mrs, Crannell. What has 
she to offer? As usual, anonymous testi- 



mony. "I am told" this, and "it is re- 
ported" that. Only one name appears 
amid this expanse of hazy vagueness. Mrs. 
Crannell says: 

General Thompson, who managed the 
Democratic campaign in Wyoming in 
1892, said: "The women's vote is the 
easiest thing in the world to get, to keep 
and to manipulate." 

In 1892 Wyoming went Republican. If 
the gentleman who managed the Demo- 
cratic campaign in Wyoming in that year 
found the women's vote the easiest thing 
in the world to get, the question natur- 
ally arises, Why did he not get it? If he 
ever made the remark attributed to him, 
the probabilities are that he made it before 
election, and found afterward that he had 
reckoned without his host — or his hos- 
tesses. But there is no proof that he ever 
said it. 

If there is any one point which promi- 
nent citizens of Wyoming, of all parties, 
agree in emphasizing, it is the indepen- 
dent voting of the women. Judge King- 
man, for four years a judge of the U. S. 
Supreme Court of Wyoming, says: 

The women manifest a great deal of 
independence in their preference for can- 
didates, and have frequently defeated bad 
nominations. It is very common, in con- 
sidering the availability of an aspirant for 
office, to ask, "How does he stand with 
the ladies?" Frequently the men set 
aside certain applicants for office, because 
their characters would not stand the criti- 
cism of women. 

Ex-Chief Justice Fisher, of Wyoming, 
says : 

The women watch the nominating con- 
ventions, and if the Republicans put a bad 
man on their ticket and the Democrats a 
good one, the Republican women do not 
hesitate a moment in scratching off the 
bad and substituting the good. It is just 
so with the Democrats. I have seen the 
effects of female suffrage, and instead of 
being a means of encouragement to fraud 
and corruption, it tends greatly to purify 
elections and give better government. 

The suffragists have for years had a 
standing challenge, inviting the "antis" to 
find two persons in all Wyoming who will 
assert over their own names and addresses 
that woman suffrage has had any bad 
results. The opponents have thus far 
failed to respond. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



CHINESE, NEGROES AND WOMEN. 

Miss Sarah M. Severance writes from 
Calif ornia to the WomarCs Journal: 

Not long since I addressed an African 
Lyceum, The women are suffragists, but 
many of the men are opposed, and were 
sure that it is "against the Constitution of 
the United States." They don't know what 
that means, but have hived some of our 
legislators' constitutional bees. The less 
a voter knows, the more he talks Consti- 
tution. 

At the last Annual M. E. Conference, 
125 of the clergy voted for women'-s ad- 
mission to General -Conference, and 25 
against. In that twenty-five are included 
all the Chinese and Japanese members of 
the clergy; yet women stood by them 
during the Kearney riots, and took these 
same men into their private houses, at 
M. E. Conferences, when hotels -would 
not allow them to buy a meal. .What are 
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American men thinking of to allow such 
a condition of things? 

The enfranchisement of the "native- 
born Chinese" has done wonders for the 
Mongolian. Even though a "native of 
China," he is now the ancestor of voters. 
No more stoning, pillaging, knocking 
down of Chinamen, no objection to their 
attending the public schools. Some one 
knocks a Chinamen washing windows 
from his step-ladder. The policeman sees 
it. He never used to know of such out- 
rages. A few years ago a Chinaman 
dared not go on the street during a 
political parade, but at several parades 
during the past year, the Chinese floats 
have had an honored place, the dragon 
flag and the stars and stripes being lov- 
ingly twined together. Ah, the ballot is 
a power! It is the only choice which is 
counted. The fact that a few Chinese 
vote, protects the whole 60,000. 



ABMENIANS AS HELP. 

Armenian refugees continue to arrive 
in Boston, singly or in small groups. It 
has been found necessary to re-open the 
temporary home at 16 Waltham Street, 
after closing it for a few days only. Con- 
tributions of clothing are desired, and 
may be sent to 16 Waltham Street. Con- 
tributions of money will also be welcome, 
and may be sent to Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
35 Federal Street, Boston. 

But the truest kindness to the refugees 
is to find them work and set them on their 
own feet as soon as possible. Here are a 
few special cases: 

Work is wanted by a carpenter and cabi- 
net-maker, who came from Van with Dr. 
Grace Kimball. Dr. Kimball answers for 
him as an unusually skilful workman and 
an excellent man. He speaks no English, 
but his eldest son does. The son is about 
twenty years of age, a carpenter and 
draughtsman. If the two could get em- 
ployment at the same place, the son could 
interpret for the father. 

Several young Armenians aiming to 
study medicine would be glad to work in 
a physician's family without wages, in 
return for their board and some medical 
instruction. One is recommended by 
Consul Jewett. This young man was a 
high-school teacher in Turkey, and speaks 
English. 

Several other young Armenians desirous 
of a good general education would be glad 
to "do chores" mornings and evenings 
for their board, in any family where they 
can attend a public school. 

A watchmaker desires employment. 
He was a man of wealth, but lost every- 
thing in the massacres. A trustworthy 
person who knew him in Turkey answers 
for his character. 

Employment is desired by an Armenian 
who understands the weaving, repairing, 
cleansing and coloring of Oriental rugs. 
The cleansing is done by a native process 
which does not injure the fabric. 

An Armenian girl, twenty years old, a 
skilful seamstress and embroiderer, wants 
a place to sew, either with a dressmaker 
or in a private family. She speaks Eng- 
lish, and has a good recommendation from 
Mrs. Percy Bunting, wife of the editor of 
the Contemporary Beview, in whose fam- 
ily she lived for several months; also from 



the widow of a British consul in Turkey. 

An Armenian speaking English, French, 
German and several Oriental languages, 
would be glad to do teaching, commer- 
cial correspondence, or clerical work of 
any kind. He lost all his property in the 
massacres. 

A number of Armenian young men 
would be glad to do housework. 

Some of the Armenians above mentioned 
are in Boston, others in neighboring 
towns. Any persons willing to employ 
any of them are invited to communicate 
with Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 141 Franklin 
Street, Boston. 

Three Armenian girls, sisters, wish for 
work in or near Boston. All can sew, 
take care of children, or do light house- 
work. They are bright, intelligent, pleas- 
ant girls, brought up in comfort, but now 
reduced to destitution, Good references 
required. Address Mrs. H. L. Wentworth, 
Sawyer Avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 

We continue to receive pleasant reports 
from the young Armenians sent out to 
work. A lady in Leominister, Mass., 
writes: 

We like the young man you sent us 
very much. We find him willing, kind, 
respectful, bright and smart; a good 
young man in every way. 

A farmer in Bowdoinham, Me., to whom 
a young Armenian was sent, writes: 

Your man arrived- safely. We think we 
shall like him very much. He does not 
know how to do any work, but he seems 
to learn very well, all except milking, and 
we think he will be able to do that in time. 
He seems to be perfectly contented, and 
does the best he can to please us. 

A lady in Dedham, Mass., who took a 
young Armenian to do housework, writes: 

We have not only found Aram faithful, 
industrious and diligent, but also that he 
has a fine mind. He is learning English 
rapidly. If we find him far enough ad- 
vanced in his studies to enter college, I 
shall do all in my power to procure him a 
chance. . a. s. b. 



REJOICING OVER IDAHO. 

Mrs. H. J. Boutell writes from Michigan 
to the IFo man's Journal: 

With a prescience born of hope and 
courage, Mrs. Helen P. Jenkins, chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
Detroit E. S. A., made arrangements early 
in November to celebrate the equal suf- 
frage victory in Idaho. She affixed the 
fourth golden star to the suffrage flag, 
and unfurled the banner at the meeting 
held at the very hour when the glad tid- 
ings were flashed over the wires that Idaho 
had joined the sisterhood of free States. 
The "Yellow Tea" was not a "too pre- 
vious" celebration. The cozy parlor of 
the Prismatic Building was handsomely 
decorated in yellow, with bunting and 
flowers, by Mrs. Sara P. Skinner, who is 
notable for her skill in beautifying in- 
teriors. Portraits of Lucy Stone, Mrs. 
Stanton, Miss Anthony and Mrs. L. H. 
Stone, were draped in harmony with the 
decorations. All the table appointments, 
even to the teacups and refreshments, 
carried out the scheme of color which en- 
circled the company with a golden halo 
of joy for things accomplished, inter- 
mingled with promise of things hoped for. 
Young ladies costumed in yellow made 
glad music, and served tea with equal 



acceptance. Eeminiscences were given by 
women who could remember the first 
woman suffrage convention, as did Mrs. 
Catherine Stebbins. Mrs. Jenkins de- 
scribed the occasion when Susan B. An- 
thony was frowned upon because she 
asked that in a teachers' convention, com- 
posed mainly of women, the women 
should be represented on committees. 
Lucy Stone was tenderly mentioned by 
some who remembered her. The cam- 
paign of '74 in Michigan was briefly re- 
viewed. The contrast of sentiment be- 
tween "then and now," afforded both 
amusement and encouragement. , 



SEND IN THE PETITIONS. 

Woman suffrage petitions to the Legis- 
lature now in session should be sent to 
this office without delay. We are glad to 
report that since Jan. 10 we have received 
over one hundred such petitions, with 
more than 5,100 signers, and they are 
coming in daily. Nest week we shall 
publish a complete list of petitions re- 
ceived. 

In every case, they are counted, labelled, 
registered, and mailed to the Representa- 
tive from the town or city where the 
signers reside, with the request that they 
be presented and referred to the appro- 
priate committees. 

Never before have we received so many 
petitions in so short a time, and "the cry 
is still they come." Evidently the inter- 
est felt in the case in Massachusetts is 
greater and more widely diffused than 
ever before. Hek^ey B. Black^vell, 



THE BALLOT FOR MOTHERS. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster said at a recent 
meeting: 

The argument for woman suffrage that 
appeals to me most strongly is the greater 
development of woman herself, and her 
consequent greater power and value in 
the home. The State rests on the home. 
If the mother is small, narrow, petty, her 
children will not have what they should. 
When I was a young mother, I heard 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton lecture. Her 
arguments did not especially touch me. 
All my desire then was to be a good 
mother. I wrote her a letter about it. 
She wrote back to me: "You be a good 
woman first, and all the rest will come." 
If I had a large family of daughters, even 
though I cared nothing for the State, I 
should wish them to have the ballot in 
order to make them broader and nobler 
as wives and mothers. "Take all the 
comfort you can in your children now; 
they are more comfort to you now than 
they ever will be again," we sometimes 
hear an old mother say to a young one. 
This is heresy, if the mother grows as 
well as her children. 



LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the helio- 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or (2) as 
a premium for three new subscribers to 
the Woman's Column; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends two 
new subscribers. 
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Mes. C. C. Husset has presented a 
neatly-framed set of the portraits of the 
Bologna women professors to the Wo- 
man's Legal Education Society of New 
York. They will have it suitably placed. 

Mbs. a. B. Gove, W. C. T. U. State 
Superintendent of Prison Work, says that 
in California there are 2,000 criminals 
confined in the penitentiaries, and of the 
2,000, only fifteen are women. 

Col. D. G. Eldredge, of Sheldon, Iowa, 
a popular platform speaker, may be se- 
cured during the present year, to deliver 
a number of lectures upon the political 
enfranchisement of women. The Western 
press speak very highly of his lectures. 

Helbi? Campbell has just published 
"Household Economics," a course of 
lectures in the School of Economics of the 
University of Wisconsin, Mrs. Campbell 
is the author of "Prisoners of Poverty," 
"American Girl's Home Book," etc. 

"A society for the prevention of heredi- 
tary diseases"— and may heaven bless the 
brave young women who have organized 
this new body! Members are pledged 
"not to marry into any family subject to 
such hereditary diseases as consumption, 
insanity, or an appetite for strong drink." 
Jfew York has the honor of being the 
home of this organization. — Union Signal. 

Kev. Geo. L. Peein said at a recent 
meeting: 

Women are unlike men. The carpenter 
cannot make laws for the blacksmith, nor 
the blacksmith for the carpenter, but the 
two together can make laws for both. 
The farmers say they will not have the 
lawyers make laws for them; but the 
farmers and lawyers together can make 
laws for both. The man, with a different 
standpoint and to some extent a different 
nature from the woman, cannot make laws 
for the woman. It takes them both. It 
takes the poor man and the rich man, the 
capitalist and the laborer, to make just 
laws for both. We are all agreed that one 
class of men cannot represent another, 
but when the same principle is applied in 
the case of women we scout it, and say: 
"Oh, men represent women." 

Mks. Ionb T. Hanna, who was the 
candidate for State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction on the McKinley ticket 
at the recent election in Colorado, is a 
pioneer suffragist. In the spring of 1893 
she was nominated for the school board 
of the East Denver district, and elected 
by the women, who turned out and worked 
for her like beavers. She was the first 
woman ever elected to the school board, 
and when her term of office expired she 
was besought to accept a renomination, 
but did not feel able to do so. Mrs. 
Hanna smilea over the mournful tales 
of households suffering from suffrage. 
Her parents are ardent advocates of 
free silver, while Mr. and Mrs. Hanna 
are both in favor of the gold stand- 
ard, and all four are earnestly seeking 
only "the truth for authority." So far 
they have agreed admirably in disagree- 
ing. If Mrs. Hanna were ambitious for 
office, she might easily have had the nom- 
ination in such a way as to. make her elec- 
tion almost a certainty, since the women's 
clubs would have been glad to endorse 
her, and personally no woman candidate 
could have made a stronger, canvass. 



ORIGIN OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

We have been requested to give in the 
WoMAJf's Column a sketch of the origin 
and growth of the suffrage movement. 

The first beginning of woman suffrage 
in America was on July 2, 1776, two days 
before the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence. The men of New Jersey, 
in Constitutional Convention at Burling- 
ton, on the banks of the Delaware, revised 
their "Province Charter." On motion of 
Kev. Mr. Cooper, a Quaker minister, the 
suffrage clause "male freeholders worth 
£50," was changed in the new State Con- 
stitution to "all inhabitants worth £50." 
An election law was framed, and again 
reenacted with changes, in 1793, which 
used the words "he or she," and "his or 
her ballot." Women worth £50 voted for 
thirty-one years in increasing numbers. 
But New Jersey was a slave State. It had 
no system of free schools. A large immi- 
gration of Swedes and Germans outnum- 
bered the original Quaker settlers. The 
property qualification became odious. The 
women voters, being women of property, 
were mostly Federalists. It was said that 
the votes of women turned the scale and 
elected in 1800 a Legislature which voted 
for John Adams, of Massachusetts, a Fed- 
eralist, for president, instead of Thomas 
Jefferson, of Virginia. That set the Demo- 
crats against the women, and in 1807, 
when, for the first time, a Democratic 
Legislature was elected, a law was en- 



ever since. Utah did the same, but it was 
abolished by act of Congress as favoring 
the Mormons there. Washington Terri- 
tory adopted it later,' but it was decided 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
the Territory. Since then twenty States 
bave given women school suffrage, one 
State (Kansas) full municipal suffrage; 
and four States — Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah and Idaho— full suffrage and equal 
political rights with men. Now the sub- 
ject is growing so fast that its final suc- 
cess is assured. Hbnrt B. Blackwell. 



ROCHESTER P. E. CLITB. 

The Political Equality Club of Eochester, 
N. Y., flourishes greatly. At a recent meet- 
ing held in the Reynolds Library, with a 
large attendance, Miss Susan B. Anthony 
spoke of the National Organization Com- 
mittee in Idaho, which, by its chairman, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, quietly and 
eff'ectually saved the State of Idaho, and 
gave suffrage to the women. She urged 
how necessary -it was that the national 
organization should be supplied with 
funds to carry on its work. None of the 
ofBcers are paid a salary, they give their 
time and work for the cause, but their 
expenses have to be met. After Miss 
Anthony's appeal, the raising of the $100 
pledged by the Eochester Club for the 
work of the National American W. S. A. 

On Jan. 21, the Eochester Club held a 



Legislature was elected, a law was en- ^.^^^^^ Sociable, to which the clubs of 
acted which declared that hereafter the . nr^rlpnunit and Charlotte were invited. 



words "all inhabitants" should be con- 
strued to mean all white male citizens, 
and the words "worth £50" should be 
construed to mean all white men who 
had paid a poll tas. Thus all women and 
all free colored men worth £50 were dis 
franchised, while all white male tax-payers 
were made voters. That ended woman 
suffrage in New Jersey. 

In 1840 the American Anti-slavery So- 
ciety was_divided over the question, 
whether a woman might be an officer of 
the society or speak in its meetings. Soon 
after, in 1847, on her return from Oberlin 
College, Lucy Stone made her first wo- 
man's rights address in her brother's 
church in Gardner, Mass., and continued 
to speak for it all over the country. 

In 1848 the first woman's rights conven- 
tion was held at Seneca Falls, N. Y., by 
Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Stanton, Frederick 
Douglass and others. 

In 1850 was the first National Woman's 
Eights Convention at Worcester, Mass., 
which spread the idea all over the world. 
Horace Greeley in the N. Y. Tribune gave 
full reports. Mrs. John Stuart Mill, wife 
of a member of British Parliament, wrote 
a brilliant article reviewing the Worcester 
Convention, which appeared in the West- 
minster Beview^ the quarterly organ of the 
Libeial party. The agitation went on 
until in 1869 the British Parliament passed 
a bill introduced and championed by Mr. 
John Stuart Mill, giving women full 
municipal suffrage in England on the same 
terms as men. Unmarried women and 
widows only could vote until recently, in 
consequence of the English common law 
merging the legal existence of every wife 
in her husband. In the same year (1869) 
the Territory of Wyoming gave women 
suffrage, .and they have had it 



Irondequoit and Charlotte were invited. 
The members personated characters from 
Dickens, and attended in costume. It was 
a gala occasion for the young people. 
This would be a good idea for other clubs. 
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GOT BACK HER CHILDREN. 

It is reported that Mrs. Nellie Taylor, 
formerly of this State, but now of Chicago, 
has just recovered her two daughters 
after a separation of eight years. Mrs. 
Taylor and her husband, Harmon N. Tay- 
lor, were living in the village of Charl- 
ton, Mass. On returning home one day 
after a short absence, she found that her 
husband had taken their two little girls, 
one three years old, the other seven, and 
had left a note saying that she would 
never see them again. The blow was 
severe, but Mrs. Taylor resolved to work 
and earn enough to follow the children 
wherever the father had taken them. Four 
years ago she went to Chicago. Two 
months ago she learned that her husband 
and children were living near Salisbury, 
N. C, and that Taylor had remarried with- 
out having obtained a divorce. She went 
to Salisbury, and, with the aid of the po- 
lice, regained possession of the children 
and left for Chicago. The father was 
warned that if he raised any objection he 
would be prosecuted for bigamy. The 
girls, now fifteen and eleven years of age, 
are overjoyed at being returned to their 
mother. 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Eights Eeadings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anita 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell, and 
Ltjcv E. Axthont. For sale at WoMiys 
Journal Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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The National Convention of the Woman 
Suffrage Association was called to order 
in the Central Christian CMirch, Des 
jMoines, la., Jan. 26. There were dele- 
gates present from all over the country, 
among them being Susan B. Anthony. 
Kev. Anna Shaw, Mrs. Chapman-Catt, and 
also H. B. Blackwell, Lavina Hatch and 
Alice Stone Blackwell, of Massachusetts. 
The business was preliminai-y. The dele- 
gates were entertained by. prominent 
families. The executive committee met 
at 9 o'clock, and at the 10 o'clock session 
the work of the session was outlined. 
Miss Anthony delivered her annual ad- 
dress. Jan. 27 the National Woman Suf- 
frage Convention disagreed on the report 
of the committee on campaign conditions, 
prepared by Anna L. Diggs, of Kansas, a 
Populist. The report did not please the 
convention, and a resolution was pre- 
sented providing for censorship of all 
reports before reading to the convention. 
The Eastern women favored the resolu- 
tion, but the Westerners declared it un- 
democratic and defeated it. The com- 
mittee on plan for work recommended 
that it be pushed in Western States, and 
especially California, Oregon, Washing- 
ton, !N'evada and Iowa, and that eiforts in 
other States be abandoned for the time 
being. In the evening addresses were 
made by Governor Drake, of Iowa, Susan 
B. Anthony, Mrs. Chapman-Catt, of. 'New 
York, and others. 



THE CLIO CLUB. 



The Clio Club, of Denver, Col., is inter- 
ested in club extension work, and already 
has a young lady Clio Club and a Junior 
Clio, At a recent meeting of the young 
woman's Clio, the subject was "Temper- 
ance Reformers," confined to women of 
the 19th century. The Denver Wews gives 
the following account of the discussion: 

The first paper was on "Lucy Stone," 
by Miss Hanna Keene, who read also a 
most interesting personal letter received 
from Mrs. Stone's daughter, Alice Stone 
Blackwell, in which the latter stated that 
her mother did give temperance lectures 
in her early life. She quoted a verse from 
a poem printed in 1850: 

"The first time I heard Lucy, 
The slave-power she did tackle; 

The second time was temperance. 
In Broadway Tabernacle." 



Miss Keene stated that Mrs, Stone took 
part in the first campaign for woman suf- 
frage in Colorado in 1877, and sent the 
largest financial aid given by any one per- 
son to the campaign of 1893 in Colorado. 
The last letter but one that she ever wrote 
was to Mrs. Hanna, of Denver, on Septem- 
ber 19, 1893, commending Mrs. Carrie 
Lane Chapman to her, and begging her to 
do all she could for the sufi'rage amend- 
ment. The second paper was on "Frances 
Willard," by Miss Yole, and the third on 
"Lady Henry Somerset," by Kathryn 
Bennett, Mrs. James B. Belford gave a 
most interesting talk, saying that the 
papei-s had carried her back to the time 
when she first became interested in the 
temperance movement. Her talk was 
largely reminiscent, she having been per- 
sonally acquainted with the three ladies 
chosen as subjects for the essays of the 
evening. She first saw and heard Lucy 
Stone when she was quite a young girl. 
The account of the famous lecturer's per 
sonal appearance, with the way she im- 
pressed her audience, was very entertain- 
ing. She also gave a short history of the 
early temperance crusades, the causes 
which led to the work, of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union and the 
National Christian Temperance Union, as 
outgrowths. She stated that in 1892 
thirty-four of the original crusaders were 
living in Denver, Mrs. W. F. McDowell 
being one of them. 



A POUND PARTY- 



A "pound party" was given by Mrs. Hen- 
rietta M, Banker in the the school district 
of Holts Corners, Keene Yalley, N. T., 
last week. Generally at a pound party 
each person brings a pound of something, 
but in this case thirty pounds of groceries 
were given by Mrs. Banker herself, and 
each pound was sold at auction, resulting 
in a substantial sum for suffrage work. 
Every package was sold in a wrapper so 
that each person bought "a pig in a poke," 
and when the wrappers were taken off,. 
there was much merriment. The auction 
was followed by refreshments, and every- 
body pronounced it a delightful occasion. 

Mrs. Banker, whose mind is fertile in 
ideas, is about to have a "sunflower con- 
cert." A white curtain is painted with 
sunflowers that seem to be growing, and 
an opening is made in the middle of each 
flower. The singers stand behind the cur- 
tain, and put their faces through the 
openings, and sing in chorus. As the 
painted sunflowers are at different heights, 
some of the singers have to stand on chairs 
or ladders, while others have to kneel. 
There is a small charge for admission, 
and the entertainment serves to bring 
people together, and to interest them in 
suffrage. 



WOMEN FOE PEACE. 

Steps are being taken in Chicago for a 
great Peace Jubilee, soon after the Senate's 
confirmation of the late treaty with Great 
Britain. Women should take part in that 
jubilee. The jSTational Suffrage Associa- 



tion, the A. A. W., the W. C. T. IT., the 
Federation of Clubs and all leading so- 
cieties of women, should pass strong 
resolves favoring arbitration, and choose 
delegates to take part in the jubilee, 
where the voice of women should be 
heard, and would doubtless be welcome. 
Let such action be taken in every society 
of whatever name and in whatever section 
of our wide land. Such expressions would 
have wide influence, and the presence and 
hearing at Chicago of such gifted and 
eloquent women as can readily be found, 
would not only help greatly the ultimate 
oming of "Peace on earth," but would 
be an enlarging element, giving added 
power and higher range to every onward 
and upward step in the world-wide wo- 
man's movement. — Giles B. StebMns in 
Woman's Journal. 



Mes. Helen Choate Peince, whose 
"Story of Christine Rochefort" has had so 
prosperous a career, has written a new 
story, partly American, partly French, 
entitled "The Transatlantic Chatelaine," 
which Houghton, Mifiiin & Co. will bring; 
out soon. 

Miss Grace Likcoen Temple, per- 
haps best known as the decorator of the 
Woman's Building at the Atlanta Exposi- 
tion, though many handsome houses in 
Washington and elsewhere owe their artis- 
tic interior to her, has been entrusted with 
the decoration of Mrs. Cleveland's new 
house at Princeton. Miss Temple has 
just returned from Princeton, whither she 
went to superintend the beginning of her 
work. 

Mrs. Sakah F. Dick has for the 
twenty - fourth consecutive time been 
chosen to the position of cashier in the 
First National Bank of Huntington, Tnd. 
In the twenty-three years Mrs. Dick has 
capably filled the office she has lost but 
two days' time on account of illness. Be- 
sides Mrs. Dick, who is a director of the 
institution also, the bank has another lady 
director, Mrs. Frederika Drover, who for 
years has filled the position, taking an 
active interest in the affairs of the concern, 
which has $200,000 deposits and a capital 
of §100,000. 

Mbs. Julia Waed Hoive is one of the 
busiest of women. Within a few days she 
has given one of her most brilliant papers 
before the "Thought and Work Club" of 
Salem, Mass., made a delightful speech at 
the reception given by the Daughters of 
Yermont, responded at the annual dinner 
of the Boston Mount Holyoke Alumnee 
Association, and participated in several 
other gatherings. The Salem Observer 
remarks: "Mrs. Julia Ward Howe hatha 
pretty wit and one that age cannot wither. 
The other day she referred to her charm- 
ing granddaughters as her "heirs and 
graces." 
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BTJBBLE-BLOWING. 

BY WILLIAM CANTOX. 

Our iilot is small, but sunny limes 
Shut out all cares and troubles ,- 

And there my little girl at times 
And I sit blowing bubbles. 

The screaming swifts race to and fro. 

Bees cross the ivied x:)aling, 
Draughts lift and set the globes we blow 

In freakish currents sailing. 

They glide, they dart, they soar, they break, 

Oh, joyous little daughter. 
What lovely coloured worlds we make, 

What crystal flowers of water ! 

One, green and rosy, slowly drops; 

One soars and shines a minute, 
And carries to the lime-tree tops, 

Our home, reflected in it. 

The gable, with cream rose in bloom, 
She ^ees from roof to basement; 
"Oh, father, there's your little room! " 
She cries in glad amazement. 

To her, enchanted with the gleam, 

The glamour and the glory, 
The bubble home's a home of dream, 

And I must tell its story ; 

Tell what we did, and how we played. 
Withdrawn from care and trouble — 

A father and his merry maid, 
Whose house was in a bubble! 



BEJECTED BECAUSE A WOMAN. 

The rejection by the adjutant-general 
of the United States of the only person 
able to pass the civil-service examination 
for a certain position, simply because she 
is a woman, is arousing considerable dis- 
cussion and indignation. 

The facts in the case are as follows: 
Last September the translator of modern 
languages in the adjutant-general's office 
in Washington resigned to accept a chair 
in Columbia University. As he left the 
■office he remarked that no one could be 
loundto take his place, because the proper 
performance of his duties required a per 
feet knowledge of five modern languages, 
besides other qualifications. The position 
being in the classified service, the Civil 
Service Commission called a special exami- 
nation and advertised for applicants, who 
were informed they "must be able to 
translate into English technical military 
works in French, German, Spanish, and 
Italian; to do typewriting in all of these 
languages ; to do proof-reading and prepare 
manuscript for the press; to be familiar 
with modern library methods and with 
the classification of books; cataloguing, 
indexing, etc." And the advertisement 
added that "he will also be tested in the 
use of the English language and literary 
composition." The adjutant-general re- 
quested that "men only" should be in- 
vited to compete, but Professor Proctor 
maintained it was impossible to make the 
desired change, as the commission made 
no distinction between the sexes. There 
was a number of applicants, both, men and 
women. The men all failed. In fact, the 
only one who passed the examination was 
Miss Maud Stahlnaker, of Washington, 
who found the examination even more 
difficult than was indicated in the adver- 
tisement. She was required to translate 
technical military articles from English 
into French, German, Italian and Spanish, 
which is a very severe test, as all trans- 



lators know. Miss Stahlnaker was certi- 
fied by the commission, but the adjutant- 
general insisted that he did not want a 
woman, and again called upon the com- 
mission for a man. But no man has been 
found able to pass the examination, and 
Miss Stahlnaker's appointment still lies 
unassigned upon his desk, where it has 
been for several weeks. About a week 
after her name was originally certified by 
the Civil Service Commission a messenger 
summoned her to room 153 of the War 
Department Building, when she was in- 
formed that although she had been certi- 
fied by the Civil Service Commission, no 
woman could have the place under any 
circumstances. This was a vei*y unusual 
proceeding, but it was necessary to get 
rid of Miss Stahlnaker without placing on 
the records of the department a confes- 
sion that a place she had honorably earned 
had been denied a woman because of her 
sex. 

Mr, William E. Curtis, of Washington, 
who succinctly sets forth the above facts 
in the Chicago Record of Jan. 22, 1S97, 
says: 

There is no reason why a woman cannot 
act as translator in the War Department. 
'There are a number of women employed 
as clerks in the adjutant-general's office, 
and several of the translators in the State 
and interior departments are women, but 
there is a prejudice against them among 
officers of the army, and the adjutant- 
general will allow the position to remain 
vacant if he cannot find a competent man'. 

Judge Bradwell, of the Chicago Legal 
News, expresses his opinion as follows: 

It has often been said that men and 
women stand upon an equality before the 
Civil Service Commission, but, judging 
from the treatment of Miss Stahlnaker, 
we might almost say that no women need 
apply for positions and expect fair treat- 
ment. Under the rules of the civil ser- 
vice, when Miss Stahlnaker submitted to 
an examination, and was the only person, 
man or woman, to pass the examination, 
she was entitled to the position; and after 
she had obtained the certificate of the 
commission it was a great wrong for the 
adjutant-general not to give her the posi- 
tion. Has the adjutant-general of this 
great country nothing to do but to wage 
war against women? 

To this pertinent question may be added 
another: What right has the adjutant- 
general to thwart the purpose of the Civil 
Service Commission? 

Florence M. Adkinsox. 



PROGRESSIVE HOUSEKEEPING. 

Housekeepers are commonly creatures 
of tradition. We are apt to think it more 
important to "do as mother did" than to 
stop and consider whether there be not a 
better way. Filial regard and the home 
ti-aining given to girls combine to make 
women conservative and timid about try- 
ing anything new in the Irouseliold. 
Mother used a wooden table in the kitchen 
on which meat, fruit and vegetables were 
prepared for cooking, and on whicli dough 
was made for bread and pastry. The soft 
wood absorbed fat and juices, and only 
constant scrubbing prevented the table 
from swarming with bacteria. Poor 
mother! She never heard of bacteria, but 
she knew that the table had to be scrubbed. 
It makes my heart ache to think of the 
unnecessary labor that was done in moth- 
1 er's kitchen. A slate-top table for vege- 



tables and a marble-top table for mixing 
dough would save scrubbing. Stone and 
marble can be sterilized quickly with 
hot water and wiped dry and be chemi- 
cally clean with little labor. Mother used 
an iron spoon. A wooden spoon is bet- 
ter, because quiet and peace are something 
even in the kitchen. 

If we could be a little more open-minded 
about domestic matters, housekeeping 
would be easier and home life happier. 
The progressive housekeeper will not sac- 
rifice the health or comfort of her family, 
but she will save time, labor, temjier and 
nerves by keeping her mind open to the 
things science is continually placing in 
her hands. 

I have been looking about among the 
new apartment houses in New York, and I 
find the architects believe that some of 
us are progressive housekeepers. I find 
hot water is delivered free into erery 
kitchen, day and night, because it is 
cheaper to maintain one fire in the cellar 
than forty fires in forty kitchens. Hot 
water being provided, every kitchen has 
a gas range to avoid the carrying of coal 
up and the ashes down. In the parlors 
and other rooms there is in the fireplace 
a neat veil or screen of white'asbestos. A 
match gives a great sheet of glowing white 
fire, warming and ventilating the room per- 
fectly. An asbestos glow-fire may not be 
as poetical as the old hickory log mother 
had, but the house-mother has more time 
to keep up her reading. 

The progressive housekeeper goes a step 
farther. Under the electric lamp in the 
children's nursery is a little marble shelf. 
On the shelf stands aflat disk of iron with 
a twisted wire from the electric light. By 
turning the button on the lamp the disk 
soon becomes hot, and a little kettle placed 
upon it soon gives hot water for use in 
sickness, or to warm baby's milk, or warm 
a cup of bouillon for the invalid. It is a 
tiny electric stove without fire, light or 
smoke. It is literally black heat. 

If we investigate the matter a little 
further, we find the coffee urn, the chafing- 
dish, the flat-iron each provided with an 
electric heater, and the same current that 
lights the room may boil the eggs, toast 
the bread and cook the griddle cakes, and 
all without lighting a match or seeing a 
flame. In the invalid's room the electric 
current from an ordinary electric lamp 
may warm the bed or pillow and do all 
the work of a hot- water bag without its 
uncertainty and inconvenience. Of course 
this is the most costly cooking we can 
have. It would be extravagant to use 
electricity to cook for a large family. It 
might be the highest economy in a sick 
room, where precision, neatness and time 
are worth more than a high-price heat. 

Kot long ago I called on friends and 
found the family at lunch. I hesitated 
about staying, but my friend insisted that 
I stay, saying, "The cook is away, but that 
makes no difference." I entered the ele- 
gant dining-room, and found the table 
spread for a hot lunch. Judge of my sur- 
prise when my hostess opened a door in a 
beautiful cabinet and exhibited a tiny gas 
kitchen sunk in the wall. The little closet 
was lined with zinc, and was fitted with a 
little gas stove and supplied with shelves 
and hooks for the cooking utensils. A 
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hole in the wall served for a chimney to 
carry off the heat and odor of cooking, 
and here my progressive housekeeper 
could get up a hot lanch even if the cook 
was away. 

After lunch I was shoAvn another bit of 
progressive housekeeping. The flat roof 
of the house was covered with brick and 
surrounded by a wire netting. In one por- 
tion of the roof was an iron arbor with 
glass sides for a shelter from the rain, and 
here, high above the street, safe from 
harm, the progressive young people had a 
beautiful out-of-door playground. The 
house-mother could send them all up 
there and know they were happy and safe 
while she was free for other things. 

Progressive housekeeping means a will- 
ingness to accept new ideas, a willingness 
to do old things in new ways. It is not 
confined to the kitchen or pantry, Further 
investigation shows many new fields in 
which the housekeeper may save time, 
labor, money and nerves if she be only 
willing to try something new. "Mother's 
way" was very good — for mother. There 
are better ways now. — Jane Kingsford, in 
Good Housekeeping. 

MASSACHIISETTS PETITIONS. 

The woman suffragists of Massachusetts 
are greatly pleased and encouraged by the 
steady flow of petitions. Since Jan. 10, 
there have been sent to the Legislature 
124 petitions, signed by 5,762 citizens, over 
twenty-one years of age, representing 
seventy cities and towns, as follows: 
Worcester, Brookline, Pittsfield, Melrose, 
Harvard, Medford, Boston, West Bridge- 
water, Allston, Ipswich, Chatham, Dalton, 
William stown, Hyde Park, Pelham, Wal- 
tham, Harwich, CJjelsea, iSTatick, Cam- 
bridge, Lexington, Attleboro, Gloucester, 
Westfield, Hamilton, Taunton, Watertown, 
Holliston, Salem, Stoughton, Concord, Mid- 
dlefleld, Somerville, Egremont, Shirley, 
Andover, Spencer, Woburn, Wakefield, 
Wellfleet, Quincy, Westminster, Hanover, 
Princeton, Sharon, Reading, Pembroke, 
Whitman, Ashland, Belmont, Baldwin- 
ville, Framingham, Littleton, Plymouth. 
Eevere, New Bedford, Eaynham, Eock- 
land, Leicester, Hatfield, Fairhaven, War- 
ren, Great Barrington, Dana, New Brain- 
tree, Fitchburg, Wellesley and Middleboro. 



made of two hundred and twenty-eight 
women in the San Francisco almshouse, 
has been reprinted in pamphlet form, 
from the quarterly publications of the 
American Statistical Association. 

Professor Lucy Salmon, of Yassar, has 
an article on "Types of State Education," 
in the January New England Ilagazine. 
The frontispiece of this magazine is a pic- 
ture of Mary Lyon, founder of Mount 
Holyoke College, of which Henrietta 
Edgecombe Hooker gives a valuable his- 
torical and descriptive sketch, with illus- 
trations of the buildings and scenery that 
surrounds the College. f. m. a. 



COLLEGE WOMEN. 



Eleanor Anne Pyfe-Andrews, of Shef- 
field, Mass., has been appointed fellow on 
the Mrs. Bloomfield Moore foundation in 
the University of Pennsylvania. She has 
been a student of ISTewnham College, Cam- 
bridge, Eng., head of the English Depart- 
ment of Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore, 
and later Hearer in the Graduate School 
of Bryn Mawr. 

Margaret Lewis, A. M., of Pad cliff e 
'96, has received the American Fellowship 
given by the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnge. Miss Lewis, while a student 
here, carried on an investigation by means 
of which a valuable contribution to the 
histology of nerve cells of invertebrates 
was reached. 

The study which Mary Roberts Smith, 
Assistant Professor of Social Science in 
the Leland Stanford, Junior, University, 



WOMEN ATTORNEYS. 

On motion of Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, 
Mrs. Alice A. Minnick, of Beatrice, Neb., 
was admitted to the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States on Jan. 18. 
Mrs. Minnick is a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska Law School, and has 
practised in the courts of that State for 
several years. She is a middle-aged widow 
with children. On the same day Miss Caro- 
line H. Pier was admitted on motion of 
Miss Kate H. Pier. Both are members, 
with their sister and their mother, of the 
noted Milwaukee firm, Pier & Pier, and 
all are graduates of the Law School of 
the University of Wisconsin. The num- 
ber of women who have the right to 
practice in the highest court is now fifteen. 
The admissions of Mrs. Minnick and Miss 
Pier are distinguished by the fact that 
they were made on the motion of women 
attorneys. 

MissSophonisba P. Breckinridge, daugh- 
ter of Col, W. C. P. Breckinridge, was 
admitted to the bar by examination of 
the Court of Appeals at Frankfort, Ky,, 
on Jan. 22. One of the judges expressed 
the opinion that Miss Breckinridge had 
stood the best examination ever heard 
before the court, and that she was thor- 
oughly versed in the law. Miss Breckin- 
ridge is the first woman examined by this 
court and admitted to practice in the 
Court of Appeals of Kentucky. She was 
educated at A. and M. College, Lexington 
Ky., and spent several years in Paris study- 
ing French and Roman law. 

Miss Emma Eaton, of Iowa City, Iowa, 
who distinguished herself by taking the 
two years' law course at Ann Arbor Uni- 
versity in one year, paying her way en- 
tirely by her stenographic work, is at 
present assisting Chancellor McClain, of 
the Iowa State University, in writing a 
book on criminal law. 

Mrs. Nellie Coke, who was "admitted to 
practice by the Supreme Court of Cali- 
fornia a year or so ago, is on her way to 
South Africa, where she hopes to locate. 
Mrs. Coke stopped in Sydney, Australia, 
where she was interviewed by the Daily 
Telegraph in regard to women attorneys 
in America. 



Mrs. Harriet Worrell, Brooklyn's strong- 
est woman chess player, has commenced a 
course of training for the chess tournament 
which will be held in London by the 
British Ladies' Chess Club in March. She 
hopes to win the $300 first prize. 



TRAINING TEACHERS. 

Miss E. p. Hughes, whom the puke of 
Devonshire has just appointed to serve on 
the committee of inquiry into the pupil 
teacher system, is the principal of the 
well-known Cambridge Training College 
for Women Teachers, which wasfounded, 
to quote the words of the- M'afquis of 
Ripon, "to supply one of the greatest 
wants of our present education system — 
the want of ti-aining teachers." Miss 
Hughes, who is an acknowledged au- 
thority upon educational matters, has 
during the last few years made several 
visits to France and America in order that 
she might study the methods pursued at 
the training colleges in those countries. 
Slie was educated at Newnham, and took 
high honors in the Tripos examinations. 



Eev. Olympia Brown, president of the 
Wisconsin W. S. A., has a son and daugh- 
ter who are two of the most brilliant 
young people in Wisconsin, Her son, 
Parker Brown Willis, graduated at twenty- 
one from Northwestern University, and 
was immediately appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of economics, solely on the ground 
of personal merit. He has since been sent 
to Europe by the University to make in- 
vestigations. The daughter is a graduate 
of the same university, and a girl of great 
promise. Mrs. Brown, on her husband's 
death, took charge of his large printing 
business, and has her hands full carrying 
it on, and at the same time caring for her 
aged mother. 
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Five of the twenty factory inspectors of 
Pennsylvania are women. 

The Philadelphia Crematorium Society 
reports eighty-five cremations during the 
past year. Since 1888 the number was 
five hundred and one. 

A suffrage club has lately been formed 
in Omaha,- Neb., and Miss Lizzie Banker, 
a niece of Mrs. Henrietta M. Banker, of 
Kew York, read a paper before it on Jan. 
25. 

An address made by Mrs. Jane B. 
Moore Bristor, of Baltimore, in favor 
of woman suffrage, which was published 
in Public Spirit of that city, has been 
issued as a leaflet. It will be sent for one 
cent, or ten cents per dozen, by Miss A. 
M. V. Davenport,. 933 N. Broadway, Balti- 
more, Md. 

■ The Brooklyn Ethical Association in- 
vited Rev. Alice Wright and Mrs, Hack- 
staff to read papers before them on the 
"Ethics of Suffrage" at their members' 
meeting last week. The president, Mr. 
Sampson, said Mrs. Wright's paper was 
the best he had ever heard on the sub* 
ject. There was a large attendance, an 
animated discussion and great applause. 
Consul-General Dekay, at Berlin, in- 
forms the State Department that the Ger- 
man Millers' Union has offered a prize 
for a method of destroying the meal moth 
in mills and flour. He thinks some Ameri- 
can should win the prize, and offers to 
receive and transmit methods oft'ered in the 
competition, which should reach him not 
later than April 1. This is an opportunity 
for some scientific housekeeper to win 
distinction and to solve a troublesome 
problem. 

The woman question came up before 
the recent annual meeting of the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Mechanic Association. 
The committees on changes in the by-laws 
reported inexpedient on the proposition, 
to admit members "of either sex,"; and 
the report- was accepted, although James 
Smith, who had made the proposition, 
urged the association to be progressive. 
Many thought that there was nothing in 
the by-laws that excluded women who 
were mechanics from membership. 

When the Colorado House of Eepresen- 
tatives went into a committee of the whole 
for the first time this session, the trying 
position of chairman fell upon Mrs. But- 
ler, formerly of Massachusetts. The Den- 
ver News says: 

She acquitted herself with credit, though 
requiring prompting in one instance. A 
member placed himself in line for mob- 
bing by trying to tie her up on a parlia- 
mentary question. The chairman found 
no lack of members to fly to her aid and 
came through smiling. 

There are still remaining at 3 Park 
St. some of the League reports printed 
for distribution. Any League secretary 
unsupplied with them can have them sent 
by mail on application. The Leagues 
reported are Belmont, Brookline, Cam- 
bridge, City Point, Concord, East Boston, 
Egremont Plain, Hampden County, Hyde 
Park, Leominster, Maiden, Natick, JSTeed- 
ham, iSTewton, North Adams, Pittsfield, 
Eoxbury, Sharon, Somerville, Waltham, 
Warren, Wellesley Hills, Winchester, 
Woburn and Worcester. 



IN THE STATE LEGISLATTTEES. 

The Delaware Legislature has passed a 
bill to appoint an additional Notary Public 
for the city of Wilmington. The bill pro- 
vides that the Notary Public may be 
either a male or female. It is the first bill 
which ever so provided, and it is said that 
a woman will be appointed to the place. 

A woman suffrage constitutional amend- 
ment has been introduced in the South 
Dakota House. 

A committee on the Political Bights of 
Women has been appointed in the Kansas 
House. 

Mr. J. S. Bean has introduced a bill in 
the Kansas House for the extension to 
women of the right to vote upon proposi- 
tions to establish free public libraries. 

The Arkansas State Senate has passed a 
bill introduced by Senator Witt, providing 
that hereafter none but qualified electors 
shall hold any position within the gift of 
the Arkansas Legislature. This measure 
is intended to prevent women from seek-- 
ing or obtaining clerkships. 



WOMEN AT WOEK. 



The equal suffrage women of Topeka, 
Kansas, are working in behalf of a meas- 
ure that provides that an institution be 
maintained by the State to cure those ad- 
dicted to the use of liquor. 

The education committee of the New 
Century Club of Wilmington is working 
to secure the passage of a compulsory ed- 
ucation bill by the Delaware Legislature at 
the present session. 

The Woman's Political Economy League 
of St. Louis has framed a bill asking the 
Missouri Legislatiire to enact that six 
members of the St. Louis school board 
shall be women. 

The women of Laramie, Wyoming, who 
can back their petitions with votes, re- 
cently held a large meeting to formulate 
a petition for the purpose of having the 
Legislature pass a law against the use of 
carriages on election days. A petition was 
drawn up and arrangements were made to 
have it circulated in all the counties in the 
State. Mrs. Judge Brown was elected 
chairman, and Mrs. G. Low, secretary. 

But it is in Colorado that women actu- 
ally engage in legislation. The various 
organizations of women are working for 
bills in which they are interested, par- 
ticularly the bill for an appropriation for 
the State Industrial School for Girls. Mrs. 
Olive C. Butler, of the House of Bepre- 
sentatives, will make an effort to see that 
woman is protected in her home against a 
vagrant and vicious husband. Under the 
the present law the husband can mortgage 
everything within the house and the wife 
know nothing of it until the chattel-mort- 
gage fiend comes to dispossess the wife 
and children. Mrs, Butler will introduce 
a bill providing that any mortgage of ex- 
empt household fui^niture, beds, bedding, 
stoves or kitchen furniture is illegal un- 
less the husband presents a written con- 
sent from his wife or from the person hav- 
ing the care or charge of the infant mem- 
bers of the family. The consent must be 
written and certified to before a proper 
officer in the absence of the husband, and 
the person signing the certificate must do 
so of her own free will. If any firm or 



person takes a mortgage on chattels with- 
out such written consent furnished, and' 
afterwards seizes such property under 
distrain, the wife can recover three times ■ 
the value in a suit at law. — TFoman's 
Journal. 

THE SALVATION AKMY. 

A number of college women are leaders 
in the Salvation Army, Miss Susie Swift, 
the Yassar graduate who for over twelve 
years has been in active service, is prob- 
ably the best known. She was editor for 
some time of All the World, the inter- 
national magazine, and she worked its 
circulation up to 50,000, which is large 
for a missionary Journal. She has been a 
pioneer in the work among waif and stray 
children in London, has labored at a slum 
post in East London, has had charge of 
the British Auxiliary League, and has 
visited nine countries in the interests of 
the army. At present Brigadier Swift ih 
at the head of the Array's league of 
American auxiliaries. She hopes to or- 
ganize a school and college branch, so 
that the claims of the Salvation Army ' 
upon intelligent women shall be brought 
to the attention of leading schools and 
colleges. She has visited the Chicago 
University, the Cook County Normal 
School, and Bryn Mawr College, and has 
recently spoken before the Washington, 
New Haven and Minnesota branches of 
Collegiate Alumnai. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Clark, or, as she is 
known in the Salvation Army, "Captain 
Clark," is another young college woman 
prominent in the work. She prepared 
for college at Wellesley, spent three years 
at Bryn Mawr, and then went abroad and 
entered the University at Zvirich, where 
she devoted herself to the study of Teu- 
tonic philology. While there she met 
General Booth, and had her interest 
aroused in the Army. She does editorial 
work on Army publications in addition to 
her other duties. 

Other college women in the Salvation 
Army are Ensign Jennie Newcomb, of 
Wellesley, who is general secretary to 
Brigadier Swift ; Captain EramaYan Nor- 
den, of Bryn Mawr, Captain Abbie Eeed, 
of Mount Holyoke, and Adjutant Ellen 
Pash, of Girton, who is now in India. 



The great army of women artists feel a 
certain amount of disappointment at the 
manner in which their own claims are per- 
sistently ignored by the RoyaL Academy. 
The names of three ladies have long been 
upon the list of candidates for the asso- 
ciateship, and that of a fourth — one of 
the most eminent painters of her sex- 
was added to it a few days ago. Yet to 
none of these did the ungallant academi- 
cians give one single vote, and there seems 
but little hope that any woman artist of 
our time will follow in the footsteps of 
Angelica Kauffmann and Mary Moser, 
and take her seat among the forty. It 
may not be generally known, however, 
that Lady Butler, while the fame of "The 
Roll Call" was still fresh in the public 
mind, was once within two votes of being 
elected an associate. The artist who de- 
feated her by this narrow majority "was 
Mr. Hubert Herkomer. — Boston Adver- 
tiser. 
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AN ILLINOIS WOMAN IN COLORADO. 

To tlie mass of testimony already given 
concerning tlie recent elections in Colo- 
rado, "\ve add the following, contributed 
to the Illinois WatcJi-Toicer by Lizzie|M, 
Mason. She writes: 

Having lengthened out my stay in Colo- 
rado until I was entitled to vote, I confess 
it was with a feeling of anxiety and curi- 
osity, mixed with thankfulness, that 1 
rode down to the little town on election 
morning. 

I was glad to note the half holiday attire 
of the people, and cordial greetings, 
though I knew there was intense feeling 
under the surface. Here the majority 
was just as anxious on the silver question 
as the majority in Illinois regarding gold, 
and there was quite a sprinkling of prohi- 
bition voters also. 

The ladies of the Congregational church 
served dinner and suijper, and men and 
women of all parties came in, paid their 
quarter and had a good meal. The tables 
were decorated with yellow chrysanthe- 
mums, which looked much more attrac- 
tive than beer bottles, and the odor of the 
food was preferable to tobacco smoke. 

After we had washed the dinner dishes 
and reset the tables for supper, we went 
over in sections to the polls and voted. 
There was very little discussion during 
the day in regard to candidates or parties, 
but one could just feel that each woman 
had come with her mind made up, and did 
not expect to change it. One thing that 
interested me was the way in which the 
men took to the women's voting, doing 
everything they could to make matters 
easy and pleasant for them. 

Another question that was satisfactorily 
settled in my mind was, what would be- 
come of the babies while the mother 
voted? Why, I saw fathers standing 
around and holding the babies, and they 
did not act as if they were ashamed! I 
also saw grandmothers, after they had 
voted, sit down on seats which the men 
had provided, and take care of their daugh- 
ters' children while they voted. 

When school was out, many of the older 
children came over to the ball, Avhere they 
had a table all to tJiemselves, and a merry 
time. There was quite a social time 
around the supper table. Among the 
older people every one felt that they had 
expressed their views and could not 
change the results. I just wish that I 
could have taken a broom and swept some 
of the cobwebs out .of the brains of some 
people who are afraid the women will not 
be quite so nice if they vote. 

After going home we wanted to christen 
something in honor of the day, and I had 
a silk quilt which a dear friend had 
pieced for me, who has passed on since 
I came away from Illinois. It was just 



finished, and, feeling as truly feminine as 
ever, though we had voted, we crawled 
in under its soft folds and dreamed of 
victory. 

I believe the "woman's vote" will be a 
mighty lever in raising the thought of the 
nation to a higher standard along moral, 
industrial and economic lines. 



THE rORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 

At the next fortnightly meeting of the 
Mass. W. S. A., which will be held at 3 
Park Street next Tuesday, Feb. 9, at 2.30 
P. M., Rabbi Charles Fleischer will speak 
on "Immigration." This subject holds 
just now so prominent a place in the pub- 
lic mind that a spirited discussion should 
follow the paper. It is hoped that Mrs. 
Livermore will be able to preside. Mem- 
bers will be admitted on presentation of 
tickets, and all others will pay fifteen 
cents at the door. Light refreshments 
will be served, as usual. 



AN HISTORICAL CURIOSITY. 

The Woman's Journal of Feb. 6 pub- 
lishes in full the annual report issued by 
"The JiTew York State Association Op- 
posed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women." The remonstrants are in the 
habit of boasting of the large membership 
of this Association. Their report shows 
that they have only one hundred members 
who have paid dues. The New York State 
Woman Suffrage Association has about 
1,600 members who have paid dues. The 
"New York State Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women" 
counts as a member every woman who 
signs a statement that she is opposed to 
equal suffrage. On that principle, the 
New York State Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion might claim 600,000 members, since 
more than 600,000 persons petitioned the 
last New York Constitutional Convention 
for woman suffrage. 

In England, when it was proposed to 
abolish the political disabilities of Dis- 
senters, a number of Dissenting ministers 
addressed to Parliament a petition pro- 
testing against any such action. In times 
to come, this protest of women against 
woman suifrage will seem as odd and 
grotesque as that old historic document. 
Alice Stone Blackwelx. 



RECEPTION TO JANE ADDAMS. 

The Massachusetts W. S. A. will give a 
reception to Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, Chicago, on the afternoon of Tues- 
day, Feb. 16, at the Suffrage Parlors, 3 
Park Street. Miss Addams is one of the 
most remarkable women of the century, 
and all those who know of her great work 
among the poor of Chicago will be glad of 
this chance to meet her. 



The bill to confer the parliamentary 
franchise upon women passed to a second 
reading this week in the English House 
of Commons, by a vote of 228 to 157. 

Sexatok Cullom has presented in the 
U. S. Senate the petition of the Illinois 
State Grange, requesting Congress to take 
preliminary steps toward making woman 
suffrage a national policy. 

The Alabama Legislature has passed a 
law making women eligible as county 
superintendents of schools. On Jan; 30 
Gov. Johnson appointed Miss Fannie 
Cabiniss register in chancery for Madison 
County. 

Gov. WoixoTT, of Massachusetts, has 
reappointed Sarah E. Whitin, Northamp- 
ton, trustee Worcester Lunatic Hospital; 
Ruth S. Murray, New Bedford, trustee 
Taunton Insane Hospital; Sarah T. Wood- 
worth, Cbicopee, trustee Northampton 
Lunatic Hospital. 

The Ethical Association of Rochester, 
N. Y., will celebrate the seventy-seventh 
birthday of Miss Susan B. Anthony on 
Feb. 15, and will at the same time cele- 
brate the fiftieth birthday of Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, which will occur on Feb. 14. 
Miss Shaw will be visiting Miss Anthony 
in Rochester at this time. 

The Connecticut W. S. A. has presented 
bills asking for presidential and municipal 
suffrage, and one asking that the word 
"male" be erased from the article in the 
Constitution which qualifies electors. Mr. 
Hooker has introduced a bill praying that 
tax-paying women either be allowed to 
vote or have their taxes abated. 

The Missouri State Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs, at its first annual meeting, held 
in Kansas City, Jan. 19-21, draughted a 
bill to permit women to serve on school 
boards, and sent a committee of three 
women to the Legislature to try to secure 
its passage. They are also working for 
the establishment of a State Board of 
Charities, half the members to be women. 

The sixteenth anniversary of the Young 
People's Society of Christian Endeavor 
was celebrated this week all over the 
world. There are now more than 47,000 
societies, with a membership of nearly 
three million. The young men and women 
who cooperate in this society for Christian 
work, temperance and good citizenship, 
are in training for "equality before the 
law," both secular and ecclesiastical. 

Mks. Louise RixcnEY McKay, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been giving a series of 
talks to the children in the public schools, 
on '"Dental Hygiene," teaching them what 
they need to know about the care and 
preservation of the teeth. It is an excel- 
lent idea, and might be copied in other 
States with advantage. Mrs. McKay's 
work has i)roved so useful that it has been 
formally commended by the Governor, as 
w^ell as by the school superintendents. 
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THE DES MOINES CONVENTION. 

The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association lield its Twenty-ninth Annual 
Meeting in Des Moines, Iowa, January 25 
to 30, inclusive. Notwithstanding the 
severity of the weather (thermometer on 
Jan. 2i and 25 being 24 degrees below 
zero), sixty-three delegates, representing 
twenty State societies, assembled. jSTatu- 
rally the East and South were not fully 
represented, Massachusetts alone from 
New England answering the roll-call. The 
South sent delegates from Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, and Louisiana. New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin, were present from the Middle States 
and Middle West. California appeared 
for the Pacific Slope, and the Eocky 
Mountain States sent delegates from Mon- 
tana, Idaho, Utah and Colorado; the last 
three sending women voters. 

The delegations were remarkable for 
ability, hope, and enthusiasm. Never, at 
any previous annual meeting, had there 
been such progress repoi'ted. Two new 
free States within the past year! Four 
stars non- upon the suffrage flag! Cali- 
fornia more than half redeemed ! Amend- 
ments probable during the coming year in 
five States and Territories ! 

The gathering was notable also as a 
council of a majority of the leading 
workers of the country. Surrounding Miss 
Anthony as president were Eev. Anna 
Howard Shaw, the vice-president, and the 
entire business committee, consisting of 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, of Philadelphia, 
the corresponding secretary; Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, the recording secretary; 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, of Warren, O., 
the treasurer; Miss Laura Clay, of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., the auditor: and Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman-Catt, 106 World Building, New 
Tork, chairman of the organization com- 
mittee; the only absent member being the 
late Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, of San Fran- 
cisco, who had recently sacrificed her life 
in the heroic effort to save that of her 
daughter. Miss Mary C. Hay and Mrs. 
Emma Smith Devoe were also present; 
also Miss Lucy Anthony, chairman of the 
committee on local arrangements. The 
four national woman suffrage papers, 
the National Suffrage Bnlletin, Woman's 
JouKNAL, Tribune, and Column, were rep- 
resented by their editors ; also four of the 
State suffrage papers, viz., the Standard 
of Iowa, the Citizen of Wisconsin, the 
Forum of Illinois, and the iVoman's Ex- 
2)onen.t of Utah. The enfranchised States 
were worthily represented by Mrs. Mary 
C. C. Bradford, of Colorado, Mrs.Emeline 
B. Wells, of Utah, and Mrs. Woods, of 
Idaho, all of whom have been prominently 
identified with the emancipation of the 
womanhood of the Mountain States. Iowa 
had her full delegation, headed by her 
State president, Mrs. Ballard, with 
her chairman of executive committee, 
Mrs. Mary J. Coggeshail; her former 
president, Mrs. Bemis; her former com- 
mittee on legislation, Mrs. Hunter; 
Mrs. Martha C. Callanan, chairman of 
entertainment committee; and a grand 
array of State workers, among them Mrs. 
Margaret W. Campbell, for more than 
twenty-five years one of the most efficient 
pioneers in Maine, Massachusetts, Iowa, 



Colorado, and elsewhere; also Eunice T. 
Barnett, Jane Den by, Julia Clark Hallam, 
Ella Moffat, Rowena Stevens, Mrs. Col. 
Springer, Emily Phillips, KomaT. Woods, 
Mrs. Flynt, and others. New York sent 
ten delegates, among them, in addition to 
those elsewhere named, Mrs. Mariana W. 
Chapman, her State president, Mrs. Hen- 
rie;ta Banker, Miss Isabel Howland, T. 
Augusta Armstrong, Mary N. Hubbard, 
Mary S. Anthony, James and Angelia M. 
Sargent. From New Jersey came Mrs. 
Phebe C. Wright: from Ohio Martha Mc- 
Clellan Brown, D. D., and Elizabeth J. 
Hauser; from Pennsylvania Mary B, 
Luckie and Nicolas M. Shaw; from Min- 
nesota Mrs. Julia B. Nelson, Martha Scott 
Anderson, Lydia E. Eastwood, Martha 
Thompson Adams, and Delilali C. Eeed; 
from Missouri Miss Ella Harrison, her 
State president, Mrs. Addie M. Johnson, 
and Alice Blackburn; from Michigan Mrs. 
Elizabeth A. Willard; from Massachusetts 
Miss Lavina A. Hatch and H. B. Black- 
well; from Montana Mary B. Atwater, 
M. D. ; from Nebraska Mrs. Clara B. Colby, 
her State president, Abby Gay Dustin, 
and Mary Smith Hayward; from Cali- 
fornia Miss Mary G. Hay and Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson; from Illinois 
Mrs. Emma Smith De Yoe, Kate Hughes, 
Angelia Graver, Julia Mills Dunn, and 
Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch; from 
Kansas Mrs. Katie E. Addison, her State 
president, Mrs. Annie C. Wait, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Wardall; from Kentucky 
Sarah Clay Bennett; from Louisiana Kath- 
arine Nobles, of The States; from Wiscon- 
sin Mrs. Ellen A. Rose, L. N. Eastman, 
and Jessie M. Luther. 

The meetings were held in the large and 
commodious Christian Church, centrally 
situated, with a fine auditorium seating 
1,500, and numerous chapels and commit- 
tee-rooms admirably adapted to the pur- 
poses of the convention, and accommo- 
dating an overflow meeting of 500 on one 
of the evenings when the church was 
unable to hold the audience. Indeed, it 
was filled every afternoon and crowded at 
every one of the four evening sessions. 

Private hospitality was profuse and 
generous. Every delegate and scores of 
visitors were entertained in the homes of 
leading citizens. Mr. and Mrs. Callanan 
entertained the president, the entire busi- 
ness committee, the general officers and 
the secretaries, in their spacious and 
beautiful mansion. There were held the 
sessions of the Executive Committee and 
Business Committee before and after the 
convention. Receptions were tendered 
by the Des Moines Woman's Club, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Hubbell at their magnificent 
mansion, by the Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association, and others. On Sunday 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson and Mrs. 
Bradford addressed crowded congrega- 
tions. Miss Blackwell, Mrs. Avery and 
others spoke to the Young Women's 
Christian Association. The Governor of 
the State and the Mayor of the city, the 
pastor of the church, Mrs. Macomber, on 
behalf of the Woman's Clubs, and Mrs. 
Ballard, on behalf of the Iowa W. S. A., 
made addresses of welcome. But the 
crowning honor was an invitation volun- 
tarily extended to the convention by the 
1 Iowa State Senate to address that body, 



both Houses, adjourning at 11 A. M, to 
listen for an hour to ten-minute addresses 
by Miss Anthony, Miss Blackwell, Mrs. 
Colby, Mrs. Bradford, Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man-Catt (herself a daughter of Iowa), 
and Mrs. Ballard, Rev. Anna Howard Shaw, 
The four daily newspapers of the city 
gave full and fair reports, and not un- 
friendly editorials. Nothing occurred to 
mar the harmony or diminish the dignity 
and impressiveness of the convention. An 
excellent plan of work was adopted. From 
first to last the meeting was a great suc- 
cess, and will give an additional impulse 
to the tide of public sentiment now rising 
in irresistiblepower throughout the entire 
country. Henrv B. Blackwell. 



COLLEGE NOTES. 

A great impetus lias been given to co- 
education in the South by the recent gift 
of 8100,000 by Mr. Washington Duke, of 
Durham, N. C, to Trinity College, on con- 
dition that women be admitted on the 
same basis as men. The Raleigh (N. C.) 
Observer says: 

Mr. Duke is a man of great practical 
sense. He has been studying Trinity Col- 
lege since it first moved to Durham. He 
has become convinced, just as Ezra Cor- 
nell came to believe, that when larger 
opportunities of higher education are 
offered to men they ought also to be given 
to women. In North Carolina, Elon, 
Catawba, Guilford and Rutherford have 
been open to women, and tlie pmctice has 
worked well. 

The New England ministers are prepar- 
ing to make Sunday, Feb. 2S, a Mary Lyon 
day, celebrating the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birtli of this fiiraous woman. 

"Even conservative college customs have 
to courtesy to the change of public senti- 
ment regarding women," says the Buffalo 
(N. Y.) Courier. "It has long been the 
rule of Yale classes to present a silver cup 
at triennial — the first reunion after gradu- 
ation — to the Class Boy, the first son born 
to a member of the class. When the class 
of 1356 — which included Judges Brewer 
and Brown of the United States Supreme 
Court, Chauncey M. Depew, and the Rev. 
Wolcott Calkins, formerly of Buffalo — 
held its triennial in 1859, there was no 
Class Boy, and rather than give the cup 
to a girl the ceremony was omitted alto- 
gether. Now, after celebrating its fortieth 
anniversary, the clavss has made tardy 
amends by sending at Christmas time a 
beautiful silver loving-cup to Mrs. Rowena 
E. Overall, of Murfreesborough, Tenn., 
the first-born child of the class, daughter 
of Emmet A, Eaken, Her falher died in 
1804. Mrs. Overall is probably the only 
recognized 'Class Girl' in the annals of 
Yale, so firmly has the Salic law hitherto 
held in the award of the cup." 



WOMEN IN UTAH LEGISLATUEE. 

The Senate of Utah was called to order, 
Jan. 12, by Mrs. Lilly R. Pardee, chief 
clerk of the last Senate. After reading 
the official roll, she asked the farther 
pleasure of the Senate. A president hav- 
ing been nominated, she put the nomina- 
tion to vote and then declared the gentle- 
man elected. Such an instance of the 
prompt and unembarrassed performance 
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of this ofBcial duty will do much to con- 
vince the world that women are not out of 
place in legislative halls. The women 
elected officers of the Senate are: Docket 
clerk, Miss Alice White, of Beaver; com- 
mittee clerk, Miss Oletta Halgren, of 
Weber. Mrs. A. U. Hobson, of Cache, is 
engrossing and enrolling clerk of the 
House. Dr. Martha Hughes Cannon is in 
the Senate, and Mrs. La Barthe and Mrs. 
Anderson in the House. A motion being 
made to reduce the salaries of officers of 
the House from $6.00 and S4.00 to §4.00 
and §3.00, both women representatives 
voted for the reduction. — Womari's Trib- 
une, 

RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICEES. 

The National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, at its twenty-ninth Annual 
Meeting in Des Moines, Iowa, last week, 
unanimously adopted the following 

RESOLUTIONS : 

Resolved, 1. That the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association is and will 
continue to be non-partisan, and appeals to 
men of all parties to secure suffrage for 
women. 

2. That we rejoice in the establishment 
during the past year of full woman suffrage 
by the States of Utah and Idaho, making, 
with Wyoming and Colorado, four free 
States for women. 

3. That the magnificent vote in Califor- 
nia, 110,000 for woman suffrage to 127,000 
opposed, being a majority of the votes of the 
entire State outside of "San Francisco and 
Oakland, shows that the heart and con- 
science of the people are with us, and we 
recommend the immediate resubmission of 
the question. 

4. That we will continue to petition Con- 
gress to protect women citizens in their 
right to vote by a sixteenth constitutional 
amendment, and every other form of appro- 
priate legislation. 

5. That we urge each State society to 
memorialize its L.egislature, at «very ses- 
sion, for full legal and political equality for 
women, in every form, and to secure hear- 
ings in its behalf. 

6. That, as representatiYes of the women 
of America, opposed to the barbarism of war, 
we declare our hearty approval ot the treaty 
of arbitration between the United States and 
Great Britain, and we respectfully call upon 
our senators to ratify the same. 

7. ThatwethankMr. Washington Duke, of 
Durham, N. C, and cordiallv appreciate his 
gift of §100,000 to Trinity College, of that 
State, on condition that women shall always 
have equal advantages with men. 

8. "Whereas, it is stated that Miss Stahl- 
nacker alone has passed the civil service 
examination for translator of modern lan- 
guages in the office of the United States 
adjutant-general, which requires ability to 

, speak and write six modern languages and 
to translate from one to the other; and 
whereas, the adjutant-general refuses to 

. appoint her becatise she is a woman; there- 
fore, 

Hesolved, That we respectfully petition 
the national executive to enforce the princi- 
ple of civil service reform in api>lication to 
her appointment. 

9. That we thank the Iowa Senate for its 
courtesy in inviting this convention to pre- 

. sent the claims of woman suffrage before 
that honorable body. 

10. That we thank the people of Des 
Moines for their generous liospitality to the 

. delegates in attendance on this convention ; 
also the newspapers of the city for their full 
and fair reports ; the railroads of the country 
for reduced rates: Mrs. Frank Walden for 
the use of a typewriter; and the Kimballs 
for the use of a piano. 

OFFICERS : 

The following officers for the year 1897 

"were elected: 

Fresident—]Sl.isii Susan B. Anthony. 

Vice-President at Large— Rev. Anna How- 
ard Shaw. 

Cor. Secretary— 'Mts. Rachel Foster Avery. 

Mec. Seeretari/— Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well. 

Treasicrer—Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton. 



Auditors -Miss Laura Clay, Mrs. Catharine 
Waugli McCuiloch. 

Chairman Organization Com. — Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman-Catt. 

Standing Committees were chosen as 
follows: 

PROGRAMME COMMITTEE. 
Miss S. B. Anthony (ex officio). 
Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, Pa. 
Mrs. Evelyn L. Ordwav, La. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Ind. 
Mrs. Mary C. Swift, Cai. 

PRESS WORK. 
Mrs. Ida A. Harper. 

COK-VENTIOJT PRESS WORK. 
Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton. 

PRESIDENTIAL . SUFFRAGE. 

Henry B. Blackwell, with power to choose 
his own committee. 

RAILROAD RATES. 

Miss Mary G. Hay. 

LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS. 

Miss Lucy E. Anthony. 

ENROLMENT. 
Mrs. Louise South worth. 

PLAN OF WORK. 

Mrs. Mariana Chapman, JST. Y. 
Mrs. Ella Knowles Haskell, Mont. 
Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, la. 
Dr. Cora Smith Eaton, Minn. 
Miss Ella Harrison, Mo. 
Mrs. E. G. Houston, Tex. 
Mrs. May S. Knaggs, Mich. 
Mrs. Virginia D. Young, S. C. 
Mrs. Kate R. Addison, Kan. 

PLATFORM COMMITTEE. 

Mrs. C. McCullough Everhard, O. 
Mrs. A. G. Patterson, Colo. 
Mrs. Catherine P. Wallace, IST. M. 

ORGANIZATION COMMITTEE. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt, N. Y. 

Mrs. C. Holt Flynt, la. 

Miss Helen M. Reynolds, Colo. 

Mrs. Viola C. Neblett, S. C. 

Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, Mass. Also one 
member from Illinois, to be chosen by the 
chairman. 

CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE. 
Miss Susan B. Anthony (ex officio), 
Mrs. Martha Powell Thompson. 
Mrs. Clara B. Colby. 
Mrs. Nettie Lovisa White. 
Mrs. Ruth B. Hoar. 
Mrs. Harriet M. Teller. 
Mrs. Bessie V. Pettigrew 
Miss Katherine Reed. 
Mrs. Alice M. A. Pickler. 
Mrs. Lydia A. Northway. 
Miss Jennie-Broderick. 
Mrs. Corinne M. Allen. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt. 
Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis. 
Mrs. Caroline B. Bueii. 
Mrs. Louise Southworth. 
Miss Jessie J. Cassidy. 
Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman. 
Mrs. Imogene C. Fales. 

FEDERAL SUFFRAGE, 

Mrs. Sallie Clay Bennett. 
Mrs. Martha E. Root. 
Melvin A. Root. 

COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION. 

Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake,- with power 
to choose her own committee, of whom it 
is recommended that Mrs. Clara B. Colby 
be one. 

JUST LIKE CANAL-BOATS. 

Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson, in her ad- 
mirable paper on "The National Council of 
Women of the United States," in the Feb- 
ruary Arena, aptly says: 

From their first efforts to help men in 
their beneficent projects, women were 
like those who, finding a slow old boat 
making its way through a canal, were 
ready to supply the means to push or ptill 
it forward. When their eyes were opened 
they began to see new needs and to make 
< new projects of their own, and in their 



eagerness they not only built new boats, 
but here and there attempted to dig new 
canals running parallel with the old, 
passing throiigh the same region, yet 
separate and distinct. Now, after more 
or less lonely years of pushing and pull- 
ing, both men and women have discovered 
that united crafts can be propelled by 
united forces, and that one channel is 
better than two for boats that go one way 
freighted with the same supply for the 
self-same hunger and need. For a time 
we shall go on inducing women to help in 
the organized work of men, and men to 
aid in the organized work of women, be- 
cause each needs the other for the com- 
pletion of much that is beguu. But they 
read not aright the signs of the times, nor 
keep abreast of the age's progress, who 
are not looking for a day when organiza- 
tions of men and organizations of women 
will be working together, not for the 
benefit of one or the other separately, but 
in full recognition that separation is im- 
possible, and working in full accord in 
thought and hope and toil for the ultimate 
good of all. 



IN THE LEGISLATXTRES. 

A number of well-known people ap- 
peared before the Legislative Committee 
on Metropolitan Affairs, on Feb. 3, to sup- 
port the proposition to separate into dis- 
tinct departments the children, insane and 
paupers and criminals in the care of the 
city of Boston. Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln 
was one of the speakers. 

Mr. Grimes, of Holt, has offered a joint 
resolution in the Nebraska Legislature 
petitioning Congress to submit to the 
State Legislatures a woman suffrage 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States. 

The judiciary committee of the Maine 
Legislature gave a hearing on woman suf- 
frage on Jan. 27. Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, 
of Stroudwater, and Mrs. J. M. Wyman, 
of Augusta, spoke in favor of the bill, and 
Mrs. Charles T. Ogden, of Woodfords, 
spoke against it. 

A new phase has been, developed this 
year in legislative proceedings, the casting 
of a few votes for women for United 
States Senators. The Washington House 
gave one vote for Mrs. Mary E, Hobarfc 
on one ballot. In the Utah Legislature 
Mrs. E. K. La Barthe, who is a member of 
the lower House, received four votes. On 
another day five votes were cast for Mrs. 
S. E. Anderson. The Boston Daily Herald 
looks forward and remarks : 

The four votes thrown for a woman for 
United States Senator from Utah are said 
to have been purely complimentary, but 
they are reminders of the fact that women 
may yet sit in the United States Senate. 
What if Utah should really elect one now! 



LUCT STONE'S PORTEAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the helio- 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or (2) as 
a premium for three new subscribers to 
the Woman's Column; or (8) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscriptiou, and sends two 
new subscribers. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



NEED OF ORGANIZATION. 

The most important report presented at 
the Des Moines Convention was that of 
the Organization Committee. It is pub- 
lished in this week's Wotnan's Journal. 
After reviewing the remarkable work done 
in the different States during the year, 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt says: 

Ic is a matter of regret that no reliable 
statement of onr organized strength can 
be made. The dues paid to the national 
- treasurer ought to be reliable means by 
which to judge the status of our associa- 
tion, but there are many permanent clubs 
which fail to pay their dues; and even 
State Associations neglect to pay their 
dues on time. The confnsion is further 
aggravated by the fact that some associa- 
tions withhold dues which belong to the 
National Association, while still other 
States, evidently ashamed of their own in- 
activity, pay a larger sura than the real 
organization within the State will warrant. 
Certainly, no one familiar with the 
growth of our cause will for one moment 
be led to suppose that the falling off in 
organization is an indication of a decrease 
in sentiment. What, then, is the cause 
of this decrease ill organization? It grieves 
us to say it, but the time has come when 
it must be said. There is but one cause, 
and that is, inefficient State officers. We 
consider it to be the especial duty of every 
State treasurer to see that the local treas- 
urers collect and pay their dues to the 
State Association at the time specified. It 
is her further duty to see that the national 
portion of these dues is then forwarded 
to the national treasurei-. Unfortunately, 
too many of our State treasurers are dere- 
lict in these duties. They accept the dues 
of those clubs which volunteer to pay 
them, but they do not persevere in the 
work of nudging the slothful ones. We 
believe that until each State president 
keeps in close correspondence with all 
her local presidents, each treasurer with 
all local treasurers, each corresponding 
secretary with all local corresponding 
secretaries, and by this means constantly 
instructs and trains the local workers into 
better and more businesslike methods, 
we shall never grow into a large associa- 
tion. The National Committee on Organ- 
ization might raise a million dollars in a 
year and might expend it in organization, 
and yet our association would never 
become the powerful body it ought to be 
if State officers, through negligence of 
their official duties, become obstructionists 
in the way. We feel that the time has 
now come when the question of woman 
suffrage depends no longer upon the 
methods of those opposed, but upon the 
vigor, determination and common sense 
used by the friends of suffrage. It is our 
earnest belief that, if the officers of our 
various associations will give to their 
official duties hard, earnest, painstaking, 
conscientious service, another ten years 
may see the last vestige of woman's in- 
equality removed. This happy result can 
never be achieved so long as officers are 
content to allow a few letters to consti- 
tute their ofELcial work, and one solitary 
State convention to stand as the only 
representative of work done. Every mem- 
ber of our association is looking forward 
to the day when a national amendment 
may be submitted. A national amend- 
ment can be carried in no Legislature 
unless that State can demonstrate the 
desire of its people for the establishment 
of woman suffrage. This demonstration 
can never be made until a large and pow- 
erful organization, whiclx is capable of 
gathering petitions from every precinct, 
shall be extended throughout "the length 
and breadth of the State. The time has 
come when we may consider that any 
board of State officers who continue to 
hold their offices, and yet neglect to extend 



the work of organization, are really ob- 
structionists in the way of our final tri- 
umph, and anyassociation which tolerates 
such officers shares equally in the blame. 
Sentiment must be laid aside, and the 
best interests of the cause we profess to 
serve should alone be considered. No 
officer should be elected to a State presi- 
dency solely because in former years, 
when the cause was unpopular, she ex- 
pressed herself as favorable to woman 
suffrage; yet this is true in more than one 
State. It is too late to give honors for 
work that has been done. We need service 
now, and that of the most energetic and 
judicious kind. We implore the local 
members of all State associations where 
work is now at a standstill to arouse from 
their lethargy and to establish new meth- 
ods, even at the sacrifice of personal senti- 
ment; to elect working officers, and put 
their organization upon an active and 
enterprising basis. With this done, 
another year will witness our association 
in the most prosperous condition it^ias 
yet known. 

Other States have amendments pend- 
ing the coming year. It is to be hoped 
these amendments may be carried. In 
the immediate future, it is no stretch of 
imagination to say we may see every State 
west of the Missouri carried for woman 
suffrage. At that time we shall be ready 
for our National Amendment, but whither 
shall we look for its ratification when 
State Associations are satisfied, year after 
year, to see no increase in membership? 
In most of the States where the difficulty 
referi-ed to exists, the woman suffrage 
sentiment is strong enough to carry the 
State, but it stands unorganized, and is 
thus ineffective. The officers of the State 
do not, themselves, know the strength of 
the sentiment, and they have made no 
effort to become acquainted with it. 
These are plain and disagreeable state- 
ments, yet the interests of the woman 
suffrage movement warrant them. We 
can only appeal to every State officer 
tlirougbout the Union to be more con- 
scientious in the discharge of her duty. 

Let us not forget that we are all citizens 
of the same Republic, striving to accom- 
plish the establishment of the political 
liberty of women. Let us not forget that 
our work will never be complete, so long 
as the women of a single State remain in 
the bonds of inequality, and that it can 
make no difference to us in what State 
or Teri-itory the victory conres first. It 
certainly is our duty, as one united band, 
to strike together at whatever point ap- 
pears the most vulnerable, and to win a 
victory wherever we can. This may only 
be accomplished when we all understand 
that there is no local, State or National 
division which brings us any difference of 
duty, interest or obligation. Our duty is 
the same in each, and we implore one and 
all to lay aside any personalities or i:)etty 
jealousies which may threaten, that we 
may all stand together, a united, solid, 
determined organization, which can know 
no discouragement and brook no defeat. 



THE NATIONAL CONGKESS OP MOTHERS. 

After looking over the programme for 
the Congress of Mothers which will open 
in Washington, D. C, on Feb. 17 and con- 
tinue three days, it seems as though tlie 
meeting might be more appropriately 
termed a Congress for the discussion of 
the needs and interests of mothers and 
children. Of the twenty-six papers and 
addresses announced, six will be given by 
men and five by unmarried w^omen. Un- 
questionably, the interchange of views 
from many and diverse standpoints will 
be of great value. 

The Congress will open with an address 



of welcome by the president, Mrs. Theo- 
dore W. Birney, to which Mrs. Mary Lowe 
Dickinson will respond. Papers will be 
read during the sessions on the following 
subjects: "Day Nurseries and Mothers of 
the Submerged Classes," by Mrs. Lucy S. 
Bainbridge, who is at the head of the Wo- 
man's Department of City Missions of New 
Tork; "National Training School for 
Mothers," by Mrs. Robert Cotton of Falk- 
land, N. C. ; "Nature Studies in the Home," 
by Miss AnnaSchreyver of Michigan State 
Normal School, formerly of the Teachers' 
College of New- York City; "Mothers and 
the Schools," by Mrs. W. F. Crafts of 
Washington; "What the Kindergarten 
Means^to Mothers," Miss Amalie Hofer, 
editor 'of the Kindergarten Magazine of 
Chicago; "Parental Reverence as Taught 
in Hebrew Homes," Mrs. Rebekah Kohut, 
New York; "Reproduction and Natural 
Law," Mrs, Alice Lee Moque of Washing- 
ton; "The Moral Responsibility of Women 
in Heredity," Mrs. Helen M. Gardener of 
Boston; "Reading Courses for Mothers," 
Mrs. Margaret E. Saugster, editor of 
Harper^ s Bazar; "Physical Culture," Miss 
Julia King of Boston; "Character-Build- 
ing vs. Education," Mrs. Ellen Richardson 
of Boston; "Mothers' Relation to the Soupd 
Physical Development of Youth," Mrs. 
Jenness Miller; "The Mother's Greatest 
Needs," Miss Frances Newton, Chicago, 
superintendent Kindergarten Work, 
Chautauqua; "Dietetics," Mrs. Louise M. 
Hogan, Germantown,*Pa. ; "Playgrounds," 
]Miss Constance Mackenzie of Philadelphia, 
kindergartener; "Heredity," Mrs. W. H. 
Felton, Carters ville, N. C. ; "How Shall the 
Nation?Secure Educated Mothers ?" Mrs. 
Stanton Blatch, New York; "Club Organ- 
ization," Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, Chicago; 
"Importance of Bringing the Young in 
Touch with Great Literature," Mr. Ham- 
ilton Mabie^ of the New York Outlook; 
"Some^Practical Results of Child Study," 
Dr. G. Stanley Hall, president of Clarke 
University, "How to Guard Our Youth 
Againstj^Bad Literature," Anthony Com- 
stock; "Mother and Child in the Primitive 
World," Frank Hamilton Gushing, Wash- 
ington; "The Value of Music in the De- 
velopment of Character," Rev. W. A. Bart- 
lett, D. D., ^Lowell, Mass.; and "Stories," 
Dr. W. L. Hervey, New York. 

Railroads in the territory of the Trunk 
Line] |Association will sell round-trip 
tickets to^i)ersons desiring to attend the 
Congress at one and one-third fare, good 
until Feb. 27, and those in the territory of 
the Southern Passenger Association will 
sell tickets at the same rate, good until 
March G, thus enabling visitors to remain 
until after the inauguration of President 
McKiuley. 



All tradition is shattered when it is 
found a woman lawyer files the shortest 
and most concise petitions in the To- 
peka courts.— Toj^eA^a (Kan.) Daily Capi- 
tal. 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Assa 
H. Shaw, AnicB Stone Blackwell, and 
Lucy E. Anthont. For sale at WoitAjr's 
Journal Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The Lodge Immigration bill was dis- 
cussed at the Fortnightly Meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. Tuesday after- 
noon. Dr. Marie Zakrzewska presided, 
and there was a large attendance. Eahbi 
Fleischer and William Lloyd Garrison 
spoke against the bill, George Kempton, 
of Sharon, and others in its favor. It was 
an interesting and lively meeting. 

The following letter was read from Mrs. 
C. H. Hollenbeck, of Phoinix, Arizona: 

Phoexix, Aki., Feb. 3, 1897. 

My Dbab Miss Blackwell: 

I went before the Legislature to-day, 
with a large number of ladies, and was 
confronted with a petition from Massa- 
chusetts women of 2,000 names, praying 
our Legislature to vote against suffrage in 
Arizona. Our bill was read to-day the 
second time. "What on earth Massachu- 
setts women are attending to our business 
for I cannot see. Yours, 

C. H. Hollenbeck. 

The following resolutions were passed 
unanimously: 

Whereas, we are informed by Arizona 
women that a protest has been presented to 
the Arizona Legislature purporting to come 
from 2,000 Massachusetts women, and asking 
the Legislature not to grant suffrage to the 
women of Arizona ; and 

Whereas, althougb we do not think that 
requests from Massachusetts will or ought 
to have much influence with the Legislature 
of Arizona, we are nevertheless unwilling 
to let this illiberal protest stand before that 
body as the only expression of opinion from 
Massachusetts; therefore, 

Resolved, That the Massachusetts Woman 
Suffrage Association hereby reminds the 
Arizona Legislature that on the so-called 
referendum in Massachusetts, twenty-five 
times as many women voted for suffrage as 
voted against it. 

Besolved, That the 22,20i Massachusetts 
women who then voted for suffrage, and 
many others, would rejoice to see their 
sisters in Arizona enfranchised. 

Besolved, That the protest against the 
granting of suffrage to Arizona women does 
not in any sense represent the intelligent 
women of Massachusetts. 



AN ANGRY NEWSPAPER. 

The Boston Journal is in a state of in- 
tense irritation with the suffragists for 
continuing to take up the time of the 
Legislature and the public with argu- 
ments in behalf of equal rights for women. 
We can assure the Journal that we are as 
tired of shaking the sleepers as they are 
of being shaken. But, although the Jour- 
nal may continue to publish editorials 
every other day declaring that the ques- 



tion is settled, and that it is a waste of 
time to discuss it, nevertheless it will re- 
main eternally true, that no question is 
ever settled until it is settled right. The 
Journal is in the position of the unjust 
judge, who found the widow extremely 
wearisome. But it was his fate to con- 
tinue to be wearied until he arose and did 
his duty. 

PROGRESS IN BOHEMIA. 

Pleasant news comes from Bohemia, The 
Bohemian Women's Industrial Society of 
Prague has just dedicated its beautiful 
new woman's building, which, besides 
class-rooms and club-rooms, has a large 
reading-room and a magnificent circulat- 
ing library. The. building was opened 
with much splendor, the ofQcials of 
Pi'ague and high - priests ofBciating. 
Among the speakers was Miss Eliska 
Krasnohorska, the poet, who is also 
president of the Women's Industrial So- 
ciety, and of the Minerva Society for the 
higher education of womeuj the one 
which a few years ago opened the first 
preparatory school for women. Minister 
of Education Gautoch has promised that 
soon, early in the present year, the grad- 
uates of this school shall be permitted to 
pass the examinations to enter the Uni- 
versity of Prague. Some are already 
studying there. 

The climax of these victories was 
reached last month, when the city council 
of ancient Slavonic Prague rewarded 
the dearly beloved and heroic Miss E. 
Krasnohorska for her noble efforts in 
behalf of Bohemian women, with a 
silver medal of the city of Prague. This 
is the first time that any such honor has 
been conferred upon a Bohemian woman, 
and there is much rejoicing everywhere. 
Miss Krasnohorska well deserves it, for 
she has achieved the position of one of 
Bohemia's best poets and writers. 

The last but not the least item of news 
is that Bohemian women, from all parts 
of Europe, are to hold a convention in 
Prague on May 16. Great preparations 
are making. The program will include 
all the themes which interest the woman- 
hood of our day. The convention was to 
have been held last fall, but the Executive 
Committee decided to enlarge its scope- 
At this time a great effort will be made to 
secure the vote for women, which they 
now have only by proxy. 

These are encouraging tidings from that 
quiet little spot in the heart of Europe. 

JOSEFA HUMPAL-ZEMAiSr. 



Mrs. Florence Howe Hall spoke on 
"A Suffrage Farce," before the New Eng- 
land Woman's Club on Monday. This is 
one of Mrs. Hall's latest literary efforts, 
and is very bright and amusing. She was 
the guest of honor the other day at a 
luncheon given by Mrs. E, M. H. Merrill. 



Mrs. Louisa J. Cabel, it is reported, 
is justice of the peace in Lowell, Me., and 
recently performed a marriage ceremony. 

Mrs. Helen M. Barker, treasurer of the 
Kational W. C. T. U., has sent Lady 
Henry Somerset $5,000 for Armenian 
relief since the St. Louis Convention last 
N"overaber. 

Mrs. Delilah K. Olsen was elected 
County Recorder by the Democrats in 
Millard County, Utah, and Mrs. Ellen 
Jakeman Treasurer in Utah County. In 
Box Elder County Miss Fannie Graehl 
was elected County Eecorder by the 
Republicans. 

Rev. Florence Kollock Crooker has 
been spending a few weeks in the 
vicinity of Chicago, and she preached on 
a recent Sunday from her old pulpit in 
the Englewood Universalist Church. Her 
husband, Rev. J. H. Crooker, of Helena, 
Montana, has accepted a call to the Uni- 
tarian parish in Troy, N. Y., and that city 
will be their home. 

It is not often that a woman voluntarily 
chooses an occupation which takes her to 
so lonely an abode as the Farallon Islands, 
thirty-two miles west of San Francisco, 
Miss Doud, of that city, has gone there to 
teach the lighthouse -keeper's children. 
There is no regular means of communica- 
tion between the islands and the main- 
land, and landings are effected only in a 
scow, but the teacher took with her fifty 
carrier pigeons, and will use them to com- 
municate with her friends and to send 
reports to the San Francisco weather 
bureau. 

Sister Raphael, M. D,, is an honored 
member of the medical fraternity of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. This nun-doctor graduated 
from a Philadelphia medical college previ- 
ous to becoming a member of the religious 
order of the Sisters of St. Joseph. She is 
a sister of Father O'Brien, rector of the 
church at Kalamazoo, Mich., and she has 
in the convent in that city an o£3ce which 
is fitted up with a dentist's chair and every 
appliance for a large office practice, both 
medical and surgical. She is also one of 
the physicians in the Borgess Hospital, 
attached to the convent. 

Senator J. A. Rowen of Iowa says: 

When in Colorado not long ago, I inter- 
viewed various public men, including the 
chief of police and all sorts of people, and 
there was only one opinion among them, 
and that in favor of woman suffrage. A 
favorite objection in Jlorthern Iowa is 
that bad women will vote and good women 
will not. My observations in Colorado 
give the lie to that. I was on Capitol 
Hill, the best residence part of Denver, 
and there I found all the ladies voting; 
but down in the low part of the city it 
was not so, and the burly policeman said, 
"Oh, the \70men down here don't vote, 
they don't care anything about it." The 
chief of police told me the same thing. 



THE 



WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



SELFISH JOHN CLARK. 



The meeting was a good one, thougli 
the heat was intense, and there was niore 
singing done by the mosquitoes than by 
the human species. _ 

John Clark sat by an open window 
where what breeze there was came in and 
kept him comparatively comfortable, and 
he had on a clean linen suit which his 
wife had washed and ironed that day, not- 
withstanding that the mercury mounted 
high in the nineties; and its 
was an additional comfort. 

His first crop of hay, much larger than 
usual, had that day been put in his spa- 
cious barns without damage by so much as 
a drop of rain. He was well, strong, ana 
therefore happy. 

The ride home was charming, and as the 
new horse took them through Cairnley 
Woods with sure, fleet foot, John Clark 
felt that life was bright; and as he thought 
of Brother White's remarks about weary 
burdens and feet tired w^ith the march of 
he concluded that the aforesaid 
not in the enjoyment of 



life, 



brother was 
religion. 

John's wife sat back in the carriage, 
resting her tired body, and turning over 
in her mind the remarks her John had 
made at the meeting. ''Bear ye one 
another's burdens" had been the subject 
of the evening's talk, and John's speech 
had been listened to with evident relish. 
"Yonr husband has the root of the 
matter in him," said the pastor as she 
passed him on the way oxit, "I hope we 
shall all heed his words." 

"I think of hiring Tom Birch as a sort 
of spare hand or call-boy generally. I 
find this hot weather takes the starch out 
of ine," John said, as the horse trotted 
throagh the cool pine grove, amid flickers 
of moonlight. 

"Will you board Mm?" asked Mary 
Clark, in a constrained voice, with the 
memory of her husband's exhortations 
still in her mind. 

' Of course. I want him evenings to 
take the horse when we come home from 
meeting, or if I have a friend out. It is 
rather hard to have to go right to work 
directly one gets home." 

"You are going to hire him to help bear 
some of your burdens," said jSIary, in the 
same hard voice. 

"Just so, wife. It stands me in hand to 
practise, if I preach. Don't you say so?" 
''I do. I am glad you are going to have 
help; as you say, It is hard to go to work 
the minute you get home. I have been 
foolish enough to have this ride spoiled 
by thinking of bread to mix, two baskets 
of clothes to fold before I sleep, for the 
ironing to-morrow, and dinner to get for 
four hungry men, and baby to ca.re for." 
"Don't crowd to-morrow's burdens into 
this present ride. And it seems to me 
that it would be better to get all the 
housework done before meeting-time." 

"If r could, but that is imj»ossible ; milk 
to strain, dishes to w-ash, Benny and baby 
to put to bed— all these things come to- 
gether, and then I am tired enough to go 
to bed myself." 

"Take it easy, Mary; keep cool, avoid 
all the hot work you can." 

"I wish I could have a girl, John." 



-Mother u^ed to say girls were mor^ 
Mn^anre than help I g--^ ^- — 
And them so; and then they v. ^^^ 
break more than their wages. I don t see 
how I can at^orda girl. Do -l-t^^ -^; 

and leave some ^^^-g^^^^^",' *tt Vith 
way to work it," and J^^^^^^f ^^ J^^^f^ .^j fjj 
- satisfied air. and Mary thought ot hei 
i:^. glowing words in the prayer- 

"t:J^S do what I can," said Marj, in a 
weary voice. "Vrhat I am obliged to do 
, . is beVond my strength. The three meals 

'''''^''' "ome^near together, washing and ironuig 
must be done, baby shall not be ^eg^^^t^^ ' 
.^Bd of course I must keep the clothes all 
mended." 

-One thing at a time is the ^ay to 
think of vour duties. Pick up all the 
comfort you can as you go along. I have 
made up my mind to do so in the future. 

"So I see, by your thinking of having an 
extra hand." 

"Yes I feel that I must take care of my 
health for vour sake and the children's." 

"Certainly!" Mary answered, in a sar- 
castic tone,^ "how thoughtful you are for 



John made no further comment, but in- 
wardlv wished that prayer-meetings did 
Mary 'the good they once had done, and 
wondered why his wife was so changed. 

"I am going with Squire Towne to see a 
new reaper; he says he hardly wants to 
buy without my opinion." This was the 
next day, 

John ief t his wife ironing with the half- 
sick baby sitting at the table in the com- 
pany of an army of fries, and, in spite of 
the home scene, enjoyed his ride along 
the pleasant shaded road, well pleased to 
be seen in company with the big man of 
the town. At sui^per-time he carae home 
with the new i-eaper behind the wagon. 

"By taking two we made a handsome 
saving, and, as I intended to buy one, I 
might as well take it now," he remarked 
by way of explanation. "It will save 
time and strength, and j)ay for itself in a 
year." 

Mary made no comment, but set her 
teeth tightly together when she remem- 
bered that she had asked in vain for some- 
thing to make her work easier. A sewing- 
machine had been pronounced hurtful. 
"Better have fewer changes of clothing 
than run a machine," John had decided 
vrhen the subject was discussed. "A 
clothes-wringer would be constantly get- 
ting out of order. To bring water into 
the house would be just to spoil the water. 
Mother would never have a pump in her 
day." 

"My mother used to say men are selfish, 
and I begin to think she was right," 
Mary muttered, as she went to the kitchen 
for the plate of hot biscuit John was so 
fond of for his tea. 

Her husband's appetite was good, but, 
from fatigue and overheating herself, 
Mary could not eat. His ride and the 
society of the genial squire had acted like 
a tonic, but there was no tonic in the air 
of a hot kitchen, 

"A commonplace life," she said; and 
she sighed, as she cleared away the dishes, 
while John tilted back in his armchair on 
the cool, draughty porch and talked over 
things with neighbor Jones. 



"Why don't you buy^. Widder Patd'i 
cranberry medder?" asked Mr. Jonesl "ft 
is going dirt cheap, and 'youcaa'afEord 
it." The sum was - named— flgnres thst 
astonished Mary — and she was more gm. 
prised when she heard her husband m- 
"I have half a mind to buy it. Tvelai 
an old hill paid in, and, to tell the truiL 
affairs in the money market are so squaBj 
I don't know just whereto salt it down."' 
No tears came to Mary's tired eyes,liii{ 
her heart went out in one mighty sob jj 
she stood, dish-pan in band, before tbe 
disordered table, and thought how cbeaplj 
she had sold herself, really for her boari 
and two dollars a week, to a man wbolui ] 
promised to love and cherish her ana | 
death ! ] 

The beautiful piano she had brougltto J 
the farm was never opened, but loo^ | 
like a gloomy casket wherein \fu baiiei I 
all the poetry of her life. The closed \ 
parlor had long since assumed the grjt. ; 
ness and mustiness of country best par- 
lors, of w^hich in hex girlhood dajj jj 
had made such fun. John was a rich ma, 
and, in spite of his marriage Tows,)nB 
allowing burdens grievous to be bomfe 
press on her shoulders, in order to "siU 
down" his dollars. 

Had she not a duty to perform? Ougii 
she to allow him to preach and ectb 
practise? Had she not rights which ?«] 
not respected by her husband? for, ii i 
reasoned, if he allowed her to do i U ^ 
could be doneby an ignorant hired ¥oiffl I 
at two dollars a week, then he ratdk| 
at that price. | 

"Widder Patch has had a tough tiw | 
on't," said neighbor Jones; "she is g(m» j 
West to Tom, if she sells the medder.iad j 
Jane is going out to work. She tcid 
sewing, but it don't agree with her. Dt 
Stone recommends housework, as ifsi 
healthy business." 

'"Tis healthy business," chimed ii 
John. "Now my wife's a good de^bete 
than when I married her. Why, fit 
never did a washing in her life untiijii ; 
came to the farm. I think washing d] 
general housework is much hetter thas 
piano-playing and reading." 

"So I say to the girls who pester mete 
buy an organ; better play on the fJ^; 
board, enough sight," was the elegc' 
response. 

'■Are you going to buy the cranbeJI 
meadow, John?" Mary asked, as shear 
her husband making preparations to P 
from home. 
"Yes— why?" 
"Can you afEord it?" 
"We shall have to figure a little dtj^. 
in order to do it, but it is going cheap.". 
"You will have to give up Tom £j 
won't you, and do the chores yourself^ 
"I have thought of it, but Tom is^ 
and to give him a home is a deed » 
charity. No, we will save some 
way." 

"How much do you pay Tom?" . 
"Three dollars and his board. AnP 
the way, he says you didn't ffas!|^ 
clothes. Washing and mending was 
the bargain." , . 

"I think Tom will have to go, forl^^ 
hired Jane Patch. She will be hen? 
night. Two dollars a week I am H 
her. You want to practise, 'Bear ye os 
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another's burdens,' as well as preach from 
the text; so I will give you a chance. I 
shall take my turn in sitting on the cool 
piazza after tea with a neighbor, while 
you do the chores. I think the time has 
come for some of my burdens to be lifted. 
By exchanging Tom for Jane, you will 
have one dollar a week for the cranberry 
meadow. Tou say strong, active Tom is 
in need of a home; he can make one for 
himself anywhere. It is a deed of charity 
to give Jane a home, and an act of mercy 
to give your wife a little rest." 

Before John could recover from his as- 
tonishment, Mary walked out of his sight, 
and, taking the children, went to the shut- 
up parlor. Throwing open the windows 
to let in the soft summer air, with the 
baby in her lap, she sat down at the piano 
and began to play a "song without 
words," a piece John had loved to hear 
when he used to visit her in her home 
where she was a petted girl. The song 
crept out through the open windows and 
around to John as he sat on the porch, 
and memory compelled him to give the 
song words, Kot musical poetry, but 
rather sombre prose, wherein washing 
and ironing, hard days at the churn, hours 
of cooking for hungry men, stood out 
before his mind's eye in contrast to the 
fair promises he had made the pretty girl 
he had won for his bride. 

Jane Patch came that evening, and at 
once took upon herself many of Mrs. 
Clark's cares, and no one greeted her 
more cordially than the master of the 
house. ISTothing was ever said about her 
coming, and Tom Birch did not go away; 
so Mary knew that her husband could 
well afford the expense. 

She told me how she helped to make 
one man thoughtful and unselfish, as we 
sat on her cool piazza one hot August 
night; and I was glad one woman had 
"grit" enough to demand her rights. If 
John Clark had been a poor man, his wife 
would have borne her burden with pa- 
tience; but she had no right to help make 
him selfish. At least, that was her view 
of the case. Who will say that she was 

not right? 

^ » ^ 

AN IOWA rNCIDENT. 

Mrs. Adelaide Ballard, president of the 
Iowa W. S. A., said at the recent National 
Suffrage Convention in Des Moines : 

We are doing educational work among 
Iowa women, so that we may not be told 
we do not know enough to vote. Some 
men as well as women need education 
badly. In one town that I visited, a man 
said to me: "1 wish women could have 
voted in regard to the new water works, 
and on the question of bonding the town 
for them. It has saddled the town with a 
big debt, and it carried by one vote. If 
my wife and her sister could have voted, 
it would have been defeated." I asked, 
in alarm, "What, has the law giving bond 
suffrage to Iowa women been declared 
unconstitutional?" It turned out that he 
had never heard of the law. I said, "My 
dear sir, your women could have voted;" 
and I quoted to him the wording of the 
enactment, that on bonding towns for 
municipal purposes or levying taxes for 
schools, women might vote in any munic- 
ipality. "But," said he, "we don't live 
in a municipality, we live in America!" 
Yet that man was supposed to know 
enough to vote. We are glad that our 
little bit of suffrage is on financial ques- 



tions. The men of Jowa realize that the 
women of Iowa have made one dollar do 
the work of two so long that they may be 
safely trusted with the public pocket- 
book, as well as with the private one. 



EECEPTION TO MISS ADDAMS. 

The Massachusetts W. S. A. will give 
a reception to Miss Jane Addams, of Hull 
House, Chicago, at the Hotel Yendome 
(instead of at 3 Park Street), on Tuesday 
afternoon, Febriiary 16, between 3.30 and 
5 P. M. Miss Addams will make a short 
address. 

Reception Committee— Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Quincy A. Shaw, Mrs. Mary Schlesinger, 
Mrs. Ole Bull, Mrs. Walter Channing, Col. 
T. W. Higginson, Mr. William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, Mr. John 
Graham Brooks. Members and friends 
cordially invited. 

Miss Addams is one of the best loved 
and most respected women in Chicago. 
If equal suffrage prevailed^ she would 
probably be elected mayor, with excellent 
results to the city. 

Several years ago, it was the privilege 
of the present writer to spend a few days 
at Hull House, and those days have al- 
ways been marked with a white stone in 
my remembrance. The details of the 
visit have grown misty, but the vivid im- 
pression remains of the great and varied 
work that this "social settlement" is doing 
in a poor quarter of Chicago, and the 
beautiful spirit by which all its activities 
are pervaded. As I went with Miss 
Addams from club to class-room, and from 
art exhibit to day nursery, the conviction 
gradually grew upon me that the pale 
girl walking by my side was one of the 
saints, and moreover that she was "not 
only good, but good for something" — a 
great practical force making for righteous- 
ness. The Chicago Inter-Ocean said the 
other day: 

It is now about ten years since Miss 
Addams founded her settlement in the 
N'ineteenth Ward, and it has proved to be 
a great institution. It is located in the 
heart of the most thoroughly foreign part 
of Chicago, Its population is mainly 
made up of immigrants from Southern 
and Central Europe. The Irish, once so 
numerous, have mostly left for more com- 
modious quarters, and the evils which the 
Lodge bill is designed to arrest are no- 
where else in the country, unless it be in 
iSTew Toi-k City, so strikingly illustrated 
as in the ward of which "Johnnie" Powers 
is the political boss and Miss Addams the 
great civilizer. 

We visited a cooperative boarding club 
just started by some working girls in the 
neighborhood, and named by them the 
"Jane Club" in affectionate regard for 
Miss Addams, who had inspired the effort. 
We heard from the workers at Hull House 
about some of their early difficulties, and 
how hard it was in the beginning to get 
the wild little children to keep within any 
bounds. One of the first efforts to gather 
them in had consisted in giving them an 
ice-cream treat, but the small street Arabs 
made the ice-cream into balls and used it 
to snow-ball each other. This was "liking 
their play better than their meat," with a 
vengeance. 

Miss Addams told me that her first idea 
in starting the work had not been so much 



to help the poor as to help the rich—the 
idle society girls who had no worthy ob- 
ject in life, and who needed to be brought 
into practical sympathy with their fellow 
creatures. She thought that Hull House 
benefited the teachers quite as much as 
the taught. Some of these young women, 
who up to that time had led merely 
frivolous lives, developed remarkable abil- 
ity as teachers; and every sort of gift 
could be turned to use. One girl from the 
highest world of fashion had especial suc- 
cess in imparting graceful and elegant 
manners to her uncultured street boys. 
Another drove out the taste for dime 
novels by a course of talks on the legends 
of Charlemagne and his paladins, which 
she made so interesting that the urchins 
listened breathless and fascinated. Eo- 
land was the hero whose adventures par- 
ticularly delighted them. After the narra- 
tion of his death, the boys hung about the 
room disconsolate. At last one remarked, 
sorrowfully: "Well, it is no use coming 
any more; Roland's dead 1" 

Miss Addams and Miss Starr, the two 
young women who are at the head of this 
settlement work, have been intimate 
friends for many years. It happens that 
Miss Addams is a Protestant and Miss 
Starr a Catholic, This fact is a guarantee 
to the clergy of both kinds that no prose- 
lyting will be attempted, and has been 
worth a great deal to Hull House in ward- 
ing off religious animosities. 

AxiCE Stoke Blackwell,. 



MASSACHUSETTS SUFFRAGE HEARING. 

A hearing was granted on Feb. 10, be- 
fore the ' Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments, to the petitioners for an 
amendment to the State Constitution 
granting full suffrage to women. jSTotice 
of the hearing was not received in time 
for publication in last week's Woman's 
Column, hence many who would have 
wished to be present were unable to 
attend. 

Addresses were made by Henry B. 
Blackwell, Mrs. E, D. Cheney, Mrs. E. F. 
Boland, Rev. Thomas Scully, Rev. Chas. 
G. Ames, Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, Rev. 
Augusta Chapin, and Miss Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

The chairman asked if there were any 
remonstrants, i^o one answered, and he 
declared the hearing closed. 

The Committee then held a meeting and 
voted to report in favor of submitting the 
desired amendment. 



LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and jireservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the helio- 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or (2) as 
a premium for three new subscribers to 
the Woman's CoLtnuN; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends two 
new subscribers. 
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PuNDiTA Ramabai, who has already 
received over thirty child- widows betv^een 
the ages of sis and sixteen into her Home 
for Widows at Poona, has started on a 
tour in the Central Provinces to rescue 
more of this despised class, upon whom 
the stress of famine must first fall. She 
expects to bring 300 widows to her home. 

Rest. Chas. G. Ames said at the Legis- 
lation hearing on woman suffrage a few 
days ago: 

Women who do not want to vote are no 
more model citizens than men who do not 
want to vote. I favor woman suffrage in 
the interest of the broader development of 
women, and also in the interest of the 
American family. It will be for the good 
of the family, just as the admission of 
women to the alphabet has brought about 
a more intelligent and interesting com- 
panionship between husband and wife, and 
a more intelligent guidance of children. 

Miss Floribb Cunxingham, who is a 
real estate agent at Asheville, and an ac- 
tive, suffragist, is endeavoring to have the 
North Carolina law changed so as to allow 
the appointment of women as notaries 
public. Miss Cunningham has been in 
correspondence with Governor Russell 
and Representative Lusk. The latter has 
introduced a bill authorizing the Governor 
to appoint women as notaries. This bill 
has received a favorable report from the 
judiciary committee. 

The Boston Transcript says: 

The adjuration to the Massachusetts 
Legislature to waste no time on our 
"annual blister," woman suffrage, is now 
in order in the newspapers. But the Brit- 
ish Parliament has within a few days 
passed the woman suffrage bill now before 
it to its second reading by a considerable 
majority. It is the most interesting cam- 
paign for woman suffrage in England 
since the defeat of the bill of 1892 by the 
narrow majority of twenty odd votes. 
Mr. Harold Frederic in his letter suggests 
that its success on the second reading last 
week by no means implies that it is going 
to become a law, but the comparison with 
the test vote of 1892 shows a remarkable 
gain for the cause. As the correspondent 
remarks: "The question may be one at 
which many politicians smile, but the 
steadily increasing support it receives 
cannot be denied by any careful student." 

Miss M. I. O' Grady, professor of biology 
at Yassar College, who is spending the 
year in study at Wurzburg, has been 
allowed to attend the meetings of the 
well-known scientific society of that place, 
the Physicalisch - Medicinische Gesell- 
scbaft. Her first apiiearance at such a. 
meeting by invitation of one of its promi- 
nent members occasioned much comment 
and discussion, and even opposition. 
After three weeks, at the next meeting of 
the society, there was a formal discussion 
of the right of women to be present under 
any circumstances. Miss O' Grady's cause 
was championed by such men as Professor 
Kolliker Rontgen (of X-ray fame), Fick, 
Hansch, Kiilpe, and Lehmann. Success 
crowned their efforts, and the privilege 
will be extended not only to Miss O' Grady 
but to any woman who has had a college 
training and has done independent scien- 
tific work. During Miss O' Grady's ab- 
sence the work of the biological depart- 
ment at Yassar is in charge of Dr. Elizabeth 
E. Bickford, who studied two years in 
European universities, and received the 
degree of Ph. D. at Freiburg in 1895. 



A rOEGED INTEBVIEW. 

I have always supposed that Mrs. Anna 
Parker Pruyn, of Albany, N. T., was a 
vrell-meaning woman, misled by prejudice. 
But my charity is severely tried by the 
receipt from California of the following 
letter addressed by her to a clergyman in 
Redwood City, California, quoting an al- 
leged interview with me, which is abso- 
lutely untrue in every particular: 

IS Elk Stbeet, Albany, N. Y., ) 
Dec. 28, 1896. J 

Rev. and Dear Sir: May I ask you to 
see the members of the Legislature from 
your locality at once, and try to prevent 
the passing of the female suffrage resolu- 
tion at the coming session? There is a 
strong effort being made to ask the legis- 
lators for another vote in the autumn of 
1898. Kindly oblige me by reading the 
enclosed papers. There is no doubt that 
Mrs. Crannell's able addresses prevented 
suffrage planks at the National Conven- 
tions of 1896. Of the impression pro- 
duced at St. Louis I caijnot do better than 
quote from the St. Louis Star of June 19, 
1896, a reporter's interview with the Rev. 
(sic) Henry B. Blackwell, the husband of 
the late Lucy Stone. He is evidently much 
disappointed, and says: 

"The cause of woman suffrage was 
never so decidedly ignored and so com- 
pletely sat down upon as it was by the 
Committee on Resolutions and in the re- 
cently adopted platform of the Republican 
party. Following the division among the 
suffragists came the representative of the 
anti-suffrage movement at the East, Mrs. 
W. Winslow Crannell, who defeated them 
in their efforts before the Resolutions 
Committee at a single blow. Mem^bers of 
the committee looked upon this woman 
from New York as one sent especially to 
help them in their embarrassing situation. 
The combined ability of a number of 
prominent suffragists became as nothing, 
when one woman who represented a large 
following asked the committee not to 
grant their request. It was a protest 
more forceful than the protest of a thou- 
sand men. It was unfortunate for the 
suffrage cause, and it will require years 
to regain the lost ground." 

After the masterly effort at Chicago she 
was overwhelmed with letters from all 
over the country, letters from Ohio, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, and such telegrams as 
came from Connecticut: "The loyal 
women of Connecticut thank and congrat- 
ulate our Portia," and then again, "You 
should have for your motto, 'Yeni, vidi, 
vici.' Accept the New Jersey women's 
thanks." I pray that the Golden State 
may not be saddled with this unfortunate 
craze. I would also call attention to arti- 
cle on Woman's Bible — a shocking publi- 
cation by the chief suffragists. It is not 
only irreverent, but illiterate. 
Very truly yours, 

Aj^xa Pabkeb Prtiyn. 



" This' was tbe only resolution that I tried 
to secure, and it was adopted without the 
change or alteration of a letter.- I was 
aided by Mrs. J. Ellen Foster, president 
of the National Women's Republican 
League, whose address stirred the sym- 
pathies of the committee and assured its 
adoption. Of course I should have pre- 
ferred the more explicit resolutions pro- 
posed by Miss Anthony and Mrs. Blake. 
But a majority of the Platform Committee 
were opposed to these, and I have the 
written assurance of Senator Teller that I 
got all that could have been had. As for 
Mrs. Crannell, her speech had not the 
slightest effect on the committee. It fell 
so fiat that no reply to it was thought 
worth while. So far, therefore, from ex- 
pressing disappointment, I was entirely 
satisfied with the action of the Committee 
and the Convention. How could it be 
otherwise, when I got all I asked, by a 
unanimous vote? Yet Mrs. Pruyn circulates 
this baseless forgery which I promptly con- 
tradicted, as Mrs. Crannell knew at the 
time. Henut B. Blackwell. 



I never said a single word of the alleged 
interview, and when it appeared in the 
St. Louis Star 1 promptly contradicted it, 
and Mrs. Crannell replied to my contra- 
diction. The woman's rights resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Republican 
Committee and Convention was written 
by myself in Boston in advance of the 
Convention, and was carried by me in 
printed slips to St. Louis. On my way 
thither I secured from my Senator, Hon. 
Henry Cabot Lodge, his assurance that he 
would present and support it in the com- 
mittee; I also secured an assiirance of 
support from the Rhode Island member 
of the Platform Committee, who went out 
on tho same train. 



ABMENIANS AS HELP. 

There are several more Armenian young 
men who would be glad to go out to do 
housework; also several Armenian boys 
desirous to find a place where they may 
work mornings, evenings and Saturdays 
to pay for their board, and may go to a 
public school. 

A situation is desired by an Armenian 
gentleman who was connected for four 
years with Robert Colle'ge in Constanti- 
nople. He speaks French and English, 
and is an expert in book-keeping. Briga- 
dier William J. Cozens, of the Salvation 
Army in this city, writes of him: 

Mr. has been employed by me at 

the Salvation Army Divisional Headquar- 
ters in Boston during the past eight weeks, 
doing our statistical work. During the 
time he has been with ns we have found 
him to be a very capable, willing, schol- 
arly man, having a knowledge of three lan- 
guages, and of book-keeping, and very 
accurate at figures. I take pleasure in 
recommending him. 

An Armenian lady about forty years of 
age, of very pleasant appearance, who was 
well-to-do but lost everything in the mas- 
sacre, wants a place to do sewing and such, 
other work as she is capable of. Her son, 
aged twenty-two, is also without worL 
They would be glad to get a place together. 
An Armenian girl, a beautiful sewer and 
embroiderer, speaking some English, and 
well recommended by the widow of a 
British consul, wants to go out to sew in 
or near Boston, returning to her family at 
night. 

A young Armenian wishing to study 
medicine would be glad to work for Ms 
board in a physician's family. He speaks 
English, and Consul Jewett says he is a 
young man of remarkable ability. 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, ia 
Prose and Yerse, compiled by Rev. Assi 
H. Shaw, Ai.ice Stoke Blackwell, and 
Ltjct E. Anthoky. For sale at Wosto's 
Journal Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 60 cents. 
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RECEPTION TO MISS ADDAMS. 

A large and brilliant reception was 
given by the Massachusetts W. S. A., on 
the afternoon of Feb. 16, to Miss Jane 
Addams, of Hull House, Chicago. 

The Boston Globe said: 

Miss Jane Addams has been lionized by 
the philanthropists and reformers of all 
kinds and degrees since she came to Bos- 
ton. There is hardly a movement or a 
cause that seeks to make men and women 
wiser or better which has not found in her 
not only a sympathetic spirit, but a stim- 
ulus and source of inspiration. Tester- 
day afternoon the suffragists claimed her. 
Not only were all the prominent suf- 
fragists of Boston and vicinity present, 
but there was a large representation of 
the clergy and of the workers along social, 
philanthropic and civil service reform 
lines. 

The reception committee were Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, Mrs. Mary 
Schlesinger, Mrs. Ole Bull, Mrs. "Walter 
Channing, Col. T. W. Higginson, Mr. Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison, Mr. John Graham 
Brooks, and Mrs. Fanny B. Ames. Col, 
. Higginson presided. Miss Addams said: 

Last summer I met Count Tolstoi. 
When I was walking with him through a 
little wood, he asked me, as he might 
have asked about the weather, "Are the 
women in America voting yet?" I was 
obliged to answer that they were not, ex- 
cept in a few places. Count Tolstoi said : 
"It is very queer that that has not come 
about yet." He went on to say that he 
could not understand how, in a Christian 
country, where most of the voters were 
Christians, and where there was no priest- 
hood to interfere with the reading of the 
Gospels, we had not yet carried out this 
fundamental teaching of Jesus in regard 
to equality. This seemed to me very im- 
pressive, coming as it did from a great 
genius, and a man tremendously deter- 
mined on finding out the truth and the 
thing that was right to be done, and then 
doing it. He said that this question was 
settled a hundred years ago, when we ac- 
cepted equality and the rights of man. 

A hundred years ago, we talked much 
of equality of opportunity. ISTow we are 
not satisfied with that. We want equality 
of consideration and of recognition. 

Our civic duties are like all other duties ; 
we cannot cast them off. But it is hard 
to expect devotion from those who have 
no sense of responsibility. The move- 
ment for woman suffrage is an ethical 
movement at bottom. It is as if func- 
tion were pushing on the organism and 
asking a chance to develop. It is hard to 
hold to our ethics unless we can put them 
into practice. Otherwise they tend to 



slip away and become intangible. But 
we do not want the civic side of our nature 
to become intangible. 

The attitude of men in this matter has. 
been as if, in any competition, only half 
the persons who were capable were 
allowed to take part; and I should think 
the chivalry of men would lead them to 
see this. It is as if any one should be 
proud of winning a race when only half of 
the candidates had been allowed to run. 
Perhaps women might not make good 
mayors and aldermen, but, on the other 
hand, perhaps we miglit. 



CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENT 
DEFEEKEB. 

Once more the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts has. refused to submit to the 
voters an Amendment striking out the 
word "male," by a vote of 74 yeas to 107 
nays, including 21 pairs; 59 members not 
voting. 

This is not bad. 

As wo said at the hearing, it will be 
harder to defeat the amendment if it is 
submitted two years hence than one, and 
harder three years hence than two. Pub- 
lic opinion on the subject is steadily grow- 
ing. The longer our opponents succeed 
in fighting off the submission of the 
amendment, the likelier we are to win 
when it finally comes before the voters. 
Some report of the debate will be given 
in the Woman's Journal next week. 

The Committee on Election Laws will 
soon give a hearing on the petitions for 
Presidential and municipal woman suf- 
frage, and for suffrage on the license 
question. h, b. b, 

THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

At the next Fortnightly meeting of the 
Massachusetts "Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, 3 Park Street, on Tuesday, Feb. 23, 
at 2.30 P. M., Miss Mabel E. Adams, of 
the Horace Maun School for the Deaf, 
will speak on "The Education of the 
Deaf in Boston," Miss Adams will illus- 
trate her methods by exhibiting seven of 
her scholars, who will show the manner 
in which they are taught to surmount 
their infirmity. Light refreshments will 
be served. Members will be admitted by 
their tickets. All others will pay 15 cents 
at the door. Mrs. Livermore will preside. 



MRS. HTJSSEY'S OFFER ABOUT TO CLOSE. 

Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey, of East Orange, 
K. J., offered to send the Woman^s Jour- 
nal free of charge for a year to any 
Women's Club that had permanent club- 
rooms where the paper could be kept for 
the use of the members. Forty-four clubs 
have already taken advantage of this gen- 
erous proposal, Mrs. Hussey now wishes 
to give notice that her offer will remain 
open only until March 4, If any one knows 
of another Woman's Club that ought to 
have the Journal, application should be 
sent in at once. 



Lady Abeedeen is to make the prin- 
cipal address at the meeting of the convo- 
cation of Chicago University on April 1. 

There are sixteen Young Women's 
Christian Temperance "Unions in South 
Africa, with three hundred members. 

Mks- Fkances B. Swan is a Director 
of the Scranton Poor District, She is the 
only woman holding that position in 
Pennsylvania. 

A bill to license the social evil is pend- 
ing in Oregon. Oregon women are send- 
ing strong protests to the Legislature, 
These attempts will continue to be made 
from time to time, until women have a 
vote. 

Mes, Maegaret Deland has long be- 
lieved that there are great possibilities of 
money-making in window flower-raising 
for girls and women in the city who live 
in one or two rooms. She has been test- 
ing her pet theory during the past two 
years, and recently held her second annual 
sale of jonquils. The proceeds will go to 
help a woman who will undertake flower- 
raising next year, Mrs, Deland finds 
through experience that there is not as 
much money in jonquil-raising as she 
thought at first, but she says that a 
woman in one room, even a north room, 
could easily clear $15. 

Armenian refugees continue to arrive 
There are a number of young men who 
would be glad to do housework, and sev- 
eral bright boys desirous of a place where 
they can work for their board mornings, 
evenings and Saturdays, and attend a 
.public school. A young druggist who 
speaks French fluently and English pretty 
well, wants work in a drug store. He has 
a letter of recommendation from Lady 
Henry Somerset, and a testimonial to his 
proficiency from an American doctor, A 
professional cook from Constantinople, a 
man of about forty, wants a place. He is 
a good cook and a good man. 

MissPloeekceKlotz, the eighteen-year 
old daughter of Alderman Klotz, of 332 
Madison Avenue, Allegheny C^ty, Pa., is 
serving as constable. Owing to the ill 
health of his regular constable, the Alder- 
man had difficulty in securing a constable's 
assistance to serve subpoenas on witnesses 
in civil cases. His daughter Florence 
volunteered to serve in the constable's 
place. She was sworn in as an officer, 
and during the past tv/o months she has 
done nearly all her father's work along 
this line. Miss Klotz is an enthusiastic 
wheelwoman. Last summer and fall she 
wheeled over the county taking orders 
for her father's candy factory, and was 
remarkably successful. It is said that the 
girl constable is the admiration of the 
entire administrative department of the 
city, but she attends strictly to business. 
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THE VICTOKY IN ENGLAND. 



There is a saying that every man who 
marries an heiress can be relied upon 
thereafter to oppose equal rights for 
women. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
calls attention to the fact that in the 
recent debate on woman suffrage in the 
British Parliament, three Englishmen 
who had married rich American wives 
made themselves conspicuous in oppo- 
sition to the equal suffrage bill. The 
whole debate was full of curious and 
amusing features, and the vote was a 
triumph. 

It was appropriate that the second read- 
ing of the women's franchise bill should 
have been moved by ilr. Faithfull Begg. 
Women have been faithfiilly begging for 
the ballot for more than fifty years. 

Mr. Begg said that women possessed all 
the qualifications required by law for 
men. The right to vote in local elections 
had been extended to them, and they had 
exercised it with credit to themselves and 
benefit to the country (cheers). They 
had in recent years been granted educa- 
tional facilities' in connection with which 
they had distinguished themselves in 
many walks of life. K^early 500 women 
had already taken the B. A. degree at 
London University, and nearly 400 had 
passed the Tripos Examinations at Cam- 
bridge. Still women were debarred trom 
exercising the Parliamentary franchise. 
Women were more law-abiding citizens 
than were men, as was shown by the 
criminal statistics of the country. He 
believed that women were as capable of 
taking an intelligent interest in matters 
affecting the general welfare as inen, and 
there were many questions with which 
they were more competent to deal (hear, 
hear). With regard to the unusually 
lai-ge number of names on the back of the 
bill, he desired to express his hearty 
thanks to members who had so supported 
him (hear, hear). There w^s throughout 
the country a very large mass of opinion 
in favor of this principle. A remarkable 
incident occurred last year, when an ap- 
pea signed by 257,000 women living in 
almost every constituency in the United 
Kingdom was presented in favor of this 
measure. A bill of this nature was passed 
in New Zealand in 1893, and a similar one 
was passed in South Australia in 1894, 
and the working of these measures had 
been eminently satisfactory. He had 
recently visited New Zealand, and was in- 
formed by Sir John Hall, the late Pre- 
mier, that the elections were conducted 
with greater order and decorum than 
usual, and that a returning officer had 
told him that he would rather poll 200 
women than 70 men. An argument large- 
ly used was that the bill would reinforce 
one or other party. That was a most un- 
worthy argument, and the last considera- 
tion that should be advanced. Such an 
argument was pure and undiluted Krii- 
gerism. There might be some arguments 
against the bill that were born of preju- 
dice or sentiment, but there were none that 
were logical, valid or just (cheers). 

Mr. Atherley Jones supported the bill 
in a manly and sensible speech. Mr. 
Cooke and Mr. Labouchere, he said, who 
were to move and second the rejection of 
the bill, claimed that women ought not to 
vote because they did not bear arms. Mr. 
Jones pointed out that neither of those 
honorable gentlemen would even take the 
position of a drummer boy. It seems that 
in England, as in America, the men who 
use this particular argument are generally 
men who neither would nor could fight 
themselves. 



Mr. R. Cooke opposed the bill on the 
ground that there was no demand for it 
(this in face of a petition from 257,000 
women!) and went on to say that the 
members who were going to vote for the 
bill did so not because they beheved in it, 
but because "women were bothering 
them." One had said to hira: "We are 
the victims of pertinacity; we are the vic- 
tims of importunate widows." Mr. Cooke 
did not seem to see that this did not 
accord very well with his claim that there 
was no demand for the measure. He and 
his friends were "the victims of importu- 
nate widows" in the same sense as the 
unjust judge in the Scripture. 

Mr. Cooke declared that "men, who 
made and maintained the State, should 
alone have the government of it. Who 
did all those things that had made the 
State? Men, men." Some Irish members, 
amid laughter and cheers, exclaimed, 
"Who were their mothers? Who nursed 
you? " Mr. Cooke, with a singularly cor- 
rect estimate of his own mental calibre, 
made the remarkable answer, "An honor- 
able member asks who suckled me. I 
suppose it was those who suckle fools! " 

Mr. Labouchere seconded Mr. Cooke in 
opposing the bill. He said he had been 
nourished in his youth on the works of 
John Knox, and that one of them was 
entitled "The Blast of the Trumpet against 
the Monstrous Hegiraent of Women." Mr. 



House, and even on the Treasury bench. 
It was possible that they might have a 
woman Speaker — aSpeakeress. Anyhow, 
no one would envy the occupant of the 
chair if he had to keep order among a 
body of lady members. The "Whips," 
he supposed, would be ladies. If he were 
allowed to chose the "Whips," there was 
nothing he would not be able to get passed 
through the House. The most dangerous 
and fatal possibilities might arise from 
the exercise of the blandishments known 
to the sex. They had an earnest on 
Tuesday of what might happen, when in 
all corners of the lobbies ladies were but- 
tonholing gentlemen, beautiful ladies, too, 
— and he did not pretend to be a St. 
Anthony — urging gentlemen to vote in 
favor of them. Indeed, he believed that a 
considerable number of votes given in 
favor of this bill would be given in conse- 
quence of the urgency of the demands on 
the part of those fair ladies. 

And almost in the same breath, Mr. 
Labouchere said that "he had come across 
a good many women in his time, and he 
had never found any anxiety on their part 
to obtain the right to vote." Then he 
said that at the last election a number of 
women had worked against him because 
he was opposed to woman suffrage, and he 
detailed his conversations with them, in 
which, if he rei^orted his own remarks 
correctly, he displayed considerable imper- 
tinence. He insisted that women did not 
want to vote, and then declared: 

He had noticed that a good many of the 
gentlemen who wished the country to be 



Labouchere apparently forgot that the I put under petticoat government were 
book in question was directed not against \ somewhat under petticoat government 
the right of women to vote, but against themselves and were always saying confl- 
, . . , ^ ^ , , 4.U 4- ^1- «„« dentially that they were not m favor of 

their right to be queens, and that it can ^rolo^^l themselves, but that their 



hardly be received as authority in the 
reign of Victoria. 

Mr. Labouchere continued: 

The seconder of the bill had said that 
it would tend to elevate the tone of elec- 
tions. For his part, he did not see how it 
would do that, but he did know it would 
make the life of a candidate absolutely 
intolerable. He trembled to think of the 
heckling which every candidate would re- 
ceive from the ladies. They all knew 
what phase of mind a lady had— she never 
would understand a plain answer to a 
question. When once you proved to a 
woman that she was wrong, she simply 
repeated, in almost the same words, her 
previous proposition. He held that 
women were not fitted for the rights of 
citizenship either intellectually or other- 
wise, and unless they intended to convert 
them into Amazons, they ought not to be 
called upon to fulfil the duties of citi- 
zenship. Women were impulsive and 
emotional, and had absolutely no sense of 
proportion. They "were essentially altru- 
ists; they always worked through some 
one else, and generally fell under the 
influence of some man or other. 

Mr. Labouchere quoted with ridicule a 
member of the Women's Liberal Federa- 
tion who said that no man ought to be 
elected to Parliament whose moral char- 
acter would not bear investigation. He 
intimated that there was not a member of 
that House whose character would bear 
investigation. Mr. Labou.chere forgot 
Burke's famous saying, "He who accuses 
all mankind of corruption ought to re- 
member that he is sure to convict only 
one." 

Mr. Labouchere said : 

If women were to be electors, they ought 
also to be elected; and that Assembly 
would become an epicene club. Men and 



the proposal themselves, but that their 
wives, or daughters, or lady friends were. 
A distinguished writer has said that the 
mind of the average Briton (he might have 
said, of the average human being) is like 
the cage of the "Happy Family" in a 
menagerie, because the most incompatible 
beliefs can dwell together there in seem- 
ing harmony. All through the debate, the 
speakers in the negative vibrated most 
amusingly between assertions that there 
was no demand for suffrage on the part of 
women, and declarations that the mem- 
bers who meant to vote for the bill had 
succumbed to the urgent and pertinacious 
demands of the women. 

Sir William Yernon Harcourt put for- 
ward a similar pair of "Kilkenny argu- 
ments." He said that women did not 
want to vote, and that he opposed the bill 
chiefly because in England women were 
more numerous than men and would out- 
vote them. He was also alarmed lest 
women might sometime become Members 
of Parliament. He said; 

There is the most intimate connection 
between the voting power and a seat in the 
Legislative Assembly. Mr. Bryce, the 
greatest authority on that question, tells 
me that in the American States where the 
vote has been given to women, the capacity 
for a seat in the Legislative Assembly has 
gone with it. 

Sir J. B. Simeon believed that "if wom- 
en once had a vote, the logical corollary 
would be their presence in the House as 
members, and if that happened, the end of 
this country would not be far off." 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson said: 



Women were admittedly quite as good 
as men, and there could be no objection 
on that score to their receiving the ?^^*' 

wrti^^r, ,^^ 1^ u --i-^.- 4. ^1 mentary franchise. If it was to be arped 

women would be sitting together in the \ that they were too stupid, how about the 
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illiterate? The way to make them under- 
stand politics was to allow them to take 
part in politics. Keeping them out of 
politics was like the lady who would not 
allow her children to get into the water 
until they had learnt to swim. Besides, 
women were in politics now. Look at the 
Primrose Dames, and Women's Liberal 
Associations. The most enthusiastic 
workers of the Liberal Party at the 
present moment were the women. The 
speaker scored the inconsistency of mem- 
bers like Labouchere, who urged women 
to do political work, but would refuse 
them the franchise. Mr. Gladstone said 
once that all those who lived in a country 
should love that country, and take an 
interest in its affairs. One of the most 
patriotic things that men could do, there- 
fore, was to give women the Parliamen- 
tary franchise. The Prime Minister, in 
the first speech he made after the present 
Government was formed, said, "It is the 
improvement of the struggling millions, 
and the diminution of the sorrows which 
so many of them are called upon to bear, 
that is the task — the blessed task — which 
Parliaments are called into existence to 
perform." If so, were women unfit to help 
in that noble work? Suggestions were 
made every day as to what should be done 
to celebrate the sixtieth year of her 
Majesty's reign. He thought the House 
might do something worthy of the cele- 
bration of that great event, and do an act 
of statesmanlike justice by extending the 
Parliamentary franchise to women. 

Mr. G. Wyndham said this measure 
was, in the opinion of its supporters, a 
Keform Bill, and they declined to asso- 
ciate it with the terrors which the honor- 
able member for Northampton had de- 
picted. It had nothing to do with the 
so-called movements as to women's rights. 
It had no more to do with these than the 
Reform Bill of 1885 had to do with the 
propaganda of Jack Cade, This, by the 
way, was a somewhat surprising assertion. 

Mr. Jebb, representing Cambridge Uni- 
versity, urged that the vote should not be 
refused to women on the ground of sex 
alone : 

lS"o one knew exactly what 'proportion 
of the women of the country desired the 
franchise, but they knew that a very large 
number of educated and intelligent women 
had been actively demanding it, and that 
number had very largely increased, not 
only in the last fifteen years but in the 
last five. It was said that women would 
be drawn out of their proper sphere, 
but already they canvassed and spoke 
on platforms, and honorable members 
were very glad to accept their help; 
so that he did not see how the act 
of signing a paper would degrade them. 
It was said that women believed too 
much in the remedial power of legisla- 
tion, and that if they had votes there 
would be an increase in the tendency 
to over-legislation. He asked what proof 
there was of the soundness of that theory, 
and held that, even if it were true, a little 
political experience would soon cure them 
of it. A new element introduced by 
woman suffrage would be a conscientious 
element, and in a high degree; there 
would be an improvement of character in 
public life; and questions affecting the 
social condition of the masses would be 
brought to the front. 

Col. Waring spoke against the bill, and 
Mr. Courtney in its favor. 

The motion for the second reading of 
the bill was carried, 228 to 157 — a great 
change since a little handful of about 
fifty members voted for John Stuart Mill's 
measure thirty years ago. The bill was 
then read a second time, amid loud cheers. 



AN OBJECT LESSON IN UTAH. 

Those who have feared that women 
would be too much under church in- 
fiiience to be independent voters should 
be encouraged by a recent act of Hon. 
Martha Hughes Cannon. Though she is 
a Mormon, yet when the Legislature of 
Utah elected United States Senators, Mrs. 
Cannon voted for Moses Thatcher, the 
candidate of all others most obnoxious to 
the Mormon church; and she not only 
voted for him, but made an eloquent speech 
in his behalf. The Salt Lake Tribune, 
the principal Gentile paper of Utah, and 
formerly much opposed to woman suf- 
frage, says: 

Those who have had apprehensions 
over what women would do in public 
stations, and have questioned the wisdom 
of giving them suffrage, should have 
heard the brave speech of Senator Mattie 
Hughes Cannon yesterday, when, despite 
influences which have cowed more than 
one male legislator during the past month, 
she explained why she held it a duty to 
do a certain thing. It required a moral 
courage which a good many members of 
the Legislature do not possess to do what 
she did. 

Then, too, she did it as grandly as 
gracefully. Her face showed that it 
grieved her to perform an act that would 
pain her near friends; but she did not 
falter, did not hesitate at all, but, as 
though her oath and sense of duty under 
it were more to her than all else, she 
faced that duty superbly, and by her 
words gave a new dix-ection to men's 
minds and opened a broad path for 
doubters, if they could but muster up 
the courage to follow where she led. 
It was the most manly exhibition that has 
been presented in the Legislature since it 
convened. 

Senator Cannon prefaced her vote with 
an address so eloquent that, despite par- 
liamentary decorum and the rigid rules 
against demonstrations, she was cheered 
and cheered again at its conclusion. ISTot 
the gallery alone, but members themselves 
joined in the applause. There have been 
eloquent speeches before in the joint ses- 
sion, but none thrilled the audience as 
did that of Mrs, Cannon. Even those 
bitterest in their opposition to Thatcher 
could not but admire the pluck that 
animated Mrs. Cannon. 



MRS. CATT ON DEMOCRACY. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt said, at the 
recent suffrage convention in Des Moines : 

Some of our friends think the progress, 
of our cause is slow, but it is not, except 
as the evolution of society is always slow. 
Centuries ago, the conception of equal 
rights was born into the world with 
Plato's Democracy; yet 1700 years went 
by before men were enfranchised. It is 
only for about a century that men have 
been voting. It is only a hundred years 
since the first public appeal for the enfran- 
chisement of women was made by D'Or- 
say in the French Parliament. It is less 
than fifty years since the organized move- 
ment for equal rights began in this coun- 
try, and already thirty States have come 
to our standard, and given women some 
form of suffrage. 

The opposition to woman suffrage is 
due to a growing skepticism of democracy. 
The time may come, gentlemen, when you 
will be called upon to defend your own 
ballots. How will you do it? Suppose 
the Czar of Russia were to appear in per- 
son here to make an honest investigation 
of manhood- suffrage; what proof have 
you to give him that it is a better form of 
government than despotism? The first 



proof is American manhood, which, al- 
though not yet all that it should be, is the 
bset in the world, because it has been edu- 
cated by the ballot. The second proof is 
American laws and customs. They are 
not all they should be, but, as a result of 
manhood suffrage, they are superior to 
Russian laws and customs, and are the 
best the world has to show. Have you 
any other proof to offer? Kone whatever. 
But in view of these, no one can say that 
manhood suffrage has been a failure. 



BISHOP POTTER'S DAUGHTER A VOTER. 

At a celebration of the forty-first anni- 
versary of Founders' Day, in honor of 
Lydia F. Wadleigh, by graduates of the 
Senior Department of the old Twelfth 
Street School, 'New York, on the 6th inst., 
among the speakers was Bishop Potter, 
of whose greeting the N". T. Tribune says: 

Bishop Potter congratulated the ladies 
on the progress of their sex since the 
opening of the school, and said he 
had special reason to be proud of it, since 
he supposed he was the only one present 
who had a daughter who had voted for 
McKinley. The lady lives in Colorado, 
and has the right, like other citizens of 
her sex, of voting for the President. The 
Bishop paid a high tribute to the charae- 
acter of Miss Wadleigh, and said that all 
the educational machinery in the world 
would not make up for deficiency in the 
teachers. 

All honor to the Commonwealth which 
confers equal citizenship upon the 
Bishop's daughter, of whom he may well 
be proud! A. m. p. . 



PRESIDENT GATES ON SUFFRAGE. 

President Geo. A. Gates, of Iowa Col- 
lege, said at the Des Moines Convention: 

I never have heard or read a single 
sound argument against the suffrage of 
women in a democracy. There are a hun- 
dred arguments for it. The question now 
is one of organization, of agitation, and 
perseverance. In my judgment, he who 
sneers at suffrage, — and a sneer is the 
meanest thing on God's earth,— not only 
proclaims himself a boor, and casts dis- 
credit on at least four women—his mother, 
his wife, his sister, and his daughter— but 
he reveals a depth of ignorance that is 
pitiable. Let the appeal be to experience. 
Il^ot one of the direful consequences pre- 
dicted has come to pass where suffrage is 
enjoyed. Homes have not been deserted, 
bad women have not flocked to the polls, 
conjugal strife has not been aroused. Bad 
effects have not come, but good effects 
have. Bad men seek office in vain where 
women have the ballot. In testimony of 
this, the suffragists can point to Wyoming 
with pride. This testimony can be multi- 
plied a thousand-fold. New States have 
been sweeping into line, and the triumph 
of the cause cannot much longer be de- 
layed. 



WOMAN'S JOURNALS FREE. 

Miss Frances Ellen Burr, 788 Main 
Street, Hartford, Conn., has a file of the 
Woman's Journal for the past twenty 
years, which she is willing to give away 
to some individual or society that would 
value it, and that would pay the expres- 
sage. Here is a rare chance to secure 
about fifty dollars' worth of choice equal 
rights literature, the historical value of 
which will increase every year, for the 
trifling cost of expressage. Don't all 
write to Miss Burr at once! A. s, B. 
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The Young Women's Union of Phila- 
delpMa, composed of young Jewish wom- 
en, maintains a household school, kinder- 
garten, day nursery, shelter and library 
for the children of Jewish immigrants. 

The Constitutional Convention of the 
State of Delaware, on Feb. 16, voted 17 to 
7 against striking out the word male from 
the constitution. 

ilRS. Joseph Thompson, who was pres- 
ident of the Woman's Board of the Atlanta 
Exposition, is at the head of a movement 
to have a Georgia room in the Woman's 
Building at the Tennessee Centennial. 
She will try to secure an appropriation of 
$1,000 from the Legislature, which is now 
in special session. This, added to the 
$1,000 already raised by contributions, 
will enable the Georgia women to make a 
creditable showing. 

Mrs. Cakbie Chapmak" Catt said, at 
the recent suffrage Convention in Ues 
Moines: 

Do you say that whenever all women 
wish the ballot, they will have it? That 
time will never come. iSTo class of men 
ever wanted to vote till the ballot was put 
into their hands. When the first woman 
wanted to study medicine, not one school 
would admit her. Since that time, only 
one-half century ago, 25,000 women have 
been admitted to the practice of medicine. 
If a popular vote had been necessary, not 
one of them yet would have had her 
diploma. We have gained these advan- 
tages because we did not have to ask 
society if we could. But if woman suf- 
frage were granted in Iowa, women, would 
soon wish to vote. Every home would 
become a forumioi education. A Colorado 
woman who had said that she would 
rather be in her coffin than vote, went 
down at G A. M., though the polls did not 
open till 6.30, in order to have the honor 
of being the first woman to cast a ballot. 
So, when a woman says she never will 
vote, or a husband says he will never 
escort his wife to the polls, I answer, in 
all kindness, You will. Ko power on 
earth can prevent it. 

Miss Ais'thony received an ovation on 
Feb. 15, her 77th birthday. The Rochester 
Dejyiocrat and Chronicle says: "It seemed 
as if the entire city turned out to shake 
Miss Anthony's hand and offer congratu- 
lations, and probably Powers Hall never 
held a larger crowd. At a conservative 
estimate, there must have been a thou- 
sand people in attendance. The repre- 
sentative people of Eochester were there, 
society, i^rofessional, literary, the clergy, 
and the business man and woman were all 
to be seen, and a thoroughly happy, good- 
natured gathering it was, without the 
formality that often marks large social 
functions, . . jS"o one would take Miss An- 
thony to be 77 years old. She showed not 
a trace of fatigue, but every energy was 
alert, and happiness and pleasure at the 
demonstration of her townspeople seemed 
to be the prevailing emotion. Xear her 
was the faithful sister. Miss Mary An- 
thony, and the Kev, Anna Shaw and Mrs. 
Ida Harper, her guests. Among those pres- 
ent, there were numbered about as many 
men as women, and they were quite as eager 
to do her honor as were her own sex. In 
every I'espect the reception was a success. 
It was an ovation to Miss Anthony, and 
probably gave her more pleasure, coming 
as it did from her own townspeople, than 
any of the many functions that have been 
given in her honor." 



"A MINOEITT OF WOMEN." 



The Boston Journal, which declares 
that the discussion of woman suffrage 
ought to be dropped, continues to have 
an editorial against woman suffrage about 
every other day. The Journal persists in 
claiming as against equal suffrage ail the 
women who did not vote either way on 
the so-called referendum. It says : 

What was the referendum? So far as 
the women were concerned, it was an 
invitation to say whether they wanted 
the ballot. 

It was an invitation to them to say 
whether they were in favor of suffrage or 
opposed to it; and 22,204 said they were 
in favor, while 864 said they were op- 
posed. The others said nothing, and thus 
practically declared they were indifferent 
on the subject. 

The Journal claims that the majority 
ought to decide, as in the case of men. 
But all questions submitted to the vote of 
men are decided by the majority of those 
who care enough about the matter to ex- 
press themselves. Those who do not 
express themselves either way are not 
counted on either side. Men are required 
to show that those who favor a change 
are more numerous than those who op- 
pose it, but not that those in favor are 
more nunrerous than the indifferent. 

Thus the adverse vote of men on the 
referendum was claimed as the mostenor- 
m^ous and overwhelming expression of 
public opinion ever given; but it was only | 
about 33 per cent, of the men of the State. 
No amendment to the Constitution of 
Massachusetts that has ever been adopted 
received a majority vote of all the men of 
the State, or anything like it. It has been 
demonstrated that a great many more 
women favor the change than oppose it; 
and, so far as the women are concerned, 
this is all that can be required. 

The majority of women are indifferent. 
A minority are decidedly in favor, and a 
much smaller minority are decidedly op- 
posed. That is the exact situation. Of 
those women who take any lively interest 
in the question either way, the large ma- 
jority want to vote, l^^ot only in Massa- 
chusetts, but in New York, Maine, Illinois, 
Iowa — in short, in every State where peti- 
tions for suffrage and remonstrances 
against it have been sent in, the peti- 
tioners have always outnumbered the re- 
monstrants at least five to one, and 
oftener fifty or a hundred to one. The 
referendum merely demonstrated the same 
thing by an official count. 
The Journal says: 

If 96 per cent, of the qualified women of 
the State did not care enough about the 
question of having the ballot to express 
themselves, is it not clear that they ' do 
not want it? 

It is clear that they neither desire it 
nor object to it. The Journal continues: 

And, if they do not want it, is there 
any good reason why it should be forced 
upon them in response to the demand of 
the clamorous four per cent.? 

Since the 90 per cent, have practically 
declared that they have no objection to it, 
remarks about forcing it upon them are 
irrelevant. If four per cent, of men say 
tliat they want a thing, and only one- 
sixth of one per cent, say that they object 
to it, the measure is declared carried, 



every time. We only ask that the same 
rule be applied in the case of women. 

As for "clamor," we have never been 
fully able to see why Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe and Miss Jane Addaras should be 
called clamorous because they speak and - 
write in favor of equal suffrage, while the 
women who speak and write against it 
are regarded as perfectly ladylike and 
inoffensive. Evidently the *'antis'» have 
two distinct standards of good manners, 
one for suffragists, the other for remon- 
strants. Alice Stone Blackwell. 



LtrCY STONE'S PORTEAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the helio- 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash ; or (2) as 
a premium for three new subscribers to 
the Woman's Column; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends two 
new subscribers. 
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VICTORY IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 

A special despatcli from Pierre, dated 
Feb. 25, is signed by Anna II. Simmons, 
Emma A. Cranmer, and Jane K. Breden: 
"Equal Suffrage Amendment submitted by 
good majority. Hurrah for South Dakota!" 



A VICTORY IN MISSOURI. 

Nearly all the elective State and county 
offices in Missouri have been opened to 
women by a decision just rendered by the 
Missouri Supreme Court, in the case of 
the State vs. E. T. Hostetter, clerk of the 
St. Clair County Court, appointed to fill 
an unexpired term. Mrs. Maggie D. 
Wheeler was elected to succeed him. He 
refused to surrender the office, on the 
ground that women were ineligible; but 
the court held that a woman is eligible to 
hold any elective office in the State not 
specifically barred against her by statute. 

CONCERNING NEVADA. 

The Nevada Legislature, by voting al- 
most simultaneously in favor of prize- 
fights and against woman suffrage, has 
brought upon itself a good deal of well- 
deserved sarcasm. The Chicago Tribune 
publishes a graphic picture representing 
Nevada, personified as a woman of rowdy- 
Ish aspect, opening her gate with great 
cordiality to a party of villainous-looking 
carpet-baggers carrying boxipg - gloves, 
while a good-looking woman, bearing a 
roll marked "Bill introducing woman suf- 
frage, " knocks at the door 'in vain. 
Above is written "Naturally," and be- 
neath, "Nevada admits thugs, rowdies 
and prize-fighters, but denies woman's 
suffrage." In a succinct editorial com- 
ment, the Tribune remarks that Nevada is 
just now too busy degrading men to think 
of elevating women. 

Even the Boston Jotirnal, which is 
practically the organ of the element repre- 
sented by the late Man Suffrage Associa- 
tion (the proprietor of the Journal, Mr. 
Sohier, having been, with Mr. Charles E. 
Saunders, the chief pillar of that mis- 
guided association), came out with a witty 
cartoon embodying the same idea, thus 
making suffragists rub their eyes and ask 
if Saul also was among the prophets. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser had an ad- 
mirable editorial on the subject, and the 
N. Y. Mail and Express said, at the close 
of a long article on Nevada: 



On Tuesday last this same Legislature 
defeated the woman suffrage bill, which 
was designed primarily to foil just such 
vicious legislation as that which had al- 
ready been placed on the statute books*, 
and whatever plea might be advanced 
against the wisdom of giving the franchise 
to women elsewhere, it could not hold in 
Nevada, where their votes were needed to 
advance the interests of the richest of the 
Western States. Unless all indications 
fail, the upholders and observers of law 
in Nevada are to witness, on and about 
March 17, a carnival of violence and a suc- 
cession of orgies that will be a disgrace to 
the Commonwealth and a rebuke to the 
law-making power. 

A few years ago, Prof. E. D. Cope 
evolved from his moral consciousness, as 
the Scotch metaphysician evolved the 
camel, a really original objection to equal 
rights for women. This was, in substance, 
that woman suffrage would tend to the 
suppression of prize-fights; that the lack 
of prize-fights would tend to make Amer- 
ican manhood effeminate; and that there- 
fore woman suffrage would be detrimental 
to the best interests of the Republic. The 
Nevada legislators seem to be of the same 
opinion, — Woman's J&urnal. 



MRS. HUSSEY'S OFFER ABOUT TO CLOSE. 

Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey, of East Orange, 
N. J., offered to send the Woman'' 3 Jviir- 
nal free of charge for a year to any 
Women's Club that had permanent club- 
rooms where the paper could be kept for 
the use of the members. Forty-four clubs 
have already taken advantage of this gen- 
erous proposal. Mrs. Hussey now wishes 
to give notice that her offer will remain 
open only until March 4. If any one knows 
of another Woman's Club that ought to 
have the Journal, application should be 
sent in at once. 



THE BURDEN OF THE BALLOT. 

Rev. Anna Shaw said, at the recent 
National Suffrage Convention in Des 
Moines: 

I once knew a washerwoman in Salem, 
Mass. She washed on six days of the 
week for six families. That was the way 
her husband supported her. By and by 
school suffrage was granted to women. 
On election day, she did her usual wash- 
ing, and then shovelled off a heavy snow 
from the sidewalk, and a policeman 
walked up and clown and watched her 
while she was doing it. Then she went 
to vote. She was a short woman, and the 
ballot-box was fixed at the ordinary height 
of a man, like most things (church pews, 
for instance; they* are always adapted to a 
man's stature, so that if we do lasso a 
man and get him in, he may be comfort- 
able). As she came forward with her 
ballot, the same policeman stepped up to 
her with great gallantry, and said, "Can I 
assist you, madam?" "Sure, now," she 
answered, "I've done a week's wash, and 
cleaned off" the sidewalk, and you never 
offered to take the shovel. If I can do all 
that, I think I have back-bone enough to 
lay a bit of paper on the box!" 



In the Oklahoma House, a bill granting 
full suffrage to women was lost by a nar- 
row majority, 11 to 1*3. 

The Iowa Legislature has reenacted the 
law allowing women to vote on bond and 
tax propositions, in municipal and school 
elections. 

The Kelliher bill, the real object of 
which was to deprive Boston women of 
their right to vote for school committee, 
has been reported adversely. 

Madame Audifpred has given to the 
French Academy of Medicine about £34,- 
000, of which the interest— nearly £1,000. 
— will be awarded, without regard to 
nationality, for the discovery of a cure 
for tuberculosis. 

Mes. La Baethe, a member of the 
Utah Legislature, introduced the bii^ 
requiring the removal of women's high 
hats, and the three women members of 
the Colorado Legislature all voted for a 
similar bill. 

Miis. Geoege a. Ireland has been ap- 
pointed Coal Oil Inspector at Chillicothe, 
Mo., by Governor Stephens. The appoint- 
ment of a woman is unusual. Mrs. Ire- 
land's husband died while holding the 
office, and his wife performed his duties 
until the term expired. 

Peof. Felix Adlee's lecture on woman 
suffrage, in the Lowell Institute course 
last Tuesday, was a curious compound of 
progressive thought and reactionary feel- 
ing. In substance, he believes that it 
would be very wrong to let women vote at 
present, and very wrong not to let them 
vote by and by. 

The next biennial meeting of the Gen- 
eral Federation of Women's Clubs will be 
held in Denver. This is good news. Bright 
women from all over the country will 
meet in the capital of Colorado, will be 
entertained by women who have votes, 
and will be able to see for themselves how 
equal suffrage works. 

Miss Hallie Williams has been ap- 
pointed court reporter for Yolo County, 
Cal., by Judge Gaddis. She passed a very 
satisfactory examination, surpassing the 
requirements of the law, which provides 
that the reporter must write 150 words a 
minute and read them back. She suc- 
ceeded in writing 173 words a minute for 
five consecutive minutes, and read them 
without the slightest hesitation. 

Rev. Saea L. Stonee of Milford, O., 
recently delivered an address at the in- 
stallation of officers of the Knights of 
Pythias in that place. Mrs. Stoner is an 
ordained minister of the Universalist 
church, and has two regular appointments. 
She is a woman of practical ideas, and is 
highly esteemed by the people whom she 
serves. She never loses an opportunity 
to advance the reforms of the day. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



MOTHEES AND CHILDREN. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson said, at 
the -recent National Suffrage Convention 
in Des Moines: 

- There is a deep-seated feeliilEj that 
while development is the general rule, 
yet the production of the best men and 
women requires "the maternal sacrifice," 
i. e. that the mother shall be sacrificed to 
her children, and incidentally to her hus- 
band. If the sacrifice is necessary, well 
and good ; but how if it is not? You all 
know the beautiful story of the bird that 
lives surrounded by ice and rocks, and 
that plucks the down from her own breast 
to make a nest for her young. But 
she is no better mother than the hen, the 
robin, the dove, or any other bird that 
does her duty by her young without pull- 
ing ofi her own feathers. It has been re- 
garded as dangerous to improve the con- 
dition of women, for fear they would not 
be as good mothers. If gain to the 
mother means robbery to the child, let the 
mother remain as she is. But the standard 
is the amount of good done to the chil- 
dren, not the amount of evil done to her- 
self. 

"Women are imperfect; women are 
mothers; therefore mothers are imperfect. 
Mothers are capable of improvement as 
much as fathers, and heaven knows they 
need it. Mothers will be improved through 
the enlargement of their ideas of duty, 
and the broadening of their sense of 
honor. If our children are healthy, but 
not quite clean, and somewhat ragged, we 
feel guilty; but if they are clean, well 
mended and sickly, we feel that we have 
done our duty. We have not. You have 
no right to lower your own health, intel- 
lect or morals, for you owe these things 
to your children, and to every one with 
whom you come in contact. 

Grant that it is a woman's business to 
take care of children — not merely of her 
own children. If children anywhere are 
not under right conditions, women ought 
to see to it. 

Wherein could children be better off? 
First, in health. Look at the shameful 
death-rate of the children of civilized 
women. Fifty per cent, of them die before 
they are five years old. If this happened 
to any sort of live creatures that are in 
charge of men, the men having the care of 
them would be severely blamed. The 
trouble is, we are too wrapped up in 7ny 
children to think of our children. You 
cannot keep out disease by shutting your 
own front door. You have to know and 
care about the world outside your gates. 
In order to do our duty to our children, 
we must make this world a better place to 
live in. 

Second, our children are not born with 
that degree of bi^ain power that we could 
wish. They will not be, until our minds 
are widened by study of the whole duty 
of a human being. Greek and Latin alone 
will not do it. At Yale, Harvard and Ox- 
ford there are plenty of men with their 
brains stuffed so full of erudition that they 
cannot think. What we need to give our 
children is the power to think, and you 
cannot give what you have not got. 

Third, as to the moral qualities of chil- 
dren. I have lived nearly thirty-seven 
years, and I have known only one wicked, 
person, and she had abscesses on the brain. 
People want to be good, but they don't 
know how. What is needed for women is 
an enlargement of their moral sense so as 
to include social as well as private virtues. 
We have been taught that there is only 
one virtue for us. Our morality is high 
but narrow. It is not wholesome to limit 
oneself to one virtue, or to six, or to ten. 

Sons take after their mothers. While 
mothers limit their interests to their own 
narrow domestic affairs, regardless of the 
world outside, their sons will betray the 
interests of the country for their own 



private business interests. The receiver 
is as bad as the thief. Who spends the 
money that men steal? They steal it for 
their families. I knew a man in the West 
who devoted himself to the establishment 
of a good system of schools, to the_.detri-. 
ment of his private affairs. His wife 
blamed him bitterly for neglecting his 
own children for other people's children. 
He answered, "My deai^ I would rather 
have my children grow up poor in an 
educated community than rich in a com- 
munity of thieves and vagabonds." 

Women and men are so connected that 
you cannot improve one without improv- 
ing the other. Under equal rights, we 
shall raise the moral sense of the coni- 
munity by the natural laws of transmis- 
sion through the mothers. 

Have we done our full duty when we 
have loved and served and taken care of 
those that every beast on earth loves and 
serves and takes care of — its own young? 
That is the beginning of human duty, but 
not the whole of it. The duty of woman 
is not confined to the reproduction of the 
species; it extends to the working of the 
will of God on earth. The family is a leaf 
on the tree of the State. It can grow in 
peace and purity while the State is 
healthy, but when the State is degraded 
the family becomes degraded with it. We 
have not done our full duty to the family 
till we have done our best to serve the 
State. 

POPDTjAE delttsions. 



Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, of Warren, 
O., said at the J^'ational Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Des Moines: 

We belong to an Association that ex- 
pects to exist until all women are real 
citizens. When men find that women are 
perfect companions, they will cease to 
think of them in the disparaging way that 
some men now do, and the result will be 
moral growth. The lifelong companion- 
ship of a good man and a good woman is 
the purest condition of things. 

The world thinks our husbands are in- 
ferior men, and I don't like it. For fifty 
years they have said all sorts of things 
about the suffragists^ that they were 
crazy, tyrannical, overbearing, etc., etc.; 
but they never said we were fools. Why 
should they think that we would pick out 
fools for our husbands? The world be- 
lieves that the suffrage leaders are either 
sour old maids or women with idiotic 
husbands. 

W^hen I formed a marriage partnership 
with my husband, my father formed a law 
partnership with him. Xot long after, a 
woman peeped into the office one day, 
and- asked for "the judge." When she 
saw my husband, she looked him over, up 
and down and crossways (that is the way 
you have to look at Mr. Upton), and she 
said, in surprise, "And is it you that mar- 
ried Miss Taylor? Why, I always supposed 
you were a little whippet!" 

The world also thinks we are poor 
housekeepers. I know, for I was in the 
world a long time, and I thought so. 
When I was brought into the suffVage 
movement, and visited the leaders, I was 
surprised to find the order and executive 
ability with which their homes were con- 
ducted. While busy about our home 
duties, creamilig potatoes, or hanging cur- 
tains, or ironing the bast table-cloth, we 
laugh to think how people pity our fami- 
lies. 

The world thinks we are oflfi.ce- seekers. 
Most of us have not the slightest wish for 
office. We only want to see women serv- 
ing on boards that deal w-ith matters 
where women's help is needed. 

The world thinks we are irreligious; 

but our individual churches do not think 

so — for most of us are members of 

churches in good and regular standing, 

' and we are not denied communion. We 



cannot be vestrymen, but if the church 
wants a steam heater, it is voted to have 
one, without a cent in the treasury, be- 
cause the w^omen are relied upon to raise 
the money. We are religious enough to 
have oyster suppers in aid of the. church, 
and to make choir-boys^ vestments, and 
to raise the minister's salary, and to make 
up the congregation. Religion is love to 
God and man. If it is not religion to pro- 
mote a cause that will make men better 
and women wiser and happier, what is it? 
The world thinks we are irreligious be- 
cause in the early days some of our 
leaders were held to be unorthodox- But 
most of those who years ago were looked 
upon as unorthodox are regarded as 
orthodox to day. The eye-sight of the 
world is much better than it used to be. 

I went to church in Nelson, 0., when I 
was five years old. I remember how the 
road-sides looked, and how we hitched 
our horse in the shed and went into the 
church, and how cold it was, and how the 
choir turned around to sing 

Oh, come away, 

From labor now reposing. 

But what I remember best is that as we 
entered the church my grandfather turned 
to the left and my grandmother to the 
right, and I was left in the middle. I did 
not know which way to go, but finally 
followed my grandmother, and made her 
life miserable all through the service by 
saying "Grandmother, why can't he come 
over? Grandfather, come over! ' He was 
a Puritan w^ho never laughed, and his 
father never smiled (perhaps that is why 
I laugh so much), but his eyes danced. 
Grandmother said, in answer to my 
questions, " Why, it is wicked for 
men and women to sit together in 
church." The church history says: "In 
the early churches men and women 
sat apart, in order that men mi<jht keep 
their thoughts on God and a future 
state, and not on their wives and sweet- 
hearts." All the old laws were made for 
the forefathers, not the foremothers. We 
want the laws to be made for both, to 
represent the ideas of both. This Asso- 
ciation will continue to exist till all 
persons in the United States have a right 
to develop themselves as they see fit.- 



A LIVELY HEARING. 

The Massachusetts remonstrants have 
resumed the method which they discon- 
tinued some years ago, of bringing a num- 
ber of speakers to the legislative hearing, 
to protest against equa' rights for women. 
Hence the hearing of Feb. 24 was much 
more livety and interesting than usual. 
There were three sets of petitions before 
the (Committee on Election Laws, two 
from the Massachusetts W. S. A., asking 
for municipal and presidential suffrage, 
and one from the Massachusetts W. C. T. 
U., asking that women be allowed to vote 
on. the license question. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe and Mr. Henry 
B. Blackwell spoke in behalf of the meas- 
ures asked for by the Suffrage Associa- 
tion, and Mrs. S. S. Fessenden, Mrs. Mary 
H. Hunt, Mrs. M. P. C. BilUngs, Mrs. 
Kuth B. Baker, and Mrs. Mary H. Stuck- 
enberg for the W. C. T. U. Mr. Thomas 
Russell, Mrs. J. Elliot Cabot, Mr. Frank 
Foscrof t, Miss Mary E. Dewey, Dr. Walter 
Channing, Mrs. A. M. George, Mr. A. 
Lawrence Lowell, and Miss Mary A. J. 
Mclntyre spoke against all three bills. 
Miss Blackwell, at the close, replied m 
behalf both of the Suffrage Association 
and the W. C. T. U. Dr. Lorimer and 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, who had been ex- 
pected to speak for the petitioners, and 
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Eev. Eeuen Tliomas and Mr. Eben D. 
J)raper, wlio tad been expected to speak 
ior the remonstrants, were absent. 

Altbough. the Committee bad before it 
a hundred and forty-four petitions for suf- 
frage, and no petition against it, the remon- 
strants were allowed the lion's share of 
the time. This was treating them gener- 
ously; but no wise suffragist would have 
grudged them the time thus occupied. 
The oftener the so-called arguments 
against suffrage are brought out and held 
up to the light, the more apparent their 
flimsiness becomes. 

One really strong and damaging speech 
was made on the remonstrant side— dam- 
aging not to the general principle of wom- 
an suffrage, but to one of the three bills 
under discussion. With that single ex- 
ception, all the "anti'' speeches were just 
what the suffragists might wish to see 
printed in full in all the newspapers — with 
the privilege of reply. Not that they 
were a bad statement of that side of the 
case, as such, statements go, but that there 
really is no solid argument to be made on 
that side. 



To an intelligent suffragist, the whole 
affair was extremely entertaining. The 
speeches of the remonstrants were a pro- 
cession of "Kilkenny arguments." They 
^jontradicted each other, when they did 
not, as often happened, contradict them- 
selves. Mr. Thomas Bussell, in his open- 
ing address, said he and his friends held 
that the Committee had no right to listen 
to any arguments on the question. Then 
be proceeded to call seven speakers to 
argue before the Committee. Most of 
these speakers declared emphatically that 
the question was settled, and woman suf- 
frage was dead ; and then intimated that 
they had felt compelled by a sense of 
duty to leave their other business, at 
considerable inconvenience, to come there 
and protest against suffrage; in other 
words, to settle something that had been 
conclusively settled, and to kill something 
that was already dead. 

Mr. Russell said that letting women vote 
on the license question "would bring pro- 
hibition in every city and town in the 
commonwealth, contrary to the will of the 
people." Miss Mary E. Dewey said the 
women would merely duplicate the vote 
of the men, and not change the result. 
Mrs. Cabot objected to suffrage on the 
ground that it would mean "ofBcial life" 
for women, but admitted that she herself 
held two important public ofSces, without 
injury to her family, and with benefit to 
her town. 

Miss Dewey said: "During the last fifty 
years, women's influence has been growing 
stronger and stronger as women's sphere 
has been enlarged;" yet she predicted 
that women would lose their influence if 
their sphere were enlarged any further. 
Dr. Walter Channing, on the other hand, 
declared that women's influence was much 
stronger in their homes fifty years ago 
than now, and seemed to think that the 
changes made in the condition of women 
during the last half -century were mainly 
in the wrong direction. 

Mrs. A. M. George said women were 

overburdened already, and belonged to 

too many societies. She also said she was 

. chairman of the Anti-Suffrage Association 



of Brookline. If women's time is already 
overtaxed, why try to get them to spend 
time and labor in societies for the super- 
fluous purpose of killing a dead issue? 

A number of questions were asked by 
the Committee, especially by Messrs. Mer- 
riam of I?ramingham, Sanderson of Lynn, 
and Dickinson of Cambridge, They asked 
almost every woman who spoke on the 
remonstrant side whether she would vote 
for or against license if she had the right 
to vote. Every one answered that she 
would vote for license. 

Mr. Sanderson said to Mr. Ilussell: "You 
say that if women were allowed to vote 
on the license question, every town and 
city would go for no license, against the 
wish of the people. If the majority voted 
for it, how would it be against the wish of 
the people?" 

Mr. Russell answered, "1 mean, against 
the wish of the voters." Then, seeing 
that this would not hold water either, he 
added, "X mean, against the wish of those 
who make and enforce the law." Mr. 
Merriam asked: "Then you do not make 
it part of your remonstrance that degraded 
women would vote ?" Mr. Russell did not 
answer this question. It has been one of 
the stock objections for years that bad 
women would vote more generally than 
good ones; yet it was either asserted or 
implied by almost every speaker in the 
negative that the women would generally 
vote for no license, and that this would 
be a calamity. 

The speeches were generally courteous, 
and the tone of the hearing was much 
more dignified than that of some debates 
on the question. It is to be hoped that 
the remonstrants hereafter will come up 
to the State House each year, as they used 
to do, and give their reasons for the faith 
that is in them. a. s. e. 



THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

At the Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. last Tuesday afternoon, Miss 
Mabel Ellery Adams gave an extremely 
interesting talk on methods of teaching 
speech to deaf children. The subject was 
illustrated by seven pupils, of different 
ages and degrees of proficiency. 

Mrs. Livermore presided, and theire was 
a large attendance. Every one seemed in- 
terested and delighted. 

Refreshments and a social hour fol- 
lowed. 

MISS BUBE'S WOMAN'S JOURNALS. 

Miss Frances Ellen Burr offered to give 
away her file of the Woman''s Journal 
for the past twenty years to some one who 
would pay expressage. The offer was 
announced last week. Miss Burr now 
writes: "Will you please say in your paper 
that the Journals are taken. I have 
had, and am having, quite a number of 
applicants, and can hardly get time to 
write to each by mail." 



ARMENIANS AS HELP. 

Pleasant words continue to come in 
regard to the Armenians who have gone 
out to service. Miss Lucy Wheelock is 
employing one, and writes: "He seems to 
be a treasure." Mrs. Greenleaf, for many 
years the president of the New York 
W. S. A,, has an Armenian nurse attend- 
ing her invalid husband. After about 
two months' experience of his work, she 
says that no other nurse has ever relieved 
her of so much care. 

Armenian refugees are still arriving. 
There are several male cooks wanting sit- 
uations. One has a whole pocketful of 
recommendations from missionaries for 
whom he has worked, describing him as 
faithful, willing, kind, and a competent 
cook. .There are still several young men 
who would like to do housework, and 
several boys wanting a chance to work 
for their board and go to school. There 
is a well educated man who speaks and 
writes English, French and German, be- 
sides several Oriental tongues. He would 
be glad of clerical work or teaching, or 
any such employment, A bright and 
capable young man who speaks English 
and understands the care of horses would 
like a place as coachman and man of all 
work. A young man recommended by 
Consul Jewett, who speaks English and 
has been a high school teacher, would like 
to work for a physician for his board. 



LTJCT STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the helio 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or (2) as 
a premium for three new subscribers to 
the WoMAJf's Column; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends two 
new subscribers. 
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THB NATIONAL CONGRESS OF MOTHERS] 

Washingto:??, D. C, Feb. 20, 1897. 
Editor Womaii's Column: 

The Congress of Mothers is past, al- 
though there are many mothers still here 
in Washington from other cities who have 
followed the sessions of this first national 
gathering of mothers with the greatest in- 
terest. The suggestion to hold such a con- 
gress emanated from Mrs. Birney; the 
wherewithal to carry out the idea from 
Mrs. Hearst. The call went forth to 
mothers, to teachei's and others interested 
in children, to meet at the Arlington 
Hotel hanquet-hall on February 17, 18 and 
19. 

Well might the ladies be astonished at 
the numbers gathered together at the 
opening session, when Mrs. Birney gave 
the address of welcome, and Mrs. Dickin- 
son responded. Where possibly a couple 
of hundred persons were expected, the 
numbers were so increased that the au- 
dience overflowed into the parlors and 
halls, and hundreds did not get near 
enough to obtain even a glimpse of the 
speakers, much less to hear what they 
had to say. 

In addition to the regular sessions, each 
day there were divisions with sub-sections 
of work. And yet, even then, an adjourn- 
ment was necessary to one of our largest 
churches, which was filled with twelve 
hundred people, and again overflow meet- 
ings had to be held. 

It was a goodly gathering. So many 
earnest, thinking women ready and willing 
to discuss problems connected with the 
home life; each one hoping to learn some- 
thing which would be of benefit to herself 
personally, or would help some mother 
whose path in life was beset with tribula- 
tions. The outcome of the Congress will 
be watched with interest. Groups of moth- 
ers from different States intend to form 
organizations wherein mutual interchange 
of thought will bring about new endeavors 
to ameliorate existing conditions, be it 
in overcoming hereditary tendencies, on 
the hygienic and sanitary side, of the 
educational side from the kindergarten 
upward, of domestic economy, etc. In- 
deed, there were so many questions 
brought up at the Congress that one can 
hardly realize what the outcome will be. 
It is sufficient to indicate that many 
women who are engaged in club work, or 
in philanthropic or educational lines, were 
present from nearly all the States of the 
Union, A friendly chat with many 
quickly indicated the diversity of interest 
in the different parts of our country. 
Kindergartening, dress reform, physical 
culture, folklore, industrial work in insane 
asylums, heredity, day nurseries, parental 
duties, the home and the husband, moth- 
erhood, the teacher's influence over the 
child— it is impossible to enumerate all 
the topics touched upon when the women 
gathered in groups outside the regular 
sessions of the Congress. These women 
desired to meet Mrs. Cleveland, and were 
happy to have such desire granted. Other 
social gatherings were held, and there 
was an effort to visit public buildings and 
collections. Fortunately an extension of 
time was accorded by the railroads, so 
that many of the mothers, sisters and 



until 



aunts will remain in Washington 
after the inauguration ceremonies. 

It would be futile to discuss the points 
made by the speakers at this Congress. 
The press has reported quite fully each 
day, so that these few lines only attempt 
to picture the Congress, to give a bird's- 
eye view from day to day. Bright-eyed 
young women sat side by side with gray- 
haired mothers; here and there a sprink- 
ling of gentlemen who desired to know 
the object of the Congress. Next week 
we shall have the Daughters of the Revolu- 
tion with us; then comes the fourth of 
March, and thereafter probably some 
other congress, for Washington is now a 
centre for meetings of all kinds. In all 
these experiences the good-will of the 
people is manifest, for the visitors and 
the home people accustom themselves to 
overcrowding and changes of arrange- 
ments in a kindly spirit. Graham. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets ai« 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to "Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association." 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than on© 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 
Address only Leaflet Department, 

Wojian's Journal Office, 

Boston, Mass. 



unequal salaries. 



Mrs. LillieDevereux Blake of New York 
City writes : 

The new charter was presented in the 
Legislature on Monday. The accompany- 
ing bills were not all introduced, and de- 
bates on the various clauses can hardly 
be expected until next week. The Clubs 
and Leagues of this city, Brooklyn, and 
the other portions of the Greater New 
York, are sending petitions to the Legis- 
lature asking for amendments to the 
charter in the interests of women. 

The police matrons are actively labor- 
ing to secure an increase of salary and 
improved conditions. They ask to be 
placed on "the uniformed force," so that 
they may receive all the advantages now 
enjoyed by policemen. Two weeks ago 
something was said of the inequality of 
salaries. A few words more to explain 
existing conditions may be of interest. 
The doormen receive $1,000 per annum, 
the matrons of this city $720, the matrons 
of Brooklyn $800 a year. There are three 
doormen at each station, so that their 
turns of duty are only eight hours each, 
while the matrons serve alternately ten 
and fourteen hours. At the end of twenty 
years' service, a doorman receives a pen- 
sion of $500, while the matron has no 
pension whatever. All fines imposed for 
delinquency, absence, or for any other 
cause, go to swell the pension fund for 
men; thus far the matrons have shown 
such good records that they have not been 
obliged to pay any fines, but whenever 
there are any, every dollar thus mulcted 
will go to pay pensions, no portion of 
which they will ever enjoy. The duties 
of the matrons are exceedingly arduous, 
their lives are sometimes in danger from 
violent or drunken women, their sym- 
pathies are constantly appealed to, and 
their slender resources are often en- 
croached upon by the need of buying 
absolutely necessary comforts for the poor 
women in their charge. They are an ex- 
cellent and exemplary class of women, 
who deserve the small advance they ask, 
that of being placed on an equality with 
doormen in the matters of salaries and 
pensions. 



SINGLB LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 
Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 
Song Leaflet. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 
Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No, 2, hj 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry WaxdBeecher on Woman Suffrage 
^Voman Suffrage Man's Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines ? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the Workingwoman to the State, 
hy Harriette A. Keyser. 
Legislative Advice. 



The New Hamphsire Woman Suffrage 
Association met in Nashua, Feb. 24. 



DOTJELE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 
Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Eon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 
Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stona. 
Fair Play for Women, by George Wo. 
Curtis. 
Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 
Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James FreemM 
Clarke. 
Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 
Women's Cooperation Essential to Pn« 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 
Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights, 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 
Dr. Jacob! on Woman Suffrage. 
Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 
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THE VICTORY IN ENGLAND. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says: 

The division last evening on the second 
reading of the bill for conferring the par- 
liamentary suffrage on women Avas tlie 
most interesting that has taken place in 
tlie present Parliament. Each 'party and 
each section of a party was divided on the 
subject, but there were more members of 
every party for it than against it. Thus : 

Censer- Liberal RaHir^l A P P 
vative. Unionist, ^^adical. A. 1 . f. 



For ... 120 
Against . 91 



20 



70 
37 



16 2 
10 1 



REMINISCENCES OF THEEE FAMOTTS 
WOMEN. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Abby 
Morton Diaz and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
gave a delightfiil evening to the Women's 
Alliance at the Second Church, Copley 
Sqiiare, Boston, on March 3, by telling 
about their girlhood. 

Mrs. Howe said she remembered the 
first diamond necklace ever worn in 2S'ew 
York — a gift from John Jacob Astor to 
his favorite granddaughter — and how 
much talk it made. Mrs. Howe recalled 
the fact that several of her ancestors 
fought in the Eevolution, and that her 
mother was a niece of Gen. Francis Mar- 
ion, of South Carolina. Mrs. Howe said: 
"When 'Cheiro' was here, and everybody 
was experimenting in palmistry, he told 
me, *You have the hand of a fighter. 
There must be military men in your 
family.' Perhaps there is something of 
the fighter in me. I have fought for suf- 
frage, and shall continue to fight for it as 
long as I can fight for anything." This 
was received with applause. 



COLORADO'S "WOMEN VOTERS. 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford of Colorado 
said at the recent jSTational Suilrage Con- 
vention in Des Moines : 

The tone of political conventions has 
improved since suffrage was granted to 
women. So has the character of the can- 
didates. Men say to the nominating com- 
mittees, "Don't put that man on, the 
women will scratch him;" and we do, and 
the scratch of the enfranchised woman is 
fatal. When a good woman says to a bad 
man, "Don't you dare!" provided she has 
the ballot in her hand, he doesn't dare. 
Women, whatever good things you want, 
the shortest way to them is through the 
ballot. 

One of our politicians was going to do 



something dishonorable to secure party 
success. A woman of his own party said 
to him: "That would be dishonest. Ton 
shall not do it. I won't let you." He 
asked, "How will you prevent it ? " She 
answered, "Pll tell" {a woman's way). He 
said, "You daren' t tell ; if you do, the party 
will be defeated, and I'll see that your 
husband is not reelected city treasurer." 
But she told. The party managers offered 
to forgive her husband if he would prom- 
ise that she should never do such a thing 
again. He answered, "Gentlemen, my 
wife is an independent citizen and an 
honorable woman, and I cannot promise; " 
and he lost his position as city treasurer. 
Some of us thought it was a pity, and we 
asked her if her husband would not like 
to be county treasurer. That office car- 
ries with it a little more honor and $500 
a year more salary. She said she thought 
he would ; and he is county treasurer to- 
day. 

There is no character-builder like 
responsibility. Every woman's club in 
the State has been turned into a study 
club, and the women are studying public 
questions for themselves. This is one of 
the best results of equal suffrage. 



DISCUSSION NEXT WEDNESDAY. 

The Massachusetts Committee on Elec- 
tion Laws has reported adversely on all 
three suffrage bills before it, for presiden- 
tial, municipal and license suffrage. Eep- 
resentatives H. K. Sanderson, J. M. Mer- 
riam and F. W. Hathaway dissented, and 
brought in a minority report in favor of 
the women. 

The subject is assigned for discussion 
in the Legislature next Wednesday after- 
noon at 2.30. The debate will be on the 
question of substituting the minority for 
the majority report. Those who want 
seats will need to go early. 

Whatever may be said by the opponents 
of equal rights, let no woman in the gal- 
lery suffer herself to be provoked into a 
hiss. In the first place, it is bad manners. 
In the second, it is sure to be used as an 
argument against suffrage. A. s. B. 



THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

At the next Fortnightly Meeting of the 
Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion, Mrs. S. Octavia Holden will speak 
on "Dickens as Historian of a Vanishing 
London." Mrs. Holden is amply fitted to 
do justice to her delightful subject, having 
made recent and loving study of the 
localities so familiar to us all, through 
Dickens' books at least, Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, the homes of Jenny Wren and of 
little Paul Dorabey, the house where Tulk- 
inghorn died, and many another. Members 
will show their tickets at the door, and 
others will be admitted on payment of 15 
cents. Light refreshments, as usual. It 
is hoped that Mrs. Livermore will preside. 



The ideal, after all, is truer than the 
real; for the ideal is the eternal element 
in perishable things. — Aniiel. 



Miss Jessie Laj^gfokd, ofDu'uth, has a 
clean record as a licensed pilot. She has 
served more than ten years on the Great 
Lakes. 

Miss Gkaoe Hubbakd, of Iowa, is a civil 
engineer. She was given the contract by 
the United States Government Survey for 
the maps of Montana. 

It is reported that the Woman's Club of 
Atlanta, Ga., is going to put in a bid 
before the City Council for the contract 
of cleaning the streets of the city. 

AuKT Sally Caeroll, who died the 
other day at Macon, Ga., in her ninety- 
sixth year, was a railroad switch-tender 
for a long time. During the war and until 
a few years ago, she did the work alone, 
and, though there were one hundred 
trains to pass each day, she never had a 
switch misplaced. 

Mrs. Ida Gibson is the first Chicago 
woman appointed to the Paris exhibition. 
She has received an ofiicial communication 
from the French minister of education, 
notifying her of her appointment, Mrs. 
Gibson will prepare a resumg of the work 
of early French explorers in America to 
adorn a cabinet in the educational depart- 
ment at the exposition. She represented 
Chicago at the Atlanta Exposition. 

Mks. Ha:s-nah G. Solomons lately offi- 
ciated as rabbi in the Sinai Temple on 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago, the temple 
which, under Dr. Hirsch, has led the way 
in the liberal Jewish movement. Presi- 
dent Fisher, the head of the congregation, 
and Prof. Kohn, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, sat beside her 'in the pulpit. There 
was not a vacant seat in the house, and 
there was not a disparaging comment on 
the new rabbi. President Fisher intro- 
duced the "daughter of the congregation," 
and said he was pleased that Sinai and its 
Judaism had advanced to the point where 
a "daughter" might stand in the place of 
a rabbi. He claimed it as a triumph for 
Jewish womanhood. Mrs. Solomon spoke 
on the work of the recent Council of 
Jewish Women. 

The announcement that the next bien- 
nial meeting of the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs will be held in Denver, 
Col., is a matter of congratulation among 
the club women of that city, and plans 
for entertaining the delegates are already 
under discussion. The question of a club 
house, which has been pending for some 
time, will now be urged. The Denver 
Daily Neios says, editorially: 

Denver will give a great reception to 
the jSTational Convention of the Federation 
of Women's Clubs in 1898. It is particu- 
larly appropriate that they should select 
for their meeting-place the greatest of the 
States where women are admitted to 
political equality with men. While here 
they will learn, far better than they can 
through reports from any source, the 
truth about the opei\ation of an equal suf- 
frage law, and the feeling with regard to 
it of the women to whom it gives the 
right of voting. 
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AFTER A HUNDRED YEARS. 

It was during the noon hour. The ten- 
year-old daughter had related the happen- 
ings and perplexities of the morning 
session in one room of one suburban 
school of Boston. The mother resumed 
reading the address of the president of 
Mount Holyoke College before the Con- 
gregational Club of Chicago, which is 
published as a contributed article in the 
.Boston Ideas of Feb, 27. 

She read aloud with emphasis; "The 
tirst i>ublic school was oj^jened in Boston 
in ITQO, to which girls could go in summer 
for two hours in the afternoon, provided 
a bench was vacated by the absence of a 
boy. In IVSS the town of Northampton, 
ilass., voted that 'none of the public 
money be expended for the schooling of 
girls.' Indeed, girls -were not recognized 
by the school laws, for we read that 'the 
word "children" shall be interpreted to 
mean boys.' Girls were taught to read, but 
not to write." 

At this point, the listening little maid 
ejaculated, in tones of mingled derision 
and exultation, "Just look at all of us 
girls going to school!'' 

Think for a moment of the number of 
girls in all this broad laud of ours, girls 
of all ages, conditions and nationalities, 
white, black and red, who are going to 
the public schools these mornings. 
Doubtless, had it been proposed a hun- 
dred years ago that girls should attend 
school, as they now attend, there would 
have arisen ''remonstrants," daughters of 
the Puritans and of the Pilgrims, who 
would have declared in all sincerity that 
it was far better for the Commonwealth 
and much more becoming in the girls to 
remain in the home and mind the spinning 
and the soap-boiling. 

In the Old South Meeting-House, which 
was young when the word "children" in 
school laws meant boys, as the word 
"voters" in election laws now means men, 
there gathered on the last anniversary of 
Washington's birth a host of Boston's 
school children, boys and girls, to hear 
President Gates, of Amherst, on "The 
Dignity of American Citizenship." The 
Old South prizes for this year, open to 
graduates of the Boston High Schools of '95 
and '96, were awarded on this occasion, and 
one of the first two prizes went to a girl, 
Katherine S. iSTash, forty dollars for the 
best thesis on "The Harvard Historians 
and the Service of Harvard University for 
American History." 

The schoolgirls of the West have their 
victories. The first place in the Iowa 
State Oratorical Contest was won last 
week by Miss Alice Starbuck, of Penn 
College, Oskaloosa, over several men com- 
petitors. A short time before, at the 
contest of the University of Denver, 
another young woman, Miss Wilhelmina 
McCartney, took first place among six 
orators, and later she represented her 
University at the State contest. 

Sixty years ago Mt. Holyoke opened. 
Daughters, granddaughters and great- 
granddaughters do her honor and call 
her blessed. From Mt. Holyoke Seminary 
in 1S37 to the University of Chicago in 
1897 is a long step. Mary Lyon w°rote: 
"I have indeed lived to see the time when 
a body of gentlemen have ventured to lay 



the corner-stone of an edifice which will 
cost about fifteen thousand dollars, and 
will be an institution for the education of 
females. This will be an era in female 
education." 

President Harper has commanded' mag- 
nificent opportunities and lavish means 
for the coeducation of men and women. 

"The work will not stop with this in- 
stitution," said Miss Lyon, prophet as 
well as pioneer. It has gone on and on 
far' beyond her hopes and dreams. Col- 
leges for women and coeducational col- 
leges, East and West, Xorth and South, 
the roll of honor is too long to be called 



an iiresent believed in it more thoroughly 
than ever before. The Monday Club re- 
cently discussed "What of SuSrage?" 
Mrs. A. G. Rhoads led the discussion. 
She believed that equal suffrage had 
tended toward good, despite all the dis- 
appointments women have had to meet, 
and the ignorance they had to overcome. 
Mrs. E. A. Wilson spoke along the same 
line, and there was no dissenting voice. 



, VrCTORT IN SOUTH DAKOTA. 

The victory in South Dakota is the 
more gratifying from the fact that the 
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opponents of equal suffrage in that State 



have opened their doors; the girls have 
not waited for "vacant benches," but have 
knocked with camp-chaii's swung on their 
arms. 

Yet the movement for the higher edu- 
cation of women has been a continual 
struggle. Every step has been contested 
by remonstrants. Over and over again 
its advocates have been obliged to meet 
the same old, stale, inane objections and 
arguments that, revamped for the occa- 
sion, have been exploited in the various 
State Legislatures this winter in opposi- 
tion to the extension of suffrage to women. 
Only within the past ten years have Tale, 
Harvard, Columbia, Brown, Princeton, 
Tufts and Dartmouth consented to con- 
fer degrees upon qualified women stu- 
dents. Much remains to be granted be- 
fore women will have equal educational 
opportunities in every respect and institu- I 
tion, but so much has been, gained that 
the battle is about over. The public- 
school girl and the college woman are 
established facts. The question, "Should 
Women Learn the Alphabet?" has been 
superseded by the question, "What is 
the Most Exalted Service the College 
Women Can Render?" 

This Centennial of Mary Lyon opens a 
vista through which we view the remark- 
able changes that have been wrought in 
the condition of women. It kindles anew 
the spirit of honor, gratitude and rever- 
ence for the pioneer women who labored 
and struggled, despite opposition, poverty 
and calumny, to win light and liberty for 
women; who "walked with bleeding feet 
in stony paths and made them smooth 
for those that follow." It inspires faith in 
the possibilities of the future. 

Looking backward, the analogies be- 
tween the movement for the higher edu- 
cation of women and the movement for 
the enfranchisement of women are plainly 
seen all along the march. Counting the 
victories of . a century for the one and 
looking forward for the other, it seems 
reasonable to think that when the Lucy 
Stone Centennial shall come and the legal 
and political status of women a hundred 
years before shall be recited, some daugh- 
ter of liberty, radiant over having reached 
her majority, shall exclaim exultantly, 
"Ah, well! we women are all voting!" 

FLORE^'CE M. ADKI^-so^'. 



played a somewhat sharp game to defeat 
it. In South Dakota every amend- 
ment miist liave the votes of a constitu- 
tional majority of the whole Legislature, 
not merely a majority of those voting on 
the question. A constitutional majority 
of the whole Legislature favored the equal 
suffrage amendment, but the opponents 
quietly tried to get enough of its friends 
to pair in favor of it, instead of voting for 
it, to reduce the actual vote cast in its 
favor befow tlie constitutional majority. 
They succeeded once; but by reconsider- 
ation, or in some other way, the result has 
since been reversed, and the device of the 
adversary frustrated. 



COLORADO WOMEN LIKE IT. 

At a recent meeting of the Twenty- 
Second Avenue Club of Denver, there was 
a symposium on "Woman Suffrage,'.' in 
which it was discovered that every wom- 



THE LAW OF MARRIED WOMEN. 

The only book, so far as we know, ever 
compiled in England or America, which 
gives a complete and intelligent state- 
ment of the "perplexed mass of incongru- 
ous customs," statutes, and decisions 
which in English-speaking communities 
make up the law of married women, is 
the book just compiled by Hon. George 
A. O. Ernst, entitled: "The Law of 
Married Women In Massachusetts." 

This book is more than a mere state- 
ment of thelaw% The introductory chapter 
considers its origin and growth, illustrat- 
ing from Massachusetts cases the conflict 
which exists between the usual theory of 
a unity of person of husband and wife 
and that of a profitable guardianship, as 
pointed out by Pollock and Maitland in 
their "History of English Law." 

Engagements to marry, breach of prom- 
ise, marriage itself, the rights of a married 
woman to her person, to her children, to 
support from her husband and from the 
public authorities, are all discussed. Also 
her right to hold office and trusts, to do 
business, to contract, to sue and be sued, 
to acquire and hold and bequeath property 
independent of her husband, are all care- 
fully defined. Separation by agreement^ 
by divorce, and by death are also con- 
sidered, with the effect of each upon her 
property rights; also her rights of burial. 
The original work, prepared by Mr. 
Ernst at the request of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, and pub- 
lished by it, is now exhausted. It was 
highly commended by the press. But the 
present volume is far more complete, and 
is at once a practical hand-book invaluable 
to lawyers, and a popular treatise easily 
read and understood by married women. 
In Massachusetts, not one lawyer in a 
hundred is familiar with the details of the 
law for married women, or aware of the 
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need which exists for its thorougli revision. 
It is a proof of tlie necessity of suffrage 
for women, as a measure of self-protection, 
that the law for wives, mothers, and 
widows is and is likelj^ to remain a legal 
chaos, obscure, contradictory, unequal, 
and often absurd. The committee ap- 
pointed by the Legislature to revise the 
code would deserve the thanks of the 
people of the Commonwealth if it would 
prepare and submit to the Legislature a 
well-digested and equitable revision of the 
law concerning the rights of married 
women. Hexey B. Blackwell, 



A VOICE FROM IDAHO. 

Mrs. M. C. Woods of Idaho said at the 
recent National Suffrage Convention in 
Des Moines: 

As representing Idaho, first I wish to 
express the heartfelt gratitude of every 
equal suifragist in our proud and happy 
State to the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association for the most generous 
help afforded us in our two years' cam- 
paign. Without the aid of the devoted 
women, Mrs. DeVoe, Mrs. Catt, Mrs. 
Bradford and Mrs. Johns, who made the 
arduous journey across the continent to 
organize our clubs, plead the cause and 
teach us how to work and win, we should 
not be celebrating Idaho's victory to- 
night. 

Mrs. DeYoe, whom the National selected 
to blaze the trail, came to us in the North 
in June, 1895, and travelling southward 
through the State — often taking weari- 
some stage rides over dangerous mountain 
roads to reach towns isolated from the 
railroad line — organized clubs in almost 
every town of importance in Idaho, a 
State whose area is 84,800 square miles, 
almost double that of New York. 

By the work of these clubs, and others 
organized later by Mrs. Bradford and Mrs. 
Johns, under the guidance of the National 
first, the State Association, nest, with 
Mrs. Beattie and Mrs. Whitman at its 
head, and our devoted, untiring, self- 
sacrificing and most efiicient State secre- 
tary, Mrs. M. C. Atliey, we achieved the 
results we commemorate to-night. With- 
out being invidious, I wish to pay a just 
tribute also to Mrs. Helen L. Young, 
Idaho's only woman lawyer, for most effi- 
cient work done in the cause. 

With her head pillowed in the lap of 
the North, her feet resting in the orchards 
of the South, her snowy bosom rising to 
the clouds, Idaho rests serene in her 
beauty of glacier, lake and primeval for- 
est, guarding in her verdure-clad moun- 
tains vast treasures of precious minerals, 
the hem of her robe embroidered in sap- 
phires and opals. 

This is no overdrawn picture,friends. On 
our northern line we touch elbows with 
British Columbia; in the southern part of 
the State are fine sapphire mines, while 
one of our border counties (Latah) pro- 
duces the most beautiful opals on the 
continent, and the output of silver and 
lead in Shoshone County, alone, for 1896 
was $5,120,000; this, too, in a county 
where for five years past many of the 
large mines have been closed down, await- 
ing the settlement of the wage question. 
But if there are any "gold bugs" present, 
they need not worry over our immense 
silver and lead production, because Idaho 
is a large gold-producer, and while no 
official record is yet to be had, it is esti- 
mated that her production of gold for 
893 wilt be about $12,030,OOD; so you se e 
we are helping you keep up the gold 
standard right royally, altliough we are 
called a silver State. 

But Idaho is not alone a mining State. 
If we lack in comparison with the Middle 
States in area of cultivated soil, we have 



our compensation in productiveness. The 
great fields of the Palouse and Potlach 
counties, and other lands tributary to the 
Clearwater and Snake Rivers, yield an- 
nually thirty-five bushels of wheat to the 
acre; this, too, without rotation of crops; 
and the apples, pears and prunes of 
Idaho are considered the finest in the 
United States. 

A trail cut through the banks of snow 
Winds up and o'er the mountain chain, 

To where the pines of Idaho 

Stand guard upon the Cojur d'Alene. 

That part of Idaho called Coeur d'Alene, 
and in which is my home, comprises the 
two northernmost counties, Shoshone and 
Kootenai. It is a nest of mountains, with 
beautiful lakes nestling among them, and 
streams of water coiu^sing through every 
gulch. Except where the snow-clad peaks 
tower above the timber line, the moun- 
tains are covered with a dense growth of 
different varieties of pines, larch, hemlock 
and cedar, and the timber interest of 
Idaho is not the least of her resources. 
Our amendment carried by more 
than a two-thirds majority of the votes 
cast for and against it, the 'largest major- 
ity any State has ever given an amend- 
ment. And it is an evidence of the chiv- 
alry of men to women voters that in our 
Legislatnre, now in session, Mrs. Rebecca 
Mitchell was elected by acclamation to 
the position of Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives. We think she is the 
first woman to hold such a position in the 
United States. 

We women of Idaho know that eyes 
outside our State watch with intense in- 
terest the effect of this added suffrage on 
the body politic, and that it will add to 
or detract from the work elsewhere as we 
perform our duties as citizens well or ill. 
Naturally "vre shall make mistakes, but 
fortunately God has endoAved woman with 
quick perception and strong intuition, 
and it will not take us long, I'll warrant, 
to profit by the mistakes made. With 
good men as teachers, we hope for much, 
fear little, and look forward with enthu- 
siasm to the millennium of honest politics. 



A GLIMPSE OF THE PAST, 

Mrs. Roma Woods, of Sutherland, la., 
who is to edit the State suffrage paper, 
the Woman's Standard, during the com- 
ing year, tells an amusing incident of the 
early days of the equal rights movement. 

In 1850 or thereabouts, Lucy Stone, 
"Aunt Fanny" Gage, and Mrs. Swisshelm 
held a series of meetings through Ohio. 
It was before the time of railroads in 
Ohio, and they travelled from Columbus 
to Akron by canal boat. Mrs. Woods' 
father, Daniel Holbrook Wheeler, a settler 
originally from Derby, Conn., was a fellow 
passenger with them. On the journey, 
they discussed woman's rights. Mr. 
Wheeler said women were not competent 
to vote, because they were not mathe- 
maticians. "Try us," said the women. 
Mr. Wheeler accordingly gave them a 
number of problems, which they solved 
correctly, much to his surprise. He be- 
came a convert. By the time they reached 
Akron, his home, he was enthusiastic, 
and he helped them effectively in getting 
people out to the convention. A little girl, 
remembering her father's former irrever- 
ent expressions about woman suffragists, 
asked him innocently, "Father, where are 
the old setting hens?" Mrs, Woods re- 
members to this day how red his face was, 

Mr. Wheeler remained a suffragist to 
the end of his life, and his daughter is 
now an earnest worker for the cause in 
low^a. She says she remembers just how 



Mrs. Stone looked — "a little woman in 
brown, without a particle of color about 
her dress; only the sweet face and the 
wonderful voice." "Aunt Fanny" was a 
pleasant, motherly woman, and Mrs. 
Swisshelm wore a black velvet dress 
which set off her fair hair and complexion. 
Carlyle, in his "Past and Present," 
gives the reader a vivid and almost un- 
canny sense of looking as it were through 
a speculum, back through the darkness of 
centuries into the heart of early England, 
by means of the remembrances jotted 
down in that far-off time by a simple- 
hearted monk. We see there most inter- 
esting things, visible and authentic, which 
but for that chronicle would have vanished 
utterly from the knowledge of mankind. 
Something of the same interest attaches 
to all authentic glimpses of the early days 
of the confiict for equal human rights. 
There are many of these incidents which 
now live only in the memory of the few 
remaining pioneer workers, and the de- 
scendants of those that have passed on. 
They ought to be gleaned up and recorded 
before it is too late. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



GAINING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The woman suffragists have to stand 
considerable abuse for their constant agi- 
tation in behalf of their cause. It has 
proved a particular source of distress to 
the "man suffragists" that the constitu- 
tional amendment should again be i>ro- 
posed this year in the Legislature. They 
counsel a cessation of hostilities. It is 
not so victories are won. Eternal agita- 
tion is the price of political recognition. 
The Legislature is bound to deal fairly 
and thoughtfully with the question, and 
there is an indication that it is trying to 
do so in the vote of the House, Thursday, 
of 74 to 107 on the proposition of general 
suffrage; a defeat, to be sure, but by a 
majority greatly reduced from last year, 
and so a defeat of the Bunker Hill sort, a 
virtual victory.— Gree«^eZtZ (Mass.) Gazette 
and Courier. 

NEW YOEK "ANTIS" AGAIN. 

The Womaji's Journal of March 6 pub- 
lishes in full the annual report of the Exe- 
cutive Committee of the New York Assoc- 
iation Opposed to the Extension of Suf- 
frage to Women. 

Some day these reports of organized 
work against equal rights for women will 
have great value as historical curiosities. 
Meanwhile, they are instructive reading 
for all suffragists. The Journal publishes 
also a commentary upon this report of the 
"antis" by Charles H. Chapman, a son of 
Mrs. Mariana W. Chapman. 



LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the helio 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or (2) as 
a premium for three new subscribers to 
the Woman's Column; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends two 
new subscribers. 
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MBS- Mary C. C. BiiADFORD of Colorado 
says: 

Wheu women obtained the ballot they 
wanted to know about public affairs, and 
they asked their husbands at home (every 
woman wants to believe that her husband 
knows everything), and the husbands had 
to inform themselves in order to answer 
their wives' questions. Equal suffrage 
has not only educated women and elevated 
the primaries, but it has given back to 
the State the services of her best men, 
large numbers of whom had got into the 
habit of neglecting their political duties. 

Miss Elle?,' Hi^tsdale, daughter of 
Prof. Hinsdale, of Ann Arbor, received 
her Ph. D. from the University of Got- 
tingen last week. This is the first time 
that the authorities at the Gottingen Uni- 
versity have allowed a woman to try for the 
degree in Philology, a department which, 
in Gottingen, requires an unusually thor- 
ough and laborious preparation. The case 
was, moreover, complicated by the violent 
resistance offered by one of the professors 
of Philology to letting a woman take the 
Ph. D, in his sacred department. He tried 
everything in his power to prevent the 
catastrophe, but, fortunately, failed. Miss 
Hinsdale wrote her thesis under the direc- 
tion of Prof. M. Heyne, who expresses the 
highest opinion of her work in his depart- 
ment. 

The statement made by Mrs. Stansbury 
at recent suffrage meetings in Boston, 
that women's clubs in Colorado are turn- 
ing from ancient lore and abstruse philos- 
ophy to modern and practical subjects, is 
illustrated by the programme of the phi- 
lanthropic section of the Woman's Club of 
Cripple Creek, which includes papers as 
follows: "The Science of Philanthropy," 
"Sanitary and Safe Condition of the Mines 
in the Cripple Creek District," "Alms- 
Giving vs. Employment-Making," "The 
Chautauqua Movement in the Peniten- 
tiarj-," "The Ideal Public Library," "Pov- 
erty, Its Causes and Eemedies," "The 
]Srewsboy and Bootblack; His Environ- 
ment and His Possibilities," "The Insti- 
tutional Church," "The Discharged Con- 
vict: What Can He Do?" "Child-Saving 
Effort," and "Associated Charity Work." 

Miss Maud Stalxakeb, of Washing- 
ton, D. C, who was refused the appoint- 
ment as translator in the adjutant general's 
office, War Department, because she was 
a woman, although she had passed the 
only successful examination for the place, 
has just been appointed to a better posi- 
tion, with a larger salary. On Feb. 2*7, 
she was appointed a clerk in the bureau of 
statistics, State Department, at $1,200 a 
year. The Secretary of State made a 
requisition upon the Civil Service Commis- 
sion for the clerkship, and four persons — 
Miss Stalnaker and three men— were certi- 
fied by the Commission as having passed 
the required examination. The duties 
call for a knowledge of English, Prench, 
German and Spanish, and it was desired 
that the incumbent should be an expert 
cataloguer and typewriter, and should 
have also a general adaptability for work 
. in the compilation of consular reports for 
publication. It was found that Miss Stal- 
naker possessed the best qualifications for 
the office, and Mr. Emery, chief of the 
bureau, had no hesitation in recommend- 
ing her appointment. 



There is a well - educated man who 
speaks and writes English, French and 
German, besides several Oriental tongues. 
He would be glad of clerical work or 
teaching, or any such employment. His 
case is particularly hard^ as his wife and 
two small children are with him. They 
-were well-to-do, but lost everything in the 
massacres. 

A bright and capable young man who 
speaks English and understands the care 
of horses would like a place as coachmati 
and man of all work. 

A young man recommended by Consul 
Jewett, who speaks English and has been 
a high-school teacher, would like to work 
for a physician for his board. 

A young Armenian lady who taught 
sewing and embroidery in the schools of 
Constantinople, wishes to work for a dress- 
maker, doing either cutting, basting, sew- 
ing, or all three. She speaks French. She 
would be glad to give lessons in dress-' 
making or embroidery. Address Miss 
Papazian, Care Mrs. P. L. Seyranian, 63 
Warren Street, Lynn, Mass. 

Two competent druggists want situa- 
tions, a. s. B. 



THE FIRST SUFFRAGE STATE. 

Mrs. Clara B, Colby said, at the National 
Suffrage Convention in Des Moines: 

Between Wyoming and my own State, 
^Tebraska, -there is' an invi^ble hne, 
and if I should step over that I should 
become, instead of a nonentity, a citizen, 
with a right to cast my ballot even for the 
President of the United States. In 18Q9 
the first genuine republic in the world 
was formed, when suffrage was given to 
women in Wyoming. Only one attempt 
has ever been^nade to take it from them, 
and that failed. When it was feared that 
Congress might regard the existence of 
woman suficrage as an objection to admit- 
ting the Territory of Wyoming to State- 
hood, it was suggested that the women 
might be temporarily disfranchised, until 
Statehood was obtained; but the men of 
Wyoming said, "We will stay out of the 
Union for twenty years rather than go in 
without our women." That was the 
greatest example of chivalry I ever knew. 

No matter if we fill the field of blue 
with stars, one star will always shine with 
peculiar lustre, the star of Wyoming, that 
opened the door of hope for women. 

There is a beautiful custom in Switzer- 
land among the ^Vlpine shepherds. He 
who, tending his flock among the. heights, 
first sees the rays of the rising sun gild 
the top of the loftiest peak, lifts his horn 
and sounds forth the morning greeting, 
"Praise the Lord." Soon another shepherd 
catches the radiant gleam, and then an- 
uther and another takes up the reverent 
refrain, until mountain, hill and valley 

are vocal with praise, and bathed in the ,^. . » „^ , c* ^ 

glory of a new day Founded by Lucy Stone. 

So the dawn of the day that shall mean ^ weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
i-PPflom for wOTiifl.n and thft enuoblmer of day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 

— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality', and especially to her right of snfiFrage 
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freedom for woman and the ennobling of 
the race was first seen by Wyoming, on 
the crest of our continent, and the clarion 
note was sounded forth, "Equality before 
the law." For a quarter of a century she 
was the lone watcher on the heights to 
sound the tocsin of freedom. At last 
Colorado, from her splendid snow-covered 
peaks, answered back in grand accord, 
"Equality before the law." Then on 
Utah's brow shone the sun, and she too 
exultantly joined in the trio, "Equality 
before the law." And now Idaho com- 
pletes the quartette of mountain States 
which sing the anthem of woman's free- 
dom. Its echoes rouse the sleepers every- 
where, until from the rock-bound coast of 
the Atlantic to the golden sands of the 
Pacific resounds one resolute and jubilant 
demand, "Equality before the law," and 
lo, the whole world wakes to the sunlight 
of liberty. 
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AK5IENIANS AS HELP. 

There are still a number of Armenian 
young men who would be glad to do 
housework. TwO of them have done it 
before and have experience. These two 
speak English. 

There are also several Armenian boys 
who want a chance to work for their 
board and go to school. There is one 
highly-educated young man with a num- 
ber of diplomas, who would be glad to 
work for his board in some family where 
he would have a really good chance to 
learn English. 

There are several male cooks wanting 
situations. One has a whole pocketful of 
recommendations from missionaries for 
whom he has worked, describing him as 
faithful, willing, kind, and a competent 
cook. Another has had special experience 
in waiting on table. He speaks consider- 
able English, and is imcommonly bright, 
quick and capable. 
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"The W'oaiAN's JouR^-AI. has long been my ont- 
look upon the great and widening -worid of 
woman's work, worth and victory. Ithasnopttr 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pn" 
and its spirit G.^a.\X&A." — Frances E. Willard. . 
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information regarding what women are doinf. 
what they can do, and what they shoulddo. B 
is the oldest of the women's papers DOiriaOiS- 
tence, and has built up for itself a soRd asd tfl' 
blemished reputation.'*— /w/ia WardH(mt. 
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"THE INDIFFERENCE OF WOMEN." 

It is often said that whenever the ma- 
jority of women ask for suffrage, they 
will get it. But it is a simple historical 
fact that every improvement thus far made 
in the condition of women has been 
secured, not by a general demand from 
the majority of women, but by the argu- 
ments, entreaties and "continual coming" 
of a persistent few. In each case the advo- 
cates of progress have had to contend not 
merely with the conservatism of men, but 
with the indifference of women, and often 
with active opposition from some of them. 

When a man in Saco, Me., first employed 
a saleswoman, the men boycotted his 
store, and the women remonstrated earn- 
estly with him on the sin of which he was 
guilty in placing a young woman in a 
position of such publicity. When Lucy 
Stone began to try to secure for married 
women the right to their own property, 
women asked, with scorn, "Do you think 
I would give myself where I would not 
give my property?" When Elizabeth 
Blackwell began to study medicine, the 
women at her boarding-house refused to 
speak to her, and women passing her on 
the streets would hold their skirts aside 
so as not to touch her, and would greet 
her with insulting remarks. It is a matter 
of history with what ridicule and opposi- 
tion Mary Lyon's first efforts for the edu- 
cation of women were received, not only 
by the mass of men, but by the mass of 
women as well. In England, when the 
Oxford examinations were thrown open to 
women, the Dean of Chichester preached 
a sermon against it, in which he said: 

By the sex at large, certainly, the new 
curriculum is not asked for. I have ascer- 
tained, by extended inquiry among gentle- 
women, that, with true feminine instinct, 
they either . entirely distrust, or else look 
with downright disfavor on so wild an in- 
novation and interference with the best 
traditions of their sex. 

In Eastern countries, where women are 
shut up in zenanas and forbidden to wplk 
the streets unveiled, the women them- 
selves are among the strongest upholders 
of these traditional restrictions, which 
they have been taught to think add to 
their dignity. The Chinese lady is as 
proud of her small feet as any American 
remonstrant is of h'br political disabilities. 
Pundita Kamabai tells us that the idea of 
female education is so unpopular with the 
majority of Hindoo women that when a 
progressive Hindoo proposes to educate 



his little daughter, it is not uncommon 
for the women of his family to threaten to 
drown themselves. 

All this merely shows that human 
nature is conservative, and that it is fully 
as conservative in women as in men. The 
persons much interested in any reform 
are always comparatively few, whether 
among men or women, and they are habit- 
ually regarded with disfavor, even by 
those who are to be benefited by the pro- 
posed reform. Thomas Hughes says, in 
"School Days at Rugby" : 

So it is, and must he always, my dear 
boys. If the Angel Gabriel were to come 
down from heaven and head a successful 
rise against the most abominable and un- 
righteous vested interest which this poor 
old world groans under, he would most 
certainly lose his character for many years, 
probably for centuries, not only with the 
upholders of the said vested interest, but 
with the respectable mass of the people 
whom he had delivered. 

Women as a sex are not belligerent, and 
under whatever conditions of injustice or 
hardship they have been placed, the ma- 
jority of them have never protested. Prof. 
James Bryce says, in "Transcaucasia and 
Ararat:" 

Nothing strikes a Westerner with more 
disgust than the way he sees women treated 
in Mohammedan countries. It is not so 
much the enforced seclusion that revolts you 
as the tacit assumption that women are in- 
ferior creatures altogether, unfit to he com- 
panions for man, but rather to be reckoned 
a link between him and the brutes, and 
treated with little more regard than the 
latter. That they acquiesce uncomplain- 
ingly in this view, and assert their power in 
hidden and crooked ways, does not make 
the sight less offensive, or the results less 
mischievous. 

Many changes for the better have been 
made during the last half century in the 
laws, written and unwritten, relating to 
women. Everybody approves of these 
changes now, because they have become 
accomplished facts. But not one of them 
would have been made to this day, if it 
had been necessary to wait till the ma- 
jority of women asked for it. The change 
now under discussion is to be judged on 
its merits. In the light of history, the 
indifference of most women and the oppo- 
sition of a few must be taken as a matter 
of course. It has no more rational signifi- 
ance now than it has had in regard to 
each previous step of women's progress. 
Alice Stone Blackwell. 



PROGSESS IN MISSOURI. 

A Constitutional Amendment granting 
full suffrage to women has been reported 
favorably from the House Committee of 
the Missouri Legislature, and it was 
passed to be engrossed by an almost 
unanimous vote of the House. Mrs. Anna 
Sneed Cairns, of Forest Park University, 
writes : 

We have discovered many suffragists of 
whom we knew nothing, among the wives 
of Senators and Eepresentatives, clerks of 
the Assembly, heads of departments and 
other official people. We have ourselves 



been astonished to find so much strong 
suffrage sentiment. 

The South is regarded by Northerners 
as the stronghold of conservatism on the 
woman question ; but Miss Laura Clay, of 
Kentucky, has often declared that the 
South is really ripe for the granting of 
equal suffrage, and that some day it will 
astonish the rest of the country by its 
rapid progress in that line. This unex- 
pected vote in Missouri is a straw showing 
which way the wind blows. 



VICTORY IN WASHINGTON. 

A constitutional amendment for the 
extension of full suffrage to women has 
passed both houses of the Legislature of 
Washington. 



EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 

The University of North Carolina has 
opened its postgraduate courses to women. 
The meeting of the trustees was held in 
the Governor's office at the capitol, and 
the Governor presided. The following 
resolution was adopted: 

llesolved, That the postgraduate courses 
at the University be opened to women, 
under such regulations as the faculty may 
prescribe. 

This resolution was in accordance with 
a recommendation in the president's re- 
port. It was opposed by the Governor and 
someci the more conservative members of 
the bor.i'd, "but," the Raleigh News and 
Observer says, "the majority thought the 
experiment could do no harm, and, for 
the present at least, no great number 
would take advantage of it." 

Col. Paul B. Means wanted to g» 
further. He offered an amendment: 
"That women be accorded all the educa- 
tional advantages of the University of 
North Carolina, at any time given in that 
institution to men." Speeches were made 
in favor of the amendment by Col. Means, 
Mr. Lusk, and Attorney-General Walser, 
but it was defeated by a vote of 20 to 4. 

The Neies and Observer says: 

The University of North Carolina took 
a' long step forward when its board of 
trustees decided to open its doors to 
women. Not entirely and unreservedly 
yet, it is true — that will come later on — 
but to give them advantage of its post- 
graduate courses and special work. It is 
a great advance for this honored institu- 
tion, in keeping with the times and the 
progressive spirit that has characterized 
the present management of the Univer- 
sity. ... It will take up the work just 
where the Normal and Industrial School 
leaves it off, and give to the daughters of 
North Carolina just the same educational 
advantages as are now enjoyed by her 
sons. 

A considerable amount of matter 
prepared especially in reply to "The 
Remonstrance" and an anonymous pam- 
phlet lately issued by the remonstrants, 
will be found in this issue of the Woman's 
Column. 
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TO THE MOTHERS. 

One subject very near to my heart, and 
about ^vhich I have been wanting for a 
long time to talk to mothers, is that of 
gossip. 

Idle gossip is one of the worst evils that 
menace modern society. Consider the 
broken friendships, impaired confidences, 
the aching hearts, the damaging distrust, 
and the hundred and one consequences of 
tale-bearing and idle chatter. 

Did you ever notice, in a large company, 
the effect of a yawn? Some one follows on, 
another, and so on ad infinitum, until it 
even starts around a second time. Simi- 
larly, have you ever heard one tell a joke, 
Depew-like? Every one knows Depew 
can't get on his feet without telling a 
funny story. He usually tells it directly. 
So Depew is announced. He presents 
himself, and laughs. Every one joins in, 
even before he has spoken. As the story 
is told, he laughs harder than any one else. 
He laughs before he gets to the point. 
There is nothing funny yet, but that con- 
tinual laughing sets every one howling. 
They are not laughing at the story. They 
are not laughing at Depew. They are 
laughing with him; but at what? Did you 
ever hear a bit of gossip t-^ld among a 
group of persons? A sets the ball rolling. 
B adds a slightly worse tale of the same 
person, or a similar tale of a second per- 
son. All respond in turn, and, as a small 
boy umpire remarked, "That ain't fair, 
ma, the one that speaks last's got the best 
chance!" A member of an anti-gossiping 
society experimented on a group of dear 
friends and neighbors- on one occasion. 
After A had spoken, acting logically, she 
told a rjood story of the same person, and, 
perfectly unconsciously as far as the 
others were concerned, turned the current 
and brought forth a flood of good stories. 
It is well to remember that this works 
both ways, 

A noted moralist and logician has said 
one is justified in telling evil stories of 
another, though true, in but three cases: 
1. To promote justice. 2. To protect the 
innocent. 3. For the offendei-'s own good. 
"Fii'st off" this seems severe, but I think 
it will bear the test of careful reflection. 
It will certainly cut a wide swath in our 
conversation. But what it takes from us 
in one respect it adds in another, by en- 
joining indirectly that, where any one of 
these three ends can be reached, we should 
tell the evil tale, if true. It has been' a 
frequent cause of surprise to me to note, 
in a gossiping town, the number of cases 
of suffering which could have been avoided 
if the right word had been spoken. But 
where the case is really serious, it is hard 
to speak it. A young girl, pure and 
lovely, was receiving the attentions of a 
stranger who visited in the place at inter- 
vals. He was well bred, well educated. 
After a suitable time had elapsed, he asked 
the hand of the young lady in marriage. 
Proper inquiries were made by the father. 
They became engaged, and were married. 
It afterwards became evident that he was 
a confirmed drunkard, and he led that 
girl a life of misery and wretchedness. He 
wanted the girl, and, knowing that his vice, 
if known, would make her unattainable, 
he behaved while visiting; but after mar- 
riage his real character could no longer 



be concealed. His friends, of whom the 
inquiries were made, had dilated on his 
good qualities, thus really misrepresenting 
him in telling "the truth and nothing but 
the truth," but, alas! not "the whole 
truth." Any one who was appealed to 
could have saved that girl a life of misery, 
mercifully shortened, and a family of little 
ones a motherless bringing up and the 
heritage shared by every drunkard's child. 
But now as to present suggestions. 
First, as already noted, let us put every- 
thing we say, or even think, to the test, 
and ask ourselves, "Is this for the promo- 
tion of justice? Is it for the protection 
of the innocent? Is this for the offender's 
own good?" Secondly, let us be especially 
careful what is said or done before chil- 
dren, realizing the effect on forming char- 
acter. 

Another way of crushing out evil 
thoughts and evil conversation is to have 
plenty of good thoughts and good con- 
versation. Seek sources of ennobling 
inspiration. Surround yourselves with 
pictures of lofty sentiments, and growing 
plants. Read books good in tendency, 
and try to get the most out of what you 
read. Patronize lectures and other good 
entertainments, and put yourself in that 
receptive attitude in which one assimi- 
lates good. Finally, take your whole self 
with you when you go calling, attend 
meetings or receive company. Be a right 
influence "where two or three," or even 
more, "are gathered togethei'." I know 
one true-hearted and vigorous woman 
having (in this sense) a perilous lot of 
acquaintances, who, before calling day, 
sits down, list in hand, and thinks, up 
interesting topics of conversation which 
will fit the different prospective hostesses. 
As the hostess has somewhat the ' choice of 
weapons" as the entertainer, this woman 
has even been known, in especially des- 
perate cases, to go armed with flowers, or 
attractive books, or new music, a new 
sleeve pattern, an interesting letter from 
a mutual friend, or a recipe for a new 
soup; anything good to tempt conversa- 
tion and start it aright. 

Now this is all I have to say. Will you 
try? — Rose N. Tawger in Woman'' s Journal. 



suffrage bill Anally passes this year or not, 
the friends of equal rights have every rea- 
son to feel encouraged. 

On party lines, the vote this time stood: 
Republicans, yeas, 101, nays, 71; Demo- 
crats, yeas, 0, nays, 29. 

The debate this year was entirely cour- 
teous. As the roll-call proceeded, and it 
became clear that the vote would be very 
close, excitement grew. When it Tvas an- 
nounced a tie, and Speaker Bates gave his 
casting vote in the affirmative, there were 
smiles in the ladies' gallery, whicli was 
crowded, and a little burst of applause, 
quickly repressed. 

■ The bill has been postponed till neit 
Wednesday afternoon, when it stands first 
in the orders of the daj-. Those wbo want 
seats should go early. a. s. e. 



THIS YEAR AND LAST. 



The vote on woman suffrage this year 
in the Massachusetts Legislature, as com- 
pared with the vote of last year, is decid- 
edly encouraging. Last year the constitu- 
tional amendment for full suffrage received 
practically no vote, and was even refused 
a roll-call. This year the vote on it, in- 
cluding pairs, stood 74 yeas to 107 nays. 
Last year the license suffrage bill, though 
favorably reported by the committee, was 
defeated in the House, 93 to IIC. This 
year, in spite of an unfavorable report by 
the committee, it received a tie vote in 
the House, 100 to 100, and the bill was 
substituted for the adverse report of the 
committee by the casting vote of the 
Speaker. 

The elasticity with which the equal suf- 
frage movement is coming up again, after 
the temporary check resulting from the 
mock referendum, shows the mistake of 
those who asserted that it was dead. 
Evidently it is very much alive, and 
steadily growing. Whether the license 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. 

The Washington (D. C.) Post publishes 
the following testimony from Colorado 
men: 

"I am so glad to see these conventions 
of the women of this country," said tie 
Hon. John H. Poole, of Denver, who is 
registered at Willard's. "All suchgati- 
erings have a tendency to bring women to 
the front in public affairs. Those who 
attend Congresses of Mothers and meet- 
ings of the Daughters of the Eevolufion 
get a glimpse; of legislation through theii 
own organization, and that naturally leads 
up gradually to their taking a wider inter- 
est in the legislation out of which comes 
the government of the country. In my 
judgment, it is the most hopeful sign ol 
the times. We need women's influence 
in our political life. We have made the 
experiment out in Colorado, and those 
who at first sneered at the proposition 
are in many instances among the strong- 
est advocates of the extension of women's 
influence in public affairs." 

E. E. Goodell, who is with Mr. Poole, 
corroborated all he said on the woman 
question. 

"TESTED BY ITS FRUITS," 



lu the anonymous pamphlet, "Tested bj 
its Fruits," the opponents of equal righte 
have gathered everything they could find 
against equal suffrage in practice. It is 
interesting to see how little responsible 
testimony on that side they are able to 
produce. Their witnesses are two anony- 
mous newspaper correspondents, one 
anonymous Colorado woman, two anony- 
mous Kansas men, and one Kansas rnaa 
whose name is given, but his place of 
residence concealed. 

The utmost that the opponents of equal 
rights are able to allege against the women 
of Wyoming is that they have not abol- 
ished liquor and gambling. As the 
women form only about 33 per cent of 
the population of Wyoming, it is clear 
that they could not vote out liquor sini 
games of chance, even if every womaa 
wished to do so. 

The law in regard to gambling, which is 
represented by anti -suffragists as peculiar 
to Wyoming, is common to a number of 
the Western States, and cannot in anj 
way be attributed to 4:he women. Attie 
time when it was passed in Wyommg, tie 
papers reported that the women objected 
to it, but that their objections were otk- 
ruled. Anti-suffrage papers claimed thJi 
as showing that the suffrage was of no 
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use to women. It ratlier showed that 
where women form only a small fraction 
of the population, they cannot accomplish 
by their votes all that they could if there 
were more of them. 

, The influence of the women has been 
against liquor and gambling, as far as it 
has gone. Rev. Dr. B. F. Crary, Presiding 
Elder of the Methodist Episcopal churches 
in Wyoming, wrote several years ago of 
the woman suffrage law, "Liquor-sellers 
and gamblers are unanimous in cursing 
it." Indeed, the views of most women in 
regard to liquor and gambling are so well 
known that this point is hardly worth 
discussing. 

In Colorado the number of no-license 
towns has quadrupled since full suffrage 
was extended to women, four years ago. 
Bat Masterson, a notorious Colorado 
■ gambler and pugilist, declared not long 
since, in an interview in the Boston Post, 
that equal suffrage had been the ruin of 
Colorado, because it had shut up so many 
of the gambling houses. 



Frances E. Willard, Louise Manning Hodg- 
kins, Jane Bancroft Robinson and Kath- 
erine Lente Stevenson. All Methodist 
women who desire to add their signatures 
to this appeal are urgently requested to 
send their names and addresses to Isabella 
W. Parks, South Atlanta, Ga. 



APPEAL BY METHODIST WOMEN. 



As it is evident that the amendment for 
the admission of women to the Methodist 
Episcopal General Conference will fail to 
carry the necessary three-fourths unless 
the spring conferences give very large 
majorities in favor, a number of leading 
women in the church have issued an appeal 
to the members of the Annual Conferences. 
The situation is reviewed at length, and 
attention is called to the fact that a large 
majority of the ministers, and of the church 
as a whole, are in favor of the amend- 
ment. It appears to these women that 
the lack of a three-fourths vote thus far 
is due chiefly to indifference, "to a failure 
on the part of many to realize tbat simple 
justice to a large majority of loyal Method- 
ists, as well as the highest interests of the 
church, demand the admission of wom- 
en." Therefore they set forth both the 
justice and the expediency of the measure 
in strong terms. One point made is as 
follows: 

By the next General Conference it will 
have been twelve years since the admis- 
sion of women first came prominently 
before the church. There has already 
been mature debate and great delibera- 
tion. Ko one can complain of haste or of 
a lack of consideration of the views and 
feelings of the conservative minority. 
Many do justly complain of lack of consid- 
eration of the views and feelings of the 
women, about which little or nothing has 
been said. Yery many Methodist women 
feel keenly the injustice of their treat- 
ment. Are their feelings entitled to no 
consideration? We do not believe that 
our brethren realize how deeply wounded 
these women will be by a longer post- 
ponement of the decision which almost 
every one believes will be the final deci- 
sion. 

For those generous brothers who have 
so nobly championed our cause we have 
this special plea: Do not give up the 
battle as already lost. The spring con 
ferences may yet win the day, if prompt 
and energetic measures are adopted. Aid 
us once more by voice, pen and personal 
influence to secure every possible vote in 
favor of admission, and we may yet snatch 
victory out of defeat. 

The signatures to this appeal include 
the names of many representative Method- 
ist women, such as Elizabeth L. Rust, 



"THE MAJORITY OF WOMEN." 

The opponents of woman suffrage claim 
to represent the majority of women. The 
claim is baseless. 

The majority of women are neither 
suffragists nor remonstrants; they are 
indifferent. Of those who take any lively 
interest in the question either way, the 
large majority want to vote. This has 
been shown year after year by the relative 
numbers of petitioners and remonstrants. 
Not only in Massachusetts, but in Maine, 
Kew York, Illinois, Iowa — in short, where- 
ever petitions for suffrage and remon- 
strances against it have been sent in, the 
petitioners have always outnumbered the 
remonstrants at least five to one, and 
oftener fifty or a hundred to one. The 
so-called referendum of 1895 merely 
demonstrated the same thing by an official 
count. According to that official count, 
there are in Massachusetts twenty-five 
times as many women who desire suffrage 
as there are women who object to it. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



pending passed resolutions endorsing it 
by a large majority. More significant 
still, a German-American Liquor League 
was organized from one end of Kansas 
to the other, for the avowed purpose of 
fighting the amendment. If bad and 
ignorant women had voted at municipal 
elections more generally than women of 
the better sort, the liquor interest would 
not have organized to fight full suffrage. 



GROWING IN ENGLAND. 

It is claimed that woman suffrage *'is 
not making headway in England." 
. The first petition for woman suffrage 
presented to Parliament, in 1S67, was 
signed by only 1,499 women. The peti- 
tion of 18T3 was signed by 11,000 women. 
The petition presented to the members of 
the present Parliament was signed by 
257,000 women. 

The last time before this when the suf- 
frage bill came up in Parliament, it was 
defeated, 175 to 152. This year it has 
passed to its second reading, 228 to 157. 
Commenting upon the marked gain in the 
vote, the well-known newspaper corre- 
spondent, Harold Frederic, says: "The 
question may be one at which many poli- 
ticians smile, but the steadily increasing 
support it receives cannot be denied by 
any careful student." 



• MRS. JOHNS IN OKLAHOMA. 

In Oklahoma, where a full suffrage bill 
came within two votes of carrying, Mrs. 
Laura M. Johns was the principal factor 
in securing the large vote. She arrived 
on the scene at a time when the outlook 
was peculiarly discouraging. A 'special 
from Guthrie to the Kansas City Journal 
thus graphically describes how quickly 
the situation changed : 

The members are not having half as 
"much fun out of the woman suffrage bill 
as they thought they would. It was easy 
to run a bluff on the local suffrage sisters, 
who were inexperienced and verdant in 
the whole matter, and everybody thought 
it was a good joke to report adversely on 
the bill before the ladies were ready to 
open their campaign. Mrs. Laura Johns 
arrived a few hours later, and before she 
had been here six hours things began to 
change. She first directed her fire at the 
Senate, where a suffrage bill was still in 
the hands of a committee, and by a vigor- 
ous course of buttonholing secured the 
promise of almost every Senator to give 
the matter full consideration. The next 
day she marshalled all the local forces, 
and, under their leader, they captured the 
Senate the next day, and got an hour's 
time granted to address the body. Then 
she went to the House, secured a recon- 
sideration of the original suffrage bill, and 
had two new bills on the subject intro- 
duced. Yesterday a number of the ladies 
addressed the House, and now they are at 
work enlisting the sympathies of the 
wives, daughters and sweethearts of the 
members of both houses, and have started 
petitions in every county in the Territory. 
The narrow margin by which the bill 
was lost shows the good work done. It 
was a Cadmean victory for the opponents 
of equal rights, and an augury of success 
for our side next time. 



THE KANSAS AMENDMENT. 

The defeat of a full suffrage amendment 
in Kansas, in 1894* is claimed as a proof 
that municipal woman suffrage did not 
work well. 

A full suffrage amendment has been 
twice submitted in Kansas. It was first 
submitted some time before women ob- 
tained municipal suffrage, and it then 
received only 9,100 votes. It was sub- 
mitted again, after seven years of mu- 
nicipal woman suffrage, and it received 
95,302 votes. This does not look as if 
experience of municipal suffrage lessened 
the number of believers in full suffrage. 



THE ENEMIES IT HAS MADE. 

Almost every religious convention and 
educational convention held in Kansas 
while the full suffrage amendment was 



LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the helio 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or (2) as 
a premium for three new subscribers to 
the Woman's Column; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends two 
new subscribers. 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Eights Readings and Eecitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Bev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell, and 
LucT E. Anthony. For sale at Woilan's 
JouRNAi, Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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A New York judge has sent a woman 
to the penitentiary for three months 
because she did not keep her children 
clean. 

The action of the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature this week must have been an eye- 
opener to those who have been saying 
that woman suffrage was dead. A report 
of the debate will be found in the Wo- 
man's Journal of March 13. 

Mrs. Mary Bannister Willard offers to 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnse a 
scholarship in Modern - Languages, con- 
sisting of free tuition for one year in the 
Willard Home School in Berlin. Applica- 
tions for this scholarship must be sent 
before April 1, 1897, to the chairman of 
the committee, Mrs. Bessie Brad well Hel- 
mer, 1428 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

The Methodist women of Toronto have 
taken up with enthusiasm a proposal to 
create a women's residence at Victoria 
College, as a commemoration of the 
Queen's Jubilee, and a memorial to Bar- 
bara Heck, the founder of Methodism in 
Canada. A meeting was held last week 
to appoint a committee, and it is expected 
that the work will be pushed with energy. 
The executors of the estate of the late H. 
A. Massey will give ^50,000, and the women 
hope to secure an equal amount by sub- 
scription. The plans were prepared at 
the time when the university building 
was constructed, and they will probably 
be carried out without revision. 



The Eeform-Department of the Woman's 
Club of Denver, Col., has passed resolu- 
tions opposing any restriction in the appli- 
cation of civil service rules as at present 
in force in the National Government, and 
favoring the extension of the classified 
service so as to embrace the fourth-class 
postmasters, and other officers in the 
National Government not already included. 
It also favors the application of civil 
service rules to the offices of the various 
States, counties and cities throughout the 
country, and particularly in Colorado. 
Copies of these resolutions, which reflect 
the views held by a considerable number 
of women's clubs in the State, have been 
sent to each of the Colorado representa- 
tives in Congress. 

Mrs. General Grant made the first move 
against intoxicating liquor at the White 
House, and secured its banishment from 
the President's New Year reception. 
Mrs. Grant was succeeded by Mrs. Hayes, 
a lifelong teetotaler, who never offered 
wine. Next came Mrs. Garfield, Mrs. 
Harrison and Mrs. Cleveland, all total 
abstainers, and none of them furnishing 
wine to their own guests, though, lacking 
the cooperation of their husbands, they 
could not prevent its use at State dinners, 
as Mrs. Hayes could because the Presi- 
dent's views coincided vrith her own. 
Mrs. McKinley is well known to be a total 
abstainer, so that, as Frances Willard 
points out, the wives of six Presidents 
(President Arthur was a widower), since 
1868, have perhaps dealt more telling 
blows against the drinking habit than any 
other women who have lived. For "where 
McGregor sits is the head of the table," 
and what is done at the White House sets 
the keynote of social observances for 
millions. 



WOMEN ATTOBNEYS-AT-LAW. 

The first woman lawyer was lately 
admitted to the Canadian bar, in the per- 
son of Miss Clara Brett Martin. This is a 
victory won by one brave and persistent 
young woman after six years of effort, 
which included securing the passage of a 
bill by the Ontario Parliament to permit 
women to study law and to practise as 
solicitors; a three years' course of study 
under difficulties; securing the passage of 
a second bill to authorize the benchers to 
admit women to the bar as barristers, and 
finally overcoming the opposition of the 
benchers to her admission. 

Miss Martin has entered into partnership 
with the law firm of Shilton, Wallbridge 
& Company. The new firm is entitled 
Shilton, Wallbridge & Martin. On Feb. 
23, Miss Martin appeared in her first case, 
one in commercial law, and won it for her 
client. 

On Feb. 23, Miss Mary M. Steele, of 
Somerville, N. J. passed her examination 
for the bar at Trenton, with flying colors, 
making the second woman lawyer in that 
State. 

Miss Mary E. Corbett, sister of Senator 
Joseph J. Corbett, and one other young 
woman, passed a brilliant and success- 
ful examination among the thirty mem- 
bers of the class of the Boston Uni- 
versity Law School just examined for 
the Massachusetts bar. Miss Corbett 
began her studies in 1887 in her brother's 
office, and has continued them pretty 
steadily ever since. She has been a 
teacher in the Frothingham School in 
Charlestown since 1881. She studied in 
Senator Corbett' s office after school every 
evening,' and for the last year has applied 
herself for an hour or two before school 
in the morning. She will continue her 
school work for the present. 



to suffrage than in favor of it, and they 
thought the question ought to be decided 
by the wishes of the women themselves. 
It is fair to assume that all the men who 
said this with sincerity would have voted 
yes, if they had known in advance how 
the women's vote would go. 

The so-called referendum showed that 
the active opposition to suffrage among 
women, however respectable it may be in 
quality, is exceedingly small in quantity. 
— Woman'' s Journal. 



THE MASSACHUSETTS "REFEBENDUM." 



In 1895, the women of Massachusetts 
were invited to vote yes or no upon the 
question, "Is it expedient to grant mu- 
nicipal suffrage to women? " It had been 
asserted for years that the majority of 
Massachusetts women were strongly op- 
posed to'suffi'age, — not merely indifferent, 
but distinctly averse to having the ballot 
"forced upon them." This claim was 
shattered by the result. 

An influential "Man Suffrage Associa- 
tion" was formed, which covered the 
walls and fences throughout the State 
with large posters urging women to vote 
no. Yet, out of about 575,000 women 
who might have voted no, only 861 did so. 
In 238 out of the 322 towns of Massachu- 
setts, not one woman voted no. 

According to the women's vote, every 
county, and every congressional, coun- 
cillor, senatorial and representative disJ 
trict went for suffrage, by an over- 
whelming majority. We are told the result 
showed that only four per cent, of the 
women of the State desire suffrage. It 
also showed that only one-sixth of one 
per cent, object to it. 

The vote of the men was in the negative. 
But a large proportion of the men who 
voted no had been in the habit of saying 
that they were on that side because they 
believed there were more women opposed 



PROGRESS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

"The Remonstrance" mentions a num- 
ber of equal suffrage measures that have 
been defeated during the past few years, 
and seeks to give the impression that the 
movement is making little or no prog- 
ress. On that point let the "hard facts" ' 
speak for themselves: 

Sixty years ago women could not vote 
anywhere. In 1845 Kentucky gave school 
suffrage to widows. In 1861, Kansas gave 
it to all women. In 1869 England gave 
municipal suffrage to single women and 
widows, and Wyoming gave full suffrage 
to all women. School suffrage was granted 
in 1875 by Michigan and Minnesota, in 
1876 by Colorado, in 1878 by New Hamp- 
shire and Oregon, in 1879 by Massachu- 
setts, in 18S0 by New York and Vermont. 
In 1881 municipal suffrage was extended 
to the single women and widows of Scot- 
land. Nebraska gave school suffrage in 
1883, and Wisconsin in 1885. In 1886 
school suffrage was given in Washington, 
and municipal suffrage to single women 
and widows in New Brunswick and On- 
tario. In 1887 municipal suffrage was 
extended to all women in Kansas, and 
school suffrage in North and South 
Dakota, Montana, Arizona and New Jer- 
sey. In 1891, school suffrage was granted 
in Illinois. In 1892, municipal suffrage 
was extended to single women and widows 
in the Province of Quebec. In 1893, 
school suffrage was granted in Connecticut, 
and full suffrage in Colorado and New 
Zealand. In 1894, school suffrage was 
granted in Ohio, a limited municipal suf- 
frage in Iowa, and parish and district 
suffrage in England to women both mar- 
ried and single. In 1895, full suffrage 
was granted in South Australia to women 
both married and single. In 1896, full suf- 
frage was granted to women in Utah and 
Idaho. 



THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The last Fortnightly Meeting was largely 
attended and of more than usual interest, 
Mrs. Livermore presided, and urged the 
importance of work for the Woman Suf- 
frage Fair to be held early next December. 
"Dickens as Historian of Vanishing Lon- 
don," was the subject of a charming paper 
by Mrs. Holden, which called out a unani- 
mous vote of thanks, and the afternoon 
closed with light refreshments and a social 
hour. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
I 0. WILDE, WoMAjf's JoTiBNAi. Office, 
\ Boston, Mass. 
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PULLING WHISKEKS. 

There is mucli reason to doubt the accu- 
racy of a sensational despatch printed in 
the Boston daily papers of March 15, pro- 
fessing to describe the disorder reigning 
at a Populist meeting in Denver in which 
women took part, the disturbance culmi- 
nating in the pulling out of a delegate's 
whiskers. Several times before this, re- 
ports have been published of disorderly 
behavior on the part of women in the 
equal suffrage States, which reports, on 
investigation, have proved- to be manufac- 
tured out of the whole cloth. This whis- 
kers story bears all the ear-marks of a 
canard. 

Mr. Charles R. Saunders pounced on it 
immediately, of course, as a conclusive 
proof that women are unfit to vote. But 
two years ago a case of pulling whiskers 
occurred in Nebraska; not in a general 
public meeting, but in that august body, 
the State Senate. A local poet celebrated 
the combat in the Nebraska State Journal 
in a long set of verses, of which the fol- 
lowing are a specimen: 

Oh, those statesmanlike whiskers that flew 
in the breeze, 

And the smoke on each Senator's breath ! 
I tell you, my friends, it is such things as 

That give me this yearning for deatn. 
I care not for life, in my view of the case, 

When men that are sent to make laws 
"Will sit still and see whiskers torn from the 
face 

Of my old friend Stewart of Dawes. 

On the occasion of this Nebraska inci- 
dent, neither Mr. Saunders nor any of his 
friends began to clamor for the disfran- 
chisement of men. But, clearly, if the 
alleged pulling of whiskers by Denver 
women is a good reason for the exclusion 
of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe from suffrage, 
the pulling of whiskers in the Nebraska 
Senate must be an equally good reason 
for the exclusion of Mr. Charles K. Saun- 
ders. Consistency is a jewel. 

Aljck Stoke Blackwell. 



was received with great favor at the time, 
and has been lauded as "the address of 
the occasion." Miss King's fine presence, 
her perfect elocution, and her charm of 
manner, added to her remarkably attrac- 
tive lecture, will render the afternoon 
most enjoyable. Discussion will follow, 
and afterwards light refreshments will be 
served and there will be a social hour. 
All who are not members are expected to 
pay 15 cents admission." 

Maey a. LiVEEMOEE, Pres. 



AEMENIANS AS HELP. 

Armenian refugees continue to arrive. 
There are several young men who would 
be glad to do housework, and several 
boys who want a chance to work mornings 
and evenings for their board while attend- 
ing a public school. There are several 
strong and sober men ready to do farm 
work, and two or three trained pharmacists 
looking for employment in a drug store. 



THE NEXT EOETNIGHTLY. 

The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held in the Woman Suffrage par- 
lors, 3 Park Street, on Tuesday, March 
23, at 2.30 P. M. Miss Julia King, of the 
Faculty of the Emerson College of Oratory, 
of Boston, will deliver an address on 
"Proper Physical Culture," which she 
gave at the "Congress of Mothers," in 
Washington, some few weeks ago. It 



PROGRESS AT THE SOUTH. 

Miss Frances E. Willard says many 
signs and tokens of progress in reforms 
come from the South. The Governor of 
Arkansas has appointed two women nota- 
ries public. The Governor of Missouri has 
declared every oifice in the State open to 
women, unless they are specially debarred 
by statute. Alabama has made women 
eligible as county superintendents of 
schools. Mrs. E. A. Robinson, president 
of the W. C. T. U. of Baltimore, has been 
appointed a member of the Board of Visi- 
tors to the county jail. The Mayor has 
also appointed one of Baltimore's leading 
women on the Board of the City Alms- 
house and Female House of Refuge, and 
the physician in charge at the Women's 
College is the only woman member of 
the new Board of School Commissioners 
in Baltimore. 



MRS. HALL'S LECTURES. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, of Plain- 
field, N. J., daughter of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, will be in Boston from March 23 to 
March 31, and is open to engagements, on 
moderate terms, to read before women's 
clubs, or suffrage leagues, or in private 
parlors, her witty and amusing suffrage 
comedy, entitled "The Judgment of 
Minerva." Mrs. Hall read this lively 
production recently, for the first time, be- 
fore the New England Women's Club, and 
it elicited general laughter and applause. 
She has also a lecture, entitled "What 
People Expect to Do with a Postage 
Stamp," and one on "Moving Day;" also 
"What Women's Clubs Should Do for 
Mankind." Suffragists will do well to 
secure Mrs. Hall during the last week in 
March, or during the last ten days of the 
month of May. Mrs. Hall's home address 
is 910 Madison Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. 



Mrs. M. Toujstg, of Woodburn, Ore., 
has completed a bedquilt of 4,570 pieces. 
And yet it is said that women have not 
time to vote. 

Frances WiLLAEDsays: "Steam turned 
into whistles Instead of on the wheels is 
as wise as woman's power turned into 
wailing instead of ballots." 

Miss Coeumba Rivera has been li- 
censed as a practising physician, and 
appointed to the Women's Ward of San 
Andres Hospital. She is the first woman 
in Mexico to obtain such a position. Miss 
Rivera has studied medicine for four 
years, passing her examinations with 
great credit. 

Mrs. W. W. Cea2?nell spoke against 
equal suffrage at a parlor meeting at Mrs. 
Rothery's, Wellesley, Mass., on Monday 
of last week. It is said, and we hope 
truly, that there was a large attendance 
from the college. She and Mrs. George, 
of Brookline, also addressed an anti-suf- 
frage meeting at Amherst, Mass. 

The Universalist Club and the ITniver- 
salist Social Union of Boston cannot unite, 
because the Club has not yet discovered 
that the universe includes women, while 
the Social Union cannot accept a definition 
of universalism which is not universal. 
Mr. John D. W. Joy seems to be the anti- 
woman member who makes union impos- 
sible. 

The license woman suffrage bill was 
defeated in the Massachusetts House on 
March 17 by a vote, including pairs, of 
108 to 125, a majority of 17 in a total of 
233 votes. Last year it was defeated by a 
vote, including pairs, of 93 to 116 — a ma- 
jority of 23 in a total of 209 votes. This 
is a gain, though not so marked a gain as 
is shown in the vote on full suffrage, 
which went up from practically zero last 
year to 74 to 107 this year. We are not 
"there" yet, but w^e are getting there all 
the same. 

Advocates of the higher education of 
woman will be interested to know that, 
according to this year's report, of the 
thirty-one students of Radcliffe College 
who received the degree of A. B., twenty- 
three took it with distinction — a fact 
which President Eliot considers worthy 
of comment. He remarks that while the 
examinations for Harvard and Radcliffe 
are precisely the same, the proportion of 
distinguished students was much larger 
in the latter than in the former. 

In New York, March 17, 1897, the sec^ 
ond place in the gx*aduating class of 1897 of 
the Union Theological Seminary was 
awarded to Miss Emilie Grace Briggs, the 
first woman ever graduated from a Pres- 
byterian seminary. She cannot yet speak 
in any Presbyterian church, however, for 
thus far the Presbyterians require that 
women should remain silent. Professor 
Hastings said that the directors of the 
seminary had become enthusiastic in the 
matter of higher education for women. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



BROOKLYN REMONSTRANTS. 



The reports of remonstrant meetings 
are always interesting to suffragists, and 
some day they will also be not a little 
entertaining to posterity. For both rea- 
sons, we are glad to print them. The 
Brooklyn Sagle of March 14 says: 

A meeting of representative women op- 
posed to the extension of suffrage to 
women was held yesderday afternoon at 
the residence of Mrs. David M. Morrison, 
18 Monroe Place. Mrs. W. A. Putnam, 
chairman of the local auxiliary to the 
State Association, presided. This was 
the first parlor meeting of the local oppo- 
nents of suffrage this winter. Mrs. Put- 
nam, in her opening remarks, explained 
that the members of the auxiliary had by 
no means been idle. The executive com- 
mittee had been particularly active. The 
distribution of literature in the States in 
-which the question of suffrage came before 
the voters the past fall had been the main 
object of their endeavors, and she felt 
assured that their work had been effec- 
tive, particularly in California, Delaware, 
Vermont and Maine. All of the ten 
States, including Kansas, rejected general 
woman suffrage. 

The only "States in which the question 
came before the voters" last fall were 
California and Idaho. In Idaho, the wo- 
man suffrage amendment was adopted by 
a vote of almost two to one. In California, 
it carried the State outside of San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland. 

The report continues: 

The work has been accomplished by 
the distribution of leaflets and the writ- 
ing of personal letters to legislators and 
editors of papers. The Brooklyn auxil- 
iary, she said, intended to continue its 
effective work, and considered the distri- 
bution of literature the best means to 
employ in the cause. 

Mrs. Arthur Dodge, phairman of the 
jSTew York State Association, spoke of the 
work done by that society. The oi'ganiza- 
tion, she said, now stood for more than 
any other association, not excepting that 
of Massachusetts, and its influence was far 
reaching. The names of the influential 
women on its membership roll had carried 
much weight in the campaigns in Cali- 
fornia, Delaware and elsewhere. 

In Portland, Me., three of the members 
from Albany had asked permission to 
address a suffrage meeting in that town, 
and their arguments proved so effective 
that their opponents left the town soon 
after the meeting. 

This will be news to the women of Port- 
land, we fancy. Mrs. Dodge continued: 

Maine now intends to organize an anti- 
suffrage association. Owing to the pres- 
sure of work from outside the State organ- 
ization, Mrs. Dodge said she was ^oing to 
ask that Brooklyn auxiliary look after 
Long Island and Staten Island exclusively. 
A more aggressive campaign than that 
urged heretofore was to be pursued, and 
as the position taken was a negative one, 
they must be prepared by intelligent 
knowledge of the subject to argue well for 
their side. The need of the day was intel- 
ligence on general topics, including poli- 
tics, and women should become informed, 
so that the wives could bring up their 
boys in the right way, and be able to dis- 
cuss political matters intelligently. 

This is a pretty good argument for 
equal suffrage. Nothing stimulates wom- 
en to inform themselves on public ques- 
tions so much as having the ballot. Mrs. 
A. C. Taylor, of Colorado, a daughter of 
Gov. Chapman, of Alabama, says a Denver 
book-seller told her that he sold more 
books on political economy during the 



first eighteen months after women ob- 
tained the suffrage than he had sold in 
fifteen years before. 
The report continues: 
The society, Mrs. Dodge said, wanted 
members, but wanted intelligent ones, 
who were conversant with the subject of 
suffrage. One point she wished to em- 
phasize was that the anti-suffragists were 
not opposed to women who were fitted 
for the positions taking an interest in 
public affairs, as they now do in New York 
and Brooklyn, on school boards or as 
factory inspectors. Some women, she 
said, were w-hat are called twenty-year 
suffragists; that is, didn't approve of 
granting the ballot to women at present, 
and preferred leaving the matter to the 
next generation. 

These "twenty-year suffragists" should 
ponder Lowell's lines: 
Then to side with Truth is noble when we 

share her wretched crust, 
Ere her cause brings fame and profit, and 'tis 

prosperous to be just. 
Then it is the brave man chooses, while the 

coward stands aside, 
Doubting in his abject spirit till his Lord is 

crucified, 
And the multitude make virtue of the faith 

they had denied. 

Concluding, she said that she wished to 
protest against the statement so often 
made by the opponents, that suffrage was 
bound to come. It would not come if the 
Kew York State Association^jcould pre- 
vent it. 

Doubtless; but that is a large "If." 
Mrs. Barclay Hazard, ofJSanta Barbara, 
CaL, was the next speaker. The suf- 
fragists were especially well prepared for 
the campaign in California this year, she 
"said, as they were equipped with a large 
fund, had regularly established head- 
quarters, and excellent speakers all along 
the line. Among the lecturers were Susan 
B. Anthony, the Rev. Anna Shaw and Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt of this city. For 
two years they had been preparing for the 
work, and she said that she wished she 
could say that the women of the State 
were opposed to suffrage, but she knew 
they were not. The minority against the 
movement was not a small one, but the 
majority was certainly in favor of it. The 
excitement over the money issue absorbed 
the attention this year of many who would 
otherwise have protested against suffrage, 
and a better time could not have been 
chosen to secure the ballot. The social 
influence that was brought to bear, Mrs. 
Hazard said, was very great, and in a club 
to which she belonged there were only 
three out of twenty-five opposed to the 
ballot, and she was the only one who was 



not generally opposed to suffrage, but 
added that the journalism of the State 
was not of a very high order. 

Mrs. Dodge announced that California 
was soon to be organized against suffrage, 
and said that with this State, Maine and 
Louisiana, in addition to those already on 
the anti-suffrage side, she thought that 
the country would be safe. Illinois is 
also to be organized for the movement at 
once. She wished to deny the statement 
frequently made that Mrs. Hearst had 
contributed $200,000 to establish a school 
where girls would be trained to appreciate 
the ballot, as she had seen a statement 
from Mrs. Hearst that she did not favor 
suffrage. She also wished to deny that 
the liquor interest defeated the suffrage 
measure. 

If Mrs. Hearst does not favor equal suf- 
frage, it is odd that she should have con- 
tributed to the funds of the suffrage cam- 
paign. 

Mrs. Lyman Abbott made a few re- 
marks, stating that the Association needed 
to provide itself with strong literature, 
and that some of the leaflets now in use 
were too voluminous. Mrs. Putnam had 
said that Brooklyn had not shown herself 
very active this winter, but Mrs. Abbott 
took exception to the statement, saying 
that Brooklyn had been doing very well. 
Mrs. Putnam announced that a number 
of new and effective leaflets were to be 
obtained from the secretary. 

The members of the executive commit- 
tee of the Brooklyn auxiliary are: Mrs. 
William A. Putnam, chairman; Mrs. Ly- 
man Abbott, Mrs. Sturges Coffin, Mrs. 
Lindley Murray, Jr., corresponding secre- 
tary; Mrs. Tunis G. Bergen, Mrs. Dwight 
Richardson, Mrs. James L. Morgan, Jr.; 
Mrs. Joseph C. Hoagland, Mrs. James S. 
Suydam, Mrs. Horatio C. King, Mrs. 
Alfred C. Barnes, Mrs. George Southard, 
Mrs. Edward Gibb, Mrs. Thomas E. Pear- 
sail, Mrs. James McKeen, Miss Chitten- 
den, and Miss Lillian Hart, secretary. 

No truer remark was made at the meet- 
ing than Mrs. Lyman Abbott's, that "the 
Association needed to provide itself with 
strong literature." The more of their 
present tracts these well-meaning women 
distribute, the better for equal suffrage. 

A, s. B. 



A TOUCHING LETTER. 



This interesting and touching letter was 
not written for publication". We have ob- 
tained the writer's consent to print it, 
hoping that some of our readers may be 
able to put her in the way of such work 
as she w^ants: 



not afraid to say so. She gave an interest- 
ing account of her efforts to organize I have been teaching a good many years, 
women against the granting of suffrage, and my nervous system will not endure 
and of her experiences at the different the strain any longer. It was not only 
meetings at which she had spoken. The the teaching, but my father died while I 
suffragists, she said, claimed that the was still young. My sisters were yonnger 
liquor interest had defeated them, but than I. One died of consumption; one we 
this was not so. It was the vote in Ala- have saved by going South. I haveahelp- 
meda County and Oakland which turned less uncle of 85. Our means are more 
the tide. The rest of the State was solidly than limited. I had to occupy places of 
for woman suffrage. responsibility to earn as much as I could, 

"In this part of the country," she said, and fret about home and means, and try 
"you cannot understand the differences to fill father's place as far as possible, 
there are in the various communities in My health completely gave out over a 
California, If you can afford to have suf- I year ago, and I resigned my position as 

frage In New York, we cannot afford to principal of the State Institute for the 

have it in California." The names of the Blind [in a Southern State.] 
women in the East who are opposed to it I thought I had completely recoYered, 
has had its effect in California, because for my general health is perfect, but when 
many of our people like those of the East I taught this fall, found I could not 
to think well of them. In the recent cam- endure it, but would soon be as badly off 
paign the suffragists boasted that they as before. So I must find some other 
would have a meeting in every school dis- occupation. 

U'ict, and they did reach many points. I wish to study law at the Boston TJni- 
The defeat has not been accepted by some versity; would like, first, to get into some 
of them, and it is proposed to bring the prominent and able lawyer's office. I 
matter up in two years again. Mrs. write shorthand sufficiently for secretary. 
Hazard said the press of California was I I have always written more or less. 
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Among the papers wliicli have accepted 
my work are the New Orleans Times- 
Democrat, Sunny Soutli, Springfield Be- 
publican, Milwaukee Sentinel, etc. I have 
never written over my -own name. I 
wrote because I liked it, without any 
thought of ever doing anything regularly. 
But now, if I could get even the merest 
drudge work, I would like it better than 
anything else. But, in any case, I want 
work, and in Boston if possible. I have 
no relatives, and, owing to my almost con- 
vent life in schools, no friends. I have ven- 
tured to ask for your advice. I am not an 
incapable, as I was at the Institute three 
years, and during that time received a 
complimentary vote from the Legislature 
and an increase of salary. Then I began 
teaching at $320 per year, and in my last 
place received over $1,000 for eight 
months. 

It may seem foolish for me to try to 
study law now, but I think not. I have 
been studying something all my life. I 
believe I should succeed. At least, I mean 
to try. 

Any one wishing to help this estimable 
and capable woman will please address 
■\Y., care Woman's Column, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 



SOUTH DAKOTA. 



PiERKE, S. D., Maech 2, 1897. 
Editor Woman's Column : 

Our State Legislature has just taken the 
final step whereby an amendment to the 
constitution providing for equal suffrage 
will be placed before the voters for their 
approval or disapproval at .the general 
election to be held in November, 1898. 

Our legislative committee, consisting of 
Mrs. Simmons, of Huron, and myself, 
have been constantly on duty for six 
weeks. We have had the assistance of 
Mrs. Lyman, of this city, Mrs. Cranmer, of 
Aberdeen, and Mrs. Bollard, of Scotland, 
S. D. 

We met but little opposition in the 
Senate. The opposition in the House of 
Eepresentatives was from a minority, but 
it was bitter, and skilfully managed. A 
copy of our bill was introduced in both 
House and Senate at the same time. It 
came to a vote in both upon the same day, 
was passed in the Senate and defeated in 
the House, but in the course of routine 
business the bill from the Senate came 
before the House for action, and after 
much hard fighting the decisive vote stood 
45 in favor and 32 opposed. It was hav- 
ing it introduced simultaneously in both 
branches which really saved our measure. 
This suggestion is worth the notice of 
other legislative committees. The fact 
that we had quietly made a canvass of 
certain committees as to the views of the 
members upon woman suffrage was of 
great service in knowing just what com- 
mittee to ask that our bill be referred to. 
We obtained a favorable report from both 
the House and Senate committees. A 
party of ladies was invited to meet the 
Senate Committee on the morning our 
matter was under consideration. Mrs. 
Simmons, Mrs. Cranmer and myself urged 
its importance. To our surprise, when 
the question came up for discussion in 
the Senate Chamber, some of the gentle- 
men of that committee requested that we 
should address the Senate in our own 

behalf. .We were invited to the platform, 

and listened to with much courtesy and 



attention. Not a word was offered in 
controversy, and the vote was immedi- 
ately taken, resulting in 32 for the sub- 
mission and 9 against it. When it was 
known that we were to speak, many mem- 
bers of the House came into the Senate 
room, also nearly all of the State oflacers 
and clerks employed about the State 
House. The lobby, aisles and halls were 
crowded, and we felt that we made valu- 
able suffrage sentiment, besides securing 
a satisfactory vote. 

The question of equal suffrage is now 
squarely before our people, and we hope 
for the cooperation of its advocates in 
every part of the country. We have a 
large foreign vote to convert, and the an- 
tagonism of the liquor business to meet. 
These forces will no doubt be used by a 
few professional politicians, who do not 
want "women in politics," to make the 
campaign as difficult as possible for us. 

Early in the session each member of the 
Legislature received a copy of The Bemon- 
strance, and last week each member re- 
ceived a copy of an article entitled "Of 
No Benefit to Women," claiming to be 
reprinted from the Boston Sunday S^erai!d, 
and signed Mary A. J. Mclntire. This 
remonstrant literature seemed to have 
very little effect, as the most of it was 
promptly consigned to the waste -paper 
baskets. 

Men of all parties voted for the proposed 
amendment, according to their own con- 
victions or the wishes of their constitu- 
ents, so that it is distinctly understood to 
be not a party measure. 

Jane R. Bkeeden. 



MISS MARTIN, BAERISTEK. 

The Canadian Home Journal for March 
contains a portrait of Miss Clara Brett 
Martin and an account of the long strug- 
gle she has made to gain admission to the 
Canadian bar. The picture shovps a fair 
young woman with persuasive grace and 
in dainty dress. The persistent effort 
Miss Martin has made and the victory she 
has won constitute an interesting and 
important chapter in the history of wo- 
man's progress. Concerning the event of 
her admission, the Canadian Home Journal 
says: 

It was a very brief ceremony, so brief 
and simple that it attracted little atten- 
tion, and few were present to witness it. 
Only an ordinary meeting of benchers, con- 
sisting of perhaps a dozen well known 
lawvers, in one of the Osgoode Hall courts ; 
only a couple of candidates to be formally 
"called" to the bar; a few formal oaths 
to be taken and a book to be signed, that 
was all. The ceremony had been repeated 
a himdred times in the past, until it had 
become commonplace; but on this day it 
was marked by an unprecedented event — 
one of the candidates was a woman. 

She stood, a tall and slender Portia, in 
black gown and white tie, with fair un- 
covered head; she recited the oaths clearly, 
and affixed her signature with steady 
hand, then walked quietly out, a fully 
credenti ailed lawyer, qualified to practise 
and plead at the Ontario bar. 

A simple ceremony, of a truth, but it 
marked the victorious close of a long 
struggle against prejudice and selfishness; 
it signalled another barrier down, and 
another profession open to Canadian 
women. 

The effort necessary to overcome the 



prejudice and obstinacy of conservatives 
is described as follows : 

It is six years since Miss Martin, having 
taken her B. A, degree, notified the bench- 
ers of her desire to enter as a law student. 
Naturally these conservative gentlemen 
were considerably disturbed. They took 
nine months to consider the matter, and^ 
then notified the young lady that they had 
not the power to grant her request, since 
the regulations did not admit the enrol- 
ment of women. 

Nothing daunted, Miss Martin began 
working among the members of the 
Ontario Parliament, and succeeded so far 
in enlisting their sympathies that in 1892 
a bill permitting benchers to admit women 
was brought in, fought fiercely over, and 
carried by a majori^ of one. 

Next came the difficulty of finding a 
firm that would take her as articled clerk. 
That was accomplished in 1893, when she 
entered the office of Messrs. Mulock, Mil- 
ler, Crowther & Montgomery. 

Then followed three years of struggle 
and annoyances too petty to be put on 
record, but none the less real. 

The young woman student resolutely 
endured, and closed her lips upon all com- 
plaining; but from the male students 
themselves we have gathered something 
of what she has borne, in sneers, in lack 
of courtesy, if not actual rudeness; in the 
unnecessary emphasis upon certain lecture 
points; in the thousand ways that men 
can make a woman suffer who stands 
among them alone. In those three years 
she met with courtesy from the true gen- 
tlemen, as a woman always does ; but there 
were others, who resented her entrance 
into law as one poaching on choice pre- 
serves, and these were something less 
than kind. 

But the bill of 1892 permitted women to 
practise as solicitors only, which would 
limit their work and prevent them from 
pleading before a judge in high or county 
courts. Miss Martin desired full barris- 
tership. The Legislature had grown some- 
what broader-minded in the intervening 
time, and upon being again approached, 
a majority of thirty-seven authorized the 
benchers to call women to the bar as full- 
fledged barristers. 

Miss Martin was ready, but the bench- 
ers were not. They postponed, they de- 
layed, they discussed and argued behind 
closed doors. 

Sir Oliver Mowat was won over, and 
gave her his strong influence; Hon. A. S. 
Hardy followed ; Miss Martin enlisted the 
active service of many sympathizers; and 
influence was brought to bear upon the 
benchers through influential clients. Her 
case came up seven times during the last 
six months of the year. Bather interest- 
ing those star-chamber discussions must 
have been. Benchers, unwilling to com- 
mit themselves, and equally unwilling to 
offend profitable clients, failed to attend. 
When a question reaches a point neces- 
sitating the absence of opponents from 
its discussion, the cause may be con- 
sidered won. 

It was fiflfilled in this instance, and Miss 
Martin's choicest Christmas, gift was the 
notification received in late December, 
1896, that she could present herself to be 
formally admitted to the Ontario bar on 
Feb. 2. 

Miss Martin is an attractive and earnest 
woman, with youth, sincerity, and an 
indomitable perseverance and splendid 
brain to help her in this chosen path of 
work, which she is the first of her sex to 
tread in Canada. She purposes making 
an especial study of law as it relates to 
woman, concerning her individual re- 
sponsibilities, her estates, her children, 
and her citizenship. 

Fl-OEENCE M. AdKINSON. 
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WOMAN PE.OTECTING WOMAN. 

It was a windy, cold night, with the 
rain falling in torrents. "Spectator" of the 
ISr. T. Outlook was one of five passengers 
in a Third Avenue cable-car going down- 
town. It was half-past six in the evening. 
The other passengers were two women 
and two children; one a baby such as the 
Spectator has heard his women friends 
call a "long baby," meaning one in a long 
dress. The other child could just walk. 
The mother was a small, half-starved, 
discouraged-looking woman. The other 
woman passenger was strong and well 
dressed. The poor woman motioned for 
the car to stop as it approached the Bridge. 
The conductor immediately brought the 
car to a stop north of the Bridge road, 
over which trucks and carts were passing 
in an almost uninterrupted line, with a 
like procession crossing diagonally across 
the tracks toward the south roadway. 
The rain was falling in torrents, the con- 
fusion of men, horses, vehicles, bewilder- 
ing. The mother of the two babies gave 
a despairing glance out of the window 
and rose. Immediately the well-dressed 
woman rose to her feet, and with a com- 
manding gesture said, "Sit down!" then 
to the conductor, "Stop at the Bridge, 
please." 

Aggressively impudent, the conductor 
responded, "This is the Bridge." 

"I beg your pardon, this is not the 
Bridge. " Stop at the crossing." 

As she said this, the woman looked 
pointedly at the conductor's number and 
took out her note-book and pencil. "I am 
not doing this for myself, but for that 
woman; I can get through this crowd; she 
cannot. To me your uniform means 
service; to her, authority. Stop this car 
at the crossing to the Bridge." 

The conductor pulled the bell, with a 
muttered oath. 

"Have you a wife and children?" was 
asked, softly. "Treat that woman as you 
would want your own wife treated." 

The car stopped at the crossing, and the 
Spectator occupied the car alone. There 
are battles to be fought to secure the rights 
of the people that demand the courage of 
recognized war. 



HEALTH! REST! COMFORT! 




The Jackson Sanatorium. 

DANSVILLE, UVING5T0N COUNTY, N. Y. 

established in 1858x Most beautiful and commodious Fire Proof Building in tlid world, 
used as a Health Institution. All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. A staff of regular physicians of large 
experience; accommodations and service of highest class. Superior cuisine directed by 
Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. Do not fail to write for illus- 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. Address, 

J. Arthur Jackson, fl. D., Secretary, Box 1501. 



THE FACTS AS TO THE REFERENDUM. 

The Massachusetts opponents of woman 
sufErage last year, and again this year, 
have opposed all legislation in its behalf, 
on the ground that it has been passed 
upon adversely by the voters. But the 
facts, as stated by the Boston Daily Tran- 
script, are as follows: 

"In 1895 a majority of the men of this 
State who voted on the question expressed 
the opinion that it was inexpedient to 
grant municipal suffrage to women. But 
this majority comprised less than one- 
third of the men of the State. More than 
two-thirds of the men of the State either 
voted for woman sufErage, or, by refrain- 
ing from voting on the question, signified 
their indifference. Of the women who 
saw fit to express an opinion either way, 
twenty-four out of twenty-five voted in 
favor of woman sufErage. There were 
22,204 women who voted for it; only 861 
in the entire State voted against it. And 
this in spite of the urgent appeals of the 



Man Suffrage Association, which posted 
huge placards everywhere throughout the 
State, asking women to vote no. Thus 
ninety-six out of every one hundred wom- 
en of the State, by refraining from voting, 
signified that they had not sufficient objec- 
tion to municipal woman suffrage to take 
the trouble to register and vote against it. 
Xow to claim that an expression so partial 
and inadequate as this, upon an abstract 
proposition, should be a finality may well 
be characterized as grotesque. Yet that 
claim has been gravely urged in the news- 
papers and by lobbyists at the State 
House, and even by members upon the 
floor of Representatives' Hall. 

"In several cases men who are Republi- 
cans by this action have shown their 
ignorance of the history of their own 
party. For their benefit let us recall 1866 
and 186*7. When it was decided to recon- 
struct the South upon the basis of man- 
hood sufErage, it was found that the con- 
stitutions of a number of ]N'orthern States 
limited sufErage by the word 'white.* So 
the Legislatures of these States submitted 
constitutional amendments to their voters 
to strike out the word 'white.' In every 
case— in Connecticut, Michigan, Indiana, 
even in radical Kansas — the proposition 
was overwhelmingly voted down. What 
followed? Within a year the Legislatures 
of those very States, every one of them, 
ratified the Fifteenth amendment, which 
forever prohibits any State from making 
political distinctions on account of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude." 
A majority of all the Republican mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts House of Rep- 
i resentatives voted for woman suffrage on 



the license question on the 12th inst., and 
again on the 19th. 

Henrt B. Blackwell. 



A LUCY STONE TEA. 

At Vermontville, Mich., there was re- 
cently held at the home of Mrs. Allen, a 
"Lucy Stone tea." Mrs. Allen gave a 
synopsis of Mrs. Stone's life. An inter- 
esting programme followed. A paper pre- 
senting statistics pertaining to Mrs. Stone's 
life was read by Mrs. S. E. Kelly; also one 
by Mrs. Joie Benedict upon "The Enfran- 
chisement of Women." A selection by 
Mrs. Fay was read, also one by Mrs. Fol- 
ger on "The Work of Lucy Stone." A 
yearly report of work done by the society 
was given in chronicles, and a selection 
entitled "Law and Gold Beads," by the 
secretary, closed the exercises. Mrs. Allen, 
as president, has done much by her energy 
and painstaking to augment the society's 
work. Refreshments were served, quota- 
tions from Lucy Stone being tied on each 
sandwich with the society colors, and 
read by the members, who enjoyed a 
pleasant afternoon. 



LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the helio- 
type process. This excellent portrait iriB 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or (2) as 
a premium for three new subscribers to 
the Woman's Column; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends two 
new subscribers. 
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DID NOT PULL WHISKERS. 

A few days ago it was reported that a 
fight had occurred at a political meeting 
in Denver, and tliat two wom,en had torn 
out a delegate's whiskers. The story bore 
all thie earmarks of an invention, and we 
declared last week our belief that on in- 
vestigation it would turn out to be a false- 
hood. Such it proves to be. 

Mrs. Helen G. Ecob, the wife of a prom- 
inent clergyman of Denver, investigated 
the case, at our request. She writes :] 

A faction of the Populist party, known 
as "Middle-of-the-road Populists," held a 
meeting in Denver on March 13. The 
vote of the Populists of Arapahoe County 
(Denver) numbers 12,000, and this wing 
comprises about 150 men and women, fol- 
lowers of ex-Gov. TVaite. Discordant res- 
olutions were introduced, and an inevit- 
able heated discussion followed; where- 
upon the press reported a fight instigated 
by women delegates, in which Mrs. Reed 
and Miss Holmes tore the beard from one 
Akens. 

This report is a bit of political mud- 
slinging, which has no foundation in 
truth. As a matter of fact, the women 
took no part in this debate, and there was 
no fight on the part of men or women. 
Every one in Denver regarded the story a 
bit of "fake" reporting, which it was, 
pure and simple. 

A Colorado friend now visiting the East, 
who was for years on the staff of the prin- 
cipal daily paper of Denver, and who is a 
Populist, writes of the "Middle -of-the- 
Koad Popuhsts" : 

This whole contingent^is so utterly in- 
significant that it is only reported at all 
lor the purpose of making fun of it by 
exaggerating its absurdities. They meet 
in alittle dark hall capable of holding at 
the most twenty people ; and when a re- 
porter gets an assignment to go to one of 
their meetings, he either writes it up in a 
paragraph, or else strings it out and 
makes fun of the whole combination. 

Another friend writes from Denver in. a 
private letter: 

I have sifted the report to the bottom, 
and find it only political mud-slinging. I 
have also called on Miss Holmes, a clerk 
in a large dry-goods store. She is a wom- 
an in middle life, quiet and self-respect- 
ing. Mrs- Eeed is her sister. They are 
vesed that the press has such unlimited 
power, but know that their friends under- 
stand that they could not be guilty. 

This absurd canard was seriously 
brought forward as an argument against 
equal suffrage in the debate in the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature last week. It was 
also used in the California Legislature, 



and doubtless in all the States between, 
where there was any suffrage measure 
pending. 

The rapidity with which such a story 
grows in passing through the picturesque 
imaginations of the opponents of equal 
rights is illustrated in the JMassachusetts 
Spy of March 19. The Spy not only lends 
ready faith to a tale ridiculous on its face, 
but declares that the fight took place in 
the Colorado Legislature, and that the 
pulling of whiskers was done by the 
women legislators ! It says : 

In the Colorado Legislature unwomanly 
women are sometimes said to take a prin- 
cipal part in rows. The other day there 
was nearly a free light in that august 
body, or rather a hustling of one or two 
memlaers, who were ''minions of corpora- 
tions," by a crowd of pugnacious Popu- 
lists, male and female. The report gives 
the impression that acrimonious person- 
alities, which ended with whisker-pulling 
by enraged feminine legislators, were 
started by the women. Mrs, Smith- Jones's 
husband, a legislator like herself, would 
not fly to the defence of his spouse with 
ready fists when one of the conservative 
Solons "answered back." So she and 
another lady law-maker felt obliged to do 
the whisker-pulling in question. 

The remonstrants have made great 
capital out of an incident which proves to 
have been wholly baseless. It remains to 
be seen whether those who took so mvich 
pains to spread the falsehood will take 
any pains to spread the correction. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



PAT OF N. Y. TEACHERS. 

In New York women school teachers are 
asking for an advance of salaries, and a leaf- 
let, entitled "A plain statement about the 
salaries of the women teachers of New 
York City," has been prepared, which 
contains . some amazing facts, carefully 
collated from the City Record and the 
estimates of the Board of Apportionment. 
Here are a few of the facts: 

"There are about 4,000 women teachers 
in this city; they are the most poorly paid 
employees in the city government. A 
girl must be nineteen years of age and a 
graduate of a college before she can begin 
to teach. At the end of a year of appren- 
ticeship at $404, if appointed a regular 
teacher, she receives $504 a year. The 
elevator boys in the city building get $600 
to $900 per annum. At the end of four- 
teen years of meritorious service, a woman 
teacher receives $750 a year, $30 a year 
more than a street-sweeper, $30 less than 
the stablemen in the Health Department. 
The highest salary paid in a Girls' Gram- 
mar Department is $1,056; $24 a year less 
than is paid the axeman in the Bureau of 
Sewers. A woman principal receives from 
$1,000 to $1,900, according to the size and 
kind of school over which she presides; 
much less than the salaries paid to the 
janitors, some of whom receive as much 
as $3,000." 



THE WICKED RIB. 

A. Wilder, of Newark, N. J., writing to 
the New York Voice, gives the following 
interesting reminiscence: 

In the autumn of 1852, the National 
Woman's Rights Convention was held at 
Syracuse, I was present, and reported 
the proceedings for the Associated Press. 
The lights of the cause were present, 
Lucretia Mott, Paulina Wright Davis, 
Elizabeth Oakes Smith, Ernestine L. Rose, 
Clarissa Nichols, Martha Dickinson, Susan 
B. Anthony, Lucy Stone and Antoinette 
L. Brown. The latter two had recently 
graduated from Oberlin. Mrs. Mott pre- 
sided, and displayed parliamentary ability 
and tact of a superior character. Miss 
Brown evinced her logical ability, Mrs. 
Rose her characteristic energy, Miss Stone 
her readiness and grace of delivery. She 
was the star, but the others supported her 
well. This, however, is not the point. 
Thex-e was free speech on all sides, and 
some of it was very free. Several men 
were far from complimentary, and the 
defects, the petty spites and other naughti- 
nesses of women were forcefully depicted. 
One evening a lady whose name I forget 
took the platform. "We read," said she, 
"that God made heaven and earth in sis 
days. Then He created man. After that 
He created woman from one of his ribs. 
Now if that one bone of man is so wicked, 
what must the whole of him be?" 



After April 1, the headquarters of the 
National American W. S. A. will be in 
charge of Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 107 
World Building, New York. Orders for 
supplies of all kinds should be sent there. 

Miss Helejt M. Staples has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Maine In- 
dustrial School for Girls. Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens and her associates have been try- 
ing for eight years to secure the appoint- 
ment of a woman as superintendent, and 
success has at last crowned their efforts. 

MiiS. W. B. Wajrd is proprietor of an 
undertaking establishment in San Jose, 
Cal. She has a thoroughly equipped 
house, and is up to date in all branches of 
her extensive business, which she has suc- 
cessfully managed for years. For funerals 
of women and children her services are in 
great demand. 

Miss Nain^nie Moxtgomep.y, of Marion, 
South Carolina, has been appointed by 
Governor Ellerbie to succeed Mrs. Caro- 
line Le Conte as State Librarian at Co- 
lumbia. This, young lady has had some 
preliminary business "training in her 
father's office of county treasurer, at- 
Marion, and is said to have good capacity.. 

Mrs. Maktha Hughes Cankok, the 
only woman in the Utah Senate, has in- 
troduced a bill for the better protection 
of the health of women clerks, and it has 
passed both houses. Mrs. La Barthe, a 
member of the lower house, has intro- 
duced a memorial asking that the Indus- 
trial Home be ceded by Congress to the 
State. This also has passed. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE SONGS. 



THE BREAKING DAY. 

BY SOPHIA JI. HALE. 

Tune— "Webb." 

The light of day is breaking, 

The nation shall he free, 
For women are awaking 

To ask for liberty — 
To plead for truth and justice, 

Nor shall we i>lead in vain ; 
We seek the nation's glory 

And not our selfish gain. 

And deeming it our duty 

To save our homes from blight, 
And seeking to protect them 

From error's gloomy night, 
Uniting with our brothers 

In one harmonious band, 
"We'll strive to save the nation 

And bless our native land. 



GIVE THE BALLOT TO THE MOTHERS. 

Arranged from -words by Rebecca N. Hazard. 
Tune — "Marching Through Georgia." 

Bring the good old bugle, boys! we'll sing 

another song — - 
Sing it with a spirit that shall start the cause 

along— 
Sing it as we ought to sing it, cheerily and 

strong, 
Giving the ballot to the mothers. 

Chorus : 

Hurrah! hurrah! we bring the jubilee! 
Hurrah! hurrah! the homes they shall be 

free ! 
So we'll sing the chorus from the mountains 

to the sea — 
G-iving the ballot to the mothers. 

Bring the dear old banner, boys, and fling it 

to the wind ; 
Mother, wife and daughter, let it shelter and 

defend. 
"Equal Eights" our motto is, we're loyal to 

the end — 
Giving the ballot to the mothers. — Chorus. 



NEW AMERICA. 

BY ELIZABETH: BOYXTOX HARBEET. 

Tune — "America." 
Our country, now from thee 
Claim we our liberty, 

In freedom's name. 
Guarding home's altar fires, 
Daughters of patriot sires, 
Their zeal our own inspires 

Justice to claim. 

Women in every age 
For this great heritage 

Tribute have paid ; 
Our birthright claim we now. 
Longer refuse to bo'O'; 
On freedom's altar now 

Our hand is laid. 
Sons, will you longer see 
Mothers, on bended knee, 

For justice pray ? 
Rise now in manhood's might, 
With earth's true souls unite 
To speed the dawning light 

Of freedom's day! 



NEW COLUMBIA. 

Arranged from Tvords by Anna Gardner. 
Tune— "The Red, White and Blue." 
O Columbia, gem of the ocean, 

A home for the brave may you be, 
A shrine for the people's devotion, 

Be the land of the just and the free ! 
Forget not the rights of your mothers. 

When Liberty's form stands in view, 
Or when proudly you carry her colors, 

And boast of the red, white and blue! 

Chohtjs : 
And boast of the red, white and blue— 
And boast of the red, white and blue— 
Or when proudly you carry her colors, 
And boast of the red, white and blue! 

O Columbia, list to your daughters ' 
They rally from hilltop and plain, 



And a prayer echoes over the waters 
That justice and freedom shall reign. 

When the banner of freedom floats o'er us. 
And her sons to her teachings are true, 

We will join in the soul-stirring chorus — 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue! 

Chorus: 
Three cheers for the red, white and blue, etc. 



BATTLE HTMN OF THE REPUBLIC. 
BY JULIA WARD HOWE. 

Tune— "John Brown." 

Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coining 

of the Lord, 
He is trampling out the vintage where the 

grapes of wrath are stored ; 
He has loosed the fateful lightning of his 

terrible swift sword; 

His truth is marching on." 

Ghokus — Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
His truth is marching on. 

He has sounded forth the trumpet that shall 

never call retreat; 
He is sifting out the hearts of men before his 

judgment-seat ; 
Oh, be swift, my soul, to answer him! be 

jubilant, my feet! 

Our God is marching on. — Chorus. 



In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 

across the sea, 
With a glory in his bosom that transfigures 

you and me ; 
As he died to make men holy, let us die to 

make men free, 

While God is marching on. — Cho. 



COLUMBIA'S DAUGHTERS. 
BY HARRIET H. ROBINSON. 

Tune— "Hold the Fort." 

Hark! the sound of myriad voices 

Rising in their might! 
*Tis the daughters of Columbia 

Pleading for the right. 

Cho. — Raise the flag and plant the standard, 
Wave the signal still; 
Brothers, we must share your freedom, 
Help us, and we will. 

Think it not an idle murmur. 

You who hear the cry ; 
'Tis a plea for human 'freedom, 

Hallowed liberty !— Chorus. 

O our country, glorious nation,' 

Greatest of them all ! 
Give unto thy daughters justice. 

Or thy pride will fall. — Chorus. 

Great Republic! to thy watchword 

Wouldst thou faithful be, 
All beneath thy starry banner 

JIust alike be free. —Chorus. 



.WOMAN'S CRUSADE. 

Tune— "John Brown." 
The light of truth is breaking, 

On the mountain tops it gleams ; 
Let it flash along our valleys, 

Let it glitter on our streams, 
Till all our land awakens 
In its flush of golden beams ; 
Our God is marching on. 

Chorus— Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Glory, Glory, Hallelujah! 
Our God is inarching on. 

With a purpose strong and .steady, 

In the great Jehovah's name, 
We rise to snatch our kindred 
■ From the depths of woe and shame, 
And the jubilee of freedom 
To the slaves of sin proclaim. 

Our God is marching on. — Chorus. 

From morning's early watches 

Till the setting of the sun, 
We will never flag nor falter, 

In the work we have begun, 

} *^e forts have all surrendered 

And the victory is won ; 
Our God is marching on.— Chorus 



THE TAXATION TYRANNY. 

Arranged from words by Gen, B. Estatroak, 
Tune— "The Red, White and Blue." 

To tax one who's not represented 

Is tyranny — tell if you can 
Why woman should not have the ballot?^ 

She's taxed, just the same as a man. 

King George, you remember, denied ns 
The ballot, but sent us the tea. 

And we, without asking a question, 
Just tumbled it into the sea. 

Chorus : 

Then to justice let's ever be true, 
To each citizen render his due, 
Equal rights and protection forever 
To all 'neath the Red, White and Blue! 

That one man shall not rule another. 
Unless by that other's consent. 

Is the principle deep underlying 
The framework of this government. 

So, as woman is punished for breaking 
The laws which she cannot gainsay, 

Let us give her a voice in the making, 
Or ask her no more to obey. — Chorus. 



W. M. SALTER ON SUFFKAGE. 



The Brookline Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its winter meeting at the resi 
dence of Mrs. BartholdSchlesinger. There 
was a large attendance. Mr. Wm. M. 
Salter spoke on equal suffrage. He said, 
in I) art; 

Generalities are sometimes thought to 
be fruitless things, but true general prin- 
ciples are the ground of all progress. It 
is by going back to first principles that 
mankind always takes a fresh start. It is 
these that give impulse, horizon, largeness 
of vision to men. What a charm the ideal 
side of the French Revolution lias to gen- 
erous minds, and what an impulse to pro- 
gress those large vague generalizations- 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity — have been 
to the modern world! So with tlie abstrac- 
tions of our own Declaration of Independ- 
ence. They have incited to all manner of 
concrete changes; they are a kind of per- 
petual charter for reform. 

It is in the same way that I find an ad- 
vantage, in discussing such a subject asl 
have to-day, in going back to fundamental 
moral principles. It is only in this way 
that I seem to find any firm ground or to 
get any assurance of conviction. "What 
are we here for on the earth, what is the 
supreme aim of human life, what is duty? 
These may seem vague or unpractical 
questions, but it is only on the basis of an 
answer to them that 1 can get anything 
like a clear clue to what is right or wrongas 
to this and many other subjects of present 
dispute. Suppose people look on life with 
no deeper thoughts than the ordinary 
conventional man or woman of the world 
has ; why should they strive for the en- 
largement of woman's sphere? What 
motive have they? What ideals are unsat- 
isfied? They take life very much as they 
find it, and why shouldn't they? They 
find enough to do and amuse themselves 
with in the ordinary round of buying and 
selling, shopping, calling, dressing, enter- 
taining and being entertained— why should' ; 
they break up this snug little routine for | 
themselves, or seek to for others? Thej j 
have no pull in any other direction, and | 
it is hard to see how they can have it till \ 
in some way or other they are led to taie i 
an altered, a deeper view of life. 

i^ow, what is the great aim of life? I 
should say the aim was to make the most 
of ourselves, to become all that we can 
become, to attain a certain perfection of 
being. This is the aim for all, for men 
and women, for all who are human beings. 
Each should cherish it individually, and 
should do all possible to encourage it in 
himself and in others. To bring out all 
that is latent in us, and to help bring ont 
all the potentialities in others, to add 
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thereby to what is good and beautiful 
under the sun, to enrich the sum of crea- 
tion—this, I take it, is our task; and to us 
it is a divine task, since in complying with 
it we are heeding and cooperating with 
the inmost tendency of things, doing, to 
use the old language, what God means 
we should do. 

But, if this is true, is there not on the 
face of any proposal to limit anybody's 
sphere, something against it? Eather 
than seek to confine people and to hedge 
them about, should we not open to them 
all possible opportunities by which they 
may grow? In the light of this principle, 
does it not become almost unnatural to 
say that certain people or classes in the 
coraniunity are iitted for this or that and 
should not be allowed to try anything 
else? Such ideas have been more or less 
common. We still hear sometimes that 
people should not be educated above their 
stations. How noble the motto which 
might be said to sum up the genius of the 
French Revolution — "A free career open 
to talents r' What inspiration is there in 
the thought of that! Of a social order in 
which opportunities to realize the best 
that is in them are open to all; in which 
no one is denied a chance; in which no 
one's talents are prejudged (from his 
birth, station or otherwise); in which all 
may become whatever they can become! 

In theory, all men are free to do any- 
thing they can do in this country; but, if 
aU men, why not all women? 

In the deepest sense, when we contend 
for the cause of woman, we are not con- 
tending for a class, but for an integral, 
constituent part of humanity, -whom not 
we, but the forces against which we con- 
tend, have made a class. It accuses us 
that we have to speak of w* omen's rights, 
for there are no such peculiar things; 
there are no women's rights that are not 
men's rights, and the only significance of 
"women's rights" as a special phrase is as 
descriptive of those opportunities and 
privileges which women should enjoy; 
that are or should be the common human 
dower. Woman is here to grow, to educate 
herself, to become a full-fledged human 
being, just as man is. She exists for her 
own sake, and she should have a sense of 
her dignity on that account, and should, 
as a matter of sacred duty, enlarge the 
quantity and quality of her being. In a 
sense she is for man, but in the same 
sense man is for her, and the full truth is 
that both exist for one another's sake and 
yet both for their own sake. They are 
independent individualities, each having 
that peculiar and incommunicable worth 
that belongs to personality; each bringing 
something to the other vrhen they meet; 
each standing with separate feet on the 
earth and drawing life from the eternal 
source of all life, and yet by nature 
drawn to one another, needing one an- 
other, each incomplete without the other, 
together making first a real and perfect 
unity. 



ARMENIANS AS HELP. 

Armenian refugees continue to arrive. 
There are several young men "who wish to 
do housework, three or four who wish to 
do farm work; one, very bright and capa- 
ble, who speaks English and is accus- 
tomed to driving and to all sorts of out- 
door chores about a place; two or three 
professional druggists; and a well-edu- 
cated man who speaks English, French, 
German and several Oriental tongues. He 
would be glad of teaching, or clerical 
work, or anything in that line. His wife 
and two children are with him. 

Mrs. Judith W. Smith has taken a 
young Armenian to do second girl's work, 
and is much pleased with him. Her 



daughter, Mrs. Merrick, says: "He is 
very kind to my children, although it is 
no part of his regular work to take care of 
them; and I notice that the cat seems 
much more at home in the kitchen now 
than she did before he came." 

A lady in Weymouth says of one who is 
doing farm work and general chores: "He 
is doing splendidly. He takes hold readily, 
and is very desirous of learning. He is as 
bright and smart, and as nice and clean 
and gentlemanly, as he can be. He is as 
particular in his habits as any member of 
the family, and is treated just like one of 
them." 

A handsome Armenian rug, belonging 
to one of the refugees, is for sale at 3 
Park Street. 



MORE MANUFAGTURED NEWS. 

Another lie just punctured is the report 
of the breaking up in great disorder of 
a political meeting at Dunedin, New Zea- 
land, in which women took part. The 
papers now inform us: 

The tidings cabled last month of a dis- 
graceful display of rowdyism by women 
at an election meeting in Dunedin seem 
to Iiave been exaggerated. The meeting 
was a small, semi-private gathering of a 
women's association. One amiable cler- 
gyman, in the chair, alone represented the 
masculine sex. 

"A persistent but unpopular speaker," 
we are told, was greeted with sounds of 
disapprobation, and was not allowed to 
continue. That was all that happened at 
the women's meeting. 

It was from a much larger and wholly 
masculine meeting in the same town and 
during the same week that an unlucky 
candidate, after being disastrously pelted 
with evil eggs and cast-ofE cabbages, was 
escorted home under police protection. 

W^hen the disorder at Dunedin was sup- 
posed to have been the work ot women, it 
was made an argument against suffrage 
for the women of America. Now that it 
proves to have been the work of men, will 
the same persons make it an argument 
for the disfranchisement of the men of 
the United States? Probably not. 

A. s. B. 

WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Nine women have been elected as lay 
delegates to the General Conference of the 
United Brethren in Christ, which is to 
meet in Toledo, la.. May 13. 

Miss Jessie Ackermann, assistant pastor 
of the Fourth Baptist Church of Chicago, 
preached the dedicatory sermon of the 
Baptist church at Pittsburgh, Kan,, Kev. 
Edith Hill Booker, pastor. 

Kev. Harriet E. Williams, pastor of the 
Congregational Cliurch at Lone Eock, 
Wis., has personally gone from house to 
house throughout the village, visiting all 
the merchants and saloon-keepers, and 
has secured signatures for a measure pro- 
hibiting the sale or gift of cigarettes to 
minors. This petition was presented to 
the town board, and carried. In addition 
to driving fourteen miles each Sunday, 
she preaches three sermons, conducts two 
Bible classes, and is always at the Endeavor 
meeting. Since Mrs. Williams began work 
with this church, the Sunday school at- 
tendance has increased from 25 to 60, and 
church attendance has doubled. 



The Keystone (S. D.) correspondent of 
the Chicago Advance writes: 

Rev. Nina D. Pettigrew began her work 
here last September. Since then a beau- 
tiful and commodious church edifice (Con- 
gregational), which was in process of con- 
struction, has been completed; four mem- 
bers have been received; a very efficient 
Junior Endeavor Society of forty-four 
members has been organized, and lately 
it took charge of the evening service, 
every member taking part. This society 
has also presented to the church a new 
organ. The Sunday school gave a Christ- 
mas cantata, which was pronounced the 
most pleasing entertainment ever given in 
the church. 

It is reported that a remarkable revival 
work is going on in Northern Wisconsin. 
It is conducted by a Miss Sangstead, who 
avoids towns and churches and holds her 
meetings in country schoolhouses. She is 
pronounced "a veritable John the Bap- 
tist." 

Rev. Emeline Harrington is pastor of 
the Unitarian Church at Pepperell, Mass., 
which celebrated its one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary a short time ago. 

F. M. A. 



SUFFRAGE WOMEN AS MOTHERS. 

I regret to differ from my valued kins- 
man, Dr. W^alter Channing, in his argu- 
ment against woman suffrage. It seems 
to me that the logical foundation for his 
plea is wanting; and for this reason, that, 
while he complains that women do not 
sufficiently do their duty as mothers, he 
does not adduce one fact to show that 
women who perform public functions or 
advocate woman suffrage are liable in any 
special manner to this charge. From ex- 
perience much longer than his, I should 
judge the contrary. 

My old friend, John G. Whittier, used 
to give, as one reason for the support of 
woman suffrage, his lifelong observation 
of Quaker women. Among them, he said, 
those who were most eminent in public 
service were also uniformly estimable as 
wives and mothers. His solution was that 
the same conscientiousness and mental 
capacity which fitted them for the one 
sphere fitted them for the other also. 
This has, at any rate, been my own ob- 
servation as to the woman suffrage women 
of the country. 

Not only have many of the best sugges- 
tions as to education, hygiene and home 
sanitation been due to them, but in 
their actual service and success as wives 
and mothers they have almost always 
been worthy of admiration. .In the long 
line of leaders, beginning with Lucretia 
Mott and continuing through Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Lucy Stone, Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Julia Ward Howe, Mary 
Livermore and many others, their house- 
holds and their children have been their 
sufficient testimony. Had there been any 
very marked exceptions, we may be very 
sure that it would have been proclaimed 
in a thousand newspapers. — T. IF. Sig- 
ginsdn. 



Two symphony concert tickets for the 
rest of the season are for sale at reduced 
rates. Address 51 Sawyer Ave., Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 



HEAEIKGS IN CONNECTICUT. 

Bills for several different forms of suf- 
frage are pending in tlie Connecticut 
Legislature. On ATarch 17 and 18, the 
Connecticut W. S. A. had well-attended 
legislative hearings, which were addressed 
by Miss E. IT. Yates, Judge Hooker and 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker, Mrs. E. D. 
Bacon, Mrs. Annie C. S. Fenner, Mrs, 
Ellen M. Bolles, Miss Alice Stone Black- 
well, and others. 

Judge Hooker recalled the fact that for 
many years he and his friends had ap- 
pealed to the Connecticut Legislature to 
grant suffrage to colored men, and had 
been met with "contemptuous refusal." 
They then petitioned that colored people 
shoiild not be taxed, since they were not 
represented. This was conceded; and 
from 1844 until 1871, the real and personal 
property of colored persons in Connecticut 
was exempted from taxation. 

Judge Hooker read a letter written in 
1874 by the late Amos A. Lawrence, of 
Massachusetts, to Abby Smith, of Glaston- 
bury, Conn., who had let her property be 
sold for taxes as a protest against taxa- 
tion without represention. Mr. Lawrence 
wrote, in part: 

]SrY Dbar Madam: Your action will 
be highly beneficial in bringing the sub- 
ject to public notice, and in leading to the 
correction of a great injustice. The taxa- 
tion of the property of women without 
allowing them any representation, even in 
town affairs, is so unfair that it seems 
only necessary to bring it to public view 
to make it odious and to bring about a 
change. Your case has its^ parallel in 
every township of New England. In the 
town where this is written, a widow pays 
into the town treasury $7,830 a year, while 
GOO men pay $1,200 in all. Another lady 
pays $5,042. Yet neither has a single vote, 
not even by proxy. That is, each one of 
600 men who have no property, who pay 
only a poll tax, has the power of voting 
away the property of the town, while the 
female owners have no power at all. 
Please to accept the sympathy and respect 
of one of your fellow citizens. Ko doubt 
you will have it from all in due time, or, 
at any rate, from all who love to see fair 
play. Very truly yours, 

Amos A. Lawrence. 

Judge Hooker has petitioned for the 
granting of suffrage to tax-paying women. 



LADY ABERDEEN ON THE HOME. 
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all noble and humane work in the world? 
Is woman only to serve there, or is she 
also "to warn, to comfort and commands' 
H you take a spiritual view of the oflice 
of woman in the household, then the larger 
her range of interests, the more she lives 
in and for great public ends, the larger- 
souled her sons and daughters will be. 

The most encouraging thing, to my 
mind, at the present time is not the sim- 
ple increase in the number of States where 
more or less of the right of suffrage is 
extended to women, but in the great asso- 
ciations for education and reform which 
women are forming, and the great meet- 
ings and conventions by which they are 
helping to quicken and enlighten not only 
themselves but the public conscience gen- 
erally. In England, in Canada, in Amer- 
ica, we see these signs of the times, and 
every year witnesses their frequency. I do 
not plead for a mere mechanical right to 
put a piece of printed paper into a ballot- 
box, I plead for the right in connection 
with all that it implies. I plead for wo- 
man's right to become a full grown human 
being on the earth. I plead for the steady 
enlargement of her nature, for the increase 
of her opportunities, because I believe 
that what we all are here for is to grow, 
to become all we may be, to rise to the 
stature of perfect men.— W. M. Salter. 



cheers" followed each other in rapid suc- 
cession. 'Now will Mr. Saunders and his 
friends institute an agitation for the dis- 
franchisement of the men who could not 
listen in silence to opinions differing from 
their own even on the peaceful subject of 
a graveyard ?--Tro7?ian's Journal. 



Lady Aberdeen said in Montreal a year 
ago: "People sometimes speak as if the 
fact that the home is woman's first mis- 
sion in itself prevented her from taking 
part in public work. They forget that a 
woman, if she is to do her duty truly to her 
sons and daughters, must keep in touch 
with the world, its thoughts, its activities, 
its temptations. Is she only, indeed, to 
be a mother in the nursery, not to the 
growing up sons and daughters who need 
her more? Is she only going to shield the 
little ones from temptation, or is she going 
to make her influence felt for good in the 
world in which those children will have 
to live and work?" What an enlarged 
and serious standpoint! Friends, what is 



WOMEN NOTABIES IN ILLINOIS. 

In Illinois the effort to debar women from 
being notaries public has failed, as it de- 
served. Women have served in that capac- 
ity for years, with no bad results. Represen- 
tative Walleck lately introduced in the 
Legislature a bill requiring that all nota- 
ries public must be electors, must stand 
an examination, and must produce evi- 
dence of good character. The isational 
Association of Women Stenographers had 
no objection to the second and third stipu- 
lations, but determined to fight the pro- 
posed requirement that notaries public 
must be voters. They started a petition 
against this clause of the bill, and secured 
1,200 signatures, including those of all the 
judges of the United States, Appellate, 
Superior and Circuit Courts. At the sec- 
ond meeting of the Association of Women 
Stenographers held on the subject, the fol- 
lowing telegram was received: 

■ Springfield, EL, March 18, iBss Marie L. 
Price: The objection of the l\ational Asso- 
ciation, of Women Stenographers to my 
notary bill has been already cured, and the 
word electors stricken out by the judiciary 
committee. Should be pleased to have your 
assistance and cooperation in passing the 
bill. If necessary, will appear before your 
Association and explain my motive. 

G. R. WalijECK. 



THE LAST FORTNIGHTLT. 

The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. last Tuesday, March 23, was very 
largely attended. 

Mrs. Livermore presided. A resolution 
was passed thanking the Legislatures of 
South Dakota and Washington, which 
have just voted in favor of constitutional 
amendments extending full suffrage to 
women. It was announced that a bill for 
the better protection of women clerks, 
introduced by Mrs. Martha Hughes Can- 
non, had passed both Houses of the Utah 
Legislature. 

Miss Julia King, of the Faculty of the 
Emerson College of Oratory, gave an ad- 
dress on "Proper Physical Culture," which 
was listened to with much interest and 
warmly applauded. Refreshments and a 
social hour followed. 



The telegram caused much satisfaction, 
and the Association decided to arrange for 
a conference with Picpresentative Walleck. 



GOOSE AND GANDER. 

Several years ago, there was a faint hiss 
from the women's gallery during the 
delivery of an abusive speech afjainst 
equal sufcage in the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature. Mr. Charles Pv. Saunders recalled 



„^^ „^^ ^ „.„„.. ^^^^. ^^^^^.^^ .,.. .„ this fact in a letter to a Boston paper a 

the home after all, and what is the place few days ago, and said that persons who 
of woman there? Ishome a place simply could not listen in silence to opinions dif- 



in which to eat and sleep? Are our wives 
or mothers simply" to nurse us, to wait 
upon us, and make us comfortable? Or, 
is it rather a centre of spiritual influence, 
and these humbler goods as incident there- 
to — a place in which to be made better, 
wiser, a place in which to get impulse for 



^A VOICE AND A VOTE. 

Why should woman be forbidden to take 
an effective interest in the affairs of the 
community of which she is a member? 
It may be said that she is allowed to 
have an interest, if she is not to have a 
vote. But it argues a certain generosity 
and rare disinterestedness of mind to 
interest oneself in things about which 
one can do nothing. A number of women 
in Philadelphia have recently organized 
themselves into a club for the promotion 
of civic interests. I have seen a circular 
from one of the officers urging the mem- 
bers to find out the number and locality 
of the election divisions in their respective 
neighborhoods, where their votes would 
be received if they had a vote, and then 
influence the men who have votes to vote 
rightly. But this is real magnanimity, and 
cannot be reasonably expected from more ;: 
than a few. I know this moral influence 
that, women can. have is greatly talked np:| 
by some people, and I would by no means i! 
moderate it, but how many men would | 
like to exchange their vote for moral iii-| 
fluence? We have only to put ourselves | 
in the place of those for whom we aie I 
recommending something to find out that | 
our recommendations are so little satisfao- ] 
tory that we wonder that they could be ^; 
made with perfect sincerity. In the nat- « 
ural course of things, interest in things j 
and power to act about them go togetherj < 
if one cannot act, interest is apt todieout 
At least, interest can only live, or at asj I 
rate, long live, if there is a possibility, i ■ 
prospect, a hope that some day or other i 
one can act. 

. Why should women be forbidden this I 
active participation in the life of the com- 
munity? Is it not coming to be the feet j 
that some women have actually mon 
leisure time than their husbands or bw- , 
thers; that they might do more thinkisl ' 
on public questions if they had a miM j 
(and some do have a mind), that if thej i 
put their wits to work they might solw ■ 
some knotty problems — particularly in oE'* ' 
crowded cities? — )V. M- Salter. 



fering from their own were not fit to vote. 
jS'ow the individuals connected with the 
management of Forest Hills Cemetery 
have held a most boisterous meeting. 
According to the daily papers, "Pan- 
demonium reigned," and "hisses and i 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 
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AN APPEAL FROM THE SOUTH. 



There was nothing more remarkable in 
the recent presidential campaign tlian the 
prominent part taken by women, exceed- 
ing anything of the sort known before. 
All parties had women as speakers; wom- 
en TOted in three States ; woman suffrage 
amendment campaigns were conducted in 
tffo States. Women's presence as a politi- 
cal factor has become familiar to the 
nation, and they have demonstrated their 
value as political allies. 

Suffragists see that our cause has taken 
on hopeful new aspects, and are no doubt 
impressed with the importance of study- 
ing the political situation, so as to draw 
from it the lessons whereby we may reap 
thelargest benefit in our future effoits. 

One important feature to the suffragists 
is the political alliance between the West 
and the South, which made such a con- 
spicuous figure in the elections, and 
whicli will be even closer in all probability 
in the next few years. The West has 
long viewed woman suffrage] favorably, 
while the South is at least popularly sup- 
posed to be radically opposed to it. Any 
one who has followed the discussions on 
woman suffrage 'in the 'conventions of 
Prohibitionists and Populists must have 
observed that the supposed opposition of 
the Southern States has weighed heavily 
against party declarations in favor of 
woman suffrage. This indicates how it 
will work in the new political alliance 
between the West and the South, unless 
something is done to prevent it. 

My personal study of Southern senti- 
ment leads me to believe that it only 
needs a thorough educational agitation to 
make the South sympathetic with the 
West on this subject, as on others. In 
the meantime, no party that hopes for 
national success can afford to antagonize 
the South on an issue as important as 
this. Hence,- unlesslthe suffragists exert 
themselves to educate and organize suf- 
frage sentiment in the South, they will 
gain little, and may even lose much, by 
this political alliance, which ought to be 
so fruitful of good to our cause. For it is 
scarcely to be hoped that the West will 
offend its new allies for the sake of 
advancing woman suffrage, and the fear 
of doing so may even repress the suffrage 
sentiment already on the eve of victory 
there. 
With this state of things confronting 



us, the wise thing for suffragists to do is 
to use strong efforts to bring up suffrage 
sentiment in the South. 

At the Des Moines convention of the 
National American W. S. A., it was unani- 
mously voted in the Executive Committee 
that the Tennessee Centennial Exposition 
would offer a most favorable opportunity 
for suffrage propaganda in the Southern 
States, and I was appointed chairman of 
a committee to have the .work in hand. 
The Tennessee Legislature has just passed 
a bill for calling a Constitutional Con- 
vention, which now only awaits the gov- 
ernor's signature. Two Western States, 
Washington and South Dakota, will have 
woman suffrage constitutional amend- 
ments submitted to the voters at the gen- 
eral elections in 1898. If there is any 
truth in the suggestions I have made, the 
progress of suffrage sentiment in the 
South will be a strong favorable influence 
in these Western States. What is done 
in Tennessee may well be considered as 
preliminary to the campaigns in the West. 
The Exposition promises to draw great 
concourses of people. The United States 
has appropriated §130,000 for a govern- 
ment building and exhibit, and the State 
appropriations are commensurate. The 
situation is beautiful, the buildings are 
commodious, and already many of them 
are complete. The Exposition affoids an 
unprecedented opportunity for extensive 
suffrage work in the South at a moderate 
expense. A booth should be kept open 
for the distribution of literature, etc., and 
there should be a succession of suffrage 
lectures. The chairman of Women's 
Convocations has extended a cordial in- 
vitation to the Suffrage Association to 
occupy a liberal proportion of time under 
the auspices of her board. To do the 
work as it should be done, a fund of at 
least five hundred dollars should be raised, 
and I write this as an appeal to suffragists 
everywhere to contribute to that fund. 

Those making contributions can either 
send to the national treasurer, Mrs. Har- 
riet Taylor Upton, Warren, O., specifying 
this object, or they may send to me, and all 
contributions will be properly acknowl- 
edged by letter and in the Woman's 
JOUKNAI.. Laxjea Clat, 

Chairman of Tennessee Centennial Expositton 
Commiitee of the N. A. W. S. A. 
78 NortJi Broadway, Lexington, Ky., 
March 26, 1897. 



from practical experience, and other help- 
ful information ad libitum. From its 
travelling fund money is loaned, under 
the supervision of its finance committee, 
to provide vacation trips for women in 
need of rest and change. The Elizabeth 
O. Robbins Memorial Library is a gift to 
the Association of an extended collection 
of standard guide-books for the use of 
members. Some of the well-known wom- 
en interested are Miss Alice Brown, Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells, Mrs. Both-Hendrik- 
sen, Miss Louise Imogen Guiuey and Mrs. 
James T. Fields. The headquarters of 
the Association are at 264 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass.: 



WOMAN'S REST TOTJE ASSOCIATION. 

The Woman's Rest Tour Association, 
of which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is presi- 
dent, begins its sixth year with over six 
hundred members scattered all over the 
country. To women planning trips any- 
where, at home or abroad, the Association 
offers company or chaperons, if desired, a 
selected and exclusive lodging list, not to 
be got elsewhere, and suited to all purses 
a handbook of foreign travel compiled 



Gifts aggregating $4,000,000 have been 
promised to the University of California 
by Mrs. Hearst and others, on condition 
that the State appropriates $500,000 for 
new buildings. 

Miss Emma F. Bates, formerly State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
North Dakota, and for many years a 
worker in behalf of the interests of the 
schools, has entered upon a new field of 
labor. She has been appointed special 
agent for the New York Life Insurance 
Company. 

Women have had municipal suffrage in 
Kansas for the last ten years. During 
that time, in the three hundred and ninety- 
three little "cities" of Kansas, about 
fifteen hundred men and only fifteen 
women have served as mayors. This does 
not look as if women were unduly eager 
for office. — Christian Register. 

Miss Faknt Gkothjan, of West 56th 
Street, New York City, has invented a 
device which instantly detaches runaway 
horses from a carriage. The detacher 
not only separates the horse from the 
vehicle, but is so constructed that 
immediately afterward the operating rod 
is transformed into a steering gear. Any 
one can easily steer the vehicle in any 
direction desired. This invention has 
been exhibited at recent horse sales, and 
its practicability thoroughly demonstrated 
Miss Grothjan is an artist, and has lately 
returned from a five years' course of study 
in Paris. 

The Woodland (Cal.) Home Alliance 
says: 

The election on incorporation in Winters 
has opened the eyes of many voters in 
that town to the injustice of refusing the 
ballot to women. The women property- 
owners and taxpayers were as much inter- 
ested in the results of the election as the 
men, yet their feelings in the matter 
counted for nothing, because they were 
not allowed to register their opinions at 
the ballot-box. They were left helpless 
in a matter which was of direct interest 
to them and to their homes, while every 
registered *'bum," destitute of property 
or character, was allowed to help decide 
the question at issue. 
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A MAN'S STORY. 



When sinners truly repent, I believe 
the first thing they do is to confess their 
sins. 

Well, that is what I am going to do 
now. 

I have often talked with my wife of the 
poetry and sentiment of the home, and 
have tried to impress upon her that it 
should be the abode of peace and harmony, 
and that she is the priestess who must 
keep the sacred fire ever burning upon its 
altar. 

The duties which fall to her lot in our 
copartnership seem to me to be so light 
and easy that I have often wondered, and 
indeed, have sometimes felt vexed, that 
she should look so weary when I came 
home at night. I have always believed, 
and have often said it, that women have 
by far the better part of tlie bargain, with 
so little to do, and such opportunities for 
enjoyment. 

Consequently I have been rather critical 
of what I have considered her lack of 
system in her way of managing her affairs, 
and have shown mj annoyance at a spot 
on the table-cloth, an overdone beefsteak, 
a smudge on a tumbler, or at finding dust 
on the top shelf of the beaufet. But 
Winnie is a cheerful little soul, and al- 
ways makes the best of things, even if I 
am sometimes a little censorious. 

But you are waiting to hear my experi- 
ence, and what brought about my change 
of heart. 

First, then, I must tell you that I am a 
clerk in a banking house, at a salary of 
$1,000 per annum, and that before Winnie 
and I were married we carefully counted 
the cost, but, calculate as we would, we 
could not make out that we could live on 
it and go in the set in which we bad 
always moved, without practising the 
strictest economy. But in the heyday of 
our bright hopes, we thought all things 
possible, and so we started in. 

I will do Winnie the justice to say that 
she has bravely done her part, having al- 
ways kept the household expenses within 
our income, and she has made us very 
comfortable, often with very little money; 
but what has irked me is that she should 
have looked pale and weary, and appar- 
ently full of care, when, in my opinion, 
she has had so little comparatively to do. 

We hired a modest flat when we were 
first married, and for two years we were 
able to keep an inexperienced servant at 
small wages, so that Winnie had an ojipor- 
tunity to learn by experience many of the 
ways of housekeeping and cooking. But, 
dear mel that was almost four years ago, 
and now we have Philip; and how proud 
we are of our little three-years-old son! I 
never could bring myself to think, much 
less to acknowledge, that Philip ever 
brought anything into the family but a 
wealth of joy and happiness. It seems 
almost sacrilegious to think that he is any 
trouble to us; and yet, since he came into 
it, he has slowly but undoubtedly revo- 
lutionized our household. Our lives, our 
characters, and our belongings bear luarks 
of the energy of this little life which can- 
not be bottled up, and of the spirit which 
is ever rebelling against the limitations of 
a flat; for we still live in a flat. We have 
been obliged to dispense with the maid. 



We now hire a woman who comes in two 
mornings in a week, one morning to do the 
washing and the other to do the cleaning, 
and some cooking as well, such as a piece 
of corned beef, or a roast of beef, or a 
pair of chickens, which is a great help to 
Winnie, and makes possible little soups 
and made-dishes, which she has learned 
to make so tasty and toothsome. 

Last night Winnie had a telegram from 
her mother, who was to come from Buffalo i 
to take the steamer to-day, at twelve 
o'clock, for Europe (she had expected to 
come earlier and spend the night with us); 
and "could she not come down in the 
morning and visit with her on board, 
until the steamer sailed?" Of course she 
must go, and we were up bright and early 
this morning, and bj^ seven o'clock we had 
had our breakfast, and Winnie had cleared 
the table, made the beds, dressed herself 
and Philip, and was off. Yet there was a 
weary look in her face when she kissed 
me good-by that irritated me. "Good- 
by, dear boy," she said gaily. "When 
you go, just draw down the shades, and 
see that the water and the fire are all 
right, and after mother's gone, I'll be 
back and have everything as nice as a pin 
before you get home." 

Before she could have got down the 
three flights of stairs to the front door 
(we have no elevator), some good (or was 
it an evil?) spirit shot a thought into my 
soul. "It is just seven o'clock," said I, 
as I stood in the lonely and not very 
orderly apartment. "What a fine chance 
to give Winnie an object-lesson! I have 
talked a good deal, now I will demon- 
strate. I will prove to her that she con- 
sumes too much time and nervous force 
doing her simple household duties. 



upon her. Our eyes met. I should neTer 
have known her to be the lady in siltj ' 
and velvets I had seen on the street, 
(Winnie always looks the lady, CTen at 
her work), and she seemed taken akci 
at seeing me with dishevelled hair and my 
necktie under my left ear. We did not 
continue the conversation. I hastily shut 
down the window, and hurriedly brushed 
the dust from my clothes, so that I could { 
decently open the door for the somebodj 
who was ringing and ringing, so inces- • 
santly that I thought the elevated train ;; 
had run off the track, and that Winnie ^ 
and Philip were both killed. 
It was a boy with a bundle. 
"Does Mrs. Gunning live here?" ', 

"Xo, you little rascal, and don't yon i 
ever ring my bell like that again I" lam i 
afraid that I slammed the door and s^di^ 
things. But I couldn't stop to get mad,'| 
for the time was running along as if itf 
had a. thousand legs — seven forty-five,! 
and things looked worse than whenl| 
commenced, — so I spread down the rugsl 
and. rushed to the kitchen, for Imust wasli| 
the dishes. f 

I took down the dishpan and put sorDef 
pearl ine in it, as I had often seen Winnie | 
do, put in the cleanest dishes and turned 
on the hot water; but no hot water came, 
only air, with a scornful snort and a pro- 
longed sputtering, then — nothing. "Now, 
what am I to do? Hello, janitor!" I 
shouted down the dumb waiter, "what's 
the matter with the hot water? " The 
reply came up, in the dulcet tones of the 
janitor's wife: "Jist wait a bit, an' it'll 
come all right, and don't ye be botlierin' 
me." It moaned and sighed and snorted, 
but it didn't come; so, in my despera- 
tion, I turned on the cold water. It wasn't 



To be sure, 1 have greater physical 1 nice, but I pitched in and did my best. 



strength than she has, but I will make all j 
due allowance for that in my application. 
I can get away at nine o'clock, and by 
taking the 9th Ave. express train, I can 
get to the office on time, and in two hours 
what a transformation there will be!" 

Winnie had left the breakfast dishes 
piled up in the kitchen, on top of the tubs 
near the sink. I would make short work 
with them. I had often, when the shades 
were pulled down and I thought nobody 
could see me, wiped the dishes for her, 
and it wouldn't be much work to wash 
them. But I would begin in the dining- 
room, for I meant to be thorough. So I 
swept the crumbs from under the table, 
and rearranged the things on the beaufet; 
but, dear me! how the time did fly, till I 
was obliged to finish off with a feather 
duster. I don't approve of feather dusters, 
they only flip the dust up in the air to 
come back again just where it was before. 
I have often said this to Winnie. 

Then I looked into the bedrooms. How 
dusty the rugs were! I concluded to give 
them a good shaking, just then, the 
front door bell rang, and I rushed into 
the kitchen to press the door-opener, then 
back again to the rugs. "I ought to get 
them done before my visitor mounts the 
long stairs," said I, so I flung open the 
blinds and shook the rugs vigorously out 
into the air shaft, the wind blowing the 
dust directly back again into tire room. 
At this juncture my opposite neighbor put 
her head out of her window, and called 
me to account for flaunting my dust in 



"There, what's that? " said I. "Is that 
the front door bell again? " I opened the 
door from the kitchen and went on with:^ 
my work; nobody came up and the bell 
continued to ring, alternating with shrill i 
whistlings. "That must be the postman.;; 
I suppose he has got a package too large i 
to go into the box, or a registered letterj 
I have no time to go down stairs." Bui% 
there was no alternative, down I had to| 
go. I 

"A letter, sir, one cent due." | 

I didn't trust myself to speak, butpaidf 
the cent, and flew up the stairs again. | 
"Dear me," said I, as I began my tasl| 
again, "what a lot of dishes for our little j 
family! And yet, I am always so pari 
ticular about having a clean plate andf 
spoon for everything. If I had tMs| 
thing to do every morning, I should sooil 
become a gibbering idiot. Here are bijl 
plates and little plates, cups and saucers,^ 
bowls, platters and pitchers (how I M] 
to wipe pitchers!), tumblers and spooDS,j 
knives and forks, and, worse than all, t!ie| 
frying-pan, the oatmeal boiler and the coffMJ 
pot (and the coffee-pot is worse thaari 
pitcher)." I resolved over and over agaaj 
never to use more than one plate at i] 
meal; never to drink any more coffee, not | 
to eat anything which would leaTeaho^ j 
rid pan to be washed. I made pretty gooJ? 
time, however, though I was not tcJjj 
proud of my work. The things didn't looi ;| 
as bright and clean as they ought to, ^| 
I could not stop to finish them all. I^J 
cerely wished that I had never begun. Ia| 
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myfrantic efforts to flnisli up, I had turned 
the little kitchen into a sort of pande- 
monium. But time was. flying, .and I 
must get off. 

Again the front door bell rang. This 
time it was Mrs. Jones, to see Winnie. I 
should have thought, when she saw the 
glare in my eye, that she would have gone 
right down stairs again, but she didn't. 
She ''wanted to get her breath," she said, 
so she stepped inside and leaned against 
the wall, and talked and talked, and kept 
me answering idiotic questions, as to 
how we all were, and whether Philip had 
got oyer his cold, etc. I have often 
found fault with Winnie for not excus- 
ing herself from callers when she was 
busy, but I never will again, for I 
simply could not browbeat Mrs. Jones, 
nor get rid of her until she was ready to 
go, unless I threw her down stairs After 
she was gone, I went out feeling quite 

•exhausted and unhinged, and I concluded 
not to say anything this time to Winnie 
ahout the object-lesson. 

What her impressions were when slie 
got home, I shall probably never know. 
She couldn't tell me the cruel truth; but 
when I came home to-night and the house 
looked as peaceful and lovely as any home 

-could, I felt like taking off my hat to her, 

. for I realized, in some degree, what she 
had to do to make it so. 

I found out, little by little, how sur- 
prised she was to find the windows open, 
the shades up, the sun pouring in and tTie 

-flies walking over everything. Worst of 
all, I had not turned off the hot water. 
When it got ready to run, it ran, filled up 
the sink, and ran over, till, in the kitchen 
below, it began to make arabesques on 

ithe ceiling. Fortunately, I had not fas- 
tened the door of the dumb-waiter, and 

-the janitor's boy pulled himself up and 
turned the faucet before any great dam- 

iage was done. 

Winnie did not reproach me, but said 
that she appreciated my motive, and that 
it was ' real" sweet" of me to try so hard 
to help her. 

To-night I am a regenerated man. Here- 
after, I shall feel that her part of the work 
is quite equal to mine. Besides, she has 
Philip, and that means an unending com- 
bat with compressed activity. In fact, I 
am free to say, from my small experience 
and large opportunities of observation, 
that not even with my strength and ath- 
letic training, and my non-obtrusive gar- 
ments, would I exchange. Xever will I 
again undervalue woman's work, and 

■ while I live she shall have my sympathy 
and help. 

I, however, hasten to write this to-night. 
Iwantmy good.resolutions to go on record 
while they are fresh and crisiJ. llow I 
shall feel tomorrow, being rested, and 
having recovered my equanimity, I cannot 
tell. My impressions may not be so clear 
then as they are now, and I may have 
slipped back into my old way of thinking; 
for old prejudices are not always banished, 
nor are principles changed, by a single 
experience. — Homelia L. Clapp, in Wom- 
cn's Journal. 



CHAPLAIN KEBECCA MITCHELL. 



Mrs. Rebecca Brown Mitchell, who 
has been appointed chaplain of the Idaho 
Senate, was brought up on a farm in cen- 
tral Illinois. Miss WiUard says of her in 
the Union Signal: ««She had a devout 
nature from childhood, and had she met 
with encouragement, would have studied 
theology. She is a member of the Baptist 
church. Mrs. Mitchell has been a resi- 
dent of Idaho since 1882 as a self-support- 
ing missionary, teaching a mission school 
and working for temperance in Sunday 
and day school, as well as in the W. C. 
T. TJ. and juvenile temperance organiza- 
tions. She organized the first children's 
temperance society in Idaho. Her chil- 
dren are married and settled in homes of 
their own, leaving their mother free to 
carry on her work as an evangelist and 
State organizer for the W. C. T. U. In 
1893, Mrs. Mitchell was elected superin- 
tendent of legislative work for the State, 
securing the passage of the bill which 
raised the age of consent from ten to four- 
teen years. Two years ago she was in- 
strumental in securing an amendment of 
the constitution, which was adopted at the 
last election, granting suffrage to women 
and securing a further protection to the 
girls of the State by getting the age of 
consent raised to eighteen years. Mrs. 
Mitchell's election to her present position 
as chaplain of the Senate was almost 
unanimous, and she has been treated with 
great respect since she entered upon the 
duties of her office." 



Although the salary of tlie King of 
Greece is four times greater than that of 
our President, it is said to be smaller than 
that of any other European monarch. 



INACCURATE MRS. CRANNELL. 

Mrs. W. W. Crannell, of Albany, N. T., 
has become proverbial in suffrage cir- 
cles for her inaccuracies. In a letter 
to tiie Iowa Begister of March 28, she 
makes the astonishing statement that the 
petition of the South Dakota suffragists 
has been defeated. The South Dakota 
suffragists petitioned for an amendment 
granting full suffrage to women, and the 
Legislature on Feb. 23 voted in its favor, 
by a vote of 45 to 33 in the House and 31 
to 9 in the Senate. 

Mrs. Crannell intimates that in every 
other State where a woman suffrage 
measure has come up since the last 
presidential election, it has been defeated. 
Almost simultaneously with South 
Dakota, the Legislature of the State of 
Washington voted in favor of a full suf- 
frage amendment. 

Mrs. Crannell says that in Albany, IST. 
T., "not one tax-paying woman" who was 
asked to sign the anti-suffrage petition 
refused to do so. Last year Mrs. Crannell 
made this same assertion in the Boston 
papers. It seemed so improbable that I 
wrote to Albany making inquiries. A tax- 
paying woman of Albany w^ho had refused 
to sign the "anti' ' petition sent me not only 
her own name, but the names of three 
other tax-paying women living within 
a block of her, who had also been asked 
to sign and had refused. If that block is 
a sample of the city, it may easily be seen 
how wide of the mark Mrs. Crannell's 
statement was. 

Mrs. Crannell says: "We are ready to 

prove that the women of ^""ew York State 

' who pay taxes, with a few exceptions, are 



opposed to this appeal." If Mrs. Crannell 
will prove that a bare majority of the 
women of New York State who pay taxes 
have joined the "Anti" Association, or 
have ever signed an anti-suffrage petition, 
the editors of the Wommi's Journal will 
pay a thousand dollars into the treasury 
of "The New York State Association 
Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women." That Association, according to 
its own published report, had only a hun- 
dred members who had paid dues; and 
the report mentioned, as a proof of the 
remarkable activity of the Association, 
that the secretary had received and an- 
swered letters from 200 persons during 
the year. And, as Mrs. Crannell says, 
there are seven million people in New 
York State. 

These are a sample of the reckless state- 
ments with which the whole letter 
abounds. In one of George Macdonald's 
novels — "David Elginbrod," if I remem- 
ber rightly— some one warns Eobert Fal- 
coner that an antagonist with whom he is 
engaged has no conscience. Falconer 
answers, "A conscience is not a bad aux- 
iliary in a fight." Those who habitually 
disregard facts generally find that the 
facts have a way of revenging themselves 
in the long run. 

Alice Stone Black well. 



ARMENIANS AS HELP. 

Armenian refugees continue to arrive. 
A husband and wife, with a daughter 
twelve years old, want a place to work 
where they can be together. The husband 
speaks English enough to get along. He 
understands the use of tools, and would 
be handy for carpentering, etc., but is 
willing to work at anything he can do. 
The wife is a good all-around house- 
worker. Both are well recommended. 
They will be valuable for any place where 
honesty and faithfulness are more im- 
portant than great muscular strength. 

There are several young men who wish 
to do housework. A lady in East Boston, 
who has taken one for second girl's work, 
writes : 

The Armenian refugee, a boy sixteen 
years old, whom we have working in our 
household, does as well as any untrained 
second girl; tliatis, he does enough better 
in other ways to make up for his ignorance 
of our tongue. He does not do all the 
work that a second girl usually does, but 
many kinds of work can be expected of 
him that a woman would not do: work 
about the stable, garden, coal, ashes, etc. 
He waits upon the table and does other 
dining-room work as well as girls of his 
age. He is fond of the children, kind, 
willing, studious (attending public school) 
and agreeable. 

During the last six months, places have 
been found for more than a hundred Ar- 
menian refugees. We have not yet re- 
ceived from any of their employers a single 
complaint of dishonesty or any serious 
misconduct on their part. a. s. b. 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Terse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell, and 
Lucy E. Anthont. For sale at Woman's 
Journal Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass, 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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THE VICTORY IN WASHINGTON. 

PuYALi^ur, Maech 23, 1897. ' 
Editor Wo7nan's Column: 

Perhaps your readers would like to hear 
liow the Wasliington woman suffrage 
amendment passed the Legislature just 
adjourned. 

In ways that are dark and deeds that 
are crooked, a certain class of our modern 
politicians excel. Mrs. Peters, who was 
sent to Olympia from the Port Angeles 
Suffrage Club, to watch over. the. interests 
of the proposed suffrage amendment, 
writes me as follows : 

Rejoice and be glad. The Senate, 
House and the Governor have passed and 
signed the woman suffrage amendment 
bill. Our first victory is fought and won. 
Yesterday (March 9th) I waited, all day 
anxiously for. the bill to come up in the 
House. About four o'clock Mii Eader 
rose to introduce it; but there 'were so 
many demanding a bearing, iov their bills 
that he could not be heard. J'inally I 
slipped up to the Speaker (Mr. Cline, the 
same man that championed our bill. in the 
House of the last Legislature), and told 
him that Mr. Rader desired recognition in 
order to introduce the suffrage bill. In 
due time the speaker gave 'his whole 
attention to Mr. Rader and his bill, which 
was soon passed by a majority of eight 
more than the required two-thirds vote. 
Then it was time to adjourn. At the even- 
ing session the bill was sent Jo the fcjenate 
for the President's signature, and returned 
to the House for that of = theSp,eaker. It 
was then sent back to the Senate, when it 
occurred to Senator Miller that it would 
be well to look at the bill and see if it was 
all right. Behold, it was not the one the 
House had passed! The amended bill had 
been torn from the original bill, and a bill 
without any provision for advertising, 
etc., was the one signed. Mr. Miller im- 
mediately consulted with those friendly 
to the bill in the Senate, and then took it 
back to Mr. Cline (Speaker), who an- 
nounced to the House that he had signed 
the wrong bill, and at once tore his name 
from it, and returned it to the Senate, 
where tlie same announcement was made. 
This morning a certified copy of the Sen- 
ate bill was sent from the Senate to the 
House, where it was signed, then returned 
to the Senate, where President Daniels, at 
my request, had it immediately engrossed. 
Then I was sworn in as a special mes- 
senger to carry it to the Governor (J. R. 
Rogers), for his signature. Having re- 
ceived this, it is now the law. iSTow I am 
ready to go home. Latjba E. Peters. 

In the Senate we received one vote more 
than the requisite two-thirds. 
With best wishes, 

E. PAiiMEPv Spixnex. 



HEALTH! BEST! COMFORT! 
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The Jackson Sanatorium. 

DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 

established in 1858- Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
used as a Health Institution. All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. A staff of regular physicians of large 
experience; accommodations and service of highest class. Superior cuisine directed by 
Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. Do not fail to write for illus- 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. Address, 

J. Arthur Jackson, n. D., Secretary, Box 1501. 



city, county and State aforesaid, and 
were so present during all of the said 
convention. And we further, on oath, 
depose and say that the statement of the 
proceedings of the said convention, so 
far as relates to the alleged transaction 
in which it is stated that at said meeting 
or convention Mrs. Libbie Reed and Miss 
Alida Holmes pulled the hair and beard 
of one Henry L. Acker in a certain alleged 
controversy upon that occasion, is wholly 
false and untrue and without the least 
foundation in fact. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me on 
this 27th day of March, A. D. 1897. 

(Seal.) Geo. W. Taylor, 

jSfotary Public. 



NO PULLING WHISKEES. 

The absurd canard about women's pull- 
ing out a delegate's beard at a political 
meeting in Denver has already been author- 
itatively denied. The following affidavit, 
published in the Denver jFtepitblican, 
speaks for itself : 

We, the undersigned, Mrs. Catherine 
Fonda, Alice W. Faulkner, Mary J. Ship- 
man, U. F. Swisher, Edwin W. Reed, E. P. 
Miller and D. Mosher, residents and citi- 
zens of the city of Denver^, in Arapahoe 
County and State of Colorado, being 
sworn, depose and say that we were pres- 
ent on the 13th day of March, A. D. 1897, 
at the city convention of the ISTational 
People's party, which was held upon 
the said date in Plummer's Hall, in 
the Charles Block, on the corner of 
Curtis and Fifteenth Street, in the said 



Mrs. Josephine A. Jackson, for ten years 
a teacher in the schools of Des Moines, 
la., and Miss Eva H. Fields, also of that 
city, graduated last year from the Women's 
Medical College of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, and have both been on duty since in 
hospital work in Chicago. At the close 
of the school year a comiietitive examina- 
tion was held, to which were admitted the 
graduates of Rush, Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Chicago Medical, and the North- 
western Women's College. These exami- 
nations are held every year to fill twelve 
places in the county with the students 
receiving the highest marks. There were 
forty-five competitors, and two of the best 
places , were awarded to these young 
women. Dr. Jackson was made a resident 
physician in the Cook County Hospital 
for eighteen months. There are from nine 
to eleven hundred patients in the hospital 
all the time, and the work of a resident 
physician is not easy. Dr. Eva Field was 
made resident physician in the Mary H. 



Thompson Hospital, and second alternate 
in the Cook County Hospital. Both these 
enviable positions have been won by hard 
work and faithful application. 

Mrs. M. E. Goodkind, 15 Blaine Avenue, 
Allston, Mass., would be glad of dress- 
making to do. She did the cutting and 
fitting at Filene's, in this city, for seven 
months, and before that was for years 
with Stern Bros., N. Y. 

Miss Lilias Hamilton, who is private 
physician of the Emir of Afghanistan, has 
succeeded in convincing her royal patient 
of the utility of vaccination, says the 
Medical Record. Smallpox ravages Af- 
ghanistan every spring, killing about one- 
fifth of the children. Miss Hamilton has 
been deputed to organize a general vacci- 
nation service. 

jSIrs. Caroline B. Buell, of East Hampton, , 
Conn,, has lately given a course of lectures ' 
on Parliamentary Law before the Wom- 
an's Club of Chester, Pa., and before a 
large class of the Society of Colonial 
Dames of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, 
and is giving another course to a class 
of men and women in Plants ville, Conn. 
Mrs. Buell is chairman of Parliamentaiy 
Law in the K. A. W. S. A. She has mucl 
ability as a parliamentarian, and her many .| 
years of study on the subject make her an ] 
authority. She will be open to engage- 
ments in the fall. Her address is East I 
Hampton, Conn. ' 



A Lady who has had considerable experienceintia 
ditterent departments of a publishing house, descB 
a position, either in an editorial, advertising or oai- 
mercial office of a publisher. Would like to hearof 
any kind of ofEce ^vork. Unexceptional refereacei 
Address, D. C. S., Woman's Journal Ofice, 
Boston. 
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; WOMAN SUFFRAGE SATES $12,000,000. 

The greatest victory that has rejoiced 
the friends of good municipal govern- 
ment since the downfall of Tammany has 
just been won in Denver, Col. The tele- 
graphic despatches announce that the 
reform ticket put in the field by the 
Women's Civic Federation and the Tax- 
Payers' League has captured every office 
on the city ticket. 

This frees Denver from the "gang rule" 
under which it has suffered for many 
years— the rule of a corrupt ring which 
has plundered the city unmercifully. One 
single item of. the gain to the citizens will 
be a saving of twelve millions on the 
water supply. Under the new adminis- 
tration, Denver will soon have a water 
plant costing not more than three mil- 
lions. The city has been paying a private 
corporation interest and dividends on a 
■water plant representing an investment of 
$15,000,000. 

The following letter from Mrs. Helen 
G. Ecob to the Woman's Journal, writ- 
ten before election, shows how the reform 
has been accomplished : 

Three years of political enfranchise- 
ment have taught the women of Colorado 
many valuable lessons, and their evolution 
into independent voters has been marked 
and steady. 

The desire for a clean ticket in Denver 
became urgent. This spring the • Civic 
Federation, consisting of about 10.000 
women, conceived a plan to call a conven- 
tion and put out a non-partisan ticket for 
the municipal election of April. A single 
organization is not strong enough to carry 
an independent ticket, therefore the Civic 
Federation accepted the invitation of the 
Tax-payers' League, and joined forces in 
an effort to secure a ticket in the interest 
Of good government. The Tax-payers' 
League was organized as a revolt against 
gang rule, and its platform received the 
endorsement of the Civic Federation in 
1895. Both organizations stand for Home 
Rule, and the interest of the people as 
against the control of corporations. The 
call for the convention was issued con- 
jointly by the Civic Federation and Tax- 
payers'vLeague. The first step taken was 
to formulate a manifesto of principles. 
These were sent to prominent citizens 
with the request that ah" expression of 
opinion be^ giyezi. From the answers re- 
:ceiyed,^thena,mes of delegates, were se- 



lected by the Executive Committee. No 
primaries or caucuses were held. The 
Central Council of the Civic Federation 
discussed the names of different citizens 
who had in the past faithfully served the 
city, and whose record proved their ability 
to fill the various municipal offices. In- 
formal meetings were also held in wards to 
consider the names of aldermen who 
might be entrusted with the interest of 
the people. But no slate was prepared, 
and the delegates were sent to the con- 
vention free to nominate any i>erson to 
any office. 

The convention assembled February 
2.5. Mrs. Frank Hall, president of the 
Civic Federation, was chosen temporary 
chairman, and presided until the conven- 
tion was organized. The delegates, num- 
bering more than a hundred, represented 
the best elements in the city — ministers, 
lawyers, physicians, labor men, trades 
assembly, etc. The convention w*as thor- 
oughly organized before noon, and then 
adjourned till two o'clock, By six P..M. 
the ticket had been made out, the con- 
vention having been conducted in the 
most orderly and decorous manner. An 
adjourned meeting was called for the 
I)urpose of nominating aldermen, more 
time being required to secure suitable 
candidates. 

A feature worthy of note in the conven- 
tion was the presence of women, who 
constituted about half the delegates. Con- 
ventions conducted in this wise always 
honor the presence of women. 

T. H. McMurray was unanimously nomi- 
nated for mayor. For two years he has 
served the city in this capacity, and has 
won the confidence of the community. 
Hamjjered by a charter which allowed no 
constructive work, and surrounded by a 
Board of Aldermen, the majority of whom 
are under control of corporations, Mayor 
McMurray has stood like a rock for good 
government. .With the power of veto 
alone, he has proved himself the friend of 
the people. The ticket, as a whole, is be- 
yond criticism, and is made up of men 
who will support good government. When 
the character of the convention was 
known, men consented to serve as candi- 
dates who would not allo%v their names to 
appear on a partisan ticket. There will 
be no difficulty in securing high-minded 
aldermen when candidates can be assured 
of good company. Every person on the 
ticket accepts the pledge of the Civic 
Federation to promote the welfare and 
order of the city, and to advocate Home 
Rule, and the principles of Civil Service 
reform. The fact that no woman was 
put in nomination is not any disparage- 
ment to the sex, nor does it indicate that 
Denver lacks women both competent and 
trustworthy. It was the purpose to show 
that suffrage does not make women jealous 
for office. In an ideal" government men 
and women share alike, but it is not well,: 



at this juncture, to press any claim. W^om: 
en are willing to wait until we may all 
see "eye to eye" on this subject. This 
convention was the first political conven- 
tion ever called by women in the State of 
Colorado. It is probably the first of the 
kind ever known in the history of . the 
world. It is the record of unselfishness, 
freedom from partisanship, and effort for 
a better social order. Hele:^ G. Ecob. ■ 



KANSAS WOMEN AWAKE, 

The Woman s -Journal sajs: _ ... 

- Municipal woman suffrage in Kansasis 
very much alive. At Atchison 4,097 voters 
are registered, more than ever before in 
the history of the town. The women 
have been taking a remarkable interest in 
local politics, and the increased number is 
largely due to their efforts. At Holton, 
out of 1,260 registered, 541 are women. 
At Junction City, out of 1,6SS registered, 
•G39 are women. At Lawrence, out of 3,697 
registered, 1,399 are women. At Abilene, 
out of 1,277 registered, 550 are women^ 
At Independence, out of 1,267 registered 
(the largest number on record), 548 are 
women. At Wichita, out of 6,936 regis- 
tered, 2,327. are women. In Kansas City, 
3,500 women have registered, and in con- 
sequence it is said that "the ward politi- 
cians and party heelers are in a ^reat 
commotion." A Kansas City daily says: 

At no time since the women of Kansas 
were given the right to vote at municipal 
elections has there been such interest 
manifested by women in local government 
as there is in Kansas City, Kan., to-day, 
and it is predicted that the woman vote 
at the city election, will be the largest 
ever polled. The same interest in politics is 
shown by the women in Topeka, where 
2,500 have registered for the coming elec- 
tion. At Wichita, Fort Scott, Atchison 
and Leavenworth, the woman registration 
is very large, while in all the smaller cities 
and towns in the State women will take 
a part in the selection of municipal 
officers. 

The Nevada Citizen is a new suffrage 
paper hailing from Reno, Nev., Mrs. 
Frances A. Williamson editor. 

Miss M. Carey Thomas, president of 
Bryn Mawr, has just received the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the Western Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania at Allegheny, Pa. 

"St. Andrews by the jSTorthern Sea" — 
Andrew Lang's University — has bestowed 
the honorary degree of LL.D. upon a 
woman, for the first time in its history. 
The recipient is Miss Eugenie Sellers, a 
former pupil of Furstwangler, wholectures 
in various places, among others at Kings 
College, London, in the "Department for 
Ladies," where she gives a course on art 
and archaeology. The degree was given 
in recognition of a translation, with notes, 
of Pliny's Letters on Art, which was made 
by Miss Sellers Jn collaboration with Miss 
Katharine Jex-Blake, daughter of the hea'd 
master of Rugby. -^ ;- ■■■■ ■ . --.^j ,-: 
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AFTER THE DIPLOMA. WHAT ? 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore lately wrote 
the following paper, by request, for the 
Woman's Club of Denver, Col. It was 
read to the club by Mrs. G. L. Scott, and 
was received with great interest: 

When the question of the higher edu- 
cation of women was discussed, some 
twenty-five or thirty years ago, it aroused 
as hostile an opposition as is now mani- 
fested in certain quarters towards the 
enfranchisement of women. It was urged 
that the essentially feminine part of 
woman's nature would be disturbed, and 
that the home would be wrecked, and 
husbands and children left uncared for, if 
women were allowed collegiate education, 
and became inspired with a love of learn- 
ing. Others contended that women were 
physically unfit to endure the hard, unin- 
termitting and long-continued strain of 
years of study to which college men are 
subjected. 

President Eliot of Harvard College in- 
formed the public that girls could not be 
admitted to Harvard, for they would 
break down irreparably in trying to mas 
ter the college curriculum, and that the 
young men at Harvard would never con- 
sent that their standard of scholarship 
should be lowei-ed to accommodate young 
women; while Dr. E. H. Clarke of the 
Harvard Medical School, speaking ex ca- 
thedra for the whole medical profession, 
wrote a book entitled "Sesin Education," 
in which he demonstrated to his own sat- 
isfaction, from the hygienic, physiological, 
medical, sociological, and theological 
standpoints, that it would be ruinous 
to admit women to college, or to grant 
them higher education. 

But the hour had struck on the dial of 
time when the barriers to woman's higher 
education were to be removed, and the 
frantic oppositions to her intellectual ad- 
vancement were as "the idle wind which 
men respect not." To-day eight-tenths of 
the colleges, universities and professional 
schools of the country are open to her 
entrance, and, according to es-President 
Alice Freeman Palmer of Wellesley Col- 
lege, "30,000 girls have already graduated 
from colleges, while 40,000 more are pre- 
paring to graduate." 

What has become of these college girls 
of the last quarter of a century'? r)esj)ite 
all the pessimistic predictions to the con- 
trary, hosts of them have married, and have 
proved, beyond ail cavil, that the highest 
mental training does not unfit women for 
wifehood and motherhood. The Associa- 
tion of College Alumna3 have collected 
and published statistics relating to their 
married associaties, which show that the 
advanced education they have received 
has added to their natural endowments, 
wisdom, strength, patience, balance and 
self-control; that their husbands and 
children have been the gainers by being 
brought under the loving and intelligent 
care of well-trained wives and mothers, 
who, in addition to a wise discharge of 
their domestic duties, have become the 
centres of scientific or literary study, or of 
philanthropy, in the communities where 
they live. 

Other pollege women have gone into 
business. For since the days when Har- 
riet Martineau visited oiir country, in 
1836, and found only seven occupations 
open to women, who were allowed to 
teach, to be seamstresses, tailoresses, mil- 
liners, dressiuakers, household servants 
and factory operatives, and were debarred 
from all other remunerative employments, 
the area of woman's work has been 
immensely enlarged. Hon, Carroll D. 
Wright, chief of the I^'ational Bureau of 
the Statistics of Labor, announced in 1890 
that women were working in 342 profes- 
sional and industrial employments. They 
are to-day accountants, pharmacists, cash- 
lers, telegraphers, stenographers, type- 



writers, dentists, compositors, book- 
keepers, authors, journalists, painters, 
architects and sculptors. 

Their capacity for public affairs re- 
ceives large recognition at the present 
time. They are elected or appointed to 
such offices as those of town and county 
clerk, register of deeds, pension agent, 
prison commissioner. State librarian, 
State legislators in the woman suffrage 
States, overseer of the poor, school super- 
intendent and school supervisor. They 
serve as executors and administrators of 
estates, trustees and guardians of property, 
trusts and children, engrossing clerks of 
State Legislatures, wardens of women's 
State prisons, college presidents and pro- 
fessors, members of boards of State chari- 
ties, lunacy and corrections, police matrons 
and postmasters. "And although many 
women have been appointed to positions 
in departments of government and to im- 
portant employments and trusts," said 
Senator William H. Blair, of Nev,' Hamp- 
shire, from his seat in Congress, "as far as 
your committee are aware, no charge of 
incompetency or malfeasance iu office has 
ever been sustained against a woman in 
office." 

A yet larger number of college women 
have found their way into the literary 
field. The great magazines, which publish 
much of the best literature of the day, 
have been friendly to women writers from 
the very first. Five hundred women have 
contributed articles to the Century Maga- 
zine from its organization under the old 
name of "Scribner." Three hundred 
women have contributed to Harper^s 
Monthly, 200 to the Magazine of Poetry, 
and from TOO to 800 to the Ladies' Home 
Journal, in the nine years of its existence. 
A late year's number of that journal rep- 
resented the work of about 140 women. 
Twenty-two women have contributed to 
the Forum, and two-thirds of the contrib- 
utors to the New England Magazine are 
women. Some of the most successful 
editors of magazines have been women. 
Mrs. Jane C. Croly (Jennie June), Mrs. 
Mary Mapes Dodge, Mrs. Margaret Sang- 
ster, Mrs. Ella Fariuan Pratt, Mrs. Frank 
Leslie and Mrs. Martha J. Lamb, editor of 
the Maaazine of History, established by 
herself, are prominent examples. The 
women editors and associate editors of 
newspapers, as also the women journalists 
of the day, are too many to catalogue. 
iSTor have I space to speak of the brilliant 
women writers who are at the front to-day 
— Margaret Delaud, Miss Murfree, Sarah 
Orne Jewett, Mary Hallock Foote, Amelia 
E. Barr, Agues Repplier, Lillie Chace 
Wyman, Octave Thanet, Olive Thorne 
Miller, Mary E. Wilkins, Edith M. Thomas, 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Edna Dean 
Proctor, Louise Imogen Guiney, and a 
host of others— each working distinctly in 
a field of her own. 

The advancement of women in profes- 
sional life has been less rapid and pro- 
nounced than in literature. The history 
of woman's admission to the professions Ts 
the story of a prolonged and acrimonious 
crusade against intolerance and profes- 
sional bigotry. Until women had received 
collegiate education, there was little 
ambition or effort on their part to enter 
the professions. But with an increase of 
knowledge, a thorough mental training 
and the consciousness of ability to suc- 
ceed in the work of the professions, they 
sought the special education for their 
self-imposed task. Dr. Elizabeth Black- 
well, the pioneer medical woman, went 
up and down the country like a mendicant 
asking medical schools for a chance to fit 
herself for the practice of medicine. In 
1849 she obtained it and became the leader 
of the noble army of women physicians 
who have done more to change the con- 
ditions that threatened to make women 
and invalidism interchangeable terms than 
men physicians are able to do, from the 
very nature of things. 



The training of women for medical I 
practice was so stoutly opposed by medj. J 
cal schools and men physicians, that U i 
was absolutely necessary that medical ] 
schools, conducted by women, should b« : 
founded for the education of women shi. = 
dents, and hospitals established for their \ 
clinical training. To this work they hent i 
their energies, and in about a quarter of i 
a century they have established about sii ^ 
such hospitals, and founded four women's I 
medical schools. In the West many medi- ] 
cal schools of the highest standing have • 
been opened to them, which are largely I 
coeducational. In the East the number | 
is less. I 

Women are now serving as physiciam ) 
in insane asylums, in women's State I 
prisons, and in other institutions founded | 
for women. The census of 1880 records \ 
2,500 women physicians in the United | 
States. The number will be greatly h-| 
creased with another census— doubled, if | 
not quadrupled. { 

The admission of women to the thw- 1 
logical schools and the ministry is still | 
hotly contested, and yet they are gradu- 1 
ally obtaining entrance to this profession. I 
Kev. Antoinette Brown Black well, agrad-| 
uate of Oberlin College, was the first | 
woman ordained in this country, nearly*. 
half a century ago. Following her was'l 
Rev. Olympia Brown Willis, a graduated 
Antioch College, some twenty-five years 
later. And so the movement progressedi 
until Rev. Augusta J. Chapin. J). D.,' 
who was associated with Rev. Dr. Bar- 
rows in the management of the "Parlia- 
ment of Religions," held in Chicago dur- 
ing the World's Fair, discovered seventeen 
different denominations which ordained 
women to the ministry. 

Women have found it equally tedious 
and bitter to obtain legal instruction 
and admission to the profession of law. 
The common law of England becoming 
the law of America, its women have been 
regarded as ineligible to admission to the 
bar, until within the last quarter of a 
century. The first woman to ask and ob-, 
tain admission to the bar of this country- 
was Mrs. Arabella A. Mansfield, at Mtj 
Pleasant, la., in 1809. Step by step wom- 
en have made their way into the profes- 
sion of law, and one by one the law 
schools have been opened to them. 
Through the heroic and wise persistence 
of Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, women are 
now admitted to practice in the National 
Court of Claims, and also in the Supreme 
Court of tlie United States, and ten womea^ 
have pleaded their cases in this highest 
court of the land. In different parts of 
the country women have acted as police 
judges, justices of the peace, grand sai' 
petit jurors, federal and State court clerb ^ 
and deputy clerks, official stenographeis ^ 
and reporters for federal and State courts, ] 
special examiners or referees, court ap-| 
praisers, court record writers, notariejj 
public, legislative clerks, deputy m-'l 
stables, examiners in chancery, aaJ | 
examiners of applicants for admission to j 
the bar, and State and federal court com- j 
missioners, where many cases have bees j 
tried before them. Two of the 2iM\ 
legal journals of the country havebeea^ 
established by women, who are their 
editors and proprietors. 

Side by side with this phenomenal de- 
velopment of women, and always subsid- 
iary to it, when not its direct cause, the 
movement for woman's enfranchisemea' 
has proceeded with deepening earnestness, 
urged onward by the spurs of continajl 
victories. Four States have aheadyea- 
f ranchised women and placed them on 
terms of legal equality with men. ^ 
twenty - eight States they haye l^ 
granted partial suffrage. A great hostw 
women have come to regard this astw 
largest question before the worid tcnJaj, 
and as underlying and involving the ja^ 
settlement of the great social andmoii 
problems of the time. In the great are»« 
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tjieTToman suffrage debate, wliicli now 
rfretches from ocean to ocean, we find 
Se numbers of college women, who 
Sorce the veteran workers with the 
pntoiasm of their young lives, and with 
new ailments deduced from their col- 
igfffi studies. 

^'After the Diploma— What?" In view 
Tf the fact that the collegiate education of 
Tfomanbas broadened her field of work, 
jutrodaced her into the professions, and 
finally led her to demand for herself the 
game freedom, self-ownership and rights 
in government as are accorded to men, 
may I not reply to your query, "Behold 
theifomen! Are they not answering you 
in a hundred practical ways? " 



silk and satin to be made up; and Mrs. 
Judith -W. Smith says she has never 
known the promises of cooperation to be 
so general and so cheerful as they are this 
year, at the beginning of the preparations 
for any previous Suffrage Fair. 

Now let every one begin without delay 
to make things, and to urge all their 
friends to do likewise, a. 



, B. 



COLOKADO WOMEN AND THE OUTLOOK. 



THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY, 

The nest meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held at the headquarters of the 
Kassachusetts W, S. A., 3 Park Street, on 
Tuesday, April 13, at 2.30 P. M. Miss 
Era Cbanning, granddaughter of Rev. Dr. 
Channing, and a graduate of Boston Uni- 
Tersity, will be the lecturer. Her topic 
TfiUbe, "Bicycling for Women." A free 
discussion will follow, concerning methods 
«f riding, bicycle costumes, rules to be 
observed, dangers to be avoided, etc. A 
social hour at the close, during which 
light refreshments are served, is one of 
the features of the Fortnightly most 
highly prized. 

Members admitted on presentation of 
their membership tickets, and all others 
on the payment of an admission fee of 15 
cents. Makt A. Livermoee, Pres. 



THE SUFFRAGE FAIR. 



Last year the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
voted to try to get through 1S96 without 
a Fair. The New England Hospital Fair 
was to be held that year, and would have 
conflicted seriously with ours. It was 
therefore felt that we must make a stren- 
uous effort to raise the money needed for 
the expenses of the State work in some 
other way. The local Leagues exerted 
themselves vigorously and contributed a 
substantial sum to the State treasury, and 
two legacies came in opportunely, so that 
the Association did get through the year 
without a Fair. 

Next winter, however, it will be neces- 
sary to hold one. The Executive Com- 
mittee, after thoroughly discussing the 
matter, has voted unanimously to do so. 
LorimerHall, in the new Tremont Temple, 
has been engaged for six days in the first 
half of next December, and an active 
Fair Committee has been elected, with 
power to add to its members. The 
names will be published as soon as the list 
is complete. 

A novel feature will be a Mary A. Liver- 
more table, a Julia Ward Howe table, and 
a Lucy Stone table. On each of these, in 
addition to photographs, books, and auto- 
graphs of the woman for whom the table 
is named, there will be for sale articles 
contributed to the Fair by her friends; 
and gifts of any sort are invited from the 
many friends of these three distinguished 



Not long ago, Dr. Lyman Abbott's 
paper, the Outlook, published a five- 
column article purporting to be written 
by one Priscilla Leonard, who had lately 
visited Colorado, and who gave an un- 
favorable report of the workings of equal 
suffrage there. The general lack of ac- 
curacy in this account may be judged by 
the following sample: Priscilla Leonard 
says that whenever she asked the question, 
"Does legislation trend, in any degree, 
toward temperance and social purity?" 
the answer was always in the negative. 
Yet the first Colorado Legislature that 
was elected in part by women raised the 
age of protection for girls to eighteen; 
and since women were enfranchised, the 
number of no-license towns in Colorado 
has been more than quadrupled. 

It now turns out that there is no such 
person as Priscilla Leonard, and that the 
writer of the article in the Oiitlook is 
Emily Bissell. Colorado women are 
naturally much dissatisfied with her 
incorrect statements, and Dr. Abbott has 
been flooded with communications on the 
other side. Mrs. lone T. Hanna, who is 
perhaps regarded with more general con- 
fidence and respect in Denver than any 
other woman, has written to the Outlook. 
Others that have written are Mrs. Helen 
G. Ecob, Mrs. Peavy, ex-State Superin- 
tendent of Education, Mrs. Piatt, pres- 
ident of the Denver Woman's Club, Miss 
Pease, of the Civic Federation, Miss Rey- 
nolds, of the Denver Neios, and many 
others, including, we have reason to be- 
lieve, Mrs. Nathan P. Hill. 

It remains to be seen whether all these 
^-ell-known women, put together, and 
writing over their own signatures, will 
have as much space accorded them in the 
columns of the Outlook as Dr. Abbott gave 
to a transient visitor in Colorado, who 
was not willing to sign her name to her 
statements. Alice Stone Blackwell. 



monument in honor of Maj. Lewis, which 
was unveiled in Kew Haven, Conn., in 
July, 1894, and a portrait bust in marble 
of Chancellor Garland for the Yanderbilt 
Alumni Association, which will be placed 
in the chapel of the Yanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tenn. Miss Yandell went to 
Paris for study about tr\vo years ago, and 
was elected president of the American Art 
Association of Paris. Two statuettes, one 
of her sister, and the other of Miss Mc- 
Pherson, of Washington, in platina and 
bronze, were accepted by the Art Exhibit. 
This work is the revival of a lost art. 
Years ago some statuettes were unearthed 
at Tanagra, which were portraits. These 
works of Miss Yandell are perfect repro- 
ductions of the models, even to colors and 
life tints. 

An exhibition of pictures and statuary 
by Chicago artists was recently given 
under the auspices of the West End 
Woman's Club, which offered three prizes. 
Pauline A. Dohn, for the fine subject 
picture, "What the Stork Brought," won 
the SlOO prize for the best oil painting. 
This picture shows a young mother with 
two little children at her side, all gazing 
reverently and tenderly upon the wee 
baby resting in her lap. The prize of $50 
for the best work in water colors was 
awarded to Anna L, Stacy for a portrait 
sketch. 

Miss Grace Lincoln Temple, the deco- 
rator of the Woman's Building at the 
Atlanta Exposition, has decorated the 
interior of the newly bought Cleveland 
residence at Princeton, N. J. f. m. a. 



WOMEN IN FRANCE. 



WOMEN ARTISTS. 



At the spring exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design, which opened in New 
York this week, the Dodge prize for the 
best picture painted by a woman was 
awarded to Miss M. L. Macomber's "St. 
Catherine." 

The Mary Smith prize of $100 has been 
awarded by the Philadelphia Academy of 
Fiae Arts to Miss Elizabeth Bonsail, foi 
the picture entitled "Hot Milk"-a group 
of cats waiting about a bowl. 

Miss Enid Yandell is at work on the 

central figure for the Tennessee Centen- 

"l Exposition, a statue of Pallas Athen^ 

.pied fU the antique and stand^g 40 



Woman in France is, according to the 
Code Napoleon, the present code, "a per- 
petual minor." Her husband has a full 
right to all her earnings, and, unless so 
specified in the marriage contract, to all 
her possessions^ real or personal. She 
may open a savings-bank account in her 
own name, but she cannot draw a cent 
without his permission, and if he insists 
upon it, he can draw this money without 
her consent. A French woman asks: 
"Why should a son have more rights than 
his mother? Why can a woman bear a 
son, but not be legally permitted to testify 
that she has done so? Her testimony can 
hang a man; why can it not prove the 
birth of either a boy or a girl?" 

Great banking establishments, with 
Government charters, cannot pay a check 
drawn by a woman, even if the money be 
her own and deposited by her, without 
her husband's written permission, which 
he usually gives once for all; otherwise 
he could sue the bank for giving his 
money without his authorization. This 
is so customary that when a married 
woman gives in her name to open an ac- 
count, the first questions asked are: "Are 
you a widow?" or "Have you your hus- 
band's authorization?" If the new de- 
positor is a widow, she will find each 
check stamped with her name and pre- 
ceded by the French abbreviation for 
"Widow." These antiquated forms of 
law are found in every department of 
French life, hampering movement, de- 
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Mrs. Maude Ballii^gton Booth spoke 
at Mt. Vernon Cliurcb, Boston, last Sun- 
day evening, in behalf of convicts. She 
gave encouraging reports of the results of 
this work during the year that the Volun- 
teers iiave been in existence. She said 
the members behind the bars now number 
1,300, distributed about in the prisons of 
seven different States. She receives on 
an average 300 letters a week from pris- 
oners, and she sends replies, intended to 
be of comfort and encouragement. 

Mrs. Mar&abet Delaxd gave a talk 
last week at the Boston Woman's Edaca 
tional and Industrial Union, upon "House- 
keepers' Conscience." She dwelt upon 
the desirability of taking a broader and 
higher view of the relations between mis- 
tress and maid. She spoke upon kind- 
ness, justice, and the sense of proportion 
which must be observed. This talk was 
largely attended by women of wealth and 
fashion, and served to bring into prom- 
inent notice the new movement known as 
the Domestic Reform League. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Put]s-am, of Buffalo, N. 
Y., has been apjjointed superintendent of 
the new State home for veterans and their 
wives and army nurses, established by the 
efforts of the Women's Relief Corps, which 
is now almost completed at Oxford, K. Y. 
Mrs. Putnam has for thirty-six years been 
one of the most efficient teachers in the 
Buffalo public schools, having held her 
present position, as department principal, 
for twenty years. She is well known 
through the State as a woman of unusual 
executive ability and of great patriotism. 

Mrs. Joseph Hartzell, wife of the new 
Methodist Episcopal bishop to Africa, has 
been her husband's earnest co-worker in 
all philanthropic tasks, and is well known 
in Cincinnati and vicinity for her broad- 
minded beneficence and wise charity. She 
is a sister of Miss Helen Culver, who lately 
gave - §1,000,000 to the University of 
Chicago, Mrs. Hartzell will probably go 
as far as Europe with her husband, re- 
maining there while he makes his first 
tour of Africa, and going to the dark con- 
tinent with him two years hence, when he 
undertakes his regular labors there. 

The Countess of Aberdeen, president 
of the National Council of Women for 
Canada, and wife of the Governor-General 
of Canada, delivered the address at the 
quarterly convocation of the University 
of Chicago, on April 1. Lady Aberdeen 
said that the idea of coeducation and co- 
operation should be accepted throughout 
life. The forming of associations of wom- 
en has been necessary for training and 
strength, but should be regarded as a tem- 
porary expedient to meet a temporary 
need. "Man was not meant to live alone," 
she said, i'but still less was woman. It 
may be well and desirable at the present 
time to have our women's clubs and coun- 
cils, and let us put our best effort into 
them to make them produce their best 
fruit; but let us also remember that they 
are but a means to an end, and that the 
redemption of the race can only be com- 
pnssed by men and women joining hands 
and making common cause in every de- 
partment of life— not both necessarily 
doing the same work, but combining to 
do each their own part of the whole to- 
gether." ■;-■.. ^' - . . - 



HEALTH! BEST! ; COMFORT] 




DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. V. [ 

established in„185S* Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world^ 
used as a Health Institution. All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. A staff of regular physicians of large 
experience; acoommodations and service of highest class, Superior cuisine directed by 
Emma P. Ewiug, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. Do not fail to write for illus- 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. Address, | 

J. Arthur Jackson, n. D., Secretary, Box 1501. . 



ARMENIANS AS HELP. 

A few more Armenian refugees can be 
had to do house work or farm work. 

One young man has experience of all 
kinds of house work, speaks English 
enough to make himself understood, and 
is well recommended by his last employer 
as willing, clean and neat. 

Two more Armenian cooks have arrived. 
One speaks English, and has a good recom- 
mendation from an American missionary 
in whose family he worked for seventeen 
years. 

We have sent several Armenian boys to 
families where they can work for their 
board while attending a public school. 
One of them has been for several months 
in Stanstead, Canada. A member of the 
household writes: 

I want to tell you what a comfort 

is here. I don't know what we should do 
without him. He has improved wonder- 
fully in English, too 

Another, fifteen years old, is working 
in Lowell, Mass., for his board, while going 
to school. The lady for whom he works 
says: 

We like him. He seems bright, and 
willing to do evervthing, and ea^-er to 
learn. ^^^ _^^ |_ ^^ 

Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, formerly 
president of Wellesley College, is quoted 
as once saying to a body of entering stu- 
dents: "It may be, girls, that you will 
not be able to get any more bread and 
butter in this world by going to college. 
But believe me when I tell you that a col- 
lege education will make every morsel of 
bread and butter, that you eat taste the 
sweeter to .you_ forever." 



A series of 
tions" are in 



''county suffrage convenj 
progress in Iowa. 



A sample box of delicious home-made 
candy of different kinds, prepared by a 
daughter of Mrs. Judith W. Smith, was 
handed about at the last meeting of th& 
Board of Directors of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A., and was greatly enjoyed. She 
is prepared to take orders for candyj 
prices GO and 30 cents per pound. Her 
address is Mrs. Jenny S. Merrick, care Mis; 
J. W. Smith, 76 White Street, East Bos-' 
ton. .: 

The woman question was considered by 
the Current Events class of the Yirgiiia 
Street Universalist Church at Upkam's 
Corner, Dorchester, ^ilass., on Friday 'even- 
ing of last week. The speakers were Mrs. 
James Beatly, of the Church of the Disci- 
ples, and Miss Blackwell. Mrs. Beatlj i 
said that a friend of hers who latelj 
visited Colorado was much shocked by 
finding that there were three woxeii k 
the Legislature; but he said it was unde; 
niable that they were doing admirable 
work there. It is the custom for the Car- 
rent Kv'onts class to have speakers oa 
both si Irs, and a gentleman in the audi- 
ence expressed dissatisfaction becauseoa 
this occasion both the speakers were iii 
favor of equal rights for women. The 
pastor, Bev. Mr. Knickerbocker, roseand 
explained that he had made every effort 
to secure someone to give an address ia 
the negative, and had even asked ,^e 
Anti-Suffrage Association to send^someeif 
their speakers; but when they fomtdt^a* 
Miss Blackwell was to, be there^' nong of 
them; would consent to come., ;.: .*i:-;-i' 
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be apt to sink into iudifference, like the 
men, and merely swell the ranks of the 
n.on-voters. But in Wyoming, where 
women have had full suffrage for 28 years, 
the i^ecretary of State has just published 
a report showiug that E»0 per cent, of 
them vote. 

How to induce good men. to vote is the 
problem of the day. The answer is, Give 
the ballot to their wives. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



TO CURE POLITICAL INDIFFERENCE. 

An article in the April Are7ia gives 
some startling figures showing the indif- 
ference with which many men regard 
their political duties: "In some cities, 
less than thirty per cent, of the voters 
casta ballot, and in twenty-four of the 
latest cities barely half of the voters 
vote. The stay-at-home vote increased in 
Pennsylvania from 70,000 in 18S8 to 610,- 
OOOin 1895; in New York, from 75,000 to 
510,000; in Massachusetts, from 80,000 to 
230,000; in Ohio, from 40,000 to 180,000. 
lu Georgia, at a recent election, only nine 
percent, of the voters voted." 

Where the majority of men do not care 
to vote, this fact is never regarded as any 
argument that the minority of men who 
are sufficiently patriotic and public- 
spirited to vrish to vote should be pre- 
vented from doing so. If this would not 
be a sound argument in the case of men, 
¥by is it any better when applied to 
women? 

• How to cure the political indifference 
of men is an anxious question among the 
friends of good government. . Experience 
proves that woman suffrage helps power- 
fully in this direction. Mrs. Howard S. 
Stansbui^, of Denver, says: 

"When suffrage was first granted to 
Colorado women, we were told we should 
never go to the primary meetings. We 
asked our husbands, 'Is it our duty?' 
They answered, 'It most certainly is. 
Everybody ought to go, but nobody does.' 
We inquired, and found that nobody ever 
had. But when we said we were going, 
they put on their overcoats and went with 
* us. One of the marked results of woman 
suffrage has been to bring out a much 
larger attendance of men at the prima- 
ries." 

Mrs. Helen ij.Ecob, formerly of Albany, 
If. Y., now of Denver, says: "The enthu- 
siasm of women created s. renaissance of 
interest among men, arousing the indiffer- 
ent from their political torpor." 

Mrs. Mary C. C. Bradford, of Denver, 
says: "Equal suffrage has not only edu- 
cated women and elevated the primaries, 
but it has given back to the State the ser- 
vices of her best men, large numbers of 
whom had got into the habit of neglecting 
their political duties." 

. It may be said that, though women 
would perhaps show themselves earnest 
and conscientious about voting at first. 



A WOMAN TRUANT OFPICER. 

There are seventeen male and three 
female truant officers in New York City, 
whose duty it is to see that children be- 
tween the ages of eight and fourteen 
years attend school. One of the most 
successful is Mrs. Alger, whose field is 
largely in a tenement district. She is so 
sure to locate the truants that the run- 
away schoolboys call her "de woman 
cop." She deals with each one according 
to his disposition, environment and neces- 
sities. She maintains a personal interest 
in the boys, makes friends with them, 
and in many instances transforms them 
into regular "school attendants and respec- 
table, industrious lads. 



THE SirFFRAGE FAIR. 

The Woman Suffrage Fair will be held 
in Lorimer Hall, Boston, Dec. 6-11. 

Mrs. Mary Schlesinger will be the head 
of the table prepared by the Brookline 
League. Each of the 130 members of the 
League is to make one article and to buy 
one. Mrs. Grant, Mrs. Page and a sub- 
committee of eleven have the matter in 
charge. The Brookline table is sure to be 
a success. 

Mrs. Homer, of the Belmont League, 
will make a specialty of canned fruits, 
both giving them herself and soliciting 
them from others. 

Mrs. Myra Pitman will give an enter- 
tainment In the fall for the benefit of the 
Pair. 

Mrs. Livermore has already received 
"bushels of silks and satins." 

Other Leagues and individuals are 
known to have in hand work for the Fair, 
but have not sent in details as to what 
they are doing. Every League or indi- 
vidual is urged to report work and plans 
as fully as possible, that they may be 
published as suggestions and encourage- 
ment to others. A. s, B. 
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yet after the novelty wore off they would ' daughters. 



THE DENVER VICTORY. 

The Rocky Mountain JS'eios says: 
The women of Denver have silenced 
tho^e who have asserted that the posses- 
sion of equal suffrage by women is not a 
powerful weapon in behalf of good gov- 
ernment. The ladies of the Civic Federa- 
tion (-allantly raised the banner long ago, 
and were largely instrnment a in framing 
the Taxpayers' ticket. They were^ aided 
during the canvass and on yesteraay by 
thousands of women who could not be 
swerved from their convictions by sophis- 
try or the pleadings of partisans. The 
^lics believes that the action of the 
women of Denver will win praise for their 
Tex^-rSm every part of the country, and 
Sat thev will niver relax their determi- 
nation to make the only large city m which 
women vote the best-governed city m the 

world.- , .^ . 

Denver is not the only large city m 
which women vote. They vote in every 
citv of England and Scotland, in every 
city of Kansas, and in almost every city of 
Canada; and their votes are generally on 
the side of good government. But the 
object-lesson in Denver is conspicuous 
and on a large scale. 

Airs. Helen G. Ecob writes: 

The Taxpayers' ticket, which won an 

overwhelmiW victory -./i^^. -^^cke 
Election of Denver on April 6, is the ticket 
dominated by the convention cal ed by 

™,ftherr'sho«lde"s to the political wheel 
S:rSenver rejoices in her enfranchised 



MISS ANTHONY'S BIOGRAPHY. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony is busily at 
work assisting Mrs. Ida Harper in the 
preparation of her biography. She finds 
that she has thousands of letters from her 
friends and co-workers, containing their 
opinions of everything and everybody, but 
she has almost none of her own letters, 
containing what she herself thought and 
said. Miss Anthony therefore earnestly 
asks her old friends, or their children, to 
send her all letters of hers that they have 
in their possession. She will return them, 
if desired, after getting from them what 
she needs for her book. Her address is 
17 Madison Street, Kochester, N. T. 



BICYCLING FOR WOMEN. 

Dr. S. W. Abbott, secretary of the Mas- 
sachusetts Board of Health, presented 
some interesting figures at the last quar- 
terly meeting of the American Statistical 
Association, showing the comparative 
fatality of consumption in men and in 
women. In 1851 the rate was 1,451 females 
to 1,000 males; in 1890, 1,055 females to 
1,000 males; and last year- (1895) 974 
females to 1,000 males, being the first year 
in the history of the State in which the 
number of deaths among women from 
phthisis was less than among men. 'He 
considers it a significant fact that a uni- 
form reduction in the rate of women's 
deaths from this disease began about five 
years ago — about the time when women 
began to ride the bicycle extensively, and 
he believes that this diminution in the 
death rate is due directly to this great in- 
crease in open-air exercise among womem 
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COLORADO WOMEN AND THE OITTLOOK. 



Dr. Lyman Abbott's paper, the Outlook^ 
lately published an article signed "Pris- 
cilla Leonard," written by Miss Emily 
Bissell, declaring that woman suffrage-in 
Colorado had not promoted good govern- 
ment, temperance or social purity, that 
there were no women on the Denver school 
board, that the vote of the women had 
largely fallen off, and that the laws of 
Colorado in regard to married women's 
property rights, etc., were far behind 
those of most other States. Each and 
every one of these statements was eri-o- 
neous. 

Miss Bissell, so far as we have been able 
to learn, had spent only a few days in 
Denver and in Colorado Springs, and her 
cursory observations, not likely under the 
circumstances to be of great value, were 
colored by a strong preconceived preju- 
dice against equal suffrage. 

In addition to the serious errors of fact 
in her letter, Miss Bissell made a number 
of garbled quotations from an article by 
Mrs. Ecob in the Woman's Journal, giv- 
ing the impression that Mrs. Ecob her- 
self did not claim that equal suffrage had 
done good. 

Much indignation was naturally aroused 
in Colorado by these misrepresentations, 
and Mrs. Ecob, Mrs. Hanna, and other 
women of Denver, wrote to the Outlook 
in protest. But the Outlook, which had 
been able to give five columns to Miss 
Bissau's record of her transient impres- 
sions, declined all these articles from well- 
informed Colorado women, on the ground 
of lack of space, and merely corrected 
some of the more flagrant errors of fact 
in an editorial note. Coaiment would be 
superfluous. 

The Woman's Journal publishes Mrs. 
Ecob's letter to the Outlook. We give ex- 
tracts below. j^^ g 3 



COLORADO'S WOMEN VOTERS, 

Travellers making the tour of the world 
in ninety days pick up chance bits of 
information, and then sit in judgment 
upon the work of missions in foreign 
lands. So tourists come to Colorado with 
preconceived notions concerning equal 
suffrage, ensconce themselves at the 
Brown Palace for a day or two, and then 
write up the case to their own satisfac- 
tion. If it requires a year for strangers 
to become accustomed to our altitude, 
just a mile above sea-level, how much 
longer time is required to understand the 
problems of a State where all the condi- 
tions are unique, and the political prob- 
lems, by reason of party subdivisions, are 
unusually complex? 

A writer on Colorado in the Outlook of 
March 20 gave the impressions of a visitor 
who was not correctly informed on im- 
portant matters. Her deductions would 
have been impossible to one who had 
entered into the life of Colorado women 
Mrs. Leonard (Miss Bissell) finds the new 
voters in a lethargic condition, indifferent 
to the public welfare, and exertino- no 
appreciable influence in the solutio°n of 
State and municipal problems. 

Her statement that Colorado women 
hold justice, not expediency, to be the 
ground of equal suffrage is perfectly cor- 



rect. Whether men and women have a 
natural or abstract right to the ballot does 
not concern them. Admit that it is an 
artificial gift, is it not logical to inquire 
by what authority one-half of the com- 
munity, may seize this gift and withhold 
it from the other half? .Justice is the only 
ground on which women should ask for 
franchise, the only ground on which the 
State should grant it. But we are prov- 
ing in Colorado that justice is expedient, j 
and that the mother-heart is helpful in 
the civic home, just as it is in family life. 
"Mrs. Leonard" is mistaken in her 
statement that no woman is on the School 
Board of Denver. Dr. Mary Bates is an 
able and efficient member of the Board of 
Education in District No. 1. In District 
Xo. 4 the board consists entirely of women. 
County superintendents and school boards 
of other cities are filled almost entirely 
by women. It is also a mistake to assert 
that school elections in Denver are cor- 
rupt. They are entirely devoid of politics. 
For three years a persistent effort has 
been made to foist a politician upon Dis- 
trict :N'o. 1, the most important district 
in the city, but without success. The 
leading women of Denver give especial 
care to these school elections. It is a 
novel sight to Eastern eyes to see the 
daughter of a millionaire busy at the polls 
from morning till night. Mrs. Peavy, the 
State Superintendent of Schools, is suc- 
ceeded by another woman. Her record 
is not easily paralleled in the history of 
school administration. But she was con- 
fronted by an Augean Stable, the accumu- 
lation of years of incompetence and mal- 
feasance in ofiice. The application of 
strict business principles in the manage- 
ment of school aflairs occasioned the 
ill-will of politicians who control nomina- 
tions. Mrs. Peavy's magnificent work 
has inaugurated a new order, which com- 
ing administrators cannot ignore and from 
which retreat is impossible. 

The first result of equal suffrage in Col- 
orado was a quickening of public senti- 
ment. The new voters brought in an 
earnest spirit of investigation that com- 
pelled the attention of men who had long 
been indifferent to political abuses. Good 
politics are to the State what good house 
keeping is to the home. When women 
entered this disordered and filthy realm 
they at once set about a renovation. Then 
men began to realize the disadvantages of 
one-sided housekeeping. 

Equal suffrage has secured a better 
class of officials, because women are in- 
dependent voters. Every name in nomina- 
tion IS put through the crucible of investi- 
gation. A man disreputable in private 
life IS remorselessly scratched. The good 
man whatever his party, is endorsed: 

\\ hen we remember that election day in 
many states is the scene of drunkenness 
and mobs, sometimes resulting in murder 
- It a small thing that womtn's entvan- 
chisement has improved the condition of 
p-^lhng places; that booths are always in 
respectable neigborhoods and decent 
buildings; that clandestine treatin. "s 
diminished to a degree which makes 
intoxication rare; and that election d!v 
m Denver is more quiet than Sunday. ^ 
The laws against gambling and other 
iniquities are better enforced. Grea er 
economy in administration is secuied 1 



large number of towns have beea added 
to the no-license list, and the moral 
atmosphere of the Legislature has b«ea 
purified by the elimination of the ques- 
tionable typewriter and clerk. 

It has been urged that equal suffrage 

would find women clamorous for office. 

This has not proved the case in actual 

experience. Women have asked for aj^ 

I pointments only on school boards, and 

it is as diflicult to find the right kind of 

women to serve in municipal affairsasitis 

to find the right kind of men. Moreover 

there is a strong feeling that in the present 

stage of social development, it is wise 

that public offices be filled by men. A 

remarkable example of this spirit is flie 

Convention of the Civic Federation, where 

no woman was put in nomination. The 

only desire was to nominate men honorable 

in public and private life, and fitted for 

oflSce. 

The old common law, which gives the 
widow a life interest in one-third the 
estate of her husband, does not prevail ia 
Colorado. The widow is entitled to one- 
half the estate of her husband, and, if she 
has borne children, it cannot be willed 
away from her. Should such an attempt 
be made, the widow has election to take 
under the statute and not under the will, 
and so holds one-half the estate. Father 
and mother are joint guardians of the 
child, with equal rights, powers and 
duties. The erroneous impression that 
the property rights of married women 
are not protected in Colorado may arise 
from the fact that the husband has power 
to deed property without the signature of 
the wife. This law is reciprocal, and is 
therefore no more unjust to women than 
to men. The law grew out of the exigen- 
cies of early history. The pioneers left 
their families in Eastern homes, to come 
to a frontier country. To await the slow 
process of the mail in securing signatures 
^as inexpedient, especially in mining 
transactions, A bill requiring a joint 
signature is now before the Legislature. 

Criminal laws, upon the best legal | 
authority, are as severe as in other States. ^ 
Legal protection for girls is fixed at eigh- ' 
teen years. A bill for the right of vetg of j 
the liquor traffic in the precincts of Den- ■ 
ver was presented to the Legislature this ' 
winter, and is championed by the women i 
of the city. j 

No person has authority to assert that 
there is a decrease in the vote of women. ; 
Registration is made without reference to i 
sex, and the only method of compilation • i 
IS the culling of feminine names from ! 
the registration books in the office of the \ 
county clerk, requiring days of tedious I 
deciphering. Such an enumeration was ' 
made in 1894, the count showing that 94 | 
per cent, of Denver women registered, and i 
that 84 per cent, voted. Since this elec- | 
tion, no separate enumeration has been \ 
made. The county clerk expresses the I 
opinion that there is no decrease in the \ 
vote, and his statement is the only infor- I 
mation on the subject ^ 

It is the general impression of those J 
who remain in Colorado long ecoa;?h to 
come into touch with the life of the State, i 
that her women, in a marked degree, | 
show the broadening and ennobling effect I 
of their larger new life. The besetting i 
sins of gossip, personal vanity, trivial 
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details of fashionable life, are lost in the 
larger interests of the broader life. No- 
where are women more intelligent in pub- 
lic affairs, or more profoundly alive to 
educational and civic interests. 

Helen G. Ecob. 

Denver, April 12, 1897. 

[Mrs. Ecob appended the statement put 
forth by the governor and three ex-gov- 
ernors of Colorado, all the judges of the 
Supreme Court, and of the District and 
Appellate Courts, the presidents of the 
ehief women's societies of Denver, and 
many others, testifying that more than 
. three-fourths of the women vote, and that 
"the vote of women is noticeably more 
conscientious than that of men." As this 
statement, with its long list of eminent 
signers, has already been published in 
foil in our columns, we do not reproduce 
it here.— Ed. W. C] 



WASHINGTON NOTES. 



Eomantic incident as well as hard work 
attended the progress of the Suffrage 
Amendment in the fifth regular session of 
the Washington Legislature. The Kef orm 
Legislature of 1897 was pledged to the 
measure, but it had its vicissitudes, for all 
that. 

It was the intention of the House to 
honor the women (or was it to honor the 
list of hills?) by making this amendment 
No. 1. But there was a gentle strife about 
who should introduce it. The work stayed 
not, however, for men or measures, and 
when Representative DeMattos got the 
floor and launched his skilfully devised 
suffrage amendment, it was Xo. 24, made 
to the section prescribing an educational 
qualification for the voters, which was 
made constitutional in the election of 
1896. He made it read: "Any person" 
(instead of *'male" person) * 'having the 
required education, age, etc., is a legal 
voter." This was following out the "still 
hunt" idea, and proposed large things for 
woman while suppressing all reference 
to her, a plan much approved; but truth 
always gains by being lifted up, and no 
great principle ever lost anything by com- 
ing clearly before the people. It was 
thought that the publication of the amend- 
ment in this form, for the three months 
preceding the election in 1899, would 
arouse little or no opposition, inasmuch 
as many would not perceive that it meant 
woman's ballot. No. 24 passed the House 
early, with but fourteen out of seventy- 
eight against it. 

The conservative Senate had a bill (S. 
B. 51), which simply and directly de- 
clared that women should not be denied 
the right of suffrage on account of sex; 
this to be added to the constitution as 
Sec. 9. 'Whether because this rose above 
the "Hidden Hand" method, or whether, 
like Audrey to Touchstone, '-dear because 
mine own," it was preferred by the Senate 
to House bill No. 24. There was no 
unseemly haste about so grave a matter. 
After several postponements for good 
reasons, the final vote in the Upper House 
was reached in the seventh week of the 
session, on the afternoon of Feb. 22. It was 
reported earlier that one Senator was so 
sensitive to outside influences that he 
could not endure the presence of women 
in the lobby, and in self-defence he de- 



clared that if one showed her face there 
on the event of the consideration of this 
bill in which woman was supposed to be 
most closely interested, he would vote 
against it; but if he could be freed from 
sight or sound or other token of her, 
he would vote "Aye." There was 
a clearing of the chamber of most bon- 
neted visitors for a few days after that. 
One patient woman, who had another 
important measure in charge, hid behind 
screens, waited in committee rooms, and 
picked up such crumbs of information as 
best she could from the outside, for fear 
of blocking the wheels of progress. But 
that had worn away, and by two o'clock 
of the 22d, mothers, sisters and wives 
were there with husbands, brothers and 
sons, to the close crowding of the lobby. 
I should add right here that the sensitive 
Senator voted "Aye" when the right 
time came; so he was better than his 
word, like the son that answered his 
father, "I go not," but went. 

Senator Hill, the author of the bill (an 
English brother), spoke clearly and force- 
fully in its support. He pointed out the 
justice, the consistency, the reasonable- 
ness, the need, the feasibility and expedi- 
ency of giving the ballot to woman. He 
dwelt upon the importance of uniting 
heart and head in government. His speech 
ought to be in leaflet form and sown 
broadcast. There was little that could be 
called debate. One speaker insisted on 
referring the matter to women to see if 
they wanted to vote. A few urged that 
"women were too pure to mingle, in poli- 
tics;" but no word of slight to her head or 
hand or heart fell from any lips. There 
was much warmth in the discussion of 
"Why Washington women were deprived 
of suffrage." Senator Taylor, an ardent 
suffragist, said, of the Supreme Bench 
tliat rendered the decision against them, 
that the judge who wrote the decision had 
died, two that concurred in it had sunk 
into hopeless obscurity, and the only one 
that might be called a survivor had re- 
pented. One of the opposition asked if 
penning that decision had killed the 
judge? The reply came with warmth, 
"Yes, any reasoning which could make 
out that a woman was not a person" 
(that was the logic of the decision) "must 
so strain a man's brain as to kill him," 

An opposing Senator sought to show 
that women had controlled legislation 
more without the ballot than men did with 
it, and cited certain of his brother law- 
makers with whom he had labored on this 
question, and thought they were of his 
party. But the other day he saw some 
dainty bouquets on their desks, and now 
they were for the amendment. "Did you 
get one?" was the swift question from all 
sides. At his regretful "No," a silver- 
haired matron, with quick wit, passed a 
fragrant bunch of yellow jessamine and 
snowdrops over to him. The house rang 
with cheers and laughter, while the Sen- 
ator received it with gallant respect, and 
tried to pin it on his coat. Roll-call 
showed 23 yeas to 11 nays, just the neces- 
sary two-thirds, and President Daniels 
declared it passed, with gladness in his 
voice. 

This put another grain of sand between 
the two bodies. The House could not see 



why its admirable bill should have been 
thrown aside, and v,^as inclined to put by 
S. B. 51 till further effort was made to 
convince the Senate of the superior merits 
of the H. B. 24. This was dangerous, in 
view of the fact that a large part of the 
work of the session was being telescoped 
into the last week. 

Mrs. Peters, vice-president of the State 
E. S. A., who toiled bravely through the 
sixty days, having special privileges as a 
reporter, cared more for the kernel than 
for its husk. It- was the ballot she wanted, 
and she followed up the matter with un- 
tiring zeal. There was not a shadow of a 
chance for H. B. 24 in the Senate. The 
only thing was to get 51 out of its pigeon- 
hole and on the House calendar, which 
was done, and it ran the gauntlet safely 
the third day from the end. There were 
long sighs of relief from many souls that 
night, but they said softly to one another, 
"Our work for it, our hard work, lies be- 
fore us. Voters must be educated before 
the election." 

After the bill was enrolled and signed 
by President and Speaker, Senator Miller, 
one of its strong friends, bethought him 
to examine it with care, and was startled 
to find that the wrong bill had been en- 
rolled. It was a moment of peril. Taking 
it to Speaker Cline, he asked if that was 
the bill passed by the House? The 
Speaker saw that it was not, and promptly 
tore it up. (The President and Speaker 
rightfully expect the enrolling commit- 
tees to see to the correctness, of enrolled 
bills, and seldom do more than look at 
the titles when they sign them.) How 
the mistake came has not transpired, but 
the right bill was unearthed, enrolled 
and signed. Mrs. Peters was sworn in as 
special messenger, and took it to Governor 
Rogers, who said, pleasantly, after he had 
afQxed his name, "There, you have the 
law." 

Some who voted to submit the amend- 
ment because it was asked for by their 
constituents, expressed grave doubts 
about its wisdom. Voting seemed to 
them an impossible work for woman. 
There was an instructive incident along 
this line in the Senate the closing night. 
A serio-comic wrangle was in progress 
over the reading of a long bill, whether it 
should be read entire or in part. At last 
the Mentor of the Senate demanded a 
ruling from the President as to whether 
they could skip from the second section 
to the ninety-ninth. Amid general uproar, 
Senator Taylor shouted, "Mr. President, 
I would like to ask the gentleman if we 
haver' "Yes, you /tace," was the savage 
answer. Senator Taylor, with mighty 
emphasis, cried: "Then we can." 

Let those who doubt woman's ability 
to perform successfully the duties of a 
voter, ask themselves the direct question : 
"Has she?" The history of Wyoming for 
the last twenty-eight years, with a rapidly 
growing number of object-lessons else- 
where in that line, must compel the honest 
answer, "She has." ''Then she can." 
Joaquin Miller has said: 

The bravest battle that ever was fought. 

Shall I tell you where or when? 
On the maps of the world you'll find it not, 
'Twas fought by the mothers of men. 
Emma E. Page, 
FrancJiise Supt. W. C. T. U. West Wash. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

At the Fortnightly last Tuesday, there 
was a large attendance. Mrs. Livermore 
presided. Miss Eva Channing read a very 
interesting paper on "Bicycling for Wom- 
en," which was followed by discussion. 
Resolutions were passed rejoicing over 
the great victory for good municipal 
government just won by the women of 
Denver, and a description was read of the 
passage of the woman suffrage amend- 
ment by the Legislature of the State of 
Washington. Refreshments and a social 
hour followed. 



ARMENIANS AS HELP. 

A few more Armenian refugees have 
arrived. There are severar young men 
wishing to do housework; two or three 
bright boys wanting to do chores for their 
board in a family where they can attend a 
public school; and a few male cooks. One 
can speak English, and has a good recom- 



MISS WILLARD ON SLUM JOURNALISM. 

A JSTew York daily asked Miss Willard's 
opinion of the "distinguished journalist" 
(name unknown), who lately said, "What 
God sees fit to let happen, I see fit to 
print." She replied: 

It is not a question of what is fit for 
God to let happen; you cannot shirk your 
personal responsibility or shoulder over 
the burden of your misdoing upon the 
Omnipotent. It is a question of what is 
fit for you to let happen. The bloody 
prize fight in the sage grass would have 
been unknown except as "the likes of 
you" dragged it (with as much apparent 
affection as a cat lugs her kitten) in 
among the firesides of the land. It was 
not "fit" for you to do this; it was not 
fair; it was most inconsiderate and un- 
kind. The home people have no I'edress; 
they have to take your paper or some 
other, and are condemned to read your 
headlines and to see your pictures. If 
you thought to have a "Slum Supple- 
ment" or a "Saloon Edition," that would 
help us out; but where would it leave you, 
and, as a matter of course, where are you 
left now? 

I write these words more in sorrow 
than in anger. My only brother was a 
journalist. I have edited a daily paper in 
Chicago, and I shall never forget how rich 
our morning's mail was in criticisms be- 
cause of some advertisements that were 
not considered "up to key," and how poor 
in the praise and much poorer in the 
subscriptions of good people. The Chicago 
Times said mockingly of me, "Miss Wil- 
lard is a temperance Republican— the only 
one of the species; but for our part we 
buy and sell news, and that is the whole 
of it." But the Chicago Times, which in 
its day was probably the most monstrous 
illustration we had of what we used to 
call, and might still call again, "Satanic 
journalism," bit the dust long ago, as 
thoroughly as did the Post, which, when 
my brother died, his heroic young wife 
and I tried to keep going, and tried in 
vain. All the same, the core of every 
question is "What is fit for you to do?" 
and the fittest will survive, and it will be 
the newspaper that makes most account 
of human brotherhood and those quali- 
ties by which alone that brotherhood may 
be developed in the individual, the muni- 
cipality,' the State, the nation, and the 
wide, wide world. 

Ton ask for my opinion, and here it is, 
with a frank recognition of the good you 
have done, and which I believe you mean 
to do and may do in ten thousandfold 
larger measure hereafter. 



HEALTH! REST! COMFORT! 




The Jackson Sanatorium. 

DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 

established iu 1S58. Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
used as a Health Institution. All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest curej 
electricity administered by skilled attendants, A staff of regular physicians of large 
experience; accommodations and service of highest class. Superior cuisine directed by. 
Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. Do not fail to write for illus- 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. Address, 

J. Arthur Jackson, H. D., Secretary, Box 1501. 



mendation from an American "family in 
Constantinople for whom he cooked for 
seventeen years. There is also a family 
consisting of father, mother and twelve- 
year-old daughter. They want to work 
where they can be together. The father 
speaks some English. He is a carpenter, 
but is willing to do anything. The mother 
undei-stands washing, ironing, sewing, and 
general housework. She is well recom- 
mended as a good worker and a bright 
woman. These are good people, and 
would be valuable help. a. s. b. 



GOING TO NASHVILLE. 



The Association for the Advancement 
of Women held its mid-year conference at 
5 Park Street, Boston, April S. 

It w^as voted to accept the cordial invi- 
tation of several large organizations of 
women in Nashville, Tenn., to hold the 
next annual meeting of the A. A. W. in 
that city. The city government and the 
Nashville Chamber of Commerce joined in 
the invitation. 



Miami County was one of the nearly 
thirty counties in Kansas that last fall 
elected women as county superintendents 
of schools. Miss Lizzie Boyle, a successful 
teacher of several years' experience, was 
the only candidate on the Republican 
ticket who was elected. She was (bein^ 
a woman) acceptable to all parties, and is 
hlling her position with credit to herself 
and satisfaction to all. 

Mrs. Katie R. Addison, president of the 
Kansas Equal Suffrage Association, calls 
attention to the fallacy of the accusation 



constantly made that the advocates of 
equal rights are almost all spinsters. She 
says: "I do not know how it may be else- 
where, but in Kansas we have but one 
unmarried woman on the official board, 
and she a young woman (Laura Gregg)." 

The New York Herald complains that 
the woman teachers are underpaid on 
the ground that if the women's salaries 
are advanced the men's might be scaled 
down, and adds: 

The city can well afford to pay good 
prices for good teachers of both sexes. Our ' 
whole system of public education h 
mapped out on a broad and liberal scale, 
with this single exception, that the old- 
tashioned idea of a weaker sex that de- 
serves smaller consideration has been 
permitted to retain a place in the mind of 
the Board of Education. Practically there 
is no weaker sex nowadays, especially in 
the class-rooms of our universities and 
normal schools. Woman's brain ranges 
along with man's. The outputs of her 
bram should, approximately at least, be 
as valuable as man's. 



LUCY STONE'S PORTEAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Ston& 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the heHo- 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or (2) aa 
a premium for three new subscribers to 
the Woman's Column; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends two- 
new subscribers. 
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COLOBADO WOMEN AND THE MILITIA. 

The manufacture of false news about 
Colorado women is carried on so actively 
that it would take the whole energies of 
an expert carpeater to nail all the lies put 
forth on the subject. The latest story 
was that the women of Colorado were to 
be enrolled in the militia. The new militia 
law of that State reads as follows : 

Sec. 1. Every able-bodied male citizen of 
Colorado, and those who have declared their 
intention to become citizens of the United 
States, residing therein, between the ages of 
18 and 45 years, except persons exempt by 
law, shall be subject to military duty. 
Gov. Adams, of Colorado, writes: 
Above find Sec. 1 of the new militia law. 
This is as passed, and signed by me. In 
the- printed bill the word "male" was 
omitted, but it was inserted before pas- 
sage. The printed bill was the basis of all 
the newspaper wit and nonsense. 
' A little wholesome incredulity wdl be in 
order after this, in regard to any report 
about Colorado which is improbable on its 
face. 

THE VALUE OF SUFFRAGE. 



they never will, or can, or ought to vote. 
They must always be taxed without rep- 
resentation and governed without consent. 
It is our custom. Ere long, in Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah and Idaho, the remon- 
strants will have to meet the same ob- 
jection, since there, custom, law and con- 
stitution now uphold the voting of women. 
HE^'B^^ B. Blackwell. 



Very few men or women understand 
the value of the right to vote. Men do 
not appreciate it, because they have al- 
ways had it; women do not appreciate it, 
because they have never had it. Men and 
women alike are creatures of habit, and 
accept established usage as of divine 
authority. 

A bright-minded colored man visited 
Dahomey, with a desire to civilize that 
barbarous Africaii tribe. He represented 
to the men in authority the cruelty of 
human sacrifices and of ornamenting the 
walls of their city houses with the ghastly 
heads of slaughtered victims. After listen- 
ing attentively to all his arguments, they 
had but one answer: "It is our custom." 
And beyond that they could not go. 

The remonstrants against woman suf- 
frage, male and female, shut their eyes to 
reason. In vain we show them that the 
ballot has always and everywhere pro- 
moted the welfare of the class enfran- 
chised; that every extension of suffrage 
has been a public benefit; that in many 
ages and countries women have shared 
political rights with men, and always with 
good results. To every consideration of 
justice, reason, experience and common 
sense, they are deaf and blind. Because 
women do not vote, it is assumed that 



THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 

The next Fortnightly Meeting of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. will be held in 
the parlors of the Woman's Jouknal, 3 
Park Street, on Tuesday, April 27, at 2.30 
P. M. 

The lecturer will be Mrs. Marie A. 
Moore, of Newton, and her subject will 
be "Oursel's as ithers see us." Mrs. 
Moore is an artist, and illustrates her 
lecture with free-hand drawings and 
large photographs taken from life. At 
the request of the Twentieth Century 
Club, she has spent several Sunday after- 
noons in the Renaissance room, at the 
Art Museum, explaining the works of art 
to the visitors, and there she has had 
many interesting experiences. She not 
only lectures on art—some of her lectures 
having been given at the Art Museum — 
but she has classes in the History of Art. 
The members of the Fortnightly may an- 
ticipate a most charming afternoon. 

Members admitted on presentation of 
their membership tickets. All others 
will pay an admission fee of fifteen cents. 
Chocolate and light refreshments served 
as usual, when an hour of sociability will 
be enjoyed. Maby A. Livebmoke, 
Pres. Ilass. W. S. A. 



Hall was urging the Republicans to nomi- 
nate a clean municipal ticket, she was 
anxious that her husband should be re- 
nominated for city treasurer, but when 
the offer was made to her to give Frank 
Hall that nomination provided she would 
use her influence for the entire ticket, no 
matter whom the convention might nomi- 
nate for the other offices, she refused. 
"The women will support none but good 
men," was her steadfast reply. The result 
was that Frank Hall was not nominated. 
The politicians of both parties put up 
tickets obnoxious to the women and to 
good citizens generally, and the city gov- 
ernment continued its regime of plunder. 
This year the Women's Civic Federation 
and the Taxpayers' League nominated a 
non partisan reform ticket, and the main 
credit for the victory of that ticket at the 
recent election is given to the remarkable 
executive work of Mrs. Hall. Every mu- 
nicipal office, with the exception of two 
contested seats in the board of aldermen, 
was captured by the reformers, backed by 
the Women's Civic Federation. Many 
things combined to aid the women, but 
the contests in each ward over aldermanic 
candidates showed conclusively that the 
results were due largely to the generalship 
and thorough work of the Civic Federa- 
tion. In recognition of her good work, 
Mrs. Hall has been selected as delegate to 
attend the National Municipal League 
Convention, which meets next month in 
Louisville, Ky. 



MRS. HALL OF DENVER. 

When Mayor McMurray, of Denver, was 
inaugurated on April 13, before a great 
audience composed largely of women 
voters, he received no more attention and 
no more applause than did a medium 
sized woman, modestly attired, who 
entered just before the exercises began 
and took a seat near the railing which 
separates the council from the space set 
apart for spectators. This lady, who 
blushed deeply at the volley of applause 
which greeted her entrance, was Mrs. Sue 
Hall, president of the Women's Civic 
Federation, and chief executive officer of 
the campaign which resulted in the elec- 
tion of Mayor McMurray on a non-partisan 
reform ticket by a majority of more than 
6,000 votes, although he had against him 
the combined opposition of the great cor- 
porations of the city, and the influential 
leaders in both the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. 

It is said that two years ago, when Mrs. 



In Columbia University, New York, of 
the eight candidates for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy, one is a woman. 

The Methodist Episcopal Conferences 
this spring are casting a larger vote in 
support of the eligibility of women as 
delegates to the General Conference than 
did the conferences which met last fall. 
At last accounts the total vote stood 6,060 
for to 2,574 against, 

Armenian refugees continue to arrive, 
singly or in small groups. There are 
several young men who wish to do house- 
work. Some of them speak English, and 
have had more or less experience of house- 
work. Some are professional cooks. There 
are several active and intelligent young 
men, able to speak English, who would 
make good waiters at summer hotels. 
One plays the violin admirably. 

An appeal has just been issued, signed 
by the bishops of the Anglican Church in 
London, by Dr. Monro Gibson and by 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, the prominent 
Methodist, urging the municipal voters to 
elect to the Vestries at the coming elec- 
tions men and women of high character 
and humane disposition. The London 
Methodist Times says: "There is no more 
important or influential sphere of local 
Christian and patriotic work than a Lon- 
don Vestry." 
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BOUND. 

BY HONOR E. WOULFE. 
I. 

. Boats were gliding down a stream; a 
stream at times calm and beautiful, and 
again rough and unfair. 

In the foremost boat -were a man and 
woman. They were talking and laughing, 
and seemed very happy. He was sitting 
at her head and a little above her, his 
hands hanging idly, for the current was 
carrying them. She lay at full length in 
the bottom of the boat, and the fair and 
rounded symmetry of her limbs, with the 
storm-browned wood for a background, 
looked like an unsurpassable work in bas- 
relief. Her lips were of that form made 
for kisses, and her hair changed color 
under the light of either the sun or the 
moon. The man gazed xipon her, and he 
knew that she was beautiful. 

They passed a bed of flowers growing 
on the bank. 

"Oh, I want them, I w^aut them!" she 
exclaimed, clapping her white tiny hands 
as a baby or child would do. 

He steered the boat over to them, and 
leaped on the shore to gather some. The 
boat rocked gently on the waters and 
drifted a little, but she lay there wholly- 
unconscious of it, and played with the 
network that stretched above her and 
around her and under her, and was 
securely fastened to the side. 

He came back with an armful of the 
flowers, and threw them in the bottom of 
the boat. She laughed a rippling laugh 
that went over the waters and echoed 
back again. She forgot the network 
around her, and played with the flowers, 
and held up the tips of her fingers to be 
kissed. 

Soon another bed of flowers attracted 
her, and, as before, she clapped her hands 
and called for them; but he frowned and 
said, "You cannot have them; they are 
not good for you." 

She pouted, a very tiny pout: '-Tou 
wore one yesterday."' 

"A.h, yes, but I am a man. It is dif- 
ferent; they are not good for you." 

In a. very little time the lips were again 
smiling and the lingers running through 
the network. She looked up at him, 
slight curiosity in her face. "What is 
this for, this network? " 

"To protect you. I put that there be- 
cause I love you. It will keep the storms 
from you, and the rain and the hot sun. 
It is a custom to put this protection about 
our women, we are so solicitous for their 
comfort." 

She looked up at him and smiled, never 
realizing that she was bound. 

The boat passed on, and others came in 
quick succession, and drifted on with the 
current. In every boat was a man-, and a 
woman bound; and in some of the boats 
were children. 

ir. 

The evening sun rested on the waters. 
White clouds, like immense sea-birds, 
covered the sky. A boat bearing a man 
and a woman and a child was slowly 
drifting. The child's dark curls hung 
over her white shoulders, and her eye° 
lashes were darker than her hair. 

They passed a bed of flowers. "Oh, see i 



the beautiful flowers! Please get them 
for me," the woman cried; but the man's 
face grew sullen and dark, as he said, 
"Have I not told you often that you can- 
not have those flowers? They are not 
for you. All the women that have gone 
in the boats before have done without 
them, and I will not be the first to break 
the custom by gathering them for you." 

Angry tears were in her eyes, and she 
clinched the little hands that lay under 
the netting. Then she said, "Unbind me, 
and let me out to get them for myself.-" 
He looked at her surpi'ised, amazed. Of 
such open rebellion he had never dreamed. 
"Hush, hush I" he said, in a low con- 
strained voice. "I would not for the 
world they heard you in the other boats. 
It is disgraceful. Why can you not be 
contented, like the others? They never 
wanted anj- but what the men have bx'ought 
them." 

Her lips parted sai^castically. "How do 
you know they are content, that they 
never want more? Perhaps they are 
afraid to tell what they want; or perhaps 
they think it useless." 

"You are very unthankful for the kind- 
nesses I lavish upon you." 

"I would rather have fx'eedom." 
"How strangely you talk I Any one 
would think you wei'e a prisoner." 
"I am bound." 

"Ah. no, you are only protected. And 
if you would lie quiet as I advise, you 
would not feel the cords." 
"Still they would be there." 
"What matter, if they did not hurt?" 
"Ah, but they would hurt, thinking of 
the injustice of it." 

"Itis not unjust. It is the custom." 
"That does not make it right." 
"We know what is best for you." 
"You cannot know. 
"Why?" 

"Because you are men. We are women. 
Y"ou can only understand the wants of 
men." 

"Your mind is wandering," he said. 
"I will go for a stroll on the shore. Per- 
haps you will be rational when I return." 
"Well, go," she answered bitterly. "It 
is ever thus you put me off. But the time 
will come v,-hen you will be compelled to 
listen to' the voice of reason." 

He was gone before she had finished, 
and the little girl came and laid her cool 
cheek against the woman's burning one, 
and they wound their arms around each 
other. Then the woman whispered with 
terrible intensity between her closed 
teeth: "]srever let them bind you tight! 
When they go to put the net" over you, 
raise yourself up as high as you can," and 
they will place it that much higher. Then 
watch how they tie the cords, and some 
night when you are left alone, undo the 
cords, and seize the oars, and go down 
the stream as fast as you can. They 
may catch you— no doubt they will— but 
no matter, you will have had a little of 
the glorious life of freedom and the heroic 
pleasure of breaking the bonds." 

The child's arm's closed tighter and 
tighter around the woman as she prom- 
ised; "I will, I will. If ever I ^et fh^ 
chance, I will break the bonds." 
III. 
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It was midnight, and a boat rocked 



the wind-tossed waters. A man and a 
woman and two children, a boy and a 
girl, were in the boat. Flashes of light 
leapt from the angry sky, and disclosed 
living clouds of black, full of suppressed 
wrath. The man at the oars strained his 
I eyes in the vain effort to find a port of 
safety, and drops of perspiration stood on 
his brow. 

The children each suggested a different 
course, and cried in their fright. The 
woman leaned on her elbow and scanned 
the water. Her lips were white and set, 
as much in anger as in fear, as she now 
directed to the right and now to the left. 
"Oh, if I were only free! I could help 
you guide the boat," She moaned and 
beat at the net till her hands were blis- 
tered. 

"Oh, no, no!" he quickly answered, 
"the work would be too rough for you; I 
could not think of letting you do it. It 
would kill you." 

"Ah, why will you talk sophistry in 
such a time as this? You know well that 
work does not kill half so many as idle- 
ness does. How do you know my strength? 
You have never tested it. You have never 
encouraged or tried to help me to develop 
into anything but what I am, a woman 
bound. I do not mind it so much in the 
sunshine, but when the storms come, 
these cords seem to cut through the flesh 
into my heart, when I see my children in 
danger and you trying to steer the boat 
alone, when I know two are needed for 
the work, and I am compelled to lie here ' 
bound. See even now how the storm rages 
and roars about us, and the children cling 
crying to my skirts! They know as well 
as I do that I am bound, and that my 
promises of protection are lies. They 
know that I have not the power to pro- 
tect them, since power to x>i-'otect myself 
is taken fi-om me." 

There was bitterness and sarcasm in her 
voice, and he answered her bluntly; 

"It isn't your duty to protect; it is 
your duty to guide. They have been 
under your care and teaching. If you 
had done your duty, they would know 
what to do when this storm came. Thev 
would lie flat in the boat, and cease their 
screaming." 

"Ah, yes; I tried to inculcate that 
theory; but when the storm came they 
forgot all my teachings. How vain to 
think that I could guide when the danger 
came, guide without protecting! It can 
never be done. It is only a make-believe, 
a shift of responsibility, a mockery. It 
can never be done." She turned to the 
man with that look in her ej-es you see in 
the gazelle or the mother deer when the 
hunter catches the fawn. 

"Undo these cords," she pleaded. "You 
must undo these cords. I want to help 
my children. Q.uick, quick! Or, if evil 
befall them, I will curse the day they 
were given into my keeping. Unbind me! 
Unbind me!" She clutched and tore at 
the netting till some of the cords broke, 
but they were red in her blood first. No 
one saw it, for the storm still raged. The 
boy and the girl tried to help her, but 
their hands were weak, and they knew 
when the daylight should come the ones 
in the boats following would laugh at 
their futile efforts. 
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A great gust of wind caught up the 
l)oat and hurled the children away from 
the woman, down to the stern. The boat 
seemed about to capsize. They climbed 
to the high edge and clung to each other 
in terror. The woman saw them — a mo- 
men^-and sent a shrill scream over the 
stormy water. The next moment the 
treacherous wind again caught the boat 
and hurled it in the opposite direction, 
plunging the children into the black 
water. One wild cry, and two bleeding 
arms stretched into the unseeing night, 
and all was quiet again. 

The fury of the storm abated, and the 
wind, having spent its force, travelled 
with less noise and speed; transmitting 
sound along the river. The woman in the 
hoatrose up on her elbows Her face and 
hands were smeared with dry blood, and 
her hair was white. , The man had dropped 
the oars and sat dejectedly, his head 
drooping forward. There w^ as something 
uncanny in the woman's voice, for it could 
be distinctly heard even at a greater dis- 
tance than the fleet wind could carry it. 

Everyboatstood still in w-onder, and con- 
sternation, and thought, as she cried out, 
"0 women, why are you so blind, and so 
senseless, and so cruel? Why do you 
hring children into the world to be like 
yourselves, bound? The shackles on your 
own limbs should teach you mercy and 
consideration. If you are denied the 
right to protect your offspring, how dare 
you bear it and turn it loose to the caprice 
of the heartless storms? You are told 
your mission is to teach and to guide; but 
what avails your guiding and teaching 
when you have to abandon your subjects 
to the alluring and treacherous snares of 
an unknown sea? It is then your voices 
are needed to counsel, your hands to re- 
strain, and your love to protect. But you 
are bound; you cannot follow. For us 
there may be no hope of freedom. The 
bonds are very strong, and we are weak. 
But for the ones that must follow, there 
is hopft— nay, there is certainty, if only 
' you now do your duty. Lift your voices 
up loud and strong and ceaseless, and war 
against this bondage; make it odious, till 
the ones that tighten the cords will see 
the wrong they do, and blush for the 
blindness of the past. Make it odious, 
till the new ones to be bound will fight 
and rebel, and die before they submit to 
this cruelty that ages have sanctioned, and 
that church tenets under the unchallenged 
cognomen of Christianity have pampered 
and succored and spread." 

The woman ceased speaking, and the 
man by her side still sat with his head 
bowed. In most of the boats the women 
were raised up, intently listening. The 
men and the children too heard her 
words. Some of the faces were blank and 
some were sarcastic, and others were sad 
and thoughtful. 

After a few moments, the woman spoke 
again; but her voice was hoarse and could 
scarcely be heard: "Believe all that I say. 
I do not speak at random. I know the 
servileness of bondage, and I know what 
I could have done had I been free. I had 
two children, a boy and a girl. I taught 
them, and warned them against all kinds 
of danger. They were very attentive to 
my counsels while the sun shone, but in 



the storm, in the rapidity of the shock of 
danger, they forgot all, and were lost to 
me forever. I could have saved them 
had I not been bound— my God, my God! 
had I not been bound," 

The w^omau covered her face with her 
hands, and low moans came through the 
delicate fingers. The man looked around, 
half bewildered, for a moment or two. 
Then he took a knife from his pocket, 
and slowly opened the blade, and one by 
one deliberately cut the cords that bound 
her, and, gathering the net that had en- 
wrapped her, he cast it into the water. 
■ The w-oman's face was covered, so she 
did not know that she was free until he 
put his strong arras around her and lifted 
her up, and set her by liis side. She 
smiled at him through her tears, and 
wound her soft arms about his neck. 

"You are breaking an old, old custom,'-' 
she said. "Are you not afraid they will 
scorn you?" 

"I will not mind their scorn," he an- 
swered stoutly. "The light has come. 
Through all these years I have been blind, 
and you have borne the burden patiently 
and alone; but now I will help you; I will 
make what reparation I can. I will work 
hard to help you make others free." 

For answer she took one of his hands 
and held it in both of hers; and the boats 
glided on. But strange unusual murmurs 
were heard all over the waters. 



Morning awoke. The sun danced a 
myriad of fantastic figures on the water, 
darting in and out and over the boats. 
Flocks of birds swooped dowu to dip their 
bills in the water and then be off again. 
The place was rife with sound, and aui- 
mated and earnest conversation was heard 
all about. 

The occupants from a cluster of boats 
talked across to each other. Others joined 
them. The few^ grew into an army that 
thickly studded the space, until little 
room was left between. 

They were discussing the bold and im- 
passioned utterances they had heard in 
the early morning, and the later speech 
by the man who had unbound the woman 
with the white locks and blood-stained 
hands. 

One girl's voice was heard above all the 
others, and soon every eye was on her. 

She stood gracefully poised on the seat 
of the boat, her back foot flrmly set, indi- 
cative of determination and concentrated 
force, while tlio front foot lightly rested a 
little to the side, as if on the alert and 
ready for any action. She was not a fully 
developed woman, but a chrysalis on the 
banks of the river Transformation, ready 
to cross at the first signal. She resembled 
the early pink blush on a spring peach ere 
the sun's rays have had time to change it 
to the deep red of the later summer. 

"I for one will never be bound," she 
said; and her voice was clear as the water 
on which her little boat stood. "I will 
never be bound. No one has the right to 
bind me. Every soul in the world should 
be free, and no one should hold jurisdic- 
tion over another. If any one should try 
to bind me, do you know what I would 
do?" Her flashing eyes swept the throng. 
"I would take this boat and turn it over, 
and I would dive down to the bottom of 



the water, and wind my arms around 
something there, even though it were a 
monster, and I'd cling to it as long as 
there was any breath in my body ; and then, 
when I could hold on no longer, I would 
not care if my body floated to the surface, 
for then no one would want to bind me. 
Oh, I should stifle, suffocate, die, if I 
were bound. I must be free! free! free!" 
She changed her weight to the forward 
foot, and waved her bare arms esultingly 
in the air. 

From boat to boat there ran quick 
glances of wonder and alarm and admira- 
tion, but no word was spoken, until, as if 
by one impulse, a shout arose from the 
women: "We, too, want to be free. We 
demand that you cut these cords. You 
had no authority ever to place them here." 
And a few male voices joined in, saying: 
"It is only just they should he free. We 
have overstepped the law." 

In one of the boats an old man arose 
and demanded silence. Then he turned 
to the girl, who still stood balanced on 
the seat of the boat, and said, "Who is 
with you?" 

"No one," she answered. 
"How come you to be alone?" 
"I will tell you." She sat down on the 
seat and clasped her hands across her 
knees, and her eyes wandered over the 
water, and above to the blue sky, as she 
began. 

"A long, long time ago, <i man sat here, 
and a woman was with him, bound. But 
one day he went off to the mountains to 
gather something, and he never came 
back. Then the woman cried and cried, 
for she had no way to help herself. Often 
the boat ran ashore, and we had to sit and 
wait for the water to carry us out again. 
And sometimes the boat struck hard 
against a rock or a piece of drift-wood, 
and then the woman would cry in terror; 
but I only laughed, for I did not know the 
danger. As I grew older X discovered that 
I could row, and I loved the work; I loved 
to see the boat dart here or there as my 
will and muscles dictated; so when the 
woman told me that some day they would 
take the oars away, I was angry, and rowed 
all the harder and faster. I tried to break 
the cords that bound her, but I could not, 
for I had nothing hut my teeth to work 
with, and though the cords were silken 
and soft on the outside, I found a hard 
steel wire between, and it broke my 
teeth; so 1 had to leave her bound. One 
morning I found that she and the net had 
disappeared, and there was no trace of 
either, except a decayed spot in the wood 
where she had lain so long. At first I 
was terribly frightened to think that I 
was all alone; but I was more alarmed at 
the thought that perhaps some one would 
capture me and bind me as she liad been 
bound. So every day I steered away out 
to the edge of the water where I could be 
alone; then at night, when it was dark, I 
came in among the crowd. So have I 
lived, and so am I going to live." 

Her eyes came in from their distant 

travel, and rested steadily on the old man. 

He looked about uneasily, and after a 

little nervous cough, thus addressed the 

girl: 

"I am sorry, very sorry, for the state of 
your mind and for the unfitting words 
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you have so boldly spoken. I am sorry, 
too, that the women and the children have 
heard you. Such deviation from long- 
held sacred custom cannot but have a cor- 
rupting influence. Know now that what 
you call bondage is only protection. What 
more would you have than we are willing 
to give?" 

"I would have freedom." 

"Tou want to be like us?" 

"IS^o. I want to be only myself, but 
unbound." 

"Ah! you would quickly see your error. 
You would cease to be a woman. Tour 
voice would grow harsh and your cheek 
rough, and your limbs would lose their 
roundness, and the wind would crack 
your hair. In a word, you would become 
as a man." 

"What? Has the Creator made such a 
bungle of nature that the light of His sun 
will change one of a species into another, 
and that the only way to keep them dis- 
tinct is to -hide one away in the dark- 
ness? I cannot believe it! I cannot be- 
lieve it." 

The girl stood in the bottom of the 
boat, her arms folded across her breast. 
The old man leaned against an oar. In all 
the boats the children and the men were 
eagerly straining their necks for a glimpse 
of the speakers. Many of the women 
were clamoring to be free, and trying to 
tear the nets that enveloped them. 

A young man with a few masterly 
strokes of his oar brought his boat close 
up to the girl's and directly in front of 
the old man, and, without asking permis- 
sion to speak, he said: "Hear me, all ye 
here on the water. I can no longer fol- 
low this old man nor his old doctrine. 
My conscience and my reason are against 
both. There is no logic in either. He 
says, unbind the women and they will 
grow like men. That is proven a false- 
hood. Look at this girl. She has always 
been free. Is she like a man? Are her 
arms sinewy and unfair like ours? N"o ! 
Look for yourselves. How beautifully 
the wrists taper, and how graceful the 
curves of the upper arm! See her hair. 
Has the wind cracked it? Oh, no, it has 
only made it glossy and wavy and silken. 
Show me the one among you whose limbs 
are half so lovely. VVhere is the round- 
ness that can compare with the chiselling 
of her fair form? Ah, freedom has not 
made her a man, it has only added firm- 
ness to the beauty that bondage would 
never have allowed to develop," 

He turned to the men: "How would 
you like to be bound? Suppose that we 
could change places for a while, how 
would you like it? For shame! Cut the 
cords. Let every man take out his knife 
and cut the cords of the woman with him; 
then will all be out of bondage. Then 
will the kiss you receive be that of free- 
dom and not of slavery." 

There was much argument now on every 
side, but all over the water at little inter- 
vals could be seen an unbound woman 
arising. 

The young man pulled his boat along- 
side the girl's. The two boats touched. 
He stood up and addressed her thus: 

"I have something further to say, but it 
concerns not the crowd, but you. Have I 
your permission to speak?" 
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"Speak," she said; and her eyes 
from his to the bottom of the boat. 

"You are beautiful; but it is not of that 
I came to speak. Your voice is clear and 
Arm and sweet, and your eyes see far into 
the distance. If ever terrible storms come, 
the kind that toss and lash the boats to 
pieces, if you were by my side, your sweet 
voice to counsel and your eyes to help 
me, I know that my oars could vanquish 
the waves, no matter how high nor how 
hard they came. And through the valley 
and up the mountain sides we would go 
hand in hand, to gather the flowers and 
the rare specimens of ore that are scat- 
tered all around. Will you come?" 

She lifted her eyes from the bottom of 
the boat and held out her hand to him, 
saying, "I will come." 

He took her in his arms and kissed her 
there before all the crowd. 

In the evening they were seen wander- 
ing together hand in hand, and the moun- 
tains and the valleys were peopled with 
men and women and children gathering 
flowers, and chasing butterflies. 

Together tlie men and the women wove 
wreaths and laughingly crowned the fair 
brows of the children. And when they 
went back to the boats, the nets and the 
cords had disappeared. 

No vestige of bondage was left, but in- 
stead triumphant, sweet smiles on the 
faces of happy women, and an expression 
of noble justice in the eyes of the men. 

All that nii;ht the harmony of music 
was heard. Free voices filled the air with 
grand choruses, and high up in the 
heavens an invisible choir sang a Te 
Deum of praise. — Woman^s Journal. 



WOMEN TOTING IN KANSAS. 

The city elections in Kansas are just 
over, and reports are in from dozens of 
cities of every class. 

The first Monday in April, the day on 
which elections in third-class cities occur, 
was fair, and the papers reported "the 
woman vote heavy." The following 
day, election day in first and second class 
cities, dawned dark and rainy; the rain 
fell faster and the mud grew deeper as 
the day went on. I feared that this down- 
pour might cause the woman vote to make 
a poorer showing in the larger cities than 
had been made in the third-class cities 
blessed with fair weather on election day. 
But it didn't! The women went out in 
cabs and hacks, or in rubbers and mackin- 
toshes; they left their spring bonnets at 
home, hoisted their umbrellas, and defied 
the rain. I said to a group of women 
waiting their turn to enter the bootlis: 

"Bless me! you women must be a strong- 
minded lot to come out to vote in such 
a storm! Haven't you heard that it isn't 
becoming? " 

A bright young woman spoke up witli a 
trace of indignation in her manner, and 
said: "I have heard nobody say any- 
thing about the unbecomingness of my 
tramp down town this morning to take 
my place behind the counter." 

Another ejaculated: "Stuff! Pity if 
we couldn't come out once when the 
schoolma'ams and schoolgirls must come 
many rainy days with no chance to choose 
the hour." 



A third lady said: "Here comes Mrs. 

C , poor soul! Nobody said she waa 

out of her sphere when she was splashing 
through the rain to do a 'family wash' to- 
day." 

Less effort than usual was made this 
year to get women registered, yet their 
registration was larger than ever. But 
this has been true of every full election. 
I have watched it from the first. The 
gain is evident and good. More and more 
women participate as time goes on. It 
was feared that the storm might make 
the woman vote fall far below the regis- 
tration, but the results showed that the 
weather did not affect the woman vote 
more than it usually does the vote of men, 
Here are some of the things which des- 
patches and letters are saying: 

"Woman vote heavy in spite of rain." 
"Women more active than ever." 
"Rain did not keep women voters at 
home." 

"Women's tickets much scratched." 
"Women an important factor in all the 
elections." 

"Women taking as lively an interest as 
the men." 

"Unusually large number of women 
voted." 

''Women brought school board issue to 
the front," etc. Now and then appears 
the statement that when the votes of the 
men in a town were counted, Mr. So and So 
was found to have received the majority, 
and if no women had voted he would 
have been elected; but when the votes of 
the women were counted Mr. Somebody 
Else was found to have received a major- 
ity big enough to turn the scale. (The 
ballots of women are put in a separate box 
in all iirst and second-class cities, because 
certain district officers are elected at the 
city election for whom women may not 
vote.) Thus do the facts of woman suffrage 
in actual operation refute the theory that 
woman's enfranchisement will but add to 
the number of votes without making any 
appreciable difference in results, 

I hear of but four towns electing women, 
to city offices, though many elected women 
to school boards. Hutchinson has a wom- 
an city treasurer — a paid and responsi- 
ble office in a large city. This ofBce was 
up to this year appointive, but is now 
elective. It was a fine tribute to Mrs. 
Constant's ability and faithfulness to be 
elected by popular vote to the ofSce she 
had filled by appointment. 

Holton elected Mrs. M. E. Walker city 
clerk. This city had had woman clerks 
by appointment. They must have given 
satisfaction, for at the first opportunity 
granted, the people elect* d ^ women to 
that office. 

Mrs. C, A. Curtis was reelected mayor 
of Cimarron with the councilmen who 
served with her last year. 

Jamestown elected a government of 
women. The only man who will help 
administer the government of that city 
this year is the police judge.— ifrs. LavxOr 
M. Johns in Woman's JournaL 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

Tracts for use in debate, forty diffeien* 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 
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COLOBS OF PLANTS. 

Miss Estlier Thompson, in tlie *'Asa 
Gray Bulletin," disputes the dogma that 
color in flowers is solely the product of 
ligtt; and also the dostma that color is 
giTen to flowers for the purpose of attract- 
ing insects, and thus aiding in cross-fertil- 
ization. In defence of her view, she 
points out that there is as mucli variation 
in color in roots in the darkness of under- 
ground life, as in the flowers exposed to 
the full light above. She refers to white 
and yellow carrots, purple beets, red 
onions, the golden fibres of the Coptis, 
commonly called goldthread ; and she gives 
numerous other instances. In the black, 
upturned mud of a swamp, she collected 
among the network of roots, ivory white, 
l)rown, black and yellow-tinted fibres, 
belonging to various species of plants. 
Slie further contends that so great is the 
difference in the color of roots that species 
and even varieties can often be readily 
distinguished by the shades of color alone. 
She sums up by objecting to the general 
theory that color in flowers and foliage is 
a development to serve some special pur- 
pose in the individual's "struggle for 
'life.'' 

A VOICE FROM MISSOURI. 

The Springfield (Mo.) Bepublican says: 
The women of Denver have demon- 
strated the fact that as a ballot purifier 
and municipal cleanser woman is a suc- 
cess. The women of that city won their 
first signal victory on Tuesday last. Xot 
hy a system of crusades nor by prayers 
and tears was this victory won, but by 
turning out to the polls. Xor was their 
work confined to the polls. They at- 
tended the primaries and nominated their 
candidates, and then, unlike some of the 
stronger sex, did not desert them upon 
election day by staying at home and allow- 
ing the election to go by default, but 
turned out and elected their ticket. They 
were met by the saloon men with money, 
whisky and old-time politicians, but un- 
daunted they worked from the opening of 
the polls in the morning until the closing 
at night, and were rewarded for their 
efforts by seeing their candidate for Mayor 
elected by a good round majority. Strange 
to say, these women were not unsexed, 
nor were they insulted by the opposite 
sex. They were treated as ladies, and the 
election was the most orderly ever held in 
the city. 

The Republican is not a firm believer in 
equal suffrage, but if the example set by 
the Denver women is a fair sample, this 
paper is free to admit that there are many 
worse things than women's rights. It is 



quite evident that women should be 
allowed the privilege of voting at least 
upon school and municipal questions. 
Every city has its women taxpayers, and 
there is no reason why such women 
should not be allowed to vote upon ques- 
tions which directly affect them. Why 
should au iineducated, uncouth and illiter- 
ate man, who does not own as much as a 
tax title to a second suit of clothes, be 
allowed to vote upon a question which 
may entail a considerable outlay to the 
city, while a woman who is well educated 
and who may pay hundreds of dollars in 
taxes every year, is denied this privilege? 
There is neither justice nor common sense 
in such a system. The drimken dead beat 
who never earned an honest dollar in his 
life can vote a tax upon the poor washer- 
woman and almost confiscate her prop- 
erty, and she has no redress. In the ques- 
tion of school matters, the women are 
more deeply interested than the men, and 
yet they have no voice in selecting the 
school board, nor in the employment of 
teachers to whom must be entrusted the 
forming of the character of son or daugh- 
ter. Such a law is unjust in the extreme, 
and the Bepublican hopes to see the day 
when this wrong will be righted by the 
law-makers of the great State of Missouri. 



with him. I have a friend who would 
like an Armenian to do housework. They 
live on a farm and make butter, and the 
work would be quite similar to the work 

M does. 

There are several more young men who 
wish to do housework. 



A STUDENT OF INSECTS. 

Mrs. A. T. Siosson, the author of many 
sketches of "White Mountain life, is said to 
be the most indefatigable entomological 
collector in the country, besides being a 
very close, careful observer. During the 
past three summers she has made the 
insect fauna of the summit of Mt. Wash- 
ington, N. H., the subject of systematic 
study. She has collected on this isolated 
alpine summit 1,200 species of insects, 
and last summer captured over 200 species 
not included in her previous lists. These 
specimens are generously sent to special- 
ists throughout the country, authentically 
named, and the lists are published each 
year in the Entomological News. Prob- 
ably no spot in the world has been so sys- 
teruatically worked as this mountain sum- 
rait, and yet each season continues to 
yield new rarities. Very large numbers 
of species have also been discovered by" 
this industrious collector at Francpnia, and 
freely given to experts, to the great ad- 
vancement of entomological science. 



A CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold a Bazar in Lorimer 
Hall, Tremont Temple, next December. 
The more money raised, the sooner 
our cause will triumph. Every man and 
woman interested in winning the battle 
for Equal Rights now has the chance to 
help. Let us show our loyalty and love, 
and rally all our forces, friends, time, 
money, influence — whatever will promote 
success. 

There will be a meeting next Tuesday 
afternoon, May 4, at 3 o'clock, at the 
Woman Suffrage Headquarters, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. Let every one who reads 
this notice consider it a personal invita- 
tion to be present. h. e. t. , 



ARMENIANS AS HELP. 

A lady in Sandwich, Mass., who took a 
young Armenian for general housework, 
writes, after abouttwo months' experience : 

We have found him everything desired; 
in fact, we are much attached to him, he 
has proved such a faithful, wilhng ser- 
vant in every way. I have been mstru- 
mental in having Mm learn the vertical 
writing. One would be surprised at the 
rapid progress he has made. 

A lady in Laconia, N. H., who took a 
young Armenian to help her in housework 
and butter-making, writes: 

M is getting along nicely. He tries 

hard to please, and is making good pro- 
gress V his work. I am well satisfied 



THE ENEMIES IT HAS MADE. 

Just before the vote on the resubmis 
sion of the equal suffrage amendment was 
taken in the California Legislature, a copy 
of a magazine called the Anti- Suffragist 
was sent to every member, and was scat- 
tered broadcast through the State. The 
most prominent advertisement in it was 
that of a large liquor firm. The nominal 
editor was Mrs. Belle S. Spanier. ITo one 
had ever heard of her, but on investiga- 
tion she was found to be the wife of a bar- 
tender on Third Street. When those re- 
spectable people who conscientiously op- 
pose woman suffrage realize that all the 
vicious elements of society are arrayed 
in a solid phalanx on the same side with 
them, it ought to give them pause. Let 
them ask themselves seriously whether 
they wish to be allied with that crowd. — 
Woman's Journal. 



NOT OPPOSED TO WOMEN. 

An anti-suffrage correspondent of the 
Chicago Post says that, in consequence 
of the unwillingness of Kansas women to 
vote for members of their own sex, "not 
a woman was elected to office" at the 
recent municipal elections- Hutchinson 
elected Mrs. Constant as city treasurer, 
Holton elected Mrs. Walker as city clerk, 
Cimarron reelected Mrs. Curtis as mayor, 
Jamestown elected a city government 
consisting wholly of women, and cities 
too numerous to mention elected women 
on the school boards. There seems just 
now to be an epidemic of inaccuracy 
among the opponents of equal suffrage. 
On every hand they are perpetrating most 
amazing misstatements of fact. 
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SUFFRAGE FAIR NOTES. 

At the last Fortnightly, Mrs. Livermore 
reminded the members that at the Suf- 
frage Fair in December there would be 
(at the request of the younger women) a 
Mary A. Livermore table, a Julia Ward 
Howe table, and" a Lucy Stone table, to 
which the friends of those ladies were 
especially invited to contribute. Mrs. 
Livermore said: "I do not share the dis- 
like of many people for Fairs. It involves 
plenty of hard work, but there is a good 
deal of fun in a Fair. TTe get together, 
and have a good time, and get our en- 
thusiasm kindled anew by contact. The 
trouble is that we have too many other 
societies, Women's Clubs, Daughters of 
the Revolution, and ever so many more. 
But we shall make a success of it notwith- 
standing. I give you all notice now that 
I want each of you to give one thing to 
my table. I am asking every one I meet, 
and I am putting down in a book the 
name of every friend who promises to 
contribute one article, and also the name 
of the article, if specified," 

Mrs. Judith W. Smith, of the East Bos- 
ton League, gave notice that she was going 
to have a plum pudding table. She was 
asking each housekeeper of her acquaint- 
ance to contribute one pudding. They 
would easily keep from the first week in 
December till Christmas. Mrs. Smith 
said: "Ask every one of your friends, 
whether a suffragist or not, to give you 
one thing. Keep this up all sunamer, and 
it will amount to a great deal. Let us do 
with this fair as Mrs. Stone did— carry it 
in our hearts." 

Every one present who would agree to 
contribute one article to the Fair was in- 
vited to leave her name and address with 
Miss Turner at the close of the meeting, 
and the ladies flocked to do so. Any one 
in Massachusetts, or outside it, who will 
make or beg one article for the Fair be- 
tween now and nest December, is invited 
to send her name and address to Miss H. 
E. Turner, 3 Park Street, Boston. 

The City Point League will have an 
apron table, jSTothing sells better than 
aprons, and the City Point table is sure to 
be a success. 

The Dorchester League, at its meeting 
last week, voted to follow its custom of 
previous years, and make a direct cash 
contribution to the treasury of the State 
Association, instead of having a table at 
the Fair. The League will contribute 
fifty dollars, and Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, 
Mrs. Kettie C. Paige and Mrs. Mary Free- 
man are the efficient committee appointed 
to I'aise it. 

The Rosbury League will have a variety 
table, giving free play to all talents. 

Maiden promises either goods or money. 
Either will be equally acceptable. 

Chelsea promises a contribution; Hyde 
Park will do something; so will the Bos- 
ton League, and it is hoped that the work 
for the Fair will lead to renewed activity 
of this League, whicli has found its occu- 
pation almost gone in consequence of the 
great success of the Fortnightly Meetings 
of the State Association. 

West Newton will have a table, and has 
elected Miss Whiting to have charge of it. 
There is no doubt about this table's bein<^ 
a success. ° 



Natick is getting ready for the Fair, 
and has lately held two dramatic enter- 
tainments to put some money in its treas- 
ury. The scenes were taken from the 
Josiah Allen books, and represented hu- 
morous discussions between Samantha, 
Josiah, Betsey Bobbit the "clingin' vine," 
Elburtus Smith Gansey the aspiring 
politician, Sweet Cicely, Dorlesky Burpy, 
the Senator who is a great admirer of the 
ladies, etc., etc. The Josiah Allen books 
ax'e a rich mine from which comic dia- 
logues may be drawn, and such representa- 
tions require hardly any scenery, the 
scenes being generally laid in Samanthy's 
kitchen. Other Leagues might easilj' 
get up similar entertainments, and use the 
proceeds to buy material to be made up 
for the Fair. 

Waltham is already at work. The Club 
has always done well at previous Fairs, 
and will not break its record this time. 

Weymouth has heretofore made s Ik 
scrim comforters, which have always sold 
well, and it will probably do the same 
thing again; so says a member of the 
League. 

In addition to the foregoing Leagues, 
and those previously reported, it is known 
that a number of others are at work for 
the Fair, but it is hard to get them to 
send in details as to what they are doing. 
Both Leagues and individuals are earnest- 
ly urged to report. a. s. b. 



KENTUCKY NOTES. 



Suffrage sentiment is growing in Ken- 
tucky. The Mount Sterling Sentinel- 
Democrat nominates Mrs. Frances E. 
Beauchamp for Governor of Kentucky in 
1899, and adds, "Woman's voting and 
holding office is coming, it ought to come, 
and the sooner it comes the better it will 
be for the country." It says, "Mrs. 
Beauchamp has few if any superiors in 
intelligence and oratory." The Christian 
Soldier of Louisville publishes and edi- 
torially endorses an article in support of 
woman suffrage by J. E. Ray, of Asheville, 
N. C. 



PLEASANT TO LIVE WITH. 
BY MART F. BUTTS. 

"Jane is a very pleasant person to live 
with," said Mrs. Horton. 

I listened to this information believ- 
ingly, for I knew something of Jane my- 
self. But at the same time, I felt sure 
that, if she were really pleasant to live 
with, it was because she exercised good 
sense and sound reason in her efforts to 
live agreeably with others. 

I had noticed that Jane seldom omitted 
her daily walk. These outings, doubtless, 
had great power in keeping her temper 
serene and her feelings fresh and happy. 
A happy person is generally a pleasant 
person to live with. But one cannot be 
happy who is weary, bored, exhausted. 
In such a state the tendency is to be 
difficult," jealous, easily injured. Some- 
times Jane went V my house in the morn- 
ing with a little satchel on her arm Once 
I went out to give her a bunch of sweet 
peas She told me that she was going for 
a little excursion. 

"I didn't really feel much like it," she 



said, "but I find that if I do not break up 
the monotony of life by. frequent changes 
I get cross." 

Wise Miss Jane! As she went gay]? 
down the street sniffing at her flowers I 
resolved to follow her example. 

I more than half guessed at another of 
Jane's ways. I felt sure that she con- 
scientiously refrained from criticisinf^ her 
housemates. They were not perfect, but 
they were the persons with whom she 
spent her days, bound up with her in oae 
social body. One would not purposely 
injure one's own hand or foot, yet in the 
body of the family the injury of one is the 
injury of all. An unkind remark is sure 
to react upon him who makes it, while at 
the same time it involves all in the pain 
that follows. 

I have no doubt whatever that one rea- 
son of Jane's pleasantness was her good 
health. But in order to have good health 
at her age one must not overtax one's 
nervous energies. Though the road might 
be enticing, I was sure that Jane did not 
walk so far as to tire herself out. I be- 
lieved that she did not read at night till 
her eyes gave out, that she did not sacri- 
fice a week's pleasantness in order that 
some piece of work might be done at the 
exact minute determined upon. 

Happening once to be in Jane's room, I 
saw that she had a shelf full of small, 
helpful books. As I looked at them she 
told me that she called them her wing- 
strengtheners. When, like a tired bird, 
her spirit came falling to earth, a glance 
at some radiant sentence would set her 
soaring again. Ah, if Jane was pleasant 
to live with, there was reason for it! The 
flowers of human nature do not grow with- 
out cultivation. 

One especial and fragrant pleasantness 
I must not omit. Jane was given to prais- 
ing her friends— not unduly, not flatter- 
ingly, but their kindness or their clever- 
ness was sure of appreciation from her. 
Life has many clouds at the best. De- 
served praise is natural and necessary 
sunshine. Would that there were more 
Janes l~Congregationalist. 



A WOMAN SCIENTIST. 

A French woman, Madame CMmence 
Royer, has won distinction through scien- 
tific research. She was educated at the 
Convent of the Sacred Heart. Then, sud- 
denly, when she was twenty, she took her 
first flight, a journey to England and 
Switzerland. In 1859 she was at Lau- 
sanne, giving courses of lectures to women 
on logic and philosophy. The next year, 
when she was thirty, she took part in a 
competition opened by the government of 
the Canton of Vaud for the best treatise 
on taxation, and divided the prize with 
Proudhon— who had just denied the intel- 
ligence of women! Finally, in 1862, she 
took a definite place in the scientific 
world by bringing to the theories of ha- 
marck, which she had defended and de- 
veloped, a translation of Darwin's Origin 
of Speczes, with a remarkable original 
preface, in which she foretold Darwin's 
conclusions. Think of this from a French 
woman, convent -bred, of thirty-twol 
Since then she has published eight worts 
on scientific and philosophic subjects. 

Miss Katherine De Forest, who writes 
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to Earper^s Bazar, giving the foregoing 
facts about Madame Rover, and an account 
of a beautiful banquet lately given in her 
honor, says further: 

It is not in treatises and dissertations 
on the -works of others that Madame Cle- 
juence Royer . has become distinguished. 
She has been a creator. She was the fore- 
runner not only of Darwin but of Haeckel. 
In geology, in physics, and in chemistry 
she was an innovator. Her atomic the- 
ory, her theory of luminous vibrations, 
her view of European migrations, her 
criticisms of Newton and Laplace, put her 
in the first rank of scientists. Had she 
been anything but a French woman, her 
fame might have become world-wide. At 
one time there was a movement to get a 
decoration for Madame Royer. Then the 
Grovernment was not in harmony with her 
advanced thought, and then another Gov- 
ernment that might have decorated her 
fell. And so for twenty years or more 
she has lived in a sort of demi-obscurity, 
as she said, believing herself unknown and 
forgotten. Her friends, MM. Levasseur, 
Leopold Lacour, and Mile, de Sainte-Croix, 
organized this banquet under the auspices 
of MM. Zola, Anatole France, Gustave 
Geffrey, Jules Bois, J. H. Kosny, and half 
the distinguished men in Paris. 
,. One of the Americans present at this 
banquet was Miss Dorothea Klurapke, 
from the Observatoire, who has taken the 
degree of Doctor of Mathematical Science 
from the Paris faculty of mathematical 
science, and for several years has had 
charge of certajn measurements for the 
■chart of the heavens undertaken by Ad- 
miral Monchez. F. M. a. 



rado asks that the Outlook give space in 
its columns at an early date for an article 
upon the results of equal rights as ex- 
perienced in that State. This request is 
made, not in the spirit of controversy, but 
that the Outlook, which has promulgated 
the impressions of a stranger, may pub- 
lish also the actual experience of the citi- 
zens of the State. If the Outlook should 
grant this request, its petitioners agree to 
give a frank and unprejudiced exjjosition 
of .the lights and shadows of equal suf- 
frage in Colorado. 

The meeting adjourned, subject to the 
call of the committee appointed to prepare 
the statement, which is expected to re- 
port in a few days. 

Colorado women probably think that 
Dr. Lyman Abbott would do well to give 
over for a time his study of the abstruse 
parts of the Bible, such as the story 
of Jonah and the whale, and to devote 
a little more attention to the plain com- 
mandment, "Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor." 



A CORRECTION. 

Providence, R. I., Apkil 18. 
Editor Wonia?i's Column: 

In your issue of April 10, speaking of 
Colorado women who have written to the 
Outlook^ you say, "including, we have rea- 
son to believe, Mrs. iSTathan P. Hill." It 
should be Mrs. Nathaniel P. Hill. She is 
my sister, and her husband is Hon. N. P. 
Hill, ex-Senator of Colorado. She and 
her two daughters vote. Her husband 
believes in woman suffrage, and voted for 
it. (Mrs.) Hakriet J. Roworth. 

109 Bovien Street. 



COLORADO WOMEN PROTEST. 



A meeting of the executive board of 
the Colorado Equal Stiffrage Association 
was held April 17 to consider articles 
recently published in the Outlook, the 
Jfew York School Journal and other East- 
ern papers, to take action on the advisa- 
bility of issuing a brief statement for the 
Associated Press, summarizing the results 
of equal suffrage in Colorado. The fol- 
lowing communication from Governor 
Adams was read : 

It may be unkind to destroy so good a 
text for newspaper cartoons and nonsense, 
but the witticisms concerning the military 
service of women in Colorado grew out of 
the printed bill, in which the printer in- 
advertently omitted the word "rdale/' 
This word was inserted before the bill 
<;ame up for final passage, and Section 1 
<tf the new militia law, as it passed both 
houses of the Legislature and was signed 
by the Governor, is as follows: 

Every able-bodied male citizen of Colo- 
rado, and those who have declared their in- 
tention to become citizens of the United 
States, residing thierein, between the ages 
of 18 and 45 years, except persons exempt 
by law, shall he subject to military duty. 
Alva Adams, Governor. 

The Denver Da iZ^r Neics says: 

Attention was called to an article by 
Priscilla Leonard, published in the Out- 
holc of March 20, which was inaccurate 
as to facts, and misleading by inference. 
The editorial comments in response to the 
protests of Colorado women were, in the 
opinion of even the conservatives, inade- 
quate and ungenerous. 

It was moved by Mrs. ex- Gov. Routt 
and seconded by Mrs. Peavey, ex-State 
■Superintendent of Education, that a letter 
be sent to the editor of the Outlook as fol- 
lows: 

The Equal Suffrage Association of Colo- 



A SPECIMEN FALSEHOOD. 

TRENT02f, N. J., April 21, 1897. 
Editor Wommi's Column: 

1 enjoy reading your comments on arti- 
cles adverse to equal suffrage. The ac- 
companying extract from the Carlinville 
(Ills.) Democrat doubtless has its counter- 
part in many other papers: 

Dwight L. Moody asks, "Where is hell?" 
A ISTew York minister replies, "Southeast 
from Carson City and close by." Ah, yes, 
in the State of Nevada, the only State where 
such brutality as was exhibited in the Cor- 
bet- Fitzsimmons prize-fight is legalized, and 
where universal woman suffrage prevails. 
What a remarkable demonstration of the 
softening, refining, elevating, purifying in- 
fluence of universal woman suffrage upon 
the morals of the community. Htirrah for 
]S"evada, and universal woman suffrage, and 
legalized gambling hells, and legalized prize- 
fights ! 

Is the above susceptible of comment 
that will blunt the point of its harsh criti- 
cism of woman suffrage and its influence 
on public morals? H. B. Howell. 

There is no "point" to be blunted. 

1. Woman suffrage does not exist, and 
never has existed, in Nevada. 

2. In that State, the very Legislature 
which legalized the prize-fight refused to 
pass a joint resolve for a woman suffrage 
amendment. 

3. No State where women vote has ever 
legalized prize-fighting. 

This is a triple inaccuracy worthy of 
Mrs. W. W. Crannell. 

Henry B. Blackwell. 



TO SUFFRAGE SOCIETIES OR LIBRARIES. 

Editor Woman's Column: 

Since 1882, I have preserved files of that 
most ably conducted weekly, the Wo- 
vian's Journal, and will send them to 
any society that will pay the expenses of 
transportation. To a club that has a read- 
ing-room or library they would be invalu- 
able, as a better knowledge of the move- 
ment for woman's enfranchisement, dur- 
ing the last eighteen years, can be gathered 
from these journals than from all other 
sources. Emily P. Collins, 

187 High Street. 

Hartford, Conn., April 25, 1897. 
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SAVE THE BIRDS. 



The Massachusetts Audubon Society, 
founded in Boston in January, 1896, has 
for its object the better protection of our 
birds. It proposes to discourage "the buy- 
ing and wearing for ornamental purposes 
the feathers of wild birds, the demand for 
which has caused a great loss of bird life. 
It hopes to arouse a love for birds among 
the children, and so protect the birds' 
nests The enforcement of our laws pro- 
tecting birds will also be an aim of the 
society. The circulars and cards for 
membership may be obtained from Mr. 
Walter E. Tfiwing, local secretary for 
Roxbury, or of the general secretary, 
Miss Harriet E. Bichards, care of Boston 
Society of Natural History, Berkeley 
Street, Boston. 



At the Fortnightly last Tuesday, the 
members of the Suffrage Association and 
their friends enjoyed a rare treat in the 
lecture by Mrs. Marie A. Moore, of New- 
ton, on "Oursel's as ithers see us." Mrs. 
Moore is an artist, and a lecturer on art, 
and has classes in the History of Art. She 
was well qualified to speak on the subject, 
and her treatment of it was as original as 
it was delightful. She illustrated the 
lecture by free-hand drawing, and a few 
lines under her skilled touch brought out 
varied expressions in the blank outline of 
a face, in a manner almost magical. Large 
portraits of well-known persons — Glad- 
stone, Carlyle, Phillips Brooks, the equal 
suffrage leaders and others— were also 
used to illustrated different points in the 
lecture. Each feature of the human face 
was taken up separately, its significance 
discussed, and its principal types shown 
in groups of noses, foreheads, chins, etc., 
of all shapes and races. The lecture also 
treated of the cause, prevention and cure 
of wrinkles. 

This brief report does not at all do jus- 
tice to a charming and unique lecture, 
which not only held the close attention of 
the audience from beginning to end, but 
taught them an important moral lesson. 
The lecture was really a sermon, but the 
pill was so thickly gilded that the hearers 
swallowed it with delight. Emphasis was 
laid on the effect produced on the face by 
the thoughts in which we habitually in- 
dulge. 

Mrs. Livermore presided. After the 
lecture there was a discussion on work 
for the Suffrage Fair, a report of which 
will be found elsewhere. Kefreshments 
and a social hour followed. The next 
Fortnightly will be held the second Tues- 
day in October. 
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What are you doing for the SafErage 
Fair? 

Mrs. Raymond, the mother of the presir 
dent of Yassar College, has given the For- 
eign Missionary Society of the Epipha ny 
Baptist Church, Xew York, $11,000 for 
the education of heathen women. 

ilES. OiiMiSTGN Chant and a staff of 
six trained nurses have gone to Athens to 
ofEer their services to the G-reek Govern- 
ment. Lady Henry Somerset and other 
eminent persons saw them off, and a great 
crowd assembled at the railroad station 
in London to cheer them on their depart- 
ure, waving handkerchiefs and a Greek 
flag. 

The Legislature of Washington has 
passed a bill raising age of protection for 
girls to eighteen years, and provides a 
heavy penalty for fraudulent marriage, 
and for violation of the feeble-minded. 
The bill passed unanimously in the Senate, 
and there was but one vote against it in 
the House. This speaks well for the men 
who composed the Legislature that sub- 
mitted a woman suffrage amendment. A 
bill prohibiting vivisection in all schools in 
the State except medical schools was also 
passed. 

A copy of the anonymous pamphlet 
entitled "Tested by its Fruits," issued by 
the Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Extension of Suffrage to Women, 
was lately mailed to Chief Justice Groes- 
beok, of Wyoming, with a request for 
information as to whether the statements 
contained in it were true. He writes that 
some of the objectionable legal provisions 
said to be now existent in Wyoming never 
existed there at all, and that the others 
quoted in the pamphlet were repealed 
years ago. We shall publish his letter 
next week. 

The new Manual of the national super- 
intendent for the department of franchise. 
Miss Marie C. Brehm, is an admirable 
compendium of methods and suggestions. 
It contains lists of books, leaflets and 
papers invaluable for this work; forms of 
petitions; report blanks; directions for the 
holding of public meetings, and many 
other things of value to any franchise 
worker. The manual is also enriched 
with the pictures of the national superin- 
tendent and the various lecturers in the 
department. Fox- further information ad- 
dress Miss Brehm, at 1115, The Temple, 
Chicago, 111. 

A movement is on foot to secure an 
endowment for the education and support 
of the gifted deaf, dumb, and blind girl, 
Helen Keller. She has no means of her 
own, and it is,the desire of her friends to 
place her and her teacher, Miss Sullivan, 
in a i)osition of permanent financial inde- 
pendence. It is proposed to raise $50,000 
if possible, which will be invested in some 
safe form for the benefit of Miss Keller 
and her teacher, who has become an 
essential companion to her ward. Nearly 
half the amount has already been sub- 
scribed. Among the people interested in 
the movement are: Rev. Dr. David H. 
Greer, W. D. Howells, Charles Dudley 
Warner, and Edward King, treasurer, 89 
Broadway, New York. 
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New England Woman Suffrage Association. 

THE ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING of the New England Woman Suffrage- 
Association will be held at the Woman Suffrage Headquarters, No. 3 Park Street, 
Boston, on Wednesday, May 26, at 10 A. M. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will preside. 
There will be Reports of State Societies, Resolutions, Plan of Work, and ElecUon of 
Officers. All interested are cordially invited to attend. 



Woman Suffrage Festival. 

The Annual Festival of the New England and Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociations will be held at 

HOTEL VENDOME, Boston, Thursday Evening, May 27, 1897. 

Reception from 5 to 6 P. M. Supper, 6 to 7 P. M. Address 7 to 9.30. Further An- 
nouncements later. 

Supper Tickets, $1.00. 

For sale by Miss Wilde at the WOMAN'S JOURNAL Office, 3 Park Steekt. 

2t^=The number is limited to Four Hundred, Prompt application should be 
made, therefore, by friends desiring tickets. 

Mary A. Liveemore, Esther P. Bolaxd, 

HEJ7ET B. Blackwelt., Feas-cis J. Gaerison, 

Mary Hutcheso:n- Page\ Harriet E. Tur^ee, 

CQinniittee of Arranqements. 



HEALTH! REST! 



COMFORT 1 




The Jackson Sanatorium. 

DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 

established in 1858. Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
used as a Health Institution. All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. A staff of regular physicians of largfr 
experience; accommodations and service of highestclass. Superior cuisine directedby 
Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. Do not fail to write for alius 
trated literature and terras if seeking health or rest. Address, 
^^^^^^^ J. Arthur Jackson, n. D., Secretary, Box isoi. 



The triennial meeting of the Working 
Girls' Clubs opened in Philadelphia las° 
Wednesday. The Woman's Health Pro- 
tective Association will meet in conven- 
tion to-day, continuing next week. Seven- 
ty-five organizations will be represented. 



The 36th annual meeting of the mem- 
bers and friends of the Temporary Home 
for Lost and Starving Dogs was lately held 
in London. The committee stated that 
during the year the Metropolitan Police 
brought to the home 39,427 dogs. 
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FALSEHOODS ABOUT WYOMING. 

}fot long ago, an anonymous pamphlet 
entitled "Tested by its Fruits" was pub- 
lished by the Massacliusetts Association 
Opposed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women. It asserted, among other things, 
that while gambling goes on in other 
States, it is the peculiar distinction of 
Wyoming that gambling is licensed there. 
It also asserted that, under the present 
laws of Wyoming, no city or town is 
allowed to forbid gambling; that there is 
less restriction upon the sale of liquor 
than in most other States; and that homi- 
cide is held to be excusable when com- 
mitted under sufficient provocation, and 
without the use of a dangerous weapon. 
This last law, the anonymous author in- 
sinnated, was probably framed on purpose 
to secure the acquittal of persons who 
killed their fellows in quarrels arising out 
of gambling disputes. 

A copy of the pamphlet was mailed to 
Chief Justice Groesbeck, of Wyoming, 
with a request for information as to the 
truth or falsity of these statements. He 
answered that his term as Chief Justice 
bad just expired, and that he could there- 
fore reply with more freedom than when 
he was in office. After mentioning a num- 
her of other States where gambling is 
legalized, he continues: 

I am not an apologist for the law, and 
have fought it in season and out of sea- 
son. The excuse for its existence is that 
gambling would be carried on at any rate, 
and that the State ought to have some 
revenue from it, and place it where it 
could be under police espionage. Your 
people do not understand that, in pioneer 
communitieSjit is considered as respectable 
to do openly what in other communities 
is practised in secret. However, the law 
has been modified in such a manner as to 
relegate the matter of licensing gaming in 
municipalities to the several city councils. 
I am happy to say that in this, the Uni- 
yersity town of the State (Laramie), 
gambling is forbidden by heavy penalties, 
and has been for many years, and this 
result has been very largely owing to the 
persistent efforts of the ladies of the 
W. C. T. U. 

2. Our liquor laws are not less restric- 
tive than those of other States not under 
prohibition; indeed, our liquor licenses 
are very heavy, the annual licenses here 
being 1800, and in other towns S500. The 
laws and ordinances are severe against the 
sale or furnishing of liquors and tobacco 
to minors, and against the furnishing of 
the former to" habitual drunkards, 

3. The law in relation to "excusable 



homicide" was repealed over six years 
ago, and was succeeded by the Crimes 
Act of Indiana. The old "statute never 
received such an absurd construction as 
that placed upon it in the circular of the 
Anti-Suffrage Association, and it did not 
operate to shield any murderers while it 
was in force. 

4. The number of murders committed 
in Wyoming is very few, and human life 
is held as sacredly here as elsewhere. We 
are a law-abiding people. This must be 
our reputation abroad, as our State and 
municipal bonds sell at a premium. This 
would not be the case were we known to 
be a dishonest or lawless commonw^ealth, 
as nothing is more sensitive than capital 
in this resj^ect. 

5. The intiuence of the women voters 
has always been on the side of temperance, 
morality and good government, and op- 
posed to drunkenness, gambling and im- 
morality. The *'age of consent" is eigh- 
teen years, an advance, I think, on New 
England legislation in this regard. 

6. Our constitution is broad and liberal, 
and our laws are progressive and whole- 
some. Three-fourths of the jury can ren- 
der a verdict in a civil ease; our election 
laws are based on the Australian system; 
our schools are excellent, and sparsely 
settled school districts receive a stipulated 
sum from the public moneys before they 
are apportioned pro-rata among the pupils; 
child labor is prohibited, and cruelty to 
children is punished severely; our prisons 
and jails must be cleanly kept and the 
inmates treated humanely; the irrigation 
laws are the best in the arid regions; and 
in fact, our code of laws, taken as a whole, 
is progressive and cleanly. 

T. The influence of women upon our 
legislation and our elections has been 
marked. Party conventions have aban- 
doned nominating corrupt, dishonest or 
immoral men, as they cannot obtain 
the "woman vote." Our elections are 
orderly, and so are the primaries. Wyo- 
ming women have exercised the franchise 
generallv, and there are scarcely any who 
do not vote. The ladies have not been 
office-seekers. The position of County 
Superintendent of Schools in the several 
counties has been generally conceded to 
them, and they seem to excel in that place. 
The State Superintendent is a lady, and 
makes a very efficient officer. 

Impartial suffrage is firmly fixed m the 
affections of our people, and the Constitu- 
tional Convention of 1889, which framed 
our present organic law, passed the 
woman suffrage clauses with but one dis- 
senting vote. . - , . 1 ^ 

It must alwavs be borne in mmd that 
the women voters constitute only about 
one-third of our voting strength, and that 
their influence would be greater were 
there not such a disparity between the 
male and female voters. , 

We have lost nothing, but have gained 
much, bv twenty-eight years of equal 
rights, and we have been taught by the 
best teacher, Experience, to beheve with 
Emerson that, if all the vices are to be 
represented as political factors, some of 
the virtues should be. W e have fewer in- 
sane, fewer divorces and fewer ^resident 
criminals in proportion to our population 
than the male suffrage States. These 
claims can be easily verified. 

The moral tone of our State is improv- 
ing owing to the influence of the women 
efetors who are as modest, womanly and 
Gotfelrlng as those of New England; and 



we would not discard the "home element" 
in our politics if we could. 

Sincerely yours, 

H. Y. S. Geoesbeck. 
Laramie, Wy. 

Hon. H. Y. S. Groesbeck's statement in 
regard to the small percentage of divorces 
in Wyoming is more than borne out by 
statistics. Full suffrage was granted to 
the women of Wyoming in 1869- Accord- 
ing to the U. S. Census, during the twenty 
years from ISTO to 1890, divorce in the 
United States at large increased about 
three times as fast as the population. In 
the group of Western States, omitting 
Wyoming, it increased nearly four times 
as fast as the population. In Wyoming it 
increased only about half as fast as the 
population. 

Yet in Wyoming, as in most other 
Western States, divorce is not particularly 
difficult to obtain. This makes it the 
more remarkable that so few persons wish 
to be divorced. Evidently, the result of 
equal suffrage has not been to break up 
the home. Alice Stone Blackwell. 



THE SITFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 

Speaker Bates of the Massachusetts 
House of Representatives, Rev. Ida C. 
Hultin, Eev. Dr. Lorimer, and Represen- 
tative Jones of Melrose are among the 
speakers who have promised to be present 
at the Woman Suffrage Festival on May 
27, besides Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Livermore, 
Mr. Garrison, Mrs. Cheney, and the *'old 
guard" generally. Those who want tickets 
should secure them early. 



ANNUAL MEETING OF "ANTIS." 

On Wednesday afternoon, April 28, there 
was held in New York the annual meeting 
of the "New York State Association Op- 
posed to the Extension of the Suffrage to 
Women." The representation was so 
small that the drawing-room of the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Gilbert E. Jones accommo- 
dated all who cared to come. Mrs, Arthur 
M. Dodge read an extraordinary report of 
the work of the Association during the 
year, claiming that the efforts of the 
"antis" had defeated suffrage all over the 
United States. No mention was made of the 
successes in Idaho, So, Dakota and Wash- 
ington, and the figures of the vote in the 
British House of Commons were reversed, 
so that the signal victory there was made 
to seem a defeat, and the bill for Parlia- 
mentary suffrage was declared killed. The 
report closed by asserting that "Legisla- 
tures are universally inclined to grant 
what women ask, but that the appearance 
of even a few women in organized oppo- 
sition to the demand for the ballot is 
sufficient to defeat it." 



A very bright equal suffrage drama, for 
two performers, is one of the features of 
the Woman's Journal this week. 
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WOMEN AND THE SCHOOLS. 

A Boston teacher writes to the Wo7yian\s 
Journal: 

At the meeting of the School Board, 
reported in your last issue,' Mr. "Anderson 
laid down the following proposition: "The 
elementary schools of Boston are to-day 
in an unsatisfactory condition, as a result, 
largely, of the preponderance in them of 
women teachers." 

The course of reasoning by which he 
establishes this proposition is as follows: 
Pirst premise, the work accomplished in 
the elementary schools is of poorer quality 
than it was twenty years ago. Second 
premise, the discipline has, during tlie 
same period, deteriorated. Third premise, 
the number of male teachers is propor- 
tionally less than it was twenty years ago. 
Conclusion, the deterioration of the 
schools is due to the decrease in the pro- 
portional number of male teachers. Evi- 
dently there is a missing link in the chain 
of reasoning. That missing link must 
plainly be, in order to lead up to Mr. 
Anderson's conclusion, men are better 
teachers and disciplinarians than women. 
Supplying this before Mr. Anderson's 
conclusion, we have a complete chain of 
reasoning, and if the chain be sound in 
every part the women must be content to 
bear meekly the pointing of the finger of 
masculine scorn. 

But let us examine the premises: 
First, the quality of the work is poorer 
than it was twenty years ago. Is it? I 
think the evidence Mr. Anderson brings 
on this point should be admitted as con- 
clusive. He says it is the testimony of 
nearly all the High School masters that 
the children entering their schools are not 
as well prepared as they were twenty 
years ago. Large numbers of High School 
assistants, as I happen to know, testify to 
the same effect. It is not reasonable to 
suppose that so many intelligent men and 
women would be all mistaken on a matter 
about which they have the best possible 
means of information. Therefore, we 
will admit the first premise. 

Second, the discipline of the elementary 
schools is weaker than it was twenty 
years ago. Is this so? If I were to rely 
wholly on the results of my own observa- 
tion, I should say that it is distinctly not 
so. Still, there is abundant reason why 
it should be "true, and as the field of 
observation of anyone person must neces- 
sarily be limited, I am willing to disre- 
gard my own observations and accept the 
dictum of the supervisors, viz. : that when 
they began their work in the schools, 
some twenty years ago, the discipline was 
better than it is to-day. The second 
premise, then, may stand. 

Third, the proportional number of men 
teachers is less than it was twenty years 
ago. This premise, unless my arithmetic 
is very much at fault, is not true. I do 
not happen to have at hand the manual 
for IStT, but I have compared 1874 and 
1894, and the result would not vary greatly 
from that obtained by comparing 1877 and 
1897. In 1874 there were, I think, 573 
regular teachers in the grammar schools 
—special teachers being excluded — of 
whom 87, or 15 per cent., were men. In 
1894 there were 675 teachers, of whom 
109, or 16 per cent., were men. I have 



run through the manuals hastil}', but I 
think my result is substantially correct. 

Evidently, Mr. Anderson's proposition 
falls to the ground with the failure of 
this premise. If the proportional number 
of women teachers is about the same that 
it was twenty years ago, the admitted 
deterioration of the schools during the 
last twenty years clearly cannot be charged 
to a growing preponderance of women. 

But just for the sake of completing the 
inquiry into the premises essential to the 
drawing of Mr. Anderson's conclusion, let 
us examine the premise which he neces- 
sarily implies: Men are better teachers 
and better disciplinarians than women. 
As to their being better teachers, I have 
not, and I suppose Mr. Anderson lias not, 
anything to offer in the nature of evidence. 
We can only set opinion against opinion. 
Men generally think men are better teach- 
ers than women, and women generally 
think women are better teachers than 
men. It is probable that both opinions 
rest mainly on prejudice, and the expres- 
sion of either by those who hold it is in 
very bad taste. But to the alleged super- 
iority of men as disciplinarians, I can offer 
something in the natui-e of evidence tend- 
ing to disprove the allegation. Recently 
we have had two fires in Boston school- 
houses in which the executive head was a 
man. On both occasions that vigorous 



for the discussion of educational ques- 
tions, I will not point out here just the 
place or places where the blame belongs- 
but I am ready to lay before Mr. Ander- 
son several propositions upon the subject 
which I think I can establish to his satis- 
faction. 



SUFFRAGE FAIR NOTES. 



central authority necessary to prevent a 
panic was lacking, and on both occasions 
a panic occurred. In one case the master, 
though present, was ill, but in the other 
case the master was present and physically 
sound, so far as appears; yet on both 
occasions the discipline of the school was 
not equal to the strain upon it, and a con- 
dition of disorder prevailed, dangerous to 
life and limb. How different the conduct 
of affairs at the Cambridge fire, a few 
weeks ago! Here the principal was a 
woman. Steadily as a company of vet- 
erans, the children, some of whom had 
actually seen the bursting flames, marched 
down the stairs and out at the doors, not 
a file broken, not a step out of line, not a 
cry uttered. That was discipline- the 
Boston cases were otherwise. The par- 
ents and the city government of Cam- 
bridge have since given proof that they 
know good discipline when they see it, 
and I doubt whether they would feel 
quite safe about exchanging their woman 
principal for a man from Boston. I know 
that one swallow does not make a sum- 
mer, and these three cases do not prove 
that women are better disciplinarians than 
men, but they tend to prove it, and they 
are worth more as evidence than the con- 
trary opinion of thousands of male teach- 
ers. By the way, it is generally forgotten 
that educational experts are not all of the 
male sex. When expert opinion on such 
matters is needed, womep experts, as well 
as men, should be summoned. 

It seems to me that Mr. Anderson's 
proposition is not established. It is not 
possible to lay the blame for the deteriora- 
tion of the elementary schools during the 
last twenty years— admitted on the testi- 
mony of the superintendent, supervisors 
and high school masters— upon the women 
teachers. It belongs elsewhere. As this 
communication is addressed to a woman 
suffrage journal, which could hardly be 
expected to afford space in its columns 



A meeting of those interested in the Fair 
was held on Tuesday afternoon at 3 Park 
Street, Boston. The great meeting to 
express the sympathy of American women 
with Greece diminished the attendance; 
but those who came were in earnest, and 
a number of excellent plans were laid. 

Mrs. Anna C. Hallowell, of West Med- 
ford, will have a table furnished with 
wrapping paper, twine and baskets, for 
the patrons of the Fair to use in taking 
their purchases away; also with ornamen- 
tal baskets for sale. 

Mrs. Ednab D. Cheney and Mrs. Geo. 
A. O. Ernst, of Jamaica Plain, were pres- 
ent, and promised that the friends in 
Jamaica Plain should furnish a table. 

As it is felt that each table ought to be 
a really fine one, several of the smaller 
Leagues, that could not make a large show- 
ing separately, will take a table together. 
Thus Woburn, Winchester and a third 
League will probably unite in a table. 
Watertown expects to unite with Wal- 
tham, and the friends in South Framing- 
ham with iSTatick, and perhaps with 
Wellesley also. There is talk of Maiden 
and Chelsea joining with Somerville. 

City Point will take two tables. This 
League includes so many young people 
that its "junior contingent" will have a 
table of their own, and will make a spe- 
cialty of paper novelties. They will -be 
glad to take orders for lamp or candle 
shades of any color desired, also for arti- 
ficial flowers, butterflies, or anything else 
that can be made of crepe paper. Suf- 
fragists in want of such articles need not 
wait for the Fair, but can be supplied at 
once, and the proceeds will go to the 
Junior City Point table. Orders maybe 
addressed to Miss Abbie M. Evans, 823 
Broadway, South Boston. The older 
members of the League will have an apron 
table, as xisual. 

It was voted to invite Mrs. Hallowell, 
who is a granddaughter of Lucretia Mott, 
to name her table the Lucretia Mott table. 
The ladies present from Roxbury will 
propose to their League that the Rosbury 
table be named for William Lloyd Garri- 
son. 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney made many val- 
uable suggestions, drawn from her ex- 
perience in the Hospital Fair and in the 
Antislavery Fairs. She said that in the 
old times they often had what they called 
"Dame JTature's table." Here all sorts 
of natural objects were- arranged by Miss 
Goddard with exquisite taste- crystals, 
shells, bouquets of dried grasses which 
sometimes contained a tiny bird's nest, 
etc., etc. These brought good prices. 

The Warren League, at its annual meet- 
ing last week, voted to work for the Fair. 

There wnll be a table where candy and 
hot chocolate will be dispensed. Any 
League or individual that would like to 
take charge of getting up this table is 
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invited to communicate ^yith Miss U. E. 
Turner, 3 Park Street, Boston. 

Another thing suggested was a table 
of dressed dolls, of all sorts, from wax 
dolls in silk attire to the rag babies wliich 
give children just as much delight, 
Dolls with shagbarks for heads sell 
rapidly, and few things please cbildren 
better than dolls made of common clothes- 
pins, dressed, and with tbe upper end 
painted to represent a face. 

It was suggested that many persons 
dislike machine-stitched sheets and p How 
cases, and that hand-hemmed ones always 
find a ready sale. 

Jlrs. Cheney says she^ thinks it is time 
for all those who believe in woman 
suffrage to "get up on their feet and do 
something," and she is throwing herself 
into the work with energy. Mrs, Judith 
W. Smith says she has never found so 
many people ready and glad to cooperate 
in the work of a Suffrage Fair before. 

Every one is urged to look out for two 
classes of people whose belp should be 
enlisted— those willing to give material 
to be made up, and those willing to give 
time to making it up. 

Tlie first contribution for the Fair has 
been received already, seven months in 
advance, from that true and tried friend, 
Miss Sarah E. "Wall. It is an immense tea 
■cozy that was given Harriet Jacobs when in 
England. It is too large to be used in 
this country, but is beautifully made, and 
willbeof interest from its associations. 



HOW TO WALK WELL. 

A newspaper correspondent says that 
theifvomea of Ahmedabad "have learned 
the art of walking like queens.'* 

hi my limited experience with queens I 
have never seen one walk so well as does 
the stately working-woman of Ahmeda- 
bad. This is partly due to the fact that 
the latter wears only a short skirt and a 
«ash, with sometimes a loose half-bodice. 
Ease in attire- is not, however, the main 
reason for tbe free gait and lofty carriage 
so conspicuous here; yet the secret is so 
simple that it is strange no fasliionable 
boarding-school has caught it and adver- 
tised to turn out American girls that can 
walk. Let any young woman try this 
receipt; Put a wad of cloth or straw on 
the head and balance on this a small jug 
or pail, walking around in the position 
enforced by the balance. I think an hour's 
daily exercise of this sort might improve 
health as well as carriage; at any rate, 
it would produce something better than 
the dragon stride of the English girl or 
the usual amble of her Yankee cousin. 



Claybury Asylum, England. She has had 
much experience, and was lately on the 
staff of a fever hospital. Dr. Benson, the 
woman who last held the post at Claybury, 
has been appointed to a Government hos- 
pital in Madras, at a salary of §4,000 a 
year. 

Dr. Louise A. Murray, a graduate of the 
medical college of Syracuse University, 
has just been appointed Public Vaccinator 
for Syracuse, N. Y. A New York phy- 
sician writes: "So far as I know, this is 
the first example of that fairly easy and 
lucrative ofEce falling to a woman. Dr. 
Murray will fill it well." 

Dr. Mabel Spencer, of Riley County, 
Kansas, is said to be the only legally ap- 
pointed woman health officer in the United 
States. Her home is in Manhattan, the 
county seat. She is a graduate of Kansas 
City Homoeopathic College, and her official 
honors rest lightly on her shapely shoul- 
ders. She keeps the record of births and 
deaths, sees that doctors and dentists are 
duly registered, looks after the inmates of 
the poor-farm, etc., and makes quarterly 
reports to the secretary of State. 



WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

The Hon. Ella Scarlett, sister of Lord 
Abinger, is studying surgery at the Lon- 
don School of Medicine, to qualify herself 
for medical work in India. 

The annual meeting of the DufEerin 
Fund was recently held in Calcutta, the 
Viceroy, Lord Elgin, presiding. The an- 
nual report showed that over 1,300,000 
women had been treated in the hospitals 
connected with the fund, or more than 
double the number treated in 1S93. The 
work is regarded with constantly growing 
favor and sympathy by the natives. 

Miss Sinclair, a fully qualified surgeon, 
has been appointed by the Asylums Com- 
mittee of the County Council as doctor at 



AID FOR THE GREEKS. 

American women sympathize warmly 
with the Greeks. At the meeting held in 
Faneuil Hall Tuesday afternoon, in re- 
sponse to the appeal of the AVoman's 
Union of Atliens, the historic hall was 
crowded with women from every walk in 
life, and the pale blue and white colors of 
Greece predominated among the flowers. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided, and 
there were many prominent persons on 
the platform. 

At intervals the band of the Perkins In- 
stitution for tilt Blind played selections. 

The hall was crowded long before the 
advertised time. At 2.45 the band struck 
up a lively Grecian air, and soon after 
Mrs. Howe introduced the Rev. Dr. Ames, 
who offered prayer. 

Mrs Howe, in opening, said, in part: 

We meet to day in this hall, consecrated 
to manv and precious memories, to ex- 
press our sympatliy with a brave people 
tluit dares 'to make a stand for justice, 
freedom and civilization against intolera- 
ble tyrannv, inhuman degradation and 
heathen barbarism. And we, free women 
of America, in this year so near the close 
of the 19tli century, dare also to take our 
stand asrainst tlie wicked and selfish diplo- 
macy of the nations which, in this critical 
contest, are renegade to the faith that has 
secured to them m great part the comforts 
and immunities which they themselves 
now enjoy. We are not, however, here 
to-day to execute justice upon these de- 
linquents, as we women are non-combat- 
ant« Our office is to keep the world s 
peace But when it must be broken, we 
should step in and bind up the criiel 
wounds that every war must make. \Ve 
answer to-day the agonized_ appeal made 
bv the women of Greece, their noble Queen 
-It their head, for the means to feed, 
clothe and shelter thousands of destitute 
exiles and fugitives, to whom Athens has 
offered the only possible place of refuge in 
present emergencies. 

It is not the first time I have spoken on 
this theme. In season and out ot season I 
have exhorted the women of our own 
community to combine tl^eir forces for an 
orc-anized effort in behalf of Greece. A 
general movement cannot be put on foot 
in a day. but now that sympathy is truly 
Lroused, and energetic and able hands 
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are pledged to administer the trusts of 
this great obligation, we may hope that no 
measure will be neglected which will put 
the seal of action on our good intentions. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore followed. After 
i-eviewing what Greece had done for the 
world in art, literature and civilization, 
she showed how effectively the women's 
clubs could raise money and do a great 
work to help the cause. I wish, she said, 
we could send a well-drilled army of 100,- 
000 men. (Great applause.) She showed 
how the Turks degrade women, and eulo- 
gized the Armenians in America, who, 
poor as they are, had sent $130,000 to the 
relief of their kindred in Turkey. The 
women of Boston, she said, can at least 
equal their efforts. An enormous sum 
could easily be gathered and sent from the 
women's clubs alone. I am not in favor of 
civil war, but I favor war on the barbarous, 
ungodly and diabolical Turks. They are 
robbers and brigands, encouraging noth- 
ing elevating, but everything degrading. 

Other speakers were Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, Mrs. Julia 
Osgood, Mrs. Abba Goold Woolson, Mr. 
Anagnos and Mr. Sanborn. 

A collection of $300 was taken up, 
which was raised by pledges to $500. 



HONOR TO GRANT. 

All Americans have good cause to honor 
Gen Grant, but there are reasons why 
women especially should remember him 
with gratitude. He was strongly opposed 
to the licensing of the social evil by the 
State, and he hated coarse conversation. 
It has often been told how an officer once 
came up to a group of military men, say- 
ing: "Oh, boys, I have such a good story 
to tell you! There are no ladies present, I 
believe?" Gen. Grant answered curtly, 
"No, but jjlease to remember that there 
are gentlemen present." The story was 

not told. 

» 1 ^ 

ARMENIANS AS HELP. 

There are still some Armenian young 
men available for housework. A lady in 
South Natick, who took one, writes: 

I am glad to tell you that in the main 
David succeeds well. He excels in clean- 
ing the house, and makes and bakes the 
bread well. His spirit is respectful and 
willing. 

An Armenian with a wooden leg, but 
with the full use of his hands, and very 
willing to work, is looking for a means to 
eai*n his living. Can any one put him in 
the way of employment? 



LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the helio- 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or (2) as 
a premium for three new subscribers to 
the Woman's Column; or (3) to any old 
subscriber wbo pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends two 
new subscribers. 
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■ Mrs. Anna L. Digos has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Girls' In- 
dustrial School at Beloit, Kansas. 

A recent estimate shows that twenty- 
two acres of land ai'c necessary to sustain 
one man on fresh meat; while the same 
area, if devoted to wheat culture, would 
feed forty-two people; if to oats, eighty- 
eight, potatoes, Indian corn, and rice, 
176; and, if to plantain or bread-fruit, 
over 6,000 people. 

Mks. Elizabeth Cady Stanton con- 
tributes to the Woman s Journal this 
week some interesting reminiscences of 
the time when Napoleon's remains were 
brought from St. Helena to Paris, amid 
demonstrations of regard such as have just 
been lavished on General Grant. Mrs. 
Stanton was then visiting Europe, a bride. 

A bill for the, discouragement of a cer- 
tain kind of marksmanship has been intro- 
■ duced in the Kentucky Legislature. The 
proposed measure makes it a misdemeanor 
to throw an egg at a public speaker, and a 
felony to hit him with it. No Kentucky 
women have indulged in egg-throwing, so 
far as heard from. Yet we are still told 
that women are too emotional to take part 
in politics. 

A Hindu women's club house, the first 
of its kind, has just been opened in Ahme- 
dabad. It is a sort of native gymkhana, 
or esercise hall, exclusively for Hindu 
ladies. These ladies lately put their hall 
at the disposal of the Gujarat "Educa- 
tional Conference," at which the principal 
topic discussed was education for women. 
The club house is a two-story building 
of marble, well ventilated, and with a gen- 
eral appearance of being all windows, so 
light and airy are the rooms. 

Bishop Doane, of Albany, has written a 
circular letter to the Episcopalians of his 
diocese, reminding them that in 1899 he 
will have been bishop thirty years, and 
appealing for §100,000 as an endowment 
for the cathedral in Albany, begun by him 
twenty years ago, but not yet finished. 
If Bishop Doane has learned as little dur- 
ing the last thirty years on other living 
issues as he has on the woman question, 
it will be of little use to complete the 
cathedral until there is a wiser bishop to 
preach in it. — Woman'' s Journal. 

The philanthropic section of the Chi- 
cago Woman's Club has begun a series of 
meetings in aid of the "Slum Sisters," a 
part of the organization of the Salvation 
Army, who live and work among the tene- 
ments. The Kitchen Garden Association 
has a natural connection with this club, 
and has just given its third annual exhibi- 
tion at the club rooms. The work of this 
particular society aims at the final intro- 
duction into the public schools of a de- 
partment of household and domestic 
instruction for girls, which shall occupy 
the same place in the ordinai'y school 
course that manual training for boys now 
does. It has been in existence fourteen 
years, and has just won permission to put 
the course to actual trial in three of the 
schools for one year, provided the so- 
ciety can support the classes, after which, 
if the school board becomes convinced of 
its practical use, it will probably be per- 
manently adopted. 



HEALTH ! REST ! COMFORT ! 



'*\''- >* .i 




The Jackson Sanatorium. 

DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N, Y. 

established in 1858. Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
used as a Health Institution. All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. A staff of regular physicians of large 
experience; accommodations and service of highest class. Superior cuisine directed by 
Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. Do not fail to write for illus- 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. Address, 

J. Arthur Jackson, fl. D., Secretary, Box 1501. 



LEGAL STATUS OF WOMEN. 

Editor Woman's Column : 

The Committee on Course of Study in 
Political Science have issued a book called 
"Legal Status of Women." It has been 
compiled by Miss Jessie J. Cassidy. A 
great deal of labor has been put upon it, 
and careful investigations have been made 
into the present condition of the laws con- 
cerning the women of the United States. 
It is a book of especial value to all women, 
and a handy book of reference. It has 
been printed in pamphlet form and sells 
at 25 cents, post-paid. Every Women's 
Club, W. C. T. U., Suffrage Association 
and individual woman who wishes to 
know ber own status in her State, should 
possess herself of one of these pamphlets. 

It is a fact well known to all suffragists 
that a large number of States have granted 
partial suffrage, but there are very few 
persons who can tell just which States 
these are, and what form of suffrage is en- 
joyed by the women within them. There 
are so many different qualifications of the 
ballot in these States that' the conditions 
are very confusing. Before deciding upon 
the value of the results in these States, 
the student of woman suffrage should be 
thoroughly informed concerning all the 
conditions which surround its operation. 
A table giving all this information has 
been carefully prepared, and is inserted in 
this book. A table giving the suffrage of 
foreign countries is another feature. ^The 
law practice in many States differs con- 
siderably from the written law, and not 
infrequently courts construe the law quite 
differently from its reading. For this 
reason superficial observers are apt to 



consider the law liberal in a State where 
some decision of liberal construction has 
been pronounced. This book gives the 
law as it stands upon the statute books, 
and is brought up to date. The laws are 
stated carefully in every State upon the 
topics named. The following table of 
contents will probably most clearly an- 
nounce the value of the book: 

Chapter I. Woman's Position in the 
Past; Early Condition; Beginnings of 
Modern Changes. 

Chapter II. Property Rights of Married 
Women in the United States. Introduc- 
tory. Table I: Control of Property; In- 
testate Estates; Bight to Support 

Chapter III. Divorce. Introductory. 
Divorce Laws in the United States. 

Chapter IV. Guardianship of Children. 
Introductory. Laws in States where Par- 
ents are Equal Guardians; Laws ia States 
where Parents are Unequal Guardians. 

Chapter V. The Age of Protection. In- 
troductory. Table II: Age of Consent in 
1896. Penalties for Rape. Table III: 
Progressive Legislation. 

Chapter YI. Criminality among Women. 

Chapter VIL Woman Suffrage. Intro- 
ductory. Table lY: Woman Suffrage in 
the United States. Table Y: "Woman 
Suffrage in Foreign Countries. 

Orders may be sent for this book to the 
Headquarters, 107 World Building, ^'eff 
York. Cai'vRIe Chapmax Catt. 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Eights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Yerse, compiled by Eev. A>t«'A 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blacewbll, and 
Lucy E. Anthony. For sale at Wojiak's 
Journal Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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WOMEN VOTING IN DEL AWAKE. 

Tie iliddletown (Del.) Transcript of 
Hay 3 announces, in the following leading 
editorial, that the women of that city will 
vote on a tax qualification: 

WOMEX WILL VOTE. 

There Tvill be an important election in 
Middleto^vn on Monday, and the women 
are going to vote, in compliance with the 
law passed at Dover four years ago, giving 
every taxpayer, irrespective of sex, the 
right to vote at said election either in per- 
son or by proxy, the same being entitled 
to one vote for every dollar of town tax 
paid by "him, her, or it" within one year 
preceding the election. There \YiU be no 
politics in it, and the suffragists and anti- 
suffragists, conservatives and ultras will 
go to the polls together to name a man to 
be a member of the Board of Light and 
"Water Commission for five years ensuing, 
for which office an honest, good-sense, 
practical business man is wanted; and the 
women, vrho own two-thirds of the prop- 
erty in Middletown and pay two-thirds of 
the town taxes, are very glad to have a 
chance to say who they want and don't 
waatto manage the town wells, furnaces, 
and finances, and they don't seem one bit 
afraid of being unsexed thereby. In fact, 
the iliddletown women have voted on 
several former occasions, and the world 
wagged on much the same. When they 
returned home from the polls they found 
the sacred shrine uninvaded, their hus- 
bands and little ones, and even their darn- 
ing bags, none the worse from their having 
been out to vote, and some of the real 
flighty ones have been heard to say that 
voting is not half as hard as some other 
things— house-cleaning and aoaiJ-making, 
for instance. Having once tried it, they are 
not only quite willing to take part in the 
municipal elections, but actually want 
tiieir franchise extended to State and na- 
tional affairs. And this in conservative 
Delaware, with her whipping-posts and 
other relics and antiquities! The men, 
too, some of them, are much in favor of 
woman suffrage. 



POLITICAL INDIFFERENCE. 

Intelligent criticism, is invaluable. As 

Kobert Burns has so well said: 

Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as ithers see us ! 

Here • comes Ian Maclaren with his 
"American Impressions" in the Outlook, 
and reads Dr. Lyman Abbott and the re- 
monstrants against woman suffrage the 
following much needed lesson : 

lYhat, however, every friendly observer 
of American affairs must deeply regret is 
the marked abstinence from politics, fed- 
eral and municipal, of the leisured and 
cultured classes in the States. If there 



be any great crisis, they bestir themselves 
and take part; but in ordinary circum- 
stauces they prefer to look out on public 
lile through the loopholes of retreat. One 
gathers that they dislike the company 
into which politicians are thrown, and the 
work they would have to do, and the per- 
sonalities to which thev might be exposed 
and the sacrifices of taste they would 
have to make, and even the rewards they 
would be offered. They refuse to touch 
public service with their flnfjer-tips, and 
so it is too largely left to place-hunters, 
wire-pullers and professional politicians, 
with results which may not be so corrupt 
as some candid critics ^allege, but are at 
least less than ideal. The patriotic spirit 
m America, and far too much in other 
places also, seems to exercise itself over 
great crises, foreign or domestic, and to 
be indiffei-ent to the conduct of ordinary 
affairs. When it 7ias its due influence, 
patriotism mill move all classes, zoithout 
exception, to give themselves to the good 
of the Commonv:ealth, w^hether in city 
or national government 



V70MEN IN SCHOOL AFFAIRS. 

An item worth noting in connection 
w^itli the financial troubles of Charles "VV". 
Spalding, the defaulting treasurer of the 
University of Illinois and president of the 
defunct Globe Savings Bank, Chicago, is 
that Mrs. Lucy L. Flower was the only 
trustee of the University who vigorously 
opposed the reelection of Spalding as 
treasurer in 1805. She gave as her reason 
the fact that his bank was not regarded 
as a strong institution, and that his sure- 
ties were comparatively unknown men. 

Because women voted at the town 
meeting of Cranford, Pa., to decide 
whether $30,000 should be appropriated 
for a new schoolhouse, Judge F. C. Wink- 
ler and James Farrell, heavy real estate 
owners, are talking of contesting the elec- 
tion. The vote was in favor of the appro- 
]>riation by a majority of 9. It is claimed 
by those opposed to the appropriation 
that many of the women voting were not 
proi^erty owners, and, therefore, not en- 
titled to the franchise. 



A CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold a Bazar in Lorimer 
Hall, Tremout Temple, next December. 
The more money raised, the sooner our 
cause will triumph. Every man and woman 
interested in winning the battle for Equal 
Eights now has the chance to help. Let 
us show our loyalty and love, and rally all 
our forces, friends, time, money, influ- 
ence—whatever will promote success. 

There will be a meeting to report pro- 
gress-next Tuesday afternoon, May IS, at 
:3 o'clock, at the Woman Suffrage Head- 
quarters, 3 Park Street, Boston. Let every 
one who reads this notice consider it a 
personal invitation to be present. 

H. E. T. 



The Cou:s-tess vo^- LI^-DEN has been 
selected by the University of Halle as 
substitute for Mr. Brandis, professor of 
zoology, during his leave of absence. The 
countess has already acted as assistant to 
the professor. 

Miss Alice Holmes, a blind poet and 
musician of Jersey City, has received word 
that a fortune of nearly 8300,000 has been 
left her by her brother, William J. Holmes, 
who died recently in California. Miss 
Holmes is seventy-seven years old, and 
has been blind since her ninth year. She 
is the author of two or three volumes of 
poems, and has been known for years as a 
musician. 

Miss Coea A. Benneson, superintendent 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association's work among the colleges of 
the State, has during the past month dis- 
tributed 2,840 pages of suffrage literature 
among the students of Amherst, Smith, 
Tufts, Williams, Clark, the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Lasell Seminary, and 
the Polytechnic Institute at Worcester. 

Mes. Lillie R. Paedee, of Salt Lake 
City, whose work as secretary of the Utah 
Senate has brought her into favorable 
notice, has recently taken an active part 
in forming the Civic Federation of Salt 
Lake. Mrs. Pardee presided at many of 
the preliminary meetings, and her good 
judgment and thorough knowledge of 
parliamentary law won much praise. Mrs. 
Pardee is described as a woman of winning 
personality, with a handsome face, expres- 
sive eyes, and a voice unusually strong 
and at the same time musical. Her friends 
predict for her a future of great useful- 
ness. 

Olive Scheei^^er has stirred South Afri- 
ca strongly by her powerful book, "Peter 
Halket, Trooper." Cecil Rhodes and 
the "Chartered Company" are uneasy 
under its vivid presentation of the plain 
facts of their rule, and its tremendous 
appeal to the conscience of England ; and 
the book has actually been excluded from 
the public library at Cape Colony — a pi-o- 
ceeding as short-sighted as it is tyranni- 
cal, since it will advertise "Peter Halket" 
and increase its sale. It is not often that 
a political work written by a woman is re- 
garded by the authorities as so dangerous. 

Mrs. Maey E. Wilcox, who was born 
in the White House during President 
Jackson's administration, has resigned 
her clerkship in the office of the auditor 
of the War Department. She is the widow 
of Representative Wilcox, of Mississippi. 
She entered the government service in 
September, .1882, as a $000 clerk, and has 
risen in grade until she now holds a S1,000 
clerkship. She was a friend of the hero 
of New Orleans. She is now over sixty 
years of age, and in feeble health. Secre- 
tary Gage accepted her resignation, to 
take effect Aug. 1, and gave her leave of 
absence until that date, being the extreme 
limit allowed by law. 
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"STICK, DIG, AND SAVE." 

A few months before lier decease, Lucy 
Stone cut from the Philadelphia Ledger 
an address wherein Hon. Chauncy M. 
X)epew counselled young men and women 
how to achieve success. The advice so 
commended itself to her that she sent it 
to some young friends, saying: '*Wiien 
you have read Mr. Depew's good speech, 
please return it. I want it for my nieces." 
Let every young reader of our paper 
;^ heed it for her sake. After commending 
Principal Peirce's *'every-time-get-there 
energy, and resistless determination to 
accomplish the result," Mr. Depew turned 
to the graduates, and said: 

The true success in life is in those ele- 
ments which enable you to be of some use 
to yourself and of some use to your time. 
It is in the elements which make you loved 
and sought by your environment at home, 
in the church, in the community and in 
the shop. Every young man who has put 
into the bank at the end of the year a 
little saving has done something towards 
the commencement of a career. Every 
naan who has purchased and owns a home 
in which he lives, and has secured an in- 
come by which he can live in it, no matter 
how frugally or how economically he has 
to live, that man is already a success. The 
rest is simply so much surplusage. 

As to what constitutes happiness in 
the world, that is a matter of content- 
ment; that is a matter of conscience; that 
is a matter of the right view of one's posi- 
tion and of one's duties in life. 

Now, I have but one rule, and I formu- 
lated it some years ago, to give to those 
who hope to succeed in the'' world, and 
that is, "Stick, dig, and save." 

When Andrew Johnson suddenly changed 
his politics, and the fear was imminent 
that he intended to revolutionize the 
Government, he wanted to remove from 
office the great Secretary of War, Edwin 
M. Stanton. - Everybody felt that Stanton 
was the citadel of nationality with so 
erratic a President. Charles Sumner 
framed a message and sent it from the 
Senate of the United States, and immor- 
talized a common English word, and that 
sentence was, "Stanton, stick." Now, 
having settled upon your vocation in life 
and decided what it shall be, don't doubt 
about it, don't be changing around, but 
stick. Take a little time to ascertain what 
your special talent and special bent is. 
One man may be a good lawyer and a 
poor preacher, and one man may be a 
good mechanic and a poor storekeeper. 
There is nothing in this world which is 
so cheap as a misfit. Ton go into a cloth- 
ing store, and the proprietor will present 
to you a garment that has in it the best 
goods and the dearest he possesses. It is 
made by his most skilful workmen in 
«very department, but he offers it to you 
at one-quarter what he does anything- 
which he will make for you, because it is a 
misfit. And a misfit, no matter how ex- 
pensive or costly, is cheap. So look out 
at the start that you have not made a mis- 
fit. It is pretty soon discovered. A misfit 
doesn't come in one department or an- 
other department of the same business. 
The businesses upon which we may enter 
can be easily divided into the professions 
and the practical pursuits of life outside 
of the professions; they can be divided 
into work which is done indoors and 
work which is done out of doors. Some 
men thrive inside with the thermometer 
at 90, and others thrive outside with the 
thermometer at zero. 

Dig hard and keep at it. There is an- 
other rule, and that is dig. Most young 
men think it is infra dig. to dig. The 
classical scholars will no doubt under- 
stand that. The great curse of the youncr 



men of the country is that they formulate 
their relations to their business thus: "I 
am hired to do such work. I am paid so 
much to do it. That is a great deal less 
than I am worth. I will do just what I 
am compelled to do and am paid to do. and 
not one thing more." The young man 
who enters business with that idea never 
rises. Of coarse, your employer cares 
nothing for you. Discount that. Of 
course, the man at the head of your de- 
partment cares nothing for you. Discount 
that. Of course, the head of your bureau 
cares nothing for you. Discount that. 
They have met with so many worthless 
men who have come along, that they get 
to think that all men are alike, and that 
they are pawns upon the chess-board. It 
is unfortunate that they cease to have any 
human interest in them. Of ten men in a 
store, young men all of the same age, nine 
of them will arrive at the store exactly on 
time or a little late in the morning. Nine 
of them, when it comes to 3 or 4 or 5 or 6 
o'clock, or whatever may be the closing 
hour, will have had thei/eyes for the last 
half-hour glued on the clock. Nine of 
them will be constantly making excuses 
of sickness or of one thing or another to 
go to a baseball match or a regatta or a 
football exhibition. There will be one 
man of the ten who will be at the store 
before it is opened. If the porter is sick 
he will open it and sweep it out and light 
the fires himself, if that is necessary to be 
done. If there is any work to do' when 
the store or shop closes, he stays there 
until it is done. If a brother clerk falls 
by the way or is sick, he steps over and 
does the work of his desk. He soon has 
the attention called to him of his employer 
or his superior. He does not have the 
sympathy, he does not have the affection, 
but he has the attention called to him. 
In every store or business there are emer- 
gencies when an alert, intelligent, honest 
and capable man is needed. If there is a 
vacancy occurring higher up, the hand of 
the employer goes out and he savs to this 
young man, "I want you to go there." It 
is not because he has any sympathy with 
him or any affection for him, but it'is be- 
cause, of the ten men, he has only one that 
fills the requirements of that position. 

Save and keep saving. Now, then, sar- 
ing. Whenever I have talked to young 
men on the duty of saving, my newspaper 
friends have come out afterwards and 
said: "Mr. Depew, you are preaching the 
doctrine of sordidness." Well, I have no 
respect for a man who is not sordid enough 
to save for his family in his old age. You 
say it is hard to save. That depends upon 
how many cigars and cigarettes you 
smoke. It depends upon how many beers 
you drink. It depends upon how often 
you are in the saloon playing pool and 
drinking at the bar. Any man whose 
habits are right, whose health is good 
who can work, can save. It is astonish- 
ing how money grows. It has been mv 
iiabit for the twenty-seven years I have 
been with the New York Central Railroad 
during all that period as its counsel, to 
have all departments of the road come in 
touch with me. Every once in a while 
during the whole of that period these men 
would state to me their condition and 
want advice. I don't know why I should 
be able to give advice any better than any- 
body else. But if you practice doing any- 
thing, you get handy at it. I recall now 
two men whom I have met— and I won't 
locate them m the New York Central be- 

New York Central would be known— but 
two men qame to me twenty years ao-o for 

sflarv' Tle^l T" ^^"^^^ *^^ --" 
k?nd nf ^}^l ^^*^ If^'l ^'^^1^ «^e same 
kind of positions and the same opportu- 
nities in life. I said to both of^?heS- 
"The time has come when you should 
begin to save. You have families. You 
^1^'^ at any moment and your families 
would be left without a dollar. ThS s J 



calamity whose horrors no tongue can 
describe, especially a young and helpless 
family. You will grow old, and when you 
grow old the service wants you no longer 
and you are laid aside useless." They 
said, "How can we save?" I said, "By 
making a rule that you will, no matter at 
what sacrifice, cut down your expenses so 
that within a certain time you will brine 
rae a thousand dollars." One of them 
followed it, and to-day the income from 
his investments is the same as his salary, 
and he can live on it. The other one, as 
his salary increased, increased his methods 
of living, went into a more fasliionalile 
neighborhood, went more frequently to 
the theatre, had a craving for society, 
began to give pretty little dinners with 
! champagne and what not, sported a car- 
riage; and to-day one, as I have stated, 
looks serenely upon old age, which is 
upon him, because he has enough to carry 
him comfortably through without care 
and without anxiety, with enough to 
leave his loved ones in comfort; while the 
other is in desptair for fear the axe may 
fall on account of age and incompetency, 
and he will be at the mercy of a heartless 
world. 

SFFPKAGE BAZAR NOTES. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Massachusetts W. S. A. on Friday 
of last week, a number of interesting 
items were reported in regard to the 
coming Bazar. 

The Belmont League proposes to hold a 
whist party to raise funds, and will have 
the use of the town hall. Roxbuiy and 
East Boston reported progress in the work 
for the Bazar. 

Wellesley Hills talks of having a kitchen 
supply table, witli rollers, dish-towels, 
oven-cloths, mops, etc. Several ladies 
said that at various Bazars within their 
knowledge, the kitchen supply table had 
cleared more money than any other. 
There is a constant demand for these use- 
ful articles. 

A table of groceries and canned goods 
was also suggested. 

The report of the work for the Bazar in 
Brookline was especially encouraging. 

In Winchester, all the members of tLe 
League are reported as interested in the 
Bazar and expecting to contribute. To 
raise the money they have pledged, they 
are making an "autograph quilt." Each 
gets an autograph and pays ten cents, and 
the quilt, when completed, will be sold. 
^ That old and tried friend of equal 
rights, Mrs, Drake, of Leominster, prom- 
ises six volumes of "The Liberty Bell." 

The Newton League has chosen a com- 
mittee of ten, each of whom has promised 
to make or secure ten articles, thus ensur- 
ing a hundred in all. 

Maiden has appropriated fifteen dollars 
for the Bazar, and will also contribute 
goods. 

Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, of Wellesley, 
offers to paint titles for tables, or any- 
thing else that may be needed. She is an. 
artist of ability, and places her paintbox 
and brush unreservedly at the service of 
the cause. 

Mr. Blackwell will contribute to the 
book table the books that come to the 
Woman's Jottrnal for review between 
now and Christmas. 

Friends in Cohasset and So. Middlehoro 
will try to secure goods,and seven members 
of the North Cambridge W. C. T. U. have 
promised to help. 
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Miss Hary "Willey is working for the 
Bazar, and asking all whom she meets to 
<;o6perate. 

SomeiTiUe will have a table with towels, 
bags, table linen, etc. 

Hyde Park is hampered by the fact that 
everybody there is working for a Y. M. 
C. A. Fair; but Hyde Park will confer 
with Dedham, and perhaps with Sharon, 
and see what can be done. 

Mrs. Metcalf, of Eoslindale, has put her 
garden at the service of the Bazar, and 
also her gift of cultivating it. 

Waltham is at work. The AYaltham 
Tvomen lately attended a "rally" at Water- 
to\ni and made good speeches, and a num- 
ber of Watertown ladies have promised to 
contribute to the "Waltham table. 

Some one having spoken slightingly of 
tidies, Mrs. Smith recommended that no 
one should discourage the making of 
tidies or anything else for the Bazar. 
•'Take everything offered," she said ; and 
it seemed to be the general sentiment that 
anything ivould be welcome, from a hun- 
dred dollar bill or a grand piano down to 
a cheese or a pin-cushion. 

It was voted to ask Mrs. Sarah W. Whit- 
man to design a poster, and to invite all 
interested in the Bazar to meet at 3 Park 
Street, once a fortnight. The next meet- 
ing will be held Tuesday, May 18, at 3 
o'clock. 

Meanwhile, everybody is requested to 
keep on asking each of their friends to 
make one article and to secure one from 
somebody else. a. s. b. 



IOWA NOTES. 



The series of suffrage conventions in 
Iowa has been a great success. During 
the first month the weather was exceed- 
ingly bad, but the audiences were large 
notwithstanding. Miss Moore aud Miss 
Shaw, who were the princii>al speakers, 
hare made many converts. 

One convention was held in Charles 
City, the home of Mrs. Carrie Chapmau- 
Catt The town is full of suffrage senti- 
ment, and the people are very proud of Mrs. 
Catt, as they well may be. A committee 
from the Political Equality Club of Charles 
City invited the business men to decorate 
their stores and hotels with the suffrage 
color and the Americau flag. All responded 
to the request, and stores, hotels, milk 
wagons, delivery wagons, and even bicyles, 
all came out in yellow, for the two days of 
the convention, May 4 and 5. 



BAD rOE CALIFORNIA WOMEN. 

IVora California a corresijoudent of 
the Woman's Journal reports a startling 
decision of the Supreme Court, defining 
the laws of that State regulating the prop- 
erty of husbands and wives, which ought 
to rouse every honest Californian, man or 
woman, to indignant remonstrance and 
efiort for reform. Had the woman suf- 
frage amendment been carried, such re- 
form would not be long delayed. The 
fact that the community property of every 
yife is the property of the husband, sub- 
ject absolutely to his control, the wife 
having only a prospective interest in it; 
that the husband, if so minded, may 



throw all the community property awav 
and that the wife has no estate in the 
property until the coniugal "community" 
IS broken by a divorce or by the death of 
the husband— seems almost beyond belief. 
It is this disgraceful condition of le^al non- 
entity which the remonstrants have been 
doing their best to perpetuate. 



THE WOMEN WON. 

Antoinette A. Hawley, of Denver, Col., 
writes to the Union Signal: 

Here in Denver the Prohibitionists did 
not have a ticket in the field, but the 
Civic Pederation— a grand body of public- 
spirited women— did, and, best of all, it 
won by a splendid majority, to the infinite 
discomfiture of corporations and gangs. 
Some of our temperance women did not 
vote because they could not vote their 
principles, but many of us felt that we 
wanted to vote for the best thing in sight, 
and so had the satisfaction for once of 
helping to win. 

The Union Signal readers may be inter- 
ested to know that its reporter cast her 
ballot at the same "greenhouse polls" 
which "Annie Laurie" slandered in her 
famous Denver letter to the San Francisco 
Exaniiner last fall. Thither on April 5 
came husbands and wives, fathers and 
daughters, brothers and sisters, and hav- 
ing with quiet and decorous formality 
recorded their opinions, walked or rode 
away, as unconscious that they done any- 
thing strange or unnatural as "if they had 
been to church. 

All over the State women are beginning 
to feel, not only the blessedness of holding 
all day prayer-meetings on election day — 
where the church bells are rung every 
hour in the day, as in Canon City— but the 
power to back up prayers with votes that 
tell "for God. and 'Home and iS"ative 
Land." 



A WOMAN VOTER IN ITALY. 

GalignanVs ^Tessenger says: 

Women have begun to vote in Italy. 
That is. one woman has voted — a certain 
Olympia Cauzani, of Castelvatere, who, 
her husband being ill. went to the urns 
aud wrote the vote for him. The Deputy 
who can boast of having obtained the first 
female vote in Italy is Deputy d' Andrea. 



A WOMAN WARDEN. 

A woman has acted as warden of the 
hospital in Sutter County, Cal., for several 
years. The grand jury of that county, in 
its recent report, says: "We visited the 
hospital, and find therein seven patients. 
On conversing with them we find that 
they are satisfied with their treatment. 
The wards and dining-room are neat and 
well kept, and they are well supplied with 
wholesome food and medicine. We find 
that the present warden has proved her- 
self efBcient and capable, and has per- 
formed her duties in a most satisfactory 

manner." 

. i^ « ^ 

A NEW LEAFLET. 

The letter from Hon. H. T. S. Groes- 
-beck, of Wyoming, published m the 
Woman's Column last week, will be 
ready in a few days as a leaflet. It may 
be ordered from this office. Price, lo 
cents per hundred. 



H 



ow Women May Earn a Living 
One Hundred and Seventeen Ways. 

A New Book. Price, 50 cents. Sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by 

MABEL L. CONKLIN. 

Purity Organizer, N. W, C. T. U. 
28 New York Ave., - - - Brooklyn, N. Y. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Eights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques aud money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should he made payable to "Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association." 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 ceuts per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Price of Douhle Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
dred of one kind, postpaid. 

Ko Leaflets sold iu numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samjiles of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are seut by mail for 10 ceijts. 

Address oxly Leaflet Department, 

Woman's Journal. OmcE, 

Boston, Mass. 



SINGLE LEAFLETS. 



Eminent Oi)inions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Whv the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, bv 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 

Souf^ Leafl.et. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
bv Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Eev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No, 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to Or;?auize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

"a Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fraijists. 

Henry WardBeecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man's Bight, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Keasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines ? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Beform, 
bv Heury B. Blackwell. 

"Valtte of the Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

"Legislative Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katheriue Conyngton. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Bight to 
Vote, bv the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Bights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Women Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Kights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucv Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell, 

Woman Suffrage, by Bev, James Freeman 
Clarke. ^ ^ ^ 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar, 

Women's Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison. „ „ , 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 
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Twenty-nine cities and towns of Ontario 
have adopted a cnrfew ordinance, forbid- 
ding boys and girls under fourteen to be 
on the streets after 7 P. M. in winter, and 
after 9 P. M. during the rest of the year. 

A thermometer intended to be fastened 
upon the oven door is one of the most use- 
ful of articles to the cook. With this the 
heat of the oven can be determined with- 
out opening the door, and the baking of 
cakes, puddings and souffles can be ac- 
complished more successfully. 

Women are inventing new industries by 
which they may make a living. An Eng- 
lish woman of rank, having lost her money, 
has begun to give lessons in playing golf. 
On the gTOund that men are naturally de- 
barred from knowing the main obstacles 
with which a woman golf player has to 
contend, namely, those that arise from 
wearing petticoats and stays, this woman, 
having successfully become a first-rate 
player, feels better prepared to teach her 
sex than are men professionals. 

Landlords in poor districts in London 
are not allowed to take the tools of a 
defaulting tenant for rent. Yet a few 
days ago a woman complained to the 
magistrate in West London that her land- 
lord had seized her sewing-machine for 
rent, and so had deprived her of the 
means of livelihood. The machine did 
not belong to her. She had it on the hire 
system. The magistrate told her that she 
could not recover it, and she would not 
only have to lose the machine, but also to 
pay its value to the firm from which she 
hired it. 

If any person deems the franchise a 
burden and not a privilege, such a person 
is under no constraint to exercise it. But, 
if it be a birthright, then it is obvious that 
no other person than the individual con- 
cerned can rightfully restrain its exercise. 
The committee concede that women ought 
to be clothed with the suffrage in any 
State where any considerable part of the 
women desire it. This is a pretty serious 
confession. What has become of the 
argument that women are unfit to vote? 
— Hon. George F. Hoar. 

The Children's Aid Society of Boston 
has placed nearly a hundred home libraries 
in the houses of the poor, trusting them 
to the charge of some carefully selected 
boy or girl, who acts as librarian. The 
Women's Massachusetts Education Asso- 
ciation carries on a system of travelling 
libraries in rural neighborhoods; and in 
Pennsylvania a society which is placing 
collections of books in street - car and 
police stations, engine-houses and other 
places where groups of men spend leisure 
time, is asking a grant of money from the 
Legislature. 

Somebody says few women would vote 
if enfranchised. Well, it often happens 
in an election that more than half the 
men refuse to vote. But if one man or 
woman wants to exercise the right to 
vote, what earthly reason is there for 
denying it, because other men and women 
do not wish to exercise it? If I desire to 
breathe the fresh air of heaven, shall I 
not cross my threshold because the rest 
of the family-group prefer the stale at- 
mosphere indoors? — Hon. John D. Long. 



HEALTH ! REST 



COMFORT ! 




The Jackson Sanatorium. 

DANSVILLE, UVINQ5TON COUNTY, N. Y. 

established in 185S. Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
used as a Health Institution. All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. A staff of regular physicians of large 
experience; accommodations and service of highest class. Superior cuisine directed bj 
Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. Do not fail to write for illus- 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. Address, 

J. Arthur Jackson, H. D., Secretary, Box 1501. 



STATE UNIYEKSITIES AND CO-EDUCATION. 

Our State Universities are the most 
democratic of all the institutions of higher 
learning, and it is due to this fact, as well 
as to a sense of justice to the taxpayers, 
already mentioned, that they were opened 
to women. But even these potent reasons 
did not succeed in securing the admission 
of women until 1860. The following table 
will be read with interest as illustrating the 
attitude of the State Universities toward 
women: 



Admitted 
Women 
. 1S71 
. 1873 
. 1S67 
. 1S71 
. 1S70 
. 1S70 
1S60 



Opened 

Ohio — Athens. . . 1S09 . . 

Ohio —Columbus . 1873 . . 

Indiana ..... 1S24: . . 

Illinois 18OS . . 

^Missouri .... 1843 . 

Michigan .... isil . '. 

Iowa iSGO ^euu 

California .... 18G9 . . . is70 

Wisconsin .... 1S49 1860 to 1803 " 

1S6S to 1S71 
,r- ^^''^ continuouslv. 

Minnesota .... I8t>9 .... igOQ 

Oregon ..... 187G . . . . ! 1S7G 

5^^^^^ I?t5t> 1S66 

2Sevada 1874 -,^-j, 

Nebraska .... 1S71 .'.'..' isti 

Colorado .... 1S77 ^ • ' • ^^'^ 

North Dakota . , 1884 

South Dakota . . 1885 '. '. 

Montana .... 1883 

Washington . . . iSii2 '. \ . . is^o 

A glance at this table will show that 
but one of the State Universities opened 
prior to ISGl has been from the start co- 
educational, but that all opened x^rior to 
that date became coeducational between 
1S61 and 1S71; and that all organized since 
1S(1 started as coeducational institutions- 
a statistical illustration of the advance of 
public sentiment on this question.— J/aw 
Wright Seioall, in Arena. 



is: 

1884 
1885 
1883 



MAr.Y E, Aherx, a well-known teacher, 
and ex-State librarian, has been appointed 
editor of the public libraries of Chicago. 

Mks. Fanny B. Ames and iliss JIabt 
Halley have been reappointed State 
factory inspectors of Massachusetts by 
Gov. Wolcott. 

The assertion that when a majority of 
women ask for equal political rights they 
will be granted, is a confession that there 
is no conclusive reason against their shar- 
ing them. And, if that be so, how can 
their admission rightfully depend upon 
the majority? Why should the woman 
who does not care to vote prevent the 
voting of her neighbor who does? Why 
should a hundred girls who are content 
to be dolls, and do what Hrs. Grundy 
expects, prejudice the choice of a single 
one who wishes to be a woman, and do 
what her conscience requires?— George 
William Curtis. 

Those who doubt the ability of women 
to conduct meetings should have attended 
the debate at Normal College last week, 
when an audience of two thousand people 
were kept in perfect order without the aid 
of the police. The chairman was a stu- 
dent in her teens, and her rap of the be- 
ribboned gavel on the decorated desk was 
as efficient as Speaker Eeed's pounding. 
The debate was on the arbitration treaty, 
and showed the four contestants to be 
alert, intelligent, and witty. They bowed 
to the rulings of the chair with a graceful 
submission seldom seen at a gathering of 
young men, and they gave full proof of 
their ability to compete with their brothers 
in the forum.— ^^. F. Jewish Messenger. 
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NEW ENGLAND FESTIVAL. 

Notice tliat the business meeting of the 
JTew England W. S. A. is to be held at 3 
Park Street, Boston, at 10 A. M. on Thurs- 
day, May 27, instead of May 26, as at 
first advertised. The change has been 
made in order to bring the meeting and 
the Festival on the same day, for the con- 
venience of friends from a distance. 

At the New England Suffrage Festival, 
to be beld at the Yendome, on the even- 
ing of May 27, there will be addresses 
by Speaker Bates and Representative Geo. 

B, Jones, of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture, Dr. Lorimer, Rev. Ida C. Hultin, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Mrs. 
PhebeS.Beeman, of Yermont, Mrs. Annie 

C. S. Tenner, of Connecticut, William 
Uoyd Garrison, Henry B. Blackwell, and, 
it is hoped, Mrs. Hannah C. Bailey, of 
Maine. Hon. John C. Wyman, of Rhode 
Island, has been invited to preside. Tick- 
ets, $1.00, for sale at 3 Park Street. 



teachers, if not fit to have any voice in the 
legislation for the schools'? 

Ne^v conditions make new laws necessary. 
Women have to go out into the world to 
work. They take offices in public build- 
ings, not because they like to, but because 
they must do so to earn a living. This 
makes the police arrangements a matter 
of importance to women, and they need a 
voice in regard to them. Indeed, women 
need the ballot on all questions iust as 
much as men do. It is said that voting is 
too public for women to participate in with 
propriety. Women attend the Horse Show 
in Ne-w York, and are on exhibition there. 
They are, in fact, a part of the show. This 
is being just as public as it would be to 
go to the polls. Women exhibit them- 
selves in the boxes at the theatre. There 
is no objection to their doing so, nor can 
there be to their dropping a ballot into 
the box. Men and women are not antago- 
nistic to each other. What elevates women 
elevates men. Men are our best friends. 
But our best friends do not always know 
what is best for us. 



Tou will lose nothing, and you will there- 
by endow the Staf;e Franchise Department 
so that it can send out literature, and 
push the Amendment Campaign." 



HOW TO HELP YOTJB TREASTJHY. 



AN OBJECT LESSON IN ST. LOUIS. 

Miss Belle I^orman received a large 
vote for member of the Board of Education 
in St. Louis, Mo., on May IS, hut failed of 
election. It was the first time that a wo- 
man had been a candidate for the school 
board in that conservative city. Miss 
Norman had the earnest support of a mul- 
titude of St. Louis women, both rich and 
poor, who used their "indirect influence" 
for her to the utmost. In view of her per- 
sonal fitness, and of the good work done 
by women on school boards in other cities, 
it is a pity she was defeated. But it is an 
object lesson for Missouri women on the 
need of the ballot. If they could have 
added their own votes to the votes they 
secured by their influence, Miss Norman 
would have been elected. 



A PLEA FOR. SUFFRAGE. 

At the recent hearing on woman suffrage 
in Ehode Island, a most effective speech 
was made by Miss Sarah E. I3oyle, a 
teacher in the Providence High School 
for thirty-flve years, and principal of the 
Gills' Department for about half that 
time. Miss Doyle is one of the most dis- 
tinguished women of Rhode Island, wield- 
ing, perhaps, the most powerful influence 
of any woman in the State. She has never 
till now identified herself publicly with 
the woman suffrage movement, and her 
speech was a surprise and delight to many 
who were not aware of the strength of her 
convictions upon the subject. Miss Doyle 
said: 

Every human being possesses influence, 
but this influence is not always effective. 
According to law, women are eligible to 
the school committee. Yet, after twenty 
years of this law, very few women occupy 
that position. Out of thirty-five members 
of the Providence school board, only one 
is a woman. What power can one woman 
have under these circumstances? Sup- 
pose the case were reversed and only 
one man was a member of a committee of 
thirty.five, all the rest being women? 
What influence would he possess? There 
are six hundred teachers in the schools of 
Providence; five hundred and fifty of them 
are women. These women teachers have 
verylittle influence with the school com- 
mittee. They are not asked what they 
desire. Why should they be allowed to be 



Mrs. Emma E. Page, of Olympia, State 
Superintendent of Eranchise for West 
W^ashington, has brought out a circular 
of excellent suggestions for work in the 
now pending campaign for the equal suf- 
frage amendment. One of these might 
well be adopted by other State superin- 
tendents of franchise, and by local Suf- 
frage Associations, or individual workers. 
The Woman/s Journal offers a cash pre- 
mium of Twenty Dollars for twenty-five 
new subscribers. These new subscribers 
need not all live in one place. They may 
live in twenty-five different towns, pro- 
vided their names are all sent in at one 
time. Mrs. Page has sent the following 
request to each local Union: "The Wom- 
an's Journal may be had for §1.50 per 
year to new subscribers. If I can get up 
a club of twenty-five new subscribers, 
I can get a premium of S20, to be used for 
amendment w-ork. That would be great 
riches for the department, and two such 
clubs would bring in double riches. Now, 
sisters, will you not raise the amount of 
one subscription, at least, for your Union? 
If you can get ten people to give fifteen 
cents each, you have it, and you have 
ten stockholder, in the Amendment Cam- 
paign. They will be like the newsboy 
who ^ave a "penny to missions, and then 
wanted to go to the next meeting, as he 
said "To see how we are gettmg on. 
If any one can give five cents, instead of 
fifteen, it will only take three such to 
make up the share. The $1.50 can be 
raised if you will set yourselves to at with 
prayer and patient work. Persuade those 
who are opposed to the Amendment to 
help you get the Journal, that they may 
read both sides. And when you get it 
see that it is thoroughly and widely read 
—don't let it gather dust. DonH fail m 
getting one subscription (get as many more 
as possible), and send to me ^o^' ^«J 
is the time ! Send the subscription to me. 



ABMENIANS AS HELP. 

Two well - educated Armenian girls 
want work. One is a doctor's daughter, 
and speaks English, but is not very 
strong. She could do light housework, 
sew, take care of children, or wait on 
an invalid. The other cannot speak 
English, but speaks French fluently. She 
is an expert seamstress (was a teacher of 
sewing and embroidery in the Armenian 
schools of Constantinople), and would be 
glad either to work with a dressmaker or 
to get a permanent position as seamstress 
in a good private family. 

There are several young men who wish 
to do housework, and two men who wish 
to do farm work. A. s. B. 



Mus. J. H. Feekch has bequeathed a 
large sum to Beloit College, on condition 
that vivisection shall never be practised 
in any department. If the condition is 
violated, the money is to go to the Amer- 
ican Humane Education Society. 

Hereafter, if we speak of the Massachu- 
setts association opposed to the further 
extension of suffrage to women, we shall 
call it the M. A. O. T. T. F. E. O. S. T. 
W., but we shall not speak of it any 
oftener than we can help. — Boston Globe. 
Miss Grace Briggs, daughter of Prof. 
Charles A. Briggs, who took her diploma 
on May 18, is the first woman to graduate 
from Union Theological Seminary, and the 
first person to receive the new degree of 
bachelor of divinity from the school. 
Miss Briggs does not expect to preach. 
She is to be professor of Greek in the 
school for deaconesses, and will have 
charge of a class in biblical study in a 
large girls' school. These two classes will 
take up about half her time. The rest 
will be devoted to helping her father in 
his Hebrew lexicon work. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



MORE TESTIMONY PBOM COLOKADO. 

The Civic Federation of Denver, Col., 
wliicli was chiefly insti'u mental in bring- 
ing about tlie recent victory of municil>al 
reform in that city, lias joined with the 
Colorado Equal Suffrage Association in 
putting forth the following statement, in 
reply to various absurd reports circulated 
of late regarding the results of woman 
suffrage in Colorado: 

We, the members of the Colorado Equal 
Suffrage Association and of the Civic Fed- 
eration of Denver, having had our atten- 
tion called to sensational and misleading 
reports in some Eastern journals concern- 
ing the results of impartial suffrage in our 
State, are impelled to issue a brief answer- 
ing statement. Self-assertion being as 
unbecoming in associations as in individ- 
uals, we should accept in silence, as the 
inevitable due of innovators, the persecu- 
tion of prejudiced critics, did their hos- 
tility affect ourselves alone; but when 
false statements are made the weapons 
with which to defeat the liberty of women 
in other States, a measure of authoritative 
self-assertion becomes necessary. 

We do not claim that phenomenal good 
has been secured by the vote of women. 
The tyranny of political machinery, made 
effective by long usage under the manage- 
ment of trained workers, cannot be over- 
come by the enthusiasm of raw recruits. 
We do claim that the women of Colorado 
have a vital part in the great movement 
that is everywhere seeking a better social 
order. 

The successful outcome of the late mu- 
nicipal election in Denver, occurring a« it 
did three years after our enfranchisement, 
was the first triumph of an organized ef- 
fort made by women to influence conven- 
tions and carry an election. Tlie success 
is considered an earnest of future acliieve- 
ment through women's ballots in the in- 
terest of reform. Never before or since 
the establishment of impartial suffrage in 
our State has there been such concen- 
trated effort in behalf of reform legisla- 
tion. Bills relating to "civil service," 
''local option," "indeterminate sentence," 
a "new primary law," and "improved 
election laws" were all proposed and in- 
dorsed by organizations of women. The 
first Legislature of tlie new order passed 
a bill giving the wife equal rights with 
her husband in the possession of their 
children, and the bill raising to eighteen 
years the age of legal protection for girls. 
In our present House of Representatives 
the effort toward practical economic re- 
form is illustrated in the careful work of 
the printing committee, which, under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Conine, is found to 
have cost the State $2,000 less during the 
session lately adjourned than ever before. 
To the efiBciency of Mrs. Peavey's ad- 
ministration of the office of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Commis- 
sioner of School Lands, and State Libi^a- 
rian, fine testimony is given by the Ger- 
man element of our population, which is 
usually opposed to the recognition of 
women as citizens of the Commonwealth. 
The Denver Herald, a journal published 
in the German tongue, says in one of its 
.January issues: 

Mrs. Peavey showed a zeal in perform- 



ing her official duties hitherto unknown 
in State officials. Of unimpeachable devo- 
tion to duty and great integrity, inspired 
and upheld by firmness and uprightness 
of character, she not only attended to the 
duty of overseeing the teaching in the 
schools, but insisted that the business of 
the boards to which she belonged should 
be handled in a proper manner. Often 
she was obliged to call the male members 
of the board to book when they wished to 
lay on the table measures demanding 
much time and attention, while in her 
school-lands-commission work she pre- 
vented many a bad swindle by her ener- 
getic investigation, and always protected 
the poor people against the greed of the 
more powerful. Our readers know that 
we have never been in favor of women in 
politics, and are not to-day; nevertheless, 
if the women of the State can put such 
officers in the field as Mrs. Peavey, to 
whom we can point as an example of im- 
movable official integrity, then the women 
will be most welcome comrades in the 
fight against the corruption that disgraces 
our republic. 

If the absurd and unfounded comments 
of the Eastern press in regard to the lia- 
bility of Colorado women to the require- 
ments of military service, and rumors of 
unwomanly violence of temper in impor- 
tant State conventions, be worthy of notice, 
it may be answered that the women of 
the Centennial State are as securely ex- 
empt from military duty as are the women 
living under the control of those States 
which still deny them the gentle but 
eff^ective weapon of the ballot." Further, 
we answer that no representative conven- 
tion has had such experience of wild dis- 
order as has been announced by misin- 
formed Eastern papers. 

In regard to the effect of universal suf- 
frage in Colorado upon the temperance 
question, it is found that, although the 
ranks of the temperance party have not 
been largely recruited, for women as well 
as men are in doubt as to the wisdom of 
working for temperance through a distinct 
party, temperance legislation has been 
materially assisted. Three years ago, only 
three Colorado cities prohibited the safe 
of intoxicants. ]Srow twenty-seven mu- 
nicipalities refuse to grant license for 
their sale. 

An interesting fact has lately been noted 
in regard to the relative dignity of the 
two houses of our Legislature. The lower 
house outranks the Senate in the serious 
decorum oi legislative deliberation. The 
few women who sit as members in the 
representative hall of our beautiful Col- 
orado capitol seem unconsciously to 
impose upon its proceedings a greater 
regard for the amenities of speech and 
conduct than is observed in the upper 
house, where there are, as yet, no women 
to be considered. 

i^o less characteristic of Western chiv- 
alry is the improvement that women's 
presence has made in the localities of 
primary meetings and polling-booths. 
In many precincts where formerly they 
were held in stables or drinking saloons, 
primaries are now convened in home par- 
lors, and polling-booths are arranged in 
respectable buildings, and voting is invari- 
ably conducted with decorum. 

Since the success of the legislative ref- 
erendum of 1803, the women of Colorado 
have evinced a remarkable interest in all 
things pertaiuingto general good. Because 



their opinions expressed through the bal- 
lot-box have due weight in bringing about 
actual results, they have felt it their duty 
to make themselves acquainted with the 
principles and methods of government. 
For this zealous obedience to duty they 
liave been doubly rewarded in finding that 
their zeal has acted as a leaven whose 
power has been in-esistible, as is proved 
by the fact that the science of political 
economy has been more generally and 
seriously studied in Colorado during the 
last three years, by both men and women, 
than in all the previous history of the 
State. 

All this is a thrice-told tale, whose 
repetition, however, it seems necessary to 
continue until its gospel shall pene- 
trate the dull ears of ancient prejudice 
and the obstinate deafness of those who 
will not hear. Tre same story is charm- 
ingly repeated by a bright Denver woman, 
who, in reply to solicitous inquiries of an 
Eastern friend, wrote: 

Whether our character has deteriorated 
by the use of the ballot, or whether an 
improvement is indicated by an increased 
interest in educational, social and civil 
questions, is not for us to say. This we 
may affirm: That, while we enjoy the 
self-respect that comes from recognized 
freedom, we are conscious of no deteriora- 
tion in essential womanliness, and detect 
no diminution of courtesy on the part of 
our masculine friends. 

The vocation of housewife is no whit 
less honored than before the acknowledg- 
ment of our individuality as citizens, and 
we still love our husbands, children and 
homes as always. Under the pressure of 
responsibility, we have a living interest 
in the moral and social issues of the day 
which we did not feel in the time of dis- 
franchisement, when we had no incentive 
to study the principles involved, and no 
part in correcting public evils. We be- 
lieve that the sympathy and cooperation 
of men and women in the things that con- 
cern good government is an important 
step in the process of social evolution. 

It cannot be denied that the sentimental 
remonstrant is still amongst us, and that 
we have in our own State bitter enemies 
whose corrupt schemes women's votes 
have helped to defeat; neither, on the 
other hand, can it be denied that, after 
a three years' novitiate in the exercise 
of our duties as citizens, we find encour- 
aging confirmation of our best hope of 
reform through the quiet power of the 
ballot in our hands. 

Being now in the enjoyment of the first 
victory of our concentrated action in mu- 
nicipal interests, we have reason to believe 
that disadvantages of inexperience are 
already giving way before an intelligent 
insistence upon the use of upright political 
methods. It is evident that every year 
will find the Colorado woman a more 
efficient citizen; but she has learned the 
lesson of patience, and is now able to 
recognize that the errors of many genera- 
tions can be overcome only by the slow 
process of ethical development, and that 
the mental and spiritual plane worthy of 
true humanity can soonest be reached 
through the concentrated and conscious 
effort of the best elements of society in 
every State. 

Denver, Col., May 13, 1897. : " /. 
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STEONG-MINDED MOTHERS. 

An anonymous correspondent, in a 
recent letter to the papers, says that the 
children of to-day are more excitable than 
those of fifty years ago, because they 
are left to servants, and on coming home 
from school they find their mother "ofE to 
some woman's rights meeting, or casting 
her ballot." 

Nothing so stirs the indignation of the 
children of suffragists as the charge that 
the women who attend equal rights meet- 
ings neglect their offspring. Whatever it 
may please outsiders to imagine on this 
point, we know by happy experience that 
there are no better mothers in the world. 

At the party given in honor of the 
seventieth birthday of Mrs. Harriet 
Beecher Stowe (a suffragist), her son 
told one of the editors of the Wojnan's 
Journal that he wished the public could 
know how completely, in the eyes of 
her own family, Mrs. Stowe's fame as 
an author was eclipsed by her virtues as 
an almost ideal moth er. 

Mrs. Gov. Wallace, of Indiana, from 
who II Gen. Lew Wallace said that he drew 
the portrait of the mother in "Ben Hur," 
devoted herself to lecturing for woman 
suffrage for many years, after her children 
were grown up and married. 

Ask the children of Lucretia Mott, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mrs. Livermore, Mrs Booth, 
of the Salvation Army, Mrs Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, etc. They will all testify 
that a strong-minded mother is worth 
fully as much to her family as any weak- 
miaded mother could possibly be. 

From Juvenal's time down to our own, 
the great enemies of maternal duties have 
been fashion and frivolity. Children are 
neglected for "society" a thousand times 
where they are neglected once for philan- 
thropy or reform. 

Whatever tends to make women more 
thoughtful and broad-minded tends in- 
evitably to make them better mothers. 

My impression is that g'ust now the 
rising generation is in more danger from 
whist parties than from woman's rights 
meetings. 

It may also be observed, parentheti- 
cally, that whatever may be the cause of 
the alleged greater excitability of modern 
children, it cannot well be due to their 
mother's "casting a ballot," since she is 
not yet allowed to do so. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



EQUAL SUFrEAGE IN RHODE ISLAND. 

On the afternoon of May 11, a woman 
suffrage hearing before the commission to 
revise the constitution of Rhode Island 
took place at the State House in Provi- 
dence. Kev. Anna Garlin Spencer pre- 
sented the demands of the Rhode Island 
W. S. A. Mrs. Spencer said, in part: 

Many are dissatisfied with the present 
sweeping laws discriminating against 
women. Some believe that property, 
whether vested in a man or a woman, ought 
to be represented. Others think that 
revolutionary heredity is entitled to rep- 
resentation. Some feel that special moral 
principles should be allowed a voice in the 
government. Women are especially called 
to help in educational matters. There are 
Eiany questions of vital interest to women. 
The corrupt use of public office has ex- 
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luie air, good water, and clean streets 
are necessities which bear especially upon 
Sv.^f^^-^ and comfort of the home, .nat- 
ters of vital interest to women. But we 
are not here to-day to ask for anvthinc^ 
less than equal suffrage, though we"are in 
no way antagonistic to those partial pleas. 
We ask that there shall be no distinction 
on account of sex. If any distinction is 
made, let it be on the ground of intelli- 
gence and character, with men and women 
above the hue and men and women below 
the line which divides the qualified from 
the disqualified. Democratic government 
has never yet been tried. We ask that 
the full principle shall be voted upon. 



MRS. CONINE IN CHICAGO. 

Illinois women have enjoyed a treat 
lately in a visit from Mrs. Martha A. 
Conine, one of the three women members 
of the Colorado House of Representatives. 
A Chicago paper says : 

"Mrs. Martha A. B. Conine brings tidings 
of great joy to the equal suffragists in 
Chicago. Mrs. Conine is chairman of the 
printing committee of the House, a mem- 
ber of the^ committee on judiciary, of the 
committee on State institutions, and of 
six or seven other committees, and in- 
cidentally she is one of the leading rea- 
sons why the city business of Denver has 
been taken out of politics and placed in 
the hands of a non-partisan mayor and 
cabinet. 

"Mrs. Conine was at the W'oman's Club 
yesterday (May 14), and was given a 
luncheon by the members, who are in 
harmony with her views. Mrs. Conine is 
positive that Colorado is pleased with 
equal suffrage, and has no desire or ex- 
pectation of repealing the act. It has be- 
come so firmly established there that there 
is no longer any discussion along this line. 
She says the women are busy with work 
proving that it is wise for any common- 
wealth to give its women the right to 
vote, and she estimates that the results 
obtained in three year's time are enough 
to warrant any State in following the ex- 
ample of Colorado. She adds: 

In Denver is found one of the most 
gratifying examples of the value of the 
woman vote in municipal elections. The 
city had long been under the rule of cor- 
porations, and in the hands of men who 
worked for their own interests. We had 
there a Civic Federation composed of 
women. It was decided by the Federa- 
tion this spring to go into the field and 
act with independence— not merely to 
swell the total vote of the old parties. 

T. H. McMurray was the nominee, and 
he was put on three other tickets. It was 
necessarv for the Civic Federation to 
adopt some emblem for the head of the 
ticket, and the Federation joined with the 
Taxpayers' League imder the emblem of 
St. George trampling the dragon under his 
feet. The old parties referred to the 
women's convention as the pink tea. 
There were weeks of hard work, but 
when the votes were counted it was shown 
that the women had carried the entire 
city with the exception of two aldermen. 
A complete reformation in the methods of 
government was adopted, and there has 
been a strict adherence to the motto of 
the women— business and not politics m 
municipal affairs. 

Almost the only opposition to equal 
suffrage in Colorado is found in the East. 
There were, three of us women m the 
Legislature, and to get the sentiment of 
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the house we drafted a resolution com- 
mendatory of the cause. It was willingly 
signed by all but seven of the members. 
There is no doubt the right for women 
to vote in Colorado is firmly established, 
and the women have done nothing to 
make the men anxious to repeal the act. 
They have shown great interest in elec- 
tions, and in one district, where the total 
possible woman vote was 5T1, there was a 
ballot of 560. 

I think the influence of women in poli- 
tics is going to be for the better, and there 
has been a decided change in Colorado, 
despite the fact that we have been voting 
for only three years. We have been able 
to do wonders in Denver, even if in three 
years we have not been able to get all the 
ward heelers out of power. We do not 
talk much about equal suffrage in Colo- 
rado, as it is an accepted fact and a part 
of ancient history with us. We study how 
best to improve the chances it has brought 
to us. 

The Legislature treated the women 
members with the greatest honor, and 
some of us hold positions on the leading 
committees. It has all come as the result 
of the work of women in women's clubs, 
and it has been our experience that as . 
soon as equal suffrage is adopted, all the 
women's clubs are anxious to sweep in 
with their support. The leading women 
in Denver are interested very actively in 
politics, and this applies as well to the 
exclusive society clubs as to those organ- 
ized for reforms. 



A WOMAN PUBLIC GUARDIAN. 

Miss Mary M. Bartelme has been ap 
pointed public guardian for Cook County 
by Gov. Tanner of Illinois, an action 
which, as the Chicago Times-Herald says, 
"upsets the musty precedents of genera- 
tions." Miss Bartelme is the junior mem- 
ber of the firm of Barnes, Barnes & 
Bartelme, and is the only woman lawyer 
in Chicago who makes a specialty of pro- 
bate cases. Judge Kohlsaat, before whom 
all such cases come, had noted her ability, 
and when the oflSce of public guardian 
became vacant, he wrote to the Governor 
recommending her appointment. The pub- 
lic guardian administers the estates of 
orphans who are left without competent 
relatives. Miss Bartelme already has 
twenty-five wards, and will probably have 
a hundred before the end of the year. She 
takes a great interest in these children, 
and they seem to have a genuine affection 
for her. Her sympathy for orphan chil- 
dren, and especially for the children of 
the poor, began during her service as a 
school-teacher. She taught for some years 
in the Armour School. Miss Bartelme is 
said to be as kind-hearted as she is intel- 
ligent; and although many men were ap- 
plicants for the position of public guardian, 
she is so much liked that none of them 
grudge her the appointment. 

Miss Bartelme is a member of the State 
Bar Association and of the Chicago Wo- 
man's Club, and is professor of medical 
jurisprudence at the woman's medical 
school of the Northwestern University. 
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SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 

A meeting of those interested in tlie Suf- 
frage Bazar of nest December was held at 
3 Park Street, last Tuesday. There was a 
large attendance, and much interest was 
shown. 

The Eoxbury League has voted to name 
its table the 'William Lloyd Garrison table, 
and Mr. Francis J. Garrison has promised 
to lend for the occasion a banner which 
his mother displayed over her table at one 
of the anti-slavery fairs forty years ago. 
Mrs. Eosa Prang Heinzen will have charge 
of this table. 

The Waltham Club has received a letter 
from the daughter of Gen. Banks, giving 
her own and her mother's cordial approval 
to the plan of naming the Waltham table 
for Gen. Banks. 

"Wellesley has voted to have a kitchen 
supply table, and will probably name it 
for Miss Sarah Southwick. Mrs. Warren 
A, Eodman will be at the head of it. 

The friends in Jamaica Plain held a 
meeting to plan for the Bazar on Thursday 
of last week, at the home of Mrs. Geo. A.. 
O. Ernst, and will hold another to-day at 
the home of Mrs. Starbuck, on Centre 
Street. They will have a miscellaneous 
table, part of which will be devoted to 
natural objects. Mrs. Ernst will be at the 
head of it. 

Mrs. Moreland, of Everett, has offered 
to have a table of preserves and jellies, 
with which she has been very successful 
at previous Bazars. All who mean to 
contribute canned fruits, jellies, pickles, 
etc., are invited to place them on her 
table, although they can of course place 
them on the tables of their own Leagues 
if they prefer. 

Mrs. Gleason, of Roslindale, will have 
charge of a table of books and stationery. 

Mrs. Sargent, president of the Maiden- 
League, has sent out a hundred circulars 
to friends, asking them to contribute; and 
with the cooperation of Mrs. Nickles, 
Maiden expects to furnish a table. 

Mrs. Ella L. Breed reports that JSTash 
and Whitten have promised a barrel of 
Worcester salt, all the shredded codfish 
needed for the restaurant, and all that we 
can sell outside. She is confident that 
she can also secure chocolate, tea and 
coffee. All these are to be credited to 
the Wellesley Hills table. 

Mrs. L. ]Sr. Coy has a way of putting up 
unfermented grape-juice which is deli- 
cious, excellent in convalescence from 
almost all sorts of illnesses, and is also 
said to be a preventive against grippe. 
She will contribute a dozen bottles. Mrs. 
Marie A. Moore, of Newton, has been 
very successful in making the same thing, 
and offers to put up any amount, if any- 
body will contribute the grapes. Con- 
cords are the best, but any kind will do. 

The little new League at South Egre- 
mont Plain has been suffering under dis- 
couragements. But the brave little League 
has voted to help the Bazar to the extent 
of "five dollars or more," and it will 
probably be more. As somebody says in 
one of Kingsley's novels, "Fools count by 
size, but knights by courage." 

East Boston has voted to contribute its 
goods to the Lucy Stone table, and to 
invite Chelsea to join with it. 
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A circular letter has been addressed to 
the Women's CI bs, inviting their mem- 
bers to contribute articles to the Julia 
Ward Howe table. 

Many useful suggestions were made. 
Among the things mentioned which sell 
well at Bazars were invalid wraps — 
"Nightingale wraps," 'as they are some- 
times called — towels, hand - hemmed 
sheets and pillow-cases, nice flannel pet- 
ticoats for children, wrappers and night- 
dresses, neatly made but without much 
trimming, children's aprons, strong linen 
picture-books, brightly bound, and with 
pictures cut from newspapers pasted into 
them, etc., etc. Mrs. Moore can make 
good use for the Fair of any old numbers 
of Harper containing Abbey's illustra- 
tions. 

Fourteen tables are now assigned. In 
addition, it is proposed to have a bag 
table, a confectionery table, a toy table, 
etc.' 

Several practical workers said: "Let us 
take orders ahead for preserves and jellies, 
and for Christmas presents. Let every wo- 
man who means to give a Christmas present 
make up her mind to buy it at the Bazar. 
Above all, keep soliciting contributions. 
There is plenty of latent energy in every 
woman, and if she just asks every friend 
from now till December to give her some- 
thing, there will be a splendid array of 
S<^«ds." ^ A. s. B. 

The Massachusetts Association Opposed 
to the Extension of Suffrage to Women 
held its second annual meeting at the 
Vendome, Boston, last week, Wednesday 
afternoon. 



MRS. STANTON AT 81. 

Miss Frances Ellen Burr, of Hartford, 
Conn., lately made a call on Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, who is eighty-one. Mis& 
Burr writes to the Hartford Times: 

Few women would care to have their 
age mentioned. But Mrs. Stanton is an. 
exception to the general rule in more par- 
ticulars than one. She sees no reason 
why it is any worse for a woman to grow 
old than for a man; and if all women could 
do it as gracefully as she is doing it, they 
would have reason to take pride in every 
added year. She retains a perennial fio^ 
of good spirits, and her mind and reason- 
ing faculties are untouched by age. She 
has no idea of dying yet. I remarked that 
I thought the natural term of human life 
was a hundred years at least, and that 
people would attain to that when they 
learned how to live. She assented, and 
said she would like to live to one hundred 
if she could retain her faculties. She 
spoke of the enjoyment of old age. and 
thought it really the happiest part of our 
life. Of course, the great secret of the 
fabled "fountain of perpetual youth" is a 
contented, happy mind, a mind that is 
occupied with work, or that can enter 
with zest into the thoughts of the best 
writers and philosophers. With such a 
mind, old age is not to be dreaded. While 
the heart is young the body can be kept in 
fair tune, Mrs. Stanton invited us to 
stop to lunch with her, and entertained 
us with interesting stories from her own 
experience as well as with the hospitalities 
of her table. It is true, as she remarked, 
that women generally place too much im- 
portance on the food. Never make the 
guests secondary to the food. Whatever 
one has in the house, little or much, 
make the best of it, and have a good time. 
Spend no time in apologizing. Mrs Stan- 
ton's wit sparkles, and her logic is 3& 
sound as ever. 
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NO DEGREES AT CAMBRIDGE. 

In Cambridge, England, last ^eek, the 
applications of the young women students 
for honorary degrees to which their exami- 
nations fairly entitled them, was denied by 
the University Senate by a majority of 
nearlythree to one. Although the propo- 
sition expressly excepted the right to vote 
in the management of the University, 
which the male holders of degrees possess, 
it was treated with angry contempt. The 
undergraduate students, as a body, 
viciously opposed the proposition, and 
became fairly riotous. They hooted those 
who supported the reform, and fired 
crackers even in the Senate House, and 
made the night lurid with bonfires and 
powder. They put up insulting efifigies 
of girl students, and such mottoes as "Get 
you to Girton, Beatrice. Get yon to 
Kewnham. Here is no place for maids." 

Xo arguments were offered against the 
reform. The argument for it was that of 
equal privilege for equal work; the in- 
justice of shutting out women, many of 
whom must be teachers, from the best 
opportunities for education and from the 
public credit their work has earned. One 
objection was : "If women are admitted to 
degrees, the whole system of competitive 
examination will give way, for the senti- 
ment of sex must be strangely altered be- 
fore young men can be brought to contend 
against young women in competitive ex- 
aminations." 

Commenting on the above, the New- 
York Independent says : 
- This is not easy to understand. Cannot 
the young men who are willing to insult 
the maids with the effigy of a young wo- 
man in bloomers on a bicycle, hung up in 
front of the Senate House, bring tliem- 
selyes to the mild rivalry of a written ex- 
amination? Perhaps men do not play golf 
or whist against women in England. More 
likely they do not want rivals in the teach- 
ing field. 

The Boston Herald says : 

The defeat of the proposition appears 
to have been brought about in a peculiar 
way. It is said that a large number of 
the students in one branch of the univer- 
sity subscribed to an oath not to take 
degrees at the commencement in June if 
women were also permitted to take degrees. 
Others subscribed for fireworks to be 
used in case the proposal to allow women 
to receive degrees was rejected, and as 
much money as might be necessary to 
purchase rotten eggs with which to pelt 
the supporters of the project if it should 
be successful. All this reads like a strug- 
gle among thugs and blackguards, rather 



than a contest in a great university whose 
fame is as broad as both Continents. 
The Boston Globe says: 

England's famous old university has 
been sadly disgraced, and it will be" long, 
very long, before the body of under- 
graduates there will be able to redeem 
Cambridge from the stigma which has 
been placed upon her through the ignoble 
victory over justice and progress which 
was won yesterday,, largely through ruf- 
fianly misrepresentation and terrorism. 
One thing is sure. Such a "success," so 
won, will do much to arouse an enlight- 
ened and progressive public sentiment in 
England in favor of equal rights in educa- 
tion, and in favor, also, of a sweeping 
reform in the conditions of university 
life under which such a reversion to hood- 
lumism is possible. 



FIGHTING IN FETTERS. 

Greece has been fighting in fetters, 
forbidden to use effective measures, and 
prevented by foreign intervention from 
taking the initiative in her own behalf. 

Women, too, in their long struggle for 
emancipation and enfranchisement, have 
been fighting in fetters. They have 
been weighted by nature with the cares 
and responsibilities of wifehood and ma- 
ternity. In addition they have been, until 
recently, in a condition of semi-slavery, 
secluded in their homes, engrossed with 
petty cares, denied education, excluded 
from profitable avocations, and hampered 
with artificial personal and legal disabili- 
ties. The wonder is, not that women 
have been slow to demand their rightful 
share in government, but that they have 
risen superior to so many artificial hin- 
drances in making the demand. 

It is this intimate interdependence be- 
tween women and men that makes the 
woman suffrage movement different from 
an ordinary political contest. The de- 
mand is complicated for women with social 
and family considerations, and, above all, 
with the problem of personal self-sup- 
port. Every other class has had only to 
lift itself. Women have to lift themselves 
and also to lift men with them. 

For this reason our watchword is "Co- 
operation, not conflict." The "come- 
outer" attitude, so effective in the abo- 
lition movement, is wholly inappropriate 
to this one. We urge every woman to 
interest herself in every form of social 
activity, to ally herself with some politi- 
cal partv, to make herself familiar with 
public questions, and to- study political 
events. So soon as she becomes an influ- 
ential factor in politics, she will become 
reco-nized and respected by her party as- 
sociates. In view of the great national 
issues to be settled in the near future, we 
wish that every woman would study free 
silver and aokl standard, free trade and 
protection, "free immigration and restric- 
tion free rum, license, and prohibition. 
When enlightened and convinced by a 
study of both sides, let her use every effort 



to enlighten and convince the men and 
women of her acquaintance, and unite 
with them in organized effort. If every 
Democrat found himself aided and sup- 
ported by women of Democratic opinions; 
if every Hepublican found women helping 
to organize Eepublican success in his own 
town and ward and voting precinct, men 
of all parties would sympathize with these 
women, their associates, in the demand for 
equal suffrage, and would help them to 
obtain it. Eor, "with the heart man be- 
lieveth unto righteousness." 

How to create. a living, practical interest 
of women and men in the welfare of their 
country — that is the problem! How to 
arouse a genuine enthusiasm for social 
and political justice? There is but one 
way for woman suffragists — consecration 
to our ideal. Unselfish activity and per- 
sonal effort have already leavened the 
community, and have prepared the way 
for ultimate victory. 

HE^'■RY B. Blackwell. 



AUTISTIC POTTERY. 



Mrs. Maria Longworth Storer, wife 
of Bellamy Storer, the newly appointed 
minister to Belgium, has been experi- 
menting for five years at her pottery 
kilns at her home in Cincinnati and in 
Washington with new glazes for artistic 
wares. She has achieved something new 
in art. For a year she has been working 
in copper, and a wonderful glaze is the 
result. She has tried experiments that 
few commercial firms would undertake, 
because of their great cost. It is entirely 
Mrs. Storer's own invention, and bears no 
resemblance to the famed wares of the 
Bookwood pottery, of which institution 
Mrs. Storer was the founder. The new 
glaze is a dull color, with curious mottled 
effects. There are beautiful spots in it. 
It feels, as one strokes it, something like 
fur. Mrs. Storer last year exhibited at 
the Paris Salon some pieces of ware of 
strong vivid color effects made by herself. 



Mrs. Liveemore has delivered sis dif- 
ferent lectures in Lowell, Mass., during 
the last five months. 

Queen Victokia has sixty-seven living 
descendants. Yet it is said that if women 
are allowed to take part in politics, 
the human race will become extinct. — 
Woman's Journal. 

The class of '85, of Wells College, of 
which Mrs. Grover Cleveland is a member, 
are about to present to their alma mater 
a beautiful stained glass window. Mrs. 
Cleveland made all the arrangements for 
the window, and chose the design. The 
subject is "The Dawn." The only figure 
is that of a young girl clad in greenish- 
white draperies, and walking forward, be- 
hind her being a rich background of blue 
and violet, representing the first light in 
the morning sky. 
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A SOUTHERN WOMAN ON COLORADO. 

[Mrs. Alberta C. Taylor, a daughter of Gov. 
Cnapman, of Alabama, Is now a resident of 
Colorado. She sent the following letter to 
be read at the Equal Suffrage Meeting held 
in connection with the Tennessee Centen- 
nial Exposition at Nashville.] 

Apjtarently there is a requirement that 
those women who are accorded the right 
to vote shall immediately make a record 
far and away beyond that which men have 
succeeded in making, with centuries of 
esperience. And, what is stranger still, 
this requirement is made by the very peo- 
ple who have adjudged our sex to be 
vastly inferior. 

We are constantly in receipt here of 
letters from other States, iN'ortli, South, 
East and West, asking what women have 
achieved since they have had the ballot? 
Whether politics are not just as corrupt as 
before? If the saloons are still open and 
gambling in force? Or if women take the 
trouble to vote, anyway? In addition to 
this, we have been called ui:>on to con-ect 
absurd rumors concerning the conduct of 
women in political meetings, and often 
those papers which have given publicity 
to the rumors cannot spare space for 
publishing the facts. 

iSTow, I am one of those who have al- 
ways claimed that the ballot should be 
ours on the ground of justice alone, al- 
though I hoped and believed that the 
women's vote would be an expedient and 
helpful element in government; and this 
faith is still strong within me. Let us 
not speak of disappointment, after so short 
an experience, because the old established 
methods are not revolutionized at once, 
but compare ourselves rather to the 
prisoner led from the gloom of an under- 
ground cell into the glare of summer sun- 
shine. He steps timidly at first; does not 
take off his hat and invite the full force 
of sun and light; but shades his eyes with 
caution, and takes his bearings gradually 
— it may be painfully. But, however try- 
ing the experience, he never turns again 
toward the cell, with its brooding shadows. 
He cannot quite see his way, but he knows 
it is a good way — the way of freedom 
always is — and he wants to go on. He 
does go on; and the further he goes the 
more clearly he sees, the less he stum- 
bles. 

Be it confessed, a good deal of timidity 
characterized the women's first campaign 
in this State, and their first approach to 
the polls. This timidity was heightened by 
an unusual crisis which confronted them 
at that time. In the succeeding campaigns 
they have proceeded with more confidence. 
They were mindful of the public welfare, 
and showed themselves ready allies of 
every movement for good. They have not 
turned themselves into office-seekers, as 
was predicted. In fact, their modesty in 
this regard is remarkable. They have 
only sought positions on the school 
boards, and asked that they be not ex- 
cluded from those on the hospital boards, 
but be allowed to compete for them on 
the same conditions as men of the medical 
profession. 

I was recently a delegate to a conven- 
tion for nominating candidates to fill our 
municipal offices. It is said that this was 
the first such convention ever called at the 
instigation of women. It was the work 



of the Civic Federation, a political organ- 
ization controlling several thousand wom- 
en, and non-partisan. This is the hopeful 
feature of the women's vote— its inde- 
pendence of party lines. 

Our Federation, in connection with the 
Taxpayers' League, held the convention 
to nominate a ticket for the April elec- 
tion. The delegates included prominent 
citizens of both sexes and varied callings, 
but no woman was put in nomination for 
any office. They all worked faithfully in 
the campaign for the men whom they had 
nominated, in spite of the predictions of 
their opponents that their exertions would 
end with the convention, which was ridi- 
culed as a * 'pink-tea affair." This we 
may say was the first organized effort of 
the women to influence nominations and 
canvass for an election, and their "pink- 
tea ticket" triumphed gloriously; largely, 
too, through a direct appeal to the women 
in behalf of good government, honesty and 
order, as against the party which stood 
for open saloons, unrestricted gambling 
and a desecrated Sabbath. Many women 
who are more than indifferent to mere 
political issues will rally to a standard of 
morality. And it is a fact and not a fancy 
that the character of candidates for otl3.ce 
is far more carefully considered than 
formerly. 

Meanwhile women have worked suc- 
cessfully for temperance legislation. Three 
years ago there were only four cities in 
the State which prohibited the sale of 
intoxicants; now twenty-seven refuse to 
grant the liquor license. 

My experience as a member of the Leg- 
islative Committee of our Association has 
been altogether pleasant. We had occa- 
sion to visit repeatedly the members of 
the standing committees of both bodies of 
the Legislature, and, with one exception, 
we were received with the utmost courtesy 
and consideration. The exception was a 
man whose nomination for the Legisla- 
ture had been opposed by the Civic Fed- 
eration, and that naturally caused him to 
look askance at the representatives of that 
body. Even in this case, however, there 
was no lack of courtesy; he only pleaded 
a lack of time to consider our bills. 

As committeewoman for my ward in 
the late city election, it was the same. I 
was made to feel as much at ease doing 
political work as though it had been a 
social event, or something done in the 
interest of philanthropy. A very agree- 
able and instructive ward meeting was 
held in my parlors, where speeches were 
made by candidates, and women voters 
informed about the duty of supervisors, 
aldermen, etc., and the power with which 
we entrust tliem— things which all citi- 
zens should know and feel an interest in. 

It is some trouble to canvas a ward or 
even a precinct for an election, but to tax- 
payers there is much at stake, and in this 
.instance the result was very satisfactory. 

In conclusion, dear friends, I hope that 
our cause may receive an impetus in the 
South from your meeting on this happy 
occasion of the Nashville Centennial. I 
can think of nothing else that is lacking 
to perfect life in the beautiful valley of 
the Tennessee, with its matchless climate 
more favored than that of sunny Italy its 
rolling hills and pleasant valleys, its fields 



of waving corn, its pink and white 
orchards, its superb forests and magnif. 
icent streams, its peaceful homes and 
thriving herds; the nobility of its past 
participation in the life and liberty of our 
great Eepublic. Why not add to these 
blessings the emancipation of its daugh- 
ters? Our government is making slow 
progress just at this time with delivering 
its citizens from industrial bondage. From 
political bondage, at least, they might all 
be relieved. 

An occasional diversion of my girlhood 
when my home was in the South, was 
attending State and county fairs, where 
the country's splendid resources were dis- 
played. I saw on these occasions many 
exhibitions of the speed of horses, and 
what they called handicap races. It was 
always the stronger animal which was 
handicapped, not the weaker, as in the 
struggles of men and women. 



ARE SXTFFBAGISTS MEECENAEY? 

An anonymous correspondent of the St 
Louis Republic, in a recent letter, makes 
sweeping charges against the leaders of 
the equal suffrage movement, on the 
authority of a Mrs, Beckwith, of Brook- 
lyn, jST. T. She is reported as saying that 
the movement is run by rings, and for a 
mercenary object: 

Those rings exist for the purpose of 
giving certain women a fat and easy liv- 
ing. Miss Susan B. Anthony has been 
liaving a good thing out of it all these 
years. Hundreds of dollars subscribed 
by sentimental women to the fund for 
keeping alive the doctrines of the suffrag- 
ists have been a never-failing source of 
remuneration to a coterie who have flour- 
ished and waxed fat on the movement 
. ,_ . They think their contributions are 
going into the sacred work of propaganda, 
and do not dream, poor souls, that the 
best part of it will go to keeping certain 
women in a good living. 

This article has been extensively re- 
printed by papers opi>osed to equal rights. 
It may therefore be worth while to show 
how little foundation there is for its 
statements- 

jSTo officer of the !N"ational American 
Woman Suffrage Association receives a 
salary. It is almost the only large na- 
tional society in the country in which 
this is the case. Miss Laura Clay, of 78 
IsT. Broadway, Lexington, Ky., as auditor 
of the Association, has audited the ac- 
counts for years, and will inform any one 
who cares to inquire of her that all the 
officers give their services free of charge. 

The confidence of the suffragists in the 
wise expenditure of money by their lead- 
ers does not seem to be declining. Six 
years ago, the total receipts of the Ka- 
tional American Association for the year 
were only a little over $2,000. For the 
year 1S96, its receipts were $11,633, by 
far the largest in its history. 

Mrs. Beckwith makes various charges 
of "hypocrisy," "self -seeking," etc., 
against the suffrage leaders. A person 
who joins the Christian church to-day 
may possibly be a hypocrite, but any one 
who joined it in the time of Nero was 
pretty sure to be sincere. If any Christian 
of those early days of persecution were 
still alive, the most ultra scoffers would 
not question the genuineness of his faith. 
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jliss Anthony began to advocate equal 
suffrage more than forty years ago, when 
to do 60 meant ostracism and unlimited 
odium. It seems as if no rational person, 
iowever little he might agree with her 
fiewSi could question the sincerity of her 
belief in the cause. Even at the present 
time, though the advocates of equal suf- 
fice are no longer pelted with spit-balls, 
as Miss Anthony was, or played upon 
■Hrith cold water through a hose while 
lecturiDg, as happened to Lucy Stone, 
ttey are pelted with unsavory epithets in 
the newspapers, and assailed with all 
manner of accusation and abuse by anony- 
mous correspondents. Macaulay has 
pointed out that persecution tends to keep 
any religious sect pure. As long as the 
advocacy of equal rights wins more abuse 
than praise, most of the women who take 
thatside must at least be given credit for 
sincerity. The few who are insincere or 
self-seeking are more likely to quit the 
suffrage ranks, and to announce with a 
flourish of trumpets that thej^ have 
changed their minds — an action which 
ensures to them more newspaper notice 
and flattery than they could obtain by 
twenty years of devotion to the equal 
rights mOTcment. 

The suffragists, who know their leaders 
hetterthan outsiders can know them, seem 
to have faith in their sincerity. At the 
last national convention all the principal 
officers were reelected either unanimously 
or very nearly so. There was a free and 
secret ballot, and the largest number of 
scattering votes was 23 in a total of 192. 
Among those reelected without a dis- 
senting vote were the president, whom this 
anonymous correspondent particularly 
assails, the treasurer, who has charge of 
the money, and the chairman of the 
Ifational Organization Committee, who 
has the largest part in planning the Asso- 
ciation's work. 

The anonymous correspondent says: 
'•The suffrage movement seems to be 
dving of inanition." On that point, let 
the "hard facts" speak for themselves: 

Siity years ago, women could not vote 
anywhere. In 1845, Kentucky gave school 
suffrage to widows. In 1861, Kansas gave 
it to all women. In 1869 England gave 
municipal suffrage to single women and 
^dows, and Wyoming gave full suffrage 
to all TTomen. School suffrage was granted 
in 1875 by Michigan and Minnesota, in 
lST6by Colorado, in 1878 by New Hamp- 
shire and Oregon, in 1879 by Massachu- 
setts, in 1880 by New York and Yermont, 
hi 1881, municipal suffrage was extended 
to the single women and widows of Scot- 
land. Jfehraska gave women school suf 
fragein 1883, and Wisconsin in 18S5. In 
1S86, ITew Brunswick and Ontario gave 
municipal suffrage to single women and 
iridows, and Washington gave school suf- 
frage to all women. In 1887 municipal 
suffrage was extended to all women in 
Kansas, and school suffrage in ISTorth and 
South Dakota, Montana, Arizona and Xew 
Jersey. In 1891, school suffrage was 
^nted in IHinois. In 1892, municipal 
suffrage was extended to single women 
aad widows in the Province of Quebec. 
^ 1893, school suffrage was granted in 
Connecticut, and full suffrage in Colorado 
«ad Kew Zealand. In 1894. school suf- 



frage was granted in Ohio, a limited mu- 
nicipal suffrage in Iowa, and parish and 
district suffrage in England to women 
both married and single. In 1895 full 
suffrage was granted in South Australia 
to women both married and single. In 
1S9C, full suffrage was granted to women 
in Utah and Idaho. In 1897, the Legis- 
latures of South i akota and of the State 
of Washington have both of them voted 
by large majorities for constitutional 
amendments extending full suffrage to 
women. 

When Columbus came to the mouth of 
the Orinoco, his followers suggested that 
he had perhaps discovered another island. 
But Columbus looked at the breadth of 
the stream, and said, "This great river 
must drain the waters of a continent." 
If the correspondent of the B' public can 
attribute the world-wide movement in 
the direction of equal rights for women 
to a little "nest of deceivers who are un- 
settling the minds and stealing the con- 
tentment; of American women for their 
own petty personal ends," he must be 
blind to the signs of the times. 

Alice Stone Bl^cktvell, 



POETICAL JUSTICE. 

Poetical justice has overtaken Mr, 
Charles E. Saunders, the es-secretary of 
the Massachusetts "Man Suffrage Asso- 
ciation." Mr. Saunders has been in the 
habit of watching out for every reported 
instance of excitable behavior by women, 
and calling attention to it as a jjroof that 
women are too emotional to vote. If two 
ladies in a temperance convention used 
"excited language," or if a California 
girl was reported to have shed tears over 
the defeat of the woman suffrage amend- 
ment, Mr. Saunders was promj^t to claim 
it as a conclusive argument against equal 
rights for women. It was, therefore, with 
no little amusement that many women 
read the report of a lively quarrel in the 
Boston Common Council, during which 
"heated language" and "sensational per- 
sonalities" were exchanged between Mr. 
Saunders and another member. If the 
scene that took place in the Common 
Council had happened in any society of 
women, Mr. Saunders would certainly 
have quoted it as a fresh proof of his 
favorite theory. 

Meanwhile, two members of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature {both of them oppo- 
nents of woman suffrage) have forced 
Speaker Bates to use his gavel so vigor- 
ously as to break his desk. The United 
States Senate has been so agitated that its 
proceedings were described as "a circus." 
Three or four foreign Parliaments have 
indulged in violent scenes. "A- free fight" 
lately took place in the Spanish Senate, 
during which the minister of foreign 
affairs, the Duke of Tetuan, "pale with 
excitement, boxed both ears of Senator 
Comas, and felled him to the floor." And 
almost' before the ink that recorded this 
incident was dry, a similar tumult took 
place in the Austrian Imperial Council. 
The despatches say: 

The nresident became so much excited 
in anticipation of trouble that he fainted 
before the session opened and the vice 
president had to take the chair. For 
hours the members of the opposition had 
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recourse to every parliamentary device for 
obstructing business, and when these were 
exhausted, they overturned the desksy 
smashed inkstands, flung books in the 
faces of the speakers, indulged in coarse 
invectives, and finally came to blows in a 
general riot. The German party, inflamed 
with rage at the edict making the Czech 
language the official language of Bohemia, 
crowded with clenched fists around the 
ministerial table, where Count Eaden, the 
premier, sat, pale as ashes and shouted, 
"Down with the Pohsh Badenl" Finally 
the sitting was suspended amid great dis- 
order 

But none of these things seem to Mr. 
Saunders any argument against suffrage 
for men. He does not believe that sauce 
for the goose is sauce for the gander. 

We agi ee with Mr. Saunders in think- 
ing that these occasional outbreaks of 
violence do not show any unfitness of men 
in general for suffrage. They only show 
that there is a good deal of human nature 
in some men, as well as in some women. 
But if suffrage were to be denied to the 
sex that most often conducts itself in a 
violent and disorderly manner at meet- 
ings, it would not be the women. — Wom- 
an'' s Journal. 

ARMENIANS AS HELP. 

A lady in Tilton, jST. H,, who took a 
young Armenian to do general house- 
W'Ork, writes: 

We get along finely with him. We have 
to be careful how we tell him the first 
time, and that we always tell him the 
same way, for he never forget'^. (It is with 
difficulty I can get around, so when my 
two daughters happen to be at home, they 
take charge.) For instance, M— will say: 
"You may sweep before you make the 
beds." Kext day, L— will say (not know- 
ing how he was told the day before, as 
they are seldom at home at the same 
time), "Make the beds first." We look 
out for that now. It is amusing to us, 
but not to him t He is very pleasant, kind 
(if I don't take my cushion with me, he 
sees it and runs for it), neat as wax, and 
we instinctively feel that if he knew our 
language he would rank among the first 
in intelligence, he is so quick to learn. 
My daughters (one of them) teach him an 
hour a day in his reader. He catches the 
names of things very quickly. I taught a 
green Irish girl last year. It is easier to 
teach my Armenian. He seems perfectly 
contented. 

The other day, meeting the principal of 
a private school, who has been employing 
a young Armenian for some months as 
doorkeei>er and man of all work, I asked 
her how he was getting on. She answered, 
"Splendidly. He is a treasure." 

There are several more young men will- 
ing to do housework. Two of them can 
speak English. One of these was just 
flitted to enter college when the massacres 
broke out. The other was a school 
teacher. 

There are also a husband and wife. The 
husband has worked in a shoe factory, 
and speaks some English. The wife is a 
good washer, ironer, and seamstress. Both 
are thoroughly trustworthy. a.s.b. 
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"SEX INJUSTICE." 

The address given by Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell at the 21st annual 
meeting of the American Purity Alliance 
has been highly commended, and is now 
issued as a pamphlet. After reviewing 
the injustices to which women were sub- 
jected in earlier ages, Mrs. Blaokwell says, 
in closing: 

A distinguished Austrian nerve special- 
ist says: "JMan is a polygamous animal, 
but woman is monogamic" — a certainly 
startling result of the many centuries-old 
polity which we still tolerate, with some 
modifications. 

What is the legal protection of the 
pitiable class disqualified for honorable 
marriage? As far as possible they are 
ignored in law. In some cases, espe- 
cially in older countries, they are legally 
degraded and more cruelly outraged by a 
legal bondage. Tens of thousands of 
girl children, our most helpless class out- 
side of babyhood, are annually beguiled 
to vice and early death. Legislation re- 
mains apathetic and as nearly indifferent 
as public opinion will allow; and public 
opinion does its best to taboo the whole 
subject. So far as it must act, it socially 
upholds the man and gives another down- 
ward push to the woman. The press, as 
a whole, prints a hundred words in the 
detailed history of current vice to one in 
the service of virtue. 

That old, deepest, broadest and most 
ignoble of all human injustice has scat- 
tered and propagated its seeds everj-- 
where. They have been planted under 
every corner-stone, and, taking root, they 
have overtopped every building. Sitting 
under their shadow, all men, and women, 
too, have been so poisoned that their very 
eyesight is affected; and few are they who 
clearly see that it is not women, but men, 
who ought to bear the heaviest burdens of 
vice, since it Is they who have been most 
active in entailing it upon the suffering 
race. 

It is this most degrading injustice 
towards feminine humanity which has 
blinded the eyes and depraved the hearts. 
This is the injustice which was born blind. 
The bonds on our wrists they cannot see, 
and when our less fortunate sisters fall by 
the way, it has come to seem almost as 
much a part of the order of nature as the 
fall of the autumn leaves. 

It is time to face the bare facts; it is 
time to begin to eliminate both polygamy 
and its resulting inhumanity. To recog- 
nize and to admit that the very core of the 
evil is an inhuman injustice, means to 
begin to undermine its power. It means 
an earnestly repressive education. It 
means reorganization everywhere upon 
the basis of a whole humanity. 

This pamphlet may be obtained for ten 
cents a dozen, or 50 cents per hundred, 
from the American Purity Alliance, 
United Charities Building, 105 East 22d 
Street, ^Tew York City. 



SUFFRAGE BAZAK NOTES. 

The committee of arrangements ap- 
pointed by the ITewton League to take 
charge of the Xewton table at the Bazar 
in December, met last week Friday at the 
home of Mrs. E. N. L. Walton, West 
Newton, Miss Susan A. Whiting, chair- 
man, Mrs. Walton, treasurer, and Mrs. 
Anna L. Bailey, secretary. Mrs. Bailey 
writes: '-It was voted to call the table the 
Abby Davis table, as a memorial of our 
departed member's untiring energies in 
behalf of woman suffrage. A contribu- 
tion was made by the members to buy 



materials, and plans were arranged for 
work during the summer. It was a most 
enthusiastic meeting, and the committee 
have every reason to feel encouraged." 

The City Point League, at its meeting 
last week, appointed a committee to have 
charge of its table. 

Miss Anna Q. T. Parsons suggests that 
an autograph book of letters from the 
early i-eformers be prepared. Such a book 
would be a valuable memento, and ought 
to bring a good price. 

Since last week, promises of cooperation 
have been received from a number of addi- 
tional towns. 



RESOLUTIONS AND OFFICEKS. 

The New England W. S. A., at its 2Sth 
annual meeting, held May 27, 1S9T, adopted 
the following resolutions by a unanimous 
vote: 

RESOLUTIONS. 

1. Whereas, "p;overnments deri%'e their just 
powers from the consent of the governed," 
and women aregcrerned; "all political pow- 
er inheres in the people," and women are 
people; "taxation without representation is 
tyranny," and women are taxed; therefore 

Resolved, That suffrage ought to be granted 
to women, as a matter of simple equity. 

2. And whereas better results can be 
achieved by men and women working in 
cooperation than by either sex alone, there- 
fore 

Resolved, That the ballot should be granted 
to women as a matter of sound expediency. 

3. That vre rejoice in the progress of the 
movement during the past year, as shown 
by the victory of equal suffrage in Idaho, 
the adoption of full suffrage amendments by 
the Legislatures of South Dakota and Wash- 
ington, the passage for the first time of a 
suffrage bill in the Vermont Senate, by a 
unanimous vote, and the passage bv the 
Connecticut House of a bill granting suf- 
frage to tax-paying women. 

3. That we congratulate the women of 
Denver on the great victory they have just 
won for municipal reform. 

4. That we welcome the activity of the re- 
moiistrants as an aid to thorough discussion, 
the net result of which is alwavs to bring 
converts to the right side. 

G. That the spirit which excludes women 
from suffrage in the United States is identi- 
cal with the spirit that has just excluded 
them from degrees at Cambridge Universitv, 
and from the positions of master and sub- 
master in the schools of Boston. 

T. That the N"ew England TT. S. A. will 
npt cease its efforts until illiberal prejudice 
gives place to justice and common sense. 



AN AUSTRIAN WOMAN DOCTOR. 

Baroness Gabriella Posanuer von Ehren- 
thal, who recently received the degree of 
doctor of medicine from the University of 
Vienna, is a daughter of the chief min- 
ister of finance of the Empire of Austria. 
Her friend, Dr. Julia M. Patten, of 
Holyoke, Mass., has given the Springfield 
RepuUican some details of her life. She 
is described as a brilliant and accom- 
plished young woman of the world, who 
from childhood showed a strong aptitude 
for science, and a courage equal to every 
exigency. She studied for seven years at 
the University of Zurich, graduating with 
honors, before besieging the University of 
Vienna. During part of the four years 
she spent at the University of Vienna, she 
held a noteworthy position as the only 
woman interne in the general hospital of 
3,000 beds. The occasion when the di- 
ploma was presented to Dr. Posanner was 
considered so important that a great audi- 
ence gathered to witness it. After the 
rectoi-s speech, women gathered about her 



in crowds, smiling and kissing her; tW 
corridors and steps were lined with peo- 
ple who came to see her go to her carriage 
and she drove away amid cheers and con- 
gratulations. The speech delivered by 
the rector of the university, Dr. Heinesch 
was in its tone without precedent ia 
Austria; as reported by the Vienna news- 
papers, its substance was as follows: 

The graduating exercises of our Uni- 
versity to-day have especial significances 
for the first time since the organization of 
our esteemed alma mater, to-day a woman 
receives the degree of doctor of medicine. 
I congratulate my worthy candidate most 
heartily, and the more willingly that it is 
through great energy and intelligence that 
she has overcome the difficulties in the 
way of obtaining this position. I con- 
gratulate her further for the courage 
which has enabled her so successfully to 
fight the battle for the rights of women. 
A man may entertain what opinions he 
will concerning this question, but every 
thoughtful man of independent judgment 
must admit that the extension to women 
of higher fields of mental activity must be 
a means of bringing all our people to a 
higher intellectual plane. 



WOMEN'S GOOD CIVIC WORK- 

Dr. Lyman Abbott's paper, the Outlook, 
praises the good work done by !N"ewTork 
women in politics, in the Woman's Aux- 
iliary to the Civil Service Keform Associa- 
tion, and the League for Political Educa- 
tion. 

We are often told that women must not 
vote because they have not time to inform 
themselves on public questions. But here 
is the Outlook praising women— even the 
hard-working "women in the tenement 
house districts" — for undertaking arduous 
public work requiring a great deal of time. 
Furthermore, the Outlook declares that 
this work cannot be done by men, because 
"they have not the leisure"! As Mr. 
Squeers says, "Here's richness!" 



Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant, with her 
comrade. Miss Lillian Lees, has pene- 
trated the Turkish lines at Canea and 
visited the Cretan camp. She gives a 
vivid sketch of the desolation and misery 
that everywhere prevail, and of the 
heroic fortitude of the Cretan women 

Among the contents of the Woman's 
Journal for May 29 are A Colorado Girl, 
by Mrs. Helen Ecob; Women and Birds; 
Mrs. Chant in Crete; College Women; 
Women Physicians, and State Correspond- 
ence from New York, Tennessee, Illinois, 
South Dakota, California and Minnesota. 

Friends of humanity ought to rejoice 
over the sentence i>ronounced by the^ 
German Colonial Disciplinary Court at 
Berlin against Dr. Carl Peters. Peters 
was found guilty of great cruelties to the 
natives as Imperial Commissioner for 
German East Africa. Leading an immoral 
life, he punished with death the woman 
who was unfaithful to him, and her para- 
mour. Other women were cruelly beaten, 
and he behaved as if no native had any 
rights which he was bound to respect. 
He made no good defence, and was found 
guilty and sentenced to dismissal from 
the colonial service. This seems a very 
small punishment, though it covers with 
disgrace a name honored for African ex- 
ploration and discovery. 
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"REMONSTRA." 

William Lloyd Garrison at the Suffrage 
Festival read a witty poem on the remon- 
strants, wliicli is one of tlie best com- 
mentaries yet made upon tlie inconsisten- 
cies of those well-nieaning but misguided 
^omen. The following is an extract: 

Eemonstra was a lady of convention and of 

ease, 
Who graced the best society with manners 

made to please; 
She was exclusive in her taste, and thought 

reformers frights. 
Especially the female ones who work for 

woman's rights. 
As for herself, Remonstra said, she never 

wished to vote, 
Onsweet domestic privacy she dearly loved 

to dote ; j 

To put a ballot in the box necessitated I 

thought, 
A disagreeable process, and with many dan- 
gers fraught. : 
So, to prevent hercherisbed sex from brazen 

public speech, 
She went before committee men to anti-suf- 
frage preach ; 
Lest womanhood should soil itself in un- 
clean party strife. 
She organized a'league herself, infused with I 

party life. 
She deprecated methods to which lobbyists ■ 

resort. 
So she buttonholed the members of the Great 

and General Court, 
Besouglittliem with her sweetest smile and j 

utmost social tact 
To shut out women from the polls, and kill 

the suffrage act. 
The dangers of deserted homes she elo- 
quently told. 
If women went to caucuses and left their 

quiet fold; 
Their husbands, buttonless and sad, must 

tend the little flock. 
Must keep the fires going, and the baby's 

cradle rock. 
So exacting was her mission that her sex the 

home might keep. 
She ate her lunch away from home, and 

went home late to sleep. 
Remonstra found her local Avork expanding 

more and more ; 
Unlike her unexpansive thought, it stretched 

from shore to shore ; ' 
No State, however distant, was beyond her 

■ warning pen ; 
Where woman suffrage showed its head, she 

hit it there and then. 
She organized a writing corps, and lawyers 

skilled retained. 
Performing double service for the cause she 

so disdained; 
For her arguments made converts to the 

woman suffrage side, 
"Wliile she showed a woman's litness for the 

vote that is denied. 
Remonstra and her kind have lived in every 

age and clime. 
Attacking progress when it smote the 

wrongs that cursed the time ; 
Right valiantly they battle for every ancient 



wrong, 
Their efforts always overruled to help the 

right along. 
A most discouraging crusade,— for labor.. 

only pains, 



The cause they right still waxing, while the 
one they champion wanes ; 

Yet they ever come up smiling when the 
hated change arrives. 

And act as though its triumph were the ob- 
ject of their lives. 

The day is surely near at hand, vou read it 
in the stars, 

When Massachusetts women shall break 
down the stiffrage bars ; 

The ballot-box will welcome them on equal 
terms with men, 

Aud lirst among the voters will be Re- 
monstra then! 

I feel it in my heart of hearts, with real pro- 
phetic thrill. 

That she will represent me yet on top of 
Beacon Hill. 

It may be in the Lower House or in the 
Senate Hall, 

Or, stranger things have happened, as Gov'- 
nor, over all. 

I never shall remonstrate, for I know her 
worth and skill. 

But labor all the harder for the woman suf- 
frage bill. 

TWO MORE OBJECT-LESSONS. 

Two more State Legislatures, during 
the past few days, have furnished object- 
lessons upon the need of woman suffrage. 

In the Illinois House of Representatives, 
in a wrangle about the revenue bill, an at- 
tempt was made to drag the Speaker from 
the chair, and in the riot which ensued 
furniture was smashed, waste-baskets 
hurled across the hall, oiie member se- 
verely wounded by an ink-bottle aimed at 
the Speaker, and another, who tried to 
pound heads with a wooden mallet, forced 
to .the lioor with others on top of him. 
Members pulled off" their coats and stood 
on top of their desks, stamping and ges- 
ticulating wildly, while everybody shouted 
himself hoarse and a "free-for-all fight" 
was only prevented by the action of a few 
cool-headed members. The Union Signal 
says : 

The disturbance lasted an hour and a 
quarter, and was heard six blocks away. 
And yet they say women ought not to vote 
because they are so emotional! 

In Michigan, the Detroit Tribune says: 
The Legislature broke up in the wildest 
confusion at midnight. There was a bom- 
barding of papers, an assault upon the 
Senate, and a genei-al case of mob x'ule. 
. . , Kepresentative Sawyer was chased 
. across the desks like a wildcat by several 
' of the Representatives. Speaker Gordon 
rapped for order, and the response was a 
fusillade of white paper that fell about 
him like snow, while the members fired 
paper files and journals at one another as 
thouixh demented. Some one moved an 
.. adjournment for fifteen minutes, and it 
^ was carried, and then the House rushed 
, over to the Senate to bombard that con- 
servative body, but the Senate doors were 
I closed, and "^the House members had 
i trouble in gaining admission. They got 
it, however^ and cleaned out the Senate, 
and returned to the. House to play boy 
with the fag end of bills that a few mem- 
bers were sillv enough to try to pass at 
the last moment. Speaker Gordon even, 
with all his dignity and authority, could 
not control the"' flood. 

Commenting on this scene, the Detroit 
Free Press says: 

Unintentionally, perhaps, the recent 



Legislature furnished one of the strongest 
conceivable arguments in support of giv- 
ing women the same right to serve the 
people in a representative capacity that 
has been arrogated to men exclusively. It 
is conceivable, of course, that a Senate 
composed of women might prove as in- 
efficient in the matter of legislation as the 
masculine Senate did; but it is not con- 
ceivable that there would be any such 
display as there was of horse-play and 
vandalism at the close of the session if 
there had been women present and par- 
ticipating. Men who have no respect for 
themselves have some for women, or at all 
events they are ashamed to act like riotous 
hoodlums in the presence of the gentler 
sex. If there had been half-a-dozen wom- 
en senatresses at Lansing on the day of 
adjournment, the State would not find it- 
self to-day the possessor of a seriously 
damaged portrait of Lafayette, and the 
male members of the body would be re- 
garded by their fellow-men and con- 
stituents with considerably less contempt 
than they now are. 

""Women senatresses" suggests the old 
lady in Charles Reade's novel, "A Woman- 
Hater," who said she did not like "female 
she-doctoresses." But there is sound com- 
mon sense in the Free Press editorial. 

In the statement put forth a few days 
ago by the Women's Civic Federation of 
Denver and the Colorado Equal Suffrage 
Association, there is a passage which may 
serve as a commentary on these incidents. 
The Denver women say: 

An interesting fact has lately been noted 
in regard to the relative dignity of the two 
houses of our Legislature. The lower 
house outranks the Senate in the serious 
decorum of legislative deliberation. The 
few women who sit as members in the 
representative hall of our beautiful Colo- 
rado capitol seem unconsciously to im- 
pose upon its proceedings a greater regard 
for the amenities of speech and conduct 
than is observed in the upper house, where 
there are, as yet, no women to be con- 
sidered. 



SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN WOMEN, 

The Southern Presbyterian Church has 
long been regarded as a stronghold of con- 
servatism on the woman question. But 
at the recent General Assembly, the vote 
against allowing women to address mixed 
audiences was carried only by the narrow 
majority of 71 to 62. Southern women, 
with their sweet voices and religious 
natures, are developing admirable gifts of 
speaking to edification in meeting. When 
the Southern Presbyterian General As- 
sembly is so nearly ready to let them do 
it that a change of five votes would have 
given the party of progress a majority, 
the conservatives may get ready to retire 
into innocuous desuetude. Their final 
defeat is near. — M'oman^s Journal. 



Miss Ida Stklla Hall was the. only 
woman graduated this week from the 
Boston University law school. While in 
the law school she has taught in the night 
school. She had previously sent her sisters 
through college. 
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PATBIOTIC MEMORIES. 

Massachusetts has had during the past 
few days an unprecedented stirring of 
great historic memories. Governor Brad- 
ford's long-exiled manuscript was pre- 
sented to Goveruor TVolcott with eloquent 
addresses worthy of the occasion; and 
before the echoes of noble oratory had 
died away, the unveiling of the Shaw 
monument came to renew the patriotic 
speeches and to fill the streets with gleam- 
ing bayonets and the air with martial 
music. 

Thousands of hearts have been honestly 
thrilled and nplifted by reading the quoted 
words of Governor Bradford, and seeing 
the toi-n battle flags, and recalling the 
heroic memories of two great struggles 
for human liberty and equal rights. But 
what are the thrill and the uplift worth, 
if they do not nerve us to fresh effort in 
the struggle for liberty and equal rights 
that is still going on in our own day? It 
is "the everlasting conflict," and every 
human soul is compelled to take sides. It 
must either side actively with the right, 
or actively against it or else passively let 
the weight of its inertia be thrown on the 
side of the wrong. 

Some of those who took part in the two 
celebrations were thoroughly worthy to 
do it, because they are gallantly fighting 
the battle of progress against conservatism 
in their own day and generation. But 
among those who came to do honor to the 
reformers of the past were others whose 
faces are set asrainst all the reforms of the 
present; who look upon every advance in 
the direction of equal human rights with 
dilettante indifference or downright hos- 
tility. One could not help mentally apply- 
ing to them the words that Lowell puts 
into the mouth of the ghost of Miles 
Standish: 

n^ey talk about their Pilgrim blood, 
Their "birthright high and holy"! 

A mountain stream that ends in mud 
^[ethinks is melancholy! 

There is something base about luxuriat- 
ing in noble emotion without carrying it 
out into noble action. Especially is it 
humiliating to see men and women cele- 
brating their heroic ancestors while they 
contemptuously repudiate all the princi- 
ples that made their ancestors great. 
Theodore Winthrop, another brilliant 
young soldier who, like Col. Shaw, was 
struck down in the beginning of the war, 
wrote : 

It is a mighty influence when the por- 
trait of a noble forefather puts its eye on 
one who wears his name, and says, by the 
language of an unchanging look; "I was 
a Eadical in my day; be thou the same in 
thine! I turned my back upon the old 
tyrannies and heresies, and struck for the 
new liberties and beliefs; my liberty and 
belief are doubtless already tyranny and 
heresy to thine age; strike thou for the 
new! I worshipped the purest God of 
my generation; it may be that a purer God 
is revealed to thine; worship him with 
thy whole heart." 

It is good to honor the forefathers, 
But we make their truth our falsehood, 

thinking that hath made us free, 
Hoarding it in mouldy parchments, while 

our tender spirits iiee 
The rude grasp of that great Impulse which 

drove them across the sea. 



part in such celebrations, since they are 
the only ones that believe in carrying out 
to their logical conclusion the principles of 
our fathers. While the bands played, and 
the people cheered, and the procession 
marched, Lowell's question was sounding 
solemnly in some women's hearts: 

Turn those steps toward past or future that 
make Plymouth Rock sublime ? 

Alice Stoxe Blackwel.Tv. 



CLOTHING FOR REFUGEES. 



Two more Armenian families destitute 
of clothing have arrived. Any one in 
Boston or vicinity who has partly-worn 
clothes or shoes to give away is invited to 
send a card to the Woman'^s Journal 
OfQce, 3 Park Street, and the things will 
be called for. Clothing for men, women, 
or children will be acceptable. 



tory at Waltham. It was the same thin? 
to which the distinguished Congressman 
has referred. If we are going to have a 
perfect system of government we must 
have in it the largest development of the 
conscience of the nation. That is what 
we need in public life to-day more than 
any other factor. We have ability, but 
we know that things are not run always 
just as we would like to have them. 
Bring this superior responsiveness of 
womanhood to the duties of life to bear 
on the government of the nation, and I 
believe we shall have added the one factor 
now wanting in our national, State, and 
city governments. 



Senator Hoar said years ago that the 
Woman Suffrage Associations are the only 
societies which are fully entitled to take 



SPEAKER BATES ON SUFFRAGE. 

Hon. John L. Bates, Speaker of the 
Massachusetts House of Eepresentatives, 
said at the recent Woman Suffrage Fes- 
tival : 

Woman's sphere of usefulness is in- 
creasing and broadening in every direc- 
tion. Various kinds of employment which 
only a few years ago were supposed to be 
the i>rerogative of men, which by custom 
and tradition it was supposed only men 
could perform, are now open to her, and 
she has been discharging the duties of 
those positions, public, private, social, all 
kinds, in such a manner as to lead us to 
believe that the time cannot be far 
off when she shall be admitted to the 
discharge of the last and greatest of all 
duties that pertain to the citizen of the 
nation. I have seldom been off with com- 
mittees of the Legislature, but one day I 
did go as far as Waltham and inspect the 
watch factory there. We found about 2,000 
men and women in the workshops of the 
great American Waltham Watch Factory, 
and we were much interested in the details 
of the business. We saw how skilled the 
workmen had to be. I asked one of the 
chief officers of the corporation, who was 
escorting us, as to the difference between 
the work done by the women and that 
done by the men. In a few rooms there 
were only men; in a few others there were 
only women; but in many of the rooms 
the men and the women were sitting side 
by side, doing exactly the same work. I 
asked him in regard to one room in par- 
ticular, "How does it happen that you 
have them engaged in doing the same 
work here? Are they paid the same 
wages?" He said, "Yes, they are paid 
by the piece; but, as a rule, the men make 
the most." I said, "Which would you 
rather have work here, men or women? " 
He said, "The reason why the men make 
the most is the reason why we prefer to 
have women when we can get them." I 
said, "Why is that?" "Weil," he said, 
this is very nice work; it is almost im- 
possible to detect a defect until after the 
watch has gone out. Those who are 
engaged upon it know when a mistake 
is made; but it is easy to put the watch 
together and send it along, so that 
the mistuke cannot be found out until 

fiVl ^?^ l^lf *° ^^^^ ^^"^ ^^^ "■ ^^^ we 
tmd that the women are more conscien- 

t ^'il'^i!^^''^ ^''''^^ ^"^ ™^°^ so that often- 
times they cannot make a living at it 

^^^^^^ T¥?, *^^y ™^^^ a mistake the^ 
come and tell us. But," said h«. "some 



. , - — But," said he, -some 

?Lv 1.."'^'' ^''.''''^ ^^^^ *^ know when 
they have made a mistake, and thev 
pass the work on." I have not heard any 
better or grander tribute paid to the 

pad bTth'.r^^^'" conscience than was 
paid by that commercial man in that fac- 



OUR COMING CITIZENS. 

One end-of-the-century marvel is the 
development of young people's organiza- 
tions in the churches— the Society of 
Christian Endeavor, the Epworth League, 
Young People's Union, etc. From a little 
meeting in a parlor, less than a score of 
years ago, the movement has spread from 
denomination to denomination, from State 
to State, from country to country, until its 
strength is about three millions, andithas 
"girdled the earth." Moreover, it is a 
permanent movement. Its soldiers are 
on the forward march, gaining strength 
courage and confidence, proud of their 
coloi's, and intent on proving their faith 
through good works. The influence and 
effect upon the next century of this won- 
derful uprising of the young people is be- 
yond the power of prophecy. 

Two features of this movement have a 
special bearing upon the "woman ques- 
tion" in its most comprehensive form. 
First, these young people's societies in 
this country, whatever name they may 
bear, are composed of young men and 
young women on equal terms of member- 
ship. They meet, plan, and work as com- 
rades, looking upward and going forward 
"In His ]S"ame." 

This is taken for granted as the right 
way, except in some places in the South, 
where some of the clergy have denounced 
it as a forerunner of the abomination of 
woman suffrage. The Presbyterian Synod 
of Texas, last fall, had an excited discus- 
sion, in which the Young People's Society 
of Christian Endeavor was objected to be- 
cause its constitution allows its women 
members to take some other part than 
singing in the public exercises. The 
organization of Westminster Leagues, con- 
formable to Presbyterian standards, was 
urged, in which "males, and not females, 
should attend the general assemblages." 
Speedy action was urged by another mem- 
ber in order to stop the organizing aheady 
going on in accordance with Christian 
Endeavor principles. He declared, "The 
teachings of these advocates of womanimi 
are doing much harm." But the matter 
■was deferred for further consideration, 
and presumably the young people are 
coming on. The Epworth League of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, is 
doing so, at least; for at the Kentucky 
State meeting, recently held, the young 
vromen took a prominent part, and Ifiss 
Jennie McClarty, of Owensboro, was 
elected a vice-president, and Miss Belle 
Proctor, of Litchfield, treasurer. Within 
the remembrance of middle-aged ■women, 
It was customary for women's missionajy 
societies to have a man as treasurer, be- 
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_e of a belief that women were incapa- 
We of attending to the duties of that 

^ kTv Francis E. Clark, president of the 
•s^iet'y of Christian Endeavor, writing 
fL Berlin to the Morning Star of this 
L some time since, called attention to 
tie fact that in Continental Europe it is 

n almost unheard-of thing for young men 
L women to mingle freely in religious 
.atheriBgs. He regards the results of 
4is restriction as "little less than calam- 
itous.'-' He says in part: 

The mingling of young men and women 
iJelicious meetings and the social gatlier- 

;.s of the church, their joint work on 
Smittees and in choirs, and other asso- 

aUons of the same sort, influence both 

xes for good. The young men become 
more cWvalrous, more genuinely polite, 
iJcODceited about their own supreme 
Ibaities, and more reverent of womankind 
tn general; while the young women de- 

elop self-reliance and womanly contL- 
Zce, and a courage in working for then 
S a^d Master which is entirely m con- 
iTncewith the gentle modesty of their 

'mhaps the most important result of 
this religious cooperation and coeducation 
K lexes in%eligious work is the 
increase among the young men of re^ei- 
S? womankind. This is a conspic- 

S^d notable feature of Anglo-Saxon 
^ces. Who can say how much of t is 
Lto the unrestrained freedom of inter 
Jonrse which our churches have fostered^ 
<;aid a young man in Pans to me, not long 
aso."Mostof the young men in this city 
Iwk upon every young woman as a huntei 

ooks upon a deer. She is to be pursued 

nd captured if possible, and few have 
any id^ of the high and ej^alted chivalry 
of an uncorrupted manhood. 

Kot only in France, but in all Continen- 
talXurope, this same idea prei-ails. xnis 
'totedd^er" idea granted it is natural 
that the girls and young ladies i^ *jver> 
Lpectable family should be kept clo.e 
locked in a safe family paddock. They 
must not go out without a chaperone. it 
isascandllfor them to attend the same 
reUgious meeting with their own brother^ 
if some other girls' brothers also happen 
to be present; and so, from first to last 
from opening girlhood to marriage, tins 
miserable system of exclusion and espion- 
age prevails, while the yo"t\,^^'^,,'^^r 
Vaway so zealously from the other 
joungmen's sisters, grow ^^^re and inore 
corrupt in their imaginings and desires. 
. . .The Christian Endeavor Sooietj 
glories m the fact that it is not a joxmy 
man's society, or a young woman s soci 
ety, bat a young people's society, and one 
of\e special blessings which I bel^^je it 
has conferred upon the world is the unit- 
ing of manly force and womanly tact in 
the work of Christ and the Church. More 
than anything else is this needed, not oniy 
intheOrientrbutin all Continental coun- 
tries, and the Society has a large mission 
to perform as God opens the way for it m 
these lands. 

With the indefatigable leader of the 
society holding and promulgating these 
views, and with its American graduates 
going forth to all the lands as evangelical 
and medical missionaries, it is easy to see 
that through its fundamental principle oi 
the equality of the sexes, the sisterhood 
of woman will eventually be universally 
recognized, and '«the ecclesiastical ^^^' 
dpatlon of women," to use Miss Wil- 
lard's feUcitous phrase, will be accom- 



The second significant feature of tne 
movement is the growth and vigor of its 
<iepartment of good citizenship. Young 



men and wom^en study and discuss to- 
gether the principles of government, the 
problems of cities, and political issues. 
They take a hand in local aliairs, seeking 
and striving for the best interests of the 
community, the schools, and the home. 
They are in training for conscientious 
citizenship. They are growing accus- 
tomed to working together on equal terms 
in public affairs. Moreover, they are look- 
ing forward to the time when they shall 
be able to express their convictions 
through the ballot. It is being ingrained, 
not aggressively, but steadily, in the very 
being of this host of American young 
people, that women are to vote. 

The souls of those who stand on the 
mountain tops are filled with hope, for in 
these young men and women, organized 
for lofty purpose and patriotic endeavor, 
they see the conscientious citizens and 
voters of the twentieth century. 

FLOKE^'CE M. Adkinsox. 



AKMENIANS AS HELP. 

The Armenian husband and wife men- 
tioned in last week's Woman's Column 
have now found work. Another Armenian 
husband and wife have arrived. They 
are excellent people. The husband's 
goodness is praised in the highest terms 
hy all who know him. He speaks some 
Eno-lish. They are willing to do anything, 
bufhave not been used to manual labor, 
and would not be equal to heavy work. 
They would be thoroughly trustworthy 
persons to take charge of an empty house 
during the summer; or they could divide 
the housework of a family between them. 
Th«rP, are two bright boys of fifteen 
and several young men wiio wi«u w do 
housework this summer for their board 
while learning English. 

DB. LORIMEB O.'^ SUFFRAGE. 

Kev. Dr. Lorimer"^d, at the ^^ew Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Festival: 
All <rovernment becomes strong m propor- 

come to unaer^tand ^ »J-^^„t j^ere has 

national ^^^^.^J^^^j.i'^ there was a widen- 

ing, t^^^^^Jf J^" operS required. There 
the amount of P^^Pf^^.^ge^^ suffrage m 
has been ®"i\,tpro have been advanced 
England; f ^.^ ^^^^f^ ftet I myself l^ave 
teachers (at ^^.^f !^ ^^^^^ the safety of 
learned), J^^^^^l^'^^ the still further 
England ^^Pf/,^ Jrage u^til the women 
widening ^^^ *^t,l„ ^t°e a vital stake in 
as well as ^be inen have ' ^^^ i^.^pje 

the future oj,*^^ ^^''^onstitutional govern- 
iavolved IS that of conjti ^^ujply 

ment. J^\V ^e streBgthen the govern- 
the interests we str^°| ^^ i^ America, 

ment. Wh«^„*^!,^.sSmtJ of a disintegra- 
there will be no PO^f^^J^J ^ ^^y combina- 
tion of this gf>^«^i^^7er this land, gov- 
tion whatever. All ov ^^^ ^^^^^ 

ernment is bemg fted P, ^^n^ent 

of democracy^^li^ j/tto ^^j^^ ^ 
rywhere. ^^^^j^ in America or Eng- 
-^?? rnTsu?h condition of things as 



brought about the French Revolution. 
Popular institutions have been moving 
onward. And why? Because popular 
government, even now, is largely under 
the influence of women. Our women are 
educated, trained, and taught; our women 
are the companions of men. Some of us 
know what we mean when we say that 
our wives are our comrades, our friends, 
our counsellors, our inspiration. Their 
influence is wide wherever popular insti- 
tutions exist; and it is their conscience 
largely, back of men, that is moving man 
onward to-day to a higher conception of 
what government really means, iiut 
there is no reason why there should not be 
a further advance. There is no reason 
why every discrimination that exists to- 
dav against women should not he_ re- 
moved" and until such discriininations 
are removed, humanity will never attain 
its highest, and the ideals that we are 
cherishing will never be fulfilled. 

At the spring election in Holland, Mich., 
there were three candidates for the school 
board, hostile to the high school. Kev. J. 
Yan Houte, pastor of the wealthiest Dutch 
church, urged the women of his congrega- 
tion, from^iis pulpit, to go to the polls 
and defend the free school system. They 
did so, with the result that three thou- 
saud votes were cast, one-third by women, 
and tlie candidates favoring the high 
school led by a good majority. 

It saves a lot of money to go to lectures 
in their bicycle suits, and many of the 
young women at Chicago University have 
the courage of their economies, and ap- 
pear smiling and serene iu their short 
skirts. It is said that the young Hebrew 
professor gave the girls in his class this 
English sentence to translate into Hebrew: 
"l" maiden should not enter class in a 
«l,oat, v.^o^<.r^ly bioFfllP- suit." But the 
<rirls told him they could not translate it, 
as there was no such word as bicycle m 
the Hebrew dictionary. - ^osf on Tran- 
script. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall tells the fol- 
lowing story: 

-In New Jersey, the Village Improve- 
ment Society has been a strong ally of the 
SilSgists, and has shown many women 
S e ulefulness of a vote. In one town, 
the sanitary conditions were very bad. 
There was need of a new schoolhouse and 
of various facilities. The Principal of he 
school though a temperance man, had 
not tasted thi water for ten years, it was 
so bad The women felt that something 
must be done. Cards were sent out to all 
Se members of the Village Improvement 
loci?4 largely conservative women who 
had nt^er thought they wanted to vote. 
They attended W school, meeting in a 
hod J, and carried a proposition for a new 
S? 000 schoolhouse by nine votes. In 
Sw Tersev women can vote on appro- 
Sions for school purposes. The oppo^ 
Sents of the new schoolhouse complained 
afterwards that the women had stolen a 
mS on them; but you can't get ahead 
of women." ^^^^^^^^_____^___^ 

The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Rights Readings and Recitations m 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ^^na 

5^?5L5itS 3 Pari. S... Boston, Ma.,. 
Price, p ostpaid, 50 cents. ^ 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

A fall set of -Woman Suffrage Tracts, iorty 
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The women of British Columbia failed 
by the lack of only two votes to receive 
the suffrage at the hands of the Legisla- 
ture. Such a defeat means victory next 
time.— Golden Bide. 

A mistake was made in last week's 
Column in giving the price of Kev. 
Antoinette Brown Blackwell's pamphlet, 
"Sex Injustice," as ten cents a dozen, or 
fifty cents a hundred. It is ten cents a 
copy, or S7 a hundred. 

Only one sovereign in the world has 
ever been up in a balloon. This event 
occured some five years ago, when Queen 
Regent Christina of Spain happened to 
drive near a field where some experiments 
in aerial navigation were being made, and 
immediately stopped her carriage and 
asked to be permitted to make an ascent. 

The British Woman's Temperance As- 
sociation council meetings opened with a 
reception given by Lady Henry Somerset 
to the delegates in St. Matthew's Town 
Hall, London, May 31. A feature was 
the presence of the American, Madagas- 
can and Australian delegates. Queens- 
land sent five. 

Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeraan of Vermont 
said at the recent ISTew England Suffrage 
Festival: 

"I was amused by reading, the other day, 
in a Montpelier paper opposed to woman 
sufirage, a paragraph to this effect: "The 
city clerk is away, and in his absence his 
wife will attend to the duties of his office." 
If she had been elected by the city of 
Montpelier to fill that office, she would 
have been accused of neglecting her home; 
but when her husband is otTf fishing, it is 
considered all right for her to perform the 
duties." 

The large vote which Miss Belle Norman 
received for a place on the School Board 
of St. Louis will surprise, if not shock, 
many conservatives, but the time is not 
far distant when this board will be com- 
posed of as many ladies as gentlemen, and 
our prayer is that the G-od of childhood, 
of home and humanity, may hasten the 
good day. — St. Louis {3Io.) Christian Ad- 
vocate. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was last week 
presented by the New England Women's 
Club with seventy-eight dollars to add to 
the Greek relief fund, in honor of her 
seventy - eighth birthday. Mrs. E. D. 
Cheney, in making the presentation, said 
they had been careful to keep the matter 
a secret from Mrs. Howe, because, if she 
had found out that they meant to give her 
a dollar for the Greeks for every year of 
her age, they knew* she would forthwith 
have claimed to be as old as Methusalah. 
On the same day Mrs. Howe was reelected 
as president of the club. 

The agitation over the refusal of Cam- 
bridge to admit women to the titles of 
degrees has not abated in academic cir- 
cles in. England, and a newspaper corre- 
spondence has set in with virulence, as 
was to be expected. One writer pithily 
says that some of the letters published, 
exi)res3iug fears of future disaster to the 
University should women be permitted in 
this year of grace to add B. A. to their 
"names, reminds him of the child who said 
she was very glad she did not like aspara- 
gus. "Because," she said, "if I did like 
it, I should have to eat it, and I can't bear 
iV— Beaton Herald. 



HEALTH ! BEST ! COMPORT ! 




The Jackson Sanatorium. 

DANSVILLE, LIVINQSTGiN COUNTY, N. Y. 

established in 1858. Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the world, 
used as a Health Institution. All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. A staff of regular physicians of large 
experience; accommodations and service of highest class. Superior cuisine directed by 
Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. Do not fail to write for illus- 
ti-ated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. Address, 

J. Arthur Jackson, fl. D., Secretary, Box 1501, 



There are many signs of progress in con- 
servative Maryland. The School Commis- 
sioners of Caroline County lately appointed 
twelve women as school teachers. 
Mrs. Florence Howe Hall says: 
The remonstrants, who are so active in 
keeping women out of politics by going 
into it themselves - these ladies who say 
they wish to keep out of politics, but 
somehow always seem to get into it, from 
Maine to California, and sometimes with 
rather disreputable allies — remind me of 
a woman who believed that eggs were un- 
wholesome. She had a friend who was 
very fond of them. Coming down to 
breakfast one morning in advance of her 
friend, she found eggs on the table. She 
said, "Dear me! Jane ought not to eat 
these, they would be very bad for her," so, 
to prevent it, she ate them, all herself be- 
fore Jane arrived. The remonstrants 
think it is a very bad thing for women to 
go into politics, and so they go into it, in 
order to keep us out. 

Sir Walter Besant and Professor Gold- 
win Smith are among the active remon- 
strants against granting degrees to women 
at Cambridge University. Sir Walter has 
long posed as a great friend of women 
who have to work for a living, and it is 
especially the women teachers who are 
placed at a disadvivntage by the lack of 
degrees. But a man so intensely opposed 
to woman suffrage as Sir Walter can gen- 
erally be trusted to resist the extension to 
women of any new rights, however reason- 
able and harmless. As for Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, his opposition is a matter of 
course. Whether it is a question of ad- 
mitting women to suffrage in the United 
States, or to the bar in Canada, or to de- 
grees in England, he is always to the fore 
with. a protest. 



MOTHERS OF MAINE. 

Mrs. Helen Coffin Beedy, the delegate 
from the Maine W. S. A., said at the }*ew 
England Woman Suffrage Festival: 

Emerson says that an institution is only 
"the lengthened shadow of an individual" 
I have been thinking how much of tbe 
equal suffrage cause is the lengthened 
shadow of the pioneer women of Massa- 
chusetts, and especially of that beautiful 
woman who is so much loved and so ten- 
derly remembered in Maine, Lucy Stone. 
As 1 sat this morning looking at her pic- 
ture and at the face of her niece, I thought 
of the last time I saw her, at the reception 
gi%'en by the West End Club in Chicago, 
when she stood on a white fur rug, and 
all the women crowded around to shake 
hands with her. She never looted so 
beautiful. 

As the representative of Maine to night, 
I want to tell you of one Maine mother. 
In the early days, she followed her hus- 
band through the woods with an axe in 
one hand and a gun in the other; and 
after their home in the wilderness vas 
built, they studied the Bible together. 
One of her descendants said to me, "ilj 
friends say I must tell you that al- 
though I am not a suffragist, my ancestor 
was." Another of those early ilaine 
mothers was the wife of the first select- 
man of one of our towns, the man who 
founded Penobscot. He excited won- 
der because he kept the town accounts so 
well, although he was a hard-working 
man with little spare time. Later tje 
secret came to light. He always had the 
selectmen hold the last meeting of the 
season, the one at which the accounts 
were presented, at his house. •_ Before 
they proceeded to business, his wife ga^6 
them a fine dinner; and while they were 
eating it, she straightened out the ac- 
counts. Such were the early mothers of 
Maine; and such is the spiritof the women 
from whom we draw our inheritance. 
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JA^B ADD AM3 FOa SCHOOL TRUSTEE. 

i delegation of fifty ladies from the 
principal "Women's Clubs of Chicago, 
representing about four thousand women, 
waited on the Mayor on May 2S to urge 
Reappointment of Miss Jane Addams as a 
member of the Board of Education, Mrs. 
Otto ilatz -was spokeswoman, and pre- 
sented petitions signed not only by the 
clnbs, but by thirty aldermen and a num- 
ber of members of the faculty of the Uni- 
Tersi^ of Chicago. The Mayor said that 
there was only one woman to be ap- 
pointed, and that there were already sev- 
eral prominent candidates. Mrs. Flower 
made the sensible suggestion that there 
might well be more than one woman 
appointed on the board; but the Mayor 
would promise nothing. If a candidate 
of as conspicuous fitness as Miss Addams 
had been backed by four thousand voters 
instead of by four thousand women, there 
wonld be little doubt of her appointment. 



HIGHEB EDUCATION OF WOMEN. 

The Boston Public Library has just 
issued a bibUography of the higher educa- 
tion of women. The work of compilation 
was done by a committee of the Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Aluranje, under the edi- 
torial charge of Miss Mary H. Rollins, to 
Thom mainly belongs the credit of a 
careM piece of bibliographical work. 
The library has assumed the responsi- 
bility of printing this valuable contribu- 
tion to the subject of education. Over 
1)800 titles are here assembled upon this 
important topic. Copies are for sale at 
the library and the branches. 



THS NEW WOMAN AT VASSAR. 

It is reported that President James M. 
Taylor's sermon to the graduating class at 
Tassar, on June 6, was "an eloquent plea 
for conservatism," and that he urged them 
to beware of the so-called "new woman- 
hood." Twenty-five years ago, every 
Tassar girl was regarded by the general 
public as a most objectionable specimen of 
ttenewTvoman. Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, 
of Michigan, tells how, travelling abroad 
about that time, she met a party of Amer- 
ican ladies, and with what horror they 
spoke of Yassar. "The very fact that it 
IS called a 'college for women' is enough 
to condemn it," said the leader of the party. 
"Of one thing we may be sure — no refined 



Christian mother will ever send her daugh- 
ter to Yassar College!" Now a hundred 
and five seniors, most of them, no doubt, 
daughters of refined Christian mothers, 
sit in the graduating class, and listen to 
President Taylor denouncing the "new 
woman." Truly, 

Where the vanguard camps to-day 
The rear shall camp to-morrow. 



A GENTLEMAN AND A SCHOLAR. 

A man in Missouri stopped his copy 
of the St. Louis Star because the paper 
advocated the election of a woman to the 
school board. The Star revenges itself 
cleverly in «'Star Sayings," by publishing 
the letter from this irate citizen in full, 
just as it was received: 

May 19, St. Louis, Mo. 

To the Stat^-Seyuins. 

Suprienient, Sur : 

Piece and Discontinue Sending your 
paj)er to me, as I cannot sopart siich 
orgain that upholds femals that seeks to 
occupie office which is only Inagurated 
for man folks only. I prefer wimans to 
Stay at home and Tend to thire house- 
keeping, as it has been atdoptet from the 
beginnin": of the "World. Yours Respect- 
fufly, " C. F. LAifG. 

Groceries, i^ig North Ninth St., St. Louis, Mo. 



WOMEN IN THE CHUKCHES. 

The %voman question came up at a 
recent meeting of the Episcopal Conven- 
tion for the diocese of California. The 
committee on canons had proposed an 
amendment substituting the word "male" 
for the word "person" in describing those 
entitled to vote for vestrymen, but no one 
in the convention was found to speak in 
its favor. "Shall we set our feet upon 
the necks of our sisters in Christ? " asked 
the venerable Dr. J. B. Wakefield, and 
the applause showed that the convention 
agreed with him. He said he was ap- 
proaching the boundary of this world, 
but the older he grew the more strongly 
did he believe in giving the most loyal, 
devout and earnest members of the church 
their due share of representation. He 
hoped the day would come when the 
Episcopal diocese of California could see 
the wav clear to give them a wider voice 
in church matters. For two years the 
women have had the right of voting for 
vestrymen. "They have exercised their 
privilege judiciously and well," said the 
Rev. Vincent Neale, of San Rafael; "it 
would be illogical and dastardly to rob 
them of the right of voting, and I, for 
one, protest vigorously against any such 
motion " The argument concluded with 
the advancement by the Rev. Dr. Spauld- 
intr of the old plea of representation with 
taxation. "Women raise most of the 
funds of the church," he said, "and i 
believe that that those who raise money 
should have a voice in the spending of it. 
The word "person" remains in the canon, 
the only change being a slight modifica- 



tion with regard to the qualifications of 
would-be voters, as communicants and 
contributing members. 

Rev. Ada C. Bowles presented before 
two congregations on Sunday, May 31, 
at West Gloucester, Mass., the claims of 
Anna Ella Carroll for national recognition 
on Memorial Days, and by the erection of 
a suitable monument by the goverment. 

Rev, Margaret Barnard, the newly- 
elected president of the Chelsea Woman's 
Club, formerly taught at Chauncy Hall 
and Berkeley Schools. Her work at 
Chauncy Hall was largely fitting pupils 
for college, in which she was very success- 
ful. During the past four years, while 
she has been studying for the ministry, 
she has taught private classes in French, 
Enghsh literature, etc. She studied the- 
ology partly in Boston University The- 
ological School, partly under tutors from 
the Harvard Theological School. During 
the last year she has preached in many of ' 
the oldest Unitarian churches in this part 
of the country, and her intention is to 
become a settled pastor. 



A CALL FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage 
Association will hold a Bazar in Lorimer 
Hall, Tremont Temple, nest December. 
The more money raised, the sooner our 
cause will triumph. Every man and woman 
interested in winning the battle for Equal 
Rights now has the chance to help. Let 
us show our loyalty and love, and rally all 
our forces, friends, time, money, influ- 
ence — whatever will promote success. 

There will be a meeting to report pro- 
gress next Wednesday afternoon, June 16, 
at 3 o'clock, at the Woman Suffrage Head- 
quarters, 3 Park Street, Boston. Let every 
one who reads this notice consider it a 
personal invitation to be present. 



Miss Helen A. Whittier, of Lowell, 
Mass., is president of the magnificent new 
10,000 spindle cotton mill recently erected 
near Atlanta, Ga. 

Miss Flora Shaw, as colonial editor of 
the London Times, holds a position such 
as a woman has rarely attained in English 
journalism. She is the author of several 
charming books for children, and a novel 
or two. She has lately come into special 
prominence from her connection with the 
Jamestown raid. She is the niece of Sir 
Eyre Massey Shaw, an English officer. A 
few years ago she went to Australia as 
special correspondent of the Times, to 
investigate the labor troubles in Queens- 
land. She published the results of her 
journey in a book, and also gave a lecture 
before the Royal Colonial Institute, being 
the first woman to do so in the thirty 
years of its existence. 
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A DEVONSHIRE LANE. 
BY RET. JOHX ilARRIOTT. 

In a Devonsliire lane, as I trotted along 

T' other day, much in want of a subject for 

song, 
Thinks I to myself, I have hit on a strain, 
Sure marriage is just like a Devonshire lane. 

In the first place, 'tis long, and -when once 

you are in it, 
It holds you as fast as a cage does a linnet ; 
For howe'er rough and dirty the road may 

be found, 
Drive forward you must, there is no turning 

round. 

But though 'tis so long, it is not very wide, 
For two are the most that together may ride ; 
And e'en then 'tis a chance but they get in a 

pother, 
And jostle and cross, and run foul of each 

other. 

Oft Poverty greets them with mendicant 

looks, 
And Care pushes by them, o'erladen with 

crooks ; 
And Strife's grazing wheels try between 

them to pass, 
And Stubbornness blocks up the way on her 

ass. 

Then the banks are so high, to the left hand 

and right, 
That they shut out the beauties around 

them from sight ; 
And hence you'll allow 'tis an inference 

plain 
That marriage is just like a Devonr^hire lane. 

But, thinks I, too, these banks within which 
we are i^ent 

With bad, blossom, and berry are richly be- 
sprent; 

And the conjugal fence, which forbids us to 
roam, 

Looks lovely, when deck'd with the comforts 
of home. 

In the rock's gloomy crevice the bright holly 

grows, 
The ivy waves fresh o'er the withering rose ; 
And the evergreen love of a virtuous wife 
Soothes the roughness of care — cheers the 

winter of life. 

Though long be the journey, and narrow the 

way, 
I'll rejoice that I've seldom a turnpike to 

pay; 
And whate'er others say, be the last to 

complain, 
Though marriage be just like a Devonshire 

lane. 



MISS CORA B. HIRTZEL. 

Miss Cora B. Hirtzel lias been appointed 
Assistant Corporation Counsel for the 
city of Chicago. Corporation Counsel 
Thornton says she was chosen solely on 
the ground of fitness. He needed exactly 
tlie information of which she has made a 
specialty. 

Miss Hirtzel is of German parentage, 
but was born in Illinois. She read law in 
the office of Judge Gary, in Oshkosh. Ten 
years ago she entered the Chicago Law 
College. During a part of her course she 
was the only woman in a class of seventy- 
five men. The rest of the time there was 
one other woman student, Miss Emma 
Bowerman. Miss Hirtzel has distin- 
guished herself by ability and hard work, 
and is thoroughly competent to fulfil the 
duties of the position to which she has 
been appointed. Miss Hirtzel was lately 
interviewed as to her opinion on many 



subjects, including equal suffrage. She is 
reported as saying: 

It is perfectly reasonable for women to 
vote. The average woman is as good as 
the average man, and it is the average 
man that votes. It is a relic of barbarism 
to make political distinctions because of 
sex. 

MISSISSIPPI NOTES. 

For the past two months Mrs. Mary C. 
C. Bradford, of Colorado, and Miss Ella 
Harrison, president of the Missouri E. S. 
A., have been touring Mississippi. Miss 
Harrison acted as advance agent. In most 
places the meetings have been well at- 
tended, and many who came to scoff went 
away converted. There can be no doubt 
that the sentiment of the State has been 
conspicuously changed by this tour. Kot 
so many organizations have resulted as 
would have been the case in a State where 
much preliminary work had already been 
done. As it was, eleven clubs were es- 
tablished, and in all the other towns visited 
the names of suffragists who expressed 
willingness to work have been sent in, so 
that we have a long list of friends in 
Mississippi now who may be called upon 
when work is needed there. 

The convention was held in Meridian 
on May 6. A number of requests had been 
made to have the suffrage convention 
follow the "W. C. T. U. convention, that 
delegates might attend both, and it was 
so arranged. Miss Harrison writes to the 
National Suffrage Bulletin : 

At last our work in Mississippi is done, 
and I believe it is well done. The new 
officers of the "Mississippi W. S. A." are 
capable, prominent women. The presi- 
dent, Mrs, Robert Sommerville, of Green- 
ville, Miss., is a daughter of the late Col. 
Xugent, of Jackson, a man of rare ability 
and of great prominence. Mrs. Sommer- 
ville has long been the corresponding 
secretary of the State W. C. T. U., and 
was elected again this year, but resigned. 
She is businesslike, and has read law, 
and the State is well provided for in the 
selection of its chief. There are few 
women to compare with her. We elected 
four vice-presidents; 

Miss Belle Kearney, Flora, Miss. 
Mr, L, S. Mount, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Mr, D. S. Harmon, Meridian, Miss. 
Mrs. G. C. Harris, Vicksburg, Miss. 

Belle Kearney every one knows, and 
here in Mississippi she .is so thoroughly 
liked and respected that she adds prestige 
to the new organization. Mr. Mount is 
the husband of the Mrs. Mount who was 
president of the W. C. T. U. for a long 
time in the State, and is a strong friend to 
the cause. He was present in the con- 
vention. Mr. Harmon is one of Meridian's 
leading men, while Mrs. Harris is wife 
of an archdeacon of Mississippi. The 
corresponding secretary is Mrs. Lilly Wil- 
kinson Thompson, of Crystal Springs, a 
charming woman, a writer of ability, and 
anxious to help along the cause. The 
recording secretary is Mrs. Charlotte Pitt- 
man, of Vicksburg; she was at one time a 
member of the 10th Century Club in 
Memphis. The ti-easurer is Mrs. Mabel 
Pugh, Tazoo City, a businesslike little 
woman, as you will know when I tell you 
something of her. Her husband, like 
many others, used to ask what she did 
with the money she had had. She re- 
solved to find a way to foot her own bills 
and now has six Jersey cows, from which 
she sells milk enough to save money. She 
has a son seven years old, and three years 
ago she took out a share in the Building 
1 and Loan Association for him, as a stai^ 



toward" his college education. She pays 
him enough for running errands so that 
he can pay the assessment on the share 
himself. I have gone thus into detail so 
that you may. know this office has found a 
woman with practical ideas of business in 
her head. 

All were glad to take up this work for 
suffrage, and Mrs. Sommerville, the treas- 
urer, was anxious to effect the organiza- 
tion. She is prompt. Think of having a 
woman for president who realizes that 
to be prompt is very necessary to success! 

We organized a club in Meridian of 
thirty members, as many men as women, 
and it is one of the best in the State. Mr. 
S. D. Harmon is president, and Mr. T. 
W. Pitt, secretary. They will make it a 
success. In Yazoo, we left a cluh of 
twenty- five members. 

We have accomplished a good deal, and 
Mississippi is in the hands of good, practi- 
cal, influential women and men. 



SUFFKAGE BAZAE, NOTES. 

A meeting of women interested in the 
Suffrage Bazar to take place next Decem- 
ber was held at 3 Park Street on Friday 
afternoon of last week. 

The Waltham Club has appointed a "vvard 
committee to solicit articles in each ward, 
and a wox-k committee to have charge of 
the work during the summer. 

Mrs. INickles, of Maiden, has more than 
forty articles already promised. 

Seventeen persons have promised Miss 
Mary Willey, of Boston, to make some- 
thing for the Bazar, and each of them has 
promised to contribute more than one 
thing. 

Mrs. Shaw is much interested, and ■will 
perhaps take charge of the doll table, -with 
dolls of all varieties, Indian papooses, in- 
fants, rag-dolls, etc., etc. It was remarked 
that children took especial pleasure in the 
dolls which can be inverted — a black doll 
when held one side up, a white one in a 
dress of another color when held the other 
side up. 

Mrs. Hill and Mrs. Emerson, of the 
Somerville Municipal Club, have promised 
either a table or a contribution of goods 
from that organization. 

Miss H. E. Turner lately addressed the 
Boston T's, by invitation, in regard to the 
Bazar, and they will probably do some- 
thing. 

The Eoxbury League is taking much 
interest in the Bazar. 

City Point is at work for its two tables, 
and is full of cheer and courage. 

Mrs. M. P. C. Billings thinks that she 
can promise a Cambridge table. 

Mrs. E. D. Cheney reported that the 
school-teachers would do something. 

In Wollaston, Greenfield, Amesbun, 
Xeponset, Whitman, West Barnstable, and 
other towns where no League exists, 
individual women have promised their 
cooperation. a. s. b. 
^ ■ fc 

Miss Cecilia O'J^eill, of Newbury, Conn., 
ranked second in the list of 175 graduates 
of the New York University Law School 
on Monday, and is therefore entitled to a 
prize of $60. 



Mrs. Julia LeGrande is a successful 

pharmacist at Jasper, Ark., and Miss 

Gardener is doing successful work as a 

deputy postmaster, at the early age of 

\ fifteen years, at the same place. 
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AMONG THE ORPHANS. 

The relief work among the Armenian 
irpLans should appeal to all motherly- 
hearted Tvomen. 

Harpoot was the centre of the most 
prosperous and densely populated section 
of Armenia. It suffered most terribly 
from the massacres. The National Ar- 
menian Belief Committee has sent there, 
besides large amounts for 
general relief, about $6,000.- 
00 for orphan work. Half 
of this has been given by 
Christian Endeavor Socie- 
ties, Epworth Leagues, Bap- 
tist Unions, and similar organ- 
izations, to support their spe- 
cial orphan Tvork at this cen- 
tre which is under the care 
ofir.andMrs. Bamum and 
their daughter. Mrs.Barmim 
writes: 

The massacres removed 
thousands of fathers. Many 
of them were in comfortable 
circumstances, but the loot- 
iB!^ and burning of houses left 
their families destitute. The 
forlorn condition of this mul- 
titude of widows and orphans 
has deeply impressed us, but 
the means hitherto placed at 
oar disposal barely sufficed to 
keep them alive. 

The first effort made here 
for orphans was in Malatia, 
by Mrs. Rendel Harris "^ 
Cambridge, England, who ^, _ - 
vided the money to support 
forty for one year. 

It is very difficult to get ^, _ _ 

mission to send these orphans 
airay, and we are, therefore, 
compelled to care for them 
on the ground. 

Our method is, wherever 
there is a reliable Christian 
community, to have the orphans placed 
in families and go to school. The aver- 
age cost here for each, on the most 
economical basis, is thirty piastres, or a 
dollar and a half, a mouth. 

"I have often wished that we could sena 
Toa a picture of some of these orphaned 
children as they have come to us m tneir 
filthy, tattered garments, with unkernpt 
hair, and then another picture of ttiem 
after they have been returned from tne 
bath, dressed in their clean, new clothes. 
The transformation is often so great that 
one can scarcely recognize them. 

Every child is examined separately, ana 
some have to be refused. It is quite 
touching to see the anxiety while their 
cases are under examination. Sometimes 
the tears will come in spite of their efforts 
to restrain them. 

It is a great joy to see the happy faces 
of the children in the different Homes. 
One little girl had been rescued, attei 
several efforts, from a Turkish family 
where she had been kept sic-e the massa- 
cre, and she had forgotten ^ ow to speaK 
Armenian, though she un^Terstood wnat 
was said to her. A few -„eeks after she 
came to the Home we received a poor gin 
ifho, with her step-grandmother, was 
wandering about, sleeping in stables, oi 
wherever they could find a place, and beg- 
ging their daily bread. It was cold, but 
this girl had on only two borrowed cotton 
garments, and her feet were bare. Careat 
was the joy of these two -iris, when tliey 
met in the Girls' Home fhat evening, loi 
they were step-sisters. ^. 

The other day four children appeared 
at the door from a village a few hours 
distant. Their mother had been kiiiea 
and their father died. The oldest girl. 



thirteen or fourteen years of age, had 
bravely struggled to keep the children to- 
gether, and provide for them, but in vain. 
We put the two girls and their little four- 
year-old brother in one of the Girls' 
Homes, and the other brother in the Boys' 
Home. As we were fitting out the chil- 
dren with clothes, one of them said to the 
others with a smile, "Oh, what beautiful 
things!" 

"In one of the Homes is a little boy five 
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A CARD FROM MES. LIVERMORE. 

I am seeking employment for an Amer- 
ican girl between twenty and twenty-five 
years of age, whom circumstances have 
thrown upon her own resources, without 
much previous training. She is a very 
good seamstress, would make an excellent 
governess for young children, is well edu- 
cated and fond of children. She is willing 
to do anything she can do. She has lived 
in the South, where she was born, until 
the last two years, during which time I 
have been in close touch with her. Ad- 
dress MAP.Y A. LiVEBMOKE, Melrosc, 
Mass. ^^ 

Mrs. Blanche Ealli, of ^^ew York, has 
received a letter from the Queen of Greece, 
expressing gratitude for the contributions 
to the Greek Women's Union, which have 
been made through the New York Ladies' 
Committee. 

There is a large sawmill in Grandin, 
Mo., many of the departments of which 
are in charge of women, says the New 
Orleans Times-Democrat. A woman has 
charge of the engine. One of the rooms 
where the big saws are -operated is man- 
aged bv women. The lathe room is also 
filled with women, and the machines of 
all sorts are handled by them. In the ad- 
joining rooms a force of young women are 
constantly employed filing and getting the 
saws in shape for work. The care of the 
machinerv is in their hands, and it is said 
thev are quite as adept and as competent 
to handle it as any force yet employed m 
the mill. The different departments show 
1:be presence oi lemiumo H^Txds o.r^'l min^s? 
for various articles of adornment brighten 
even the waste places of a sawmill. The 
walls have been tastefully decorated and 
the desolate appearance of most mills has 
been overcome. 




Founded by Lucy Stone. 
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WORK OF GREEK WOMEN. 

The following extracts are taken from a 
recent letter dated Athens : 

I Tvill write more at length later, but I 
want simply to say this to-day, that the 
"Greek Women's League" has, since its 
foundation some months ago, proved itself 
worthy of confidence by the energy, 
thoroughness, and practical good sense 
which it has hitherto shown. Its hospital 
at Volo, although hampered by lack of 
funds, has won golden opinions from ai! 
who have seen it. All the military and 
other physicians who have visited it were 
astonished and delighted with the way in 
which it was managed. The perfect clean- 
liness of every part, the rigorous adher- 
ence to the latest antiseptic methods, the 
punctuality and order with which every- 
thing was done, constituted a protophanes 
{seen for the first time) spectacle for Greece, 
and called forth the warmest expressions 
of admiration from all who visited the 
hospital. Thus far the entire expenses of 
fitting it up, and supporting it for the last 
six weeks, have amounted to $3,000. 
This includes everything, and the arrange- 
ments are very complete; English beds, 
Burrough's medicines, Luci's instruments, 
abundant clothing, nurses' outfits, etc., 
besides paying three cooks, and a few 
other servants. Of course, the personnel 
of the hospital was not paid, neither the 
doctors, nor the nurses, nor the matrons. 
The daily expenses, per 100 people, 
amounted to about 100 drachmae ($20), so 
you see the utmost economy was prac- 
tised; yet the food was excellent, ex- 
quisitely prepared, and served to the 
minute. 

All the most difficult cases for opera- 
tion were brought here, as no other hos- 
pital had such facilities for performing 
them successfully. The floating hospital 
{the steamship Thessaly which the gov- 
ernment had placed at . their disposal),, 
conveyed the wounded to Athens as soon 
as they were able to be transported, thus 
leaving the hospital at Tolo free for new 
cases. Hundreds have in this way been 
given the first treatment there, and, after 
some days of rest and careful attention, 
have been able to be removed to Athens. 

Our hospitals here are now full, and 
several other large buildings have been 
turned temporarily into hospitals ; among 
others, the late Turkish legation, a mag- 
nificent white marble residence, belong- 
ing to a Greek gentleman here who has 
kindly lent it for the occasion. 

The services of all — both rich and poor 
— are given gratuitously; our nurses are 
ladies from the best families of Athens, as 
well as women of the working class. They 
have worked most harmoniously together, 
and though most of them have had very 
little special training, still their courage 
and practical common sense and energy 
have enabled them to perform their duties 
in a most satisfactory manner. 

The ■ amount of work which has been 
done by the women of Greece, and par- 
ticularly by those of Athens and Piraeus, 
since the beginning of the Cretan troubles, 
has been incredible; 20,000 Cretan refu- 
gees landed on our shores, without cloth- 
ing or means of support, but have thus 
far been provided for by the "Woman's 
League. Large soup-kitchens have been 
opened; clothing has been made up and 
distributed; medicines and medical aid 
have been furnished; schools opened for 
Cretan children, and shelter provided for 
all. In addition to this burden, we have 
had for the last few weeks to provide for 
the maintenance of the families of the 
ephedroi (reserves), who would otherwise 
be starving, their supporters having been 
drafted into the army. Large soup- 
kitchens have been opened for them also, 
and creches, which will enable some of the 
women to go out by the day to work, leav- 
ing their babies here. Besides this the 
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The Jackson Sanatorium. 

DANSVILLE, LIVINGSTON COUNTY, N. Y. 

established in 1858. Most beautiful and commodious Fire-Proof Building in the 'world 
used as a Health Institution. All forms of Hydro-therapeutics, massage, rest cure, 
electricity administered by skilled attendants. A staff of regular physicians of laige 
experience; accommodations and service of highest class. Superior cuisine directed by 
Emma P. Ewing, teacher of cooking at Chautauqua. Do not fail to write for illus- 
trated literature and terms if seeking health or rest. Address, 

J. Arthur Jackson, fl. D., Secretary, Box 1501. 



League has made up thousands of garments 
of all kinds. 

This is why they feel they can make a 
wise and benevolent use of any funds 
which may be contributed. I need not 
assure you how deeply touched they have 
been by the generous sympathy which has 
already been expressed in their labors by 
the women of America. I myself am very 
glad that this first offer of help should 
have come from Boston, which has thus 
asserted its historic right to be foremost 
in extending aid to Greece. 



ARMENIANS AS HELP. 

There are several Armenian boys and 
young men willing to do housework with- 
out wages, for the sake of learning English. 

Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, in a letter to 
the Boston Herald, &a.js: "The employ- 
ment of Armenians as house servants 
opens the door to a new philanthropy 
which thoughtful people cannot fail of 
appreciating. And philanthropy, like 
naercy, is here twice blessed, for it is gen- 
uine philanthropy to the mistress as w-ell 
as to the man. ... By all means, let peo- 
ple employ them. I have one iu my 
own kitchen, the best help I have had in 
thirty years of housekeeping. There are 
plenty of others willing to learn, if house- 
keepers will be patient and exact in their 
teaching." 



MOTHER BICKERDYKE BAY. 

The 19th of July is to be "Mother 
Bickerdyke Day" in Kansas, that beino- 
the eightieth anniversary of her birth° 
There is hardly a soldier in the State, and 
there are hosts of them in Kansas, who does 
not know "Mother Bickerdyke" person- 



ally. All of them love her, and are proud 
of her, and have met her again and again 
at Grand Army reunions and camp fires. 
Commander Botken, of the Kansas 6. A. 
R., has issued an order directing every 
post in the State to hold a special meeting 
on the night of the 19th of July in honor 
of "Mother Bickerdyke," and the soldiers 
will go into it with a will. The Woman's 
Relief Corps will unite with the Grand 
Army, and the ovation tendered the grand 
old heroine will be more imposing than is 
planned. Her home is with her son, noff 
at Bunker Hill, Kansas. 

Mary A. LiVEEiioRE. 



Mr. Elias Longley and Mrs. Margaret Y. 
Longley celebrated their Golden Wedding 
on May 12, at their home in Pasadena, 
Cal. It was a delightful occasion. Mr. 
and Mrs. Longley have followed the ad- 
vice given a few years ago by one of our 
good Massachusetts suffragists, Mrs. Ju- 
dith W. Smith, on the occasion of her own 
Golden Wedding: "If you want to keep 
always young, take an interest in all the 
unpopular reforms of the day." 

Mrs. Rizal, the beautiful widow of Dr. 
Rizai, is now commanding a companyof 
Philippine Island rebels armed with rifles, 
making her headquarters at Naic, Caiite 
Province. Mrs. Rizal is a stepdaughter of 
a retired resident of Hong Kong who went 
to Manila for his health. There Ms daugh- 
ter met Dr. Rizal, and married him against 
her parents' wishes. When her husband 
was captured and shot, Mrs. Eizal deter- 
mined to devote her life to the cause he 
had espoused, and as soon as her prepara- 
tions could be made she took the field. 
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MONEY FOB THINGS "WE LIKE. 

At Saratoga the other day, Mr. Pudde- 
foot pointed out that we almost always 
manage to find money for the things we 
like. Daring the past year, in spite of 
the iard times, the people of the United 
States spent more than $20,000,000 for 
chewing gum, $10,000,000 for peanuts, 
$500,000,000 for tobacco, and more than 
$1,400,000,000 for liquor. How small, 
compared with the sums spent on luxu- 
ries, seems the §500,000 contributed for 
Armenian reHef, the amount given to 
home missions, the money sent to aid the 
Greeks, or to feed the starving Hindoos 
—indeed, the gifts made to all philan- 
thropic objects combined! How infinites- 
imal is the $10,000 contributed to the 
National American "Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, though by far the largest 
amount ever received by it in one year! 

Cannot we retrench on the material 
luxuries, and indulge more largely in the 
higher spiritual luxury of helping the 
equal rights movement and all other good 
causes? Alice Stone Blackwell. 



BOSTON'S NEW TRUSTEES. 

Mayor Quincy of Boston announced on 
June 14 his appointments for trustees of 
the newly created pauper institutions 
department, children's institutions depart- 
ment and insane hospital department. 

Under the new law, each o£,these boards 
of trustees is to consist of seven members, 
two of whom must be women. Mayor 
Quincy, in a statement accompanying the 
announcement of the appointments, said: 

1 have long believed in the desirabil- 
ity of giving women a larger representa- 
tion and responsibility in connection with 
certain branches of public work, and I 
have been glad to avail myself of the 
opportunity of appointing upon each of 
the boards of trustees for paupers _g.nd 
.children one more woman than required 
by the law. 



"HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING." 

For one new subscriber to the Woman's 
JouESAX at $1.50, or for five new sub- 
scribers to the Woman's Column at 50 
cents each, we will send the book called, 
"How Women May Earn a Living, One 
Hundred and Seventeen Ways." 

This hook is advertised in our columns 
and ought to have a large sale. This will 



be an easy way to get the book, and at the 
same time will help increase the circula- 
tion of the Woman's Journal and Woman's 
Column. 

CELEBRATING BUNKER HILL. 

On June 17, the anniversary of the bat- 
tle of Bunker Hill was celebrated from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. In Massachu- 
setts there was a holiday, with orations 
and a parade. In California, the city of 
Los Gatos dedicated its new Bunker Hill 
Park by scattering over it some of the 
sacred soil of the original Bunker Hill, 

It is good to keep these patriotic anni- 
versaries, but some ways of celebrating 
are better than others. The ^most fitting 
way for those who really believe in liberty 
and equal rights to commemorate the day 
would be to join the equal suffrage asso- 
ciation, and register an inward resolve to 
work with heart and hand for the applica- 
tion of the principle that governments de- 
rive their just powers from the consent of 
the governed. 

There is something incongruous in elo- 
quent speeches made under the shadow of 
Bunker Hill by those who repudiate the 
principle in memory of which the stately 
shaft was erected. But the monument 
will yet look down upon women voting — 
*'our monument," as Lucy Stone used to 
call it — and she expressed the hope that 
when that day came, an inscription would 
be carved on the monument, recording 
that the principle proclaimed by the 
fathers had at last been carried out. 

One of the cannon taken by the British 
at the battle of Bunker Hill is still ex- 
hibited in a Canadian museum. An 
American girl to whom it was shown 
laughed and said, with a sparkle in her 
eye, "Well, you've got the cannon, but I 
guess we've got the hill!" The opponents 
of equal rights have the cannon that were 
fired on June 17, but we have the princi- 
ple, and sooner or later we shall have 
the hill. 

THERE ARE STUDENTS AND STUDENTS. 

When young women students were ad- 
mitted to the Norwegian University, the 
students rose to welcome them as they 
entered; when they carried off the highest 
prizes among the thousand students of the 
University of Madrid the young men took 
off their caps and threw them on the floor 
to make a carpet for the young women to 
pass over; but when it was proposed that 
young women who had fairly earned 
decrrees at Cambridge, England, should be 
allowed to have those degrees conferred 
upon them, the under-graduates behaved 
in a threatening manner toward the sup- 
porters of the proposal, greeting them with 
groans and cries of -Shame," and sending 
off fireworks, during which two crackers 
exploded in the midst of the Senate 
Bonse.-Frances JS. WiUard. 



Take plenty of equal rights literature 
with you upon your vacation, to distribute 
as opportunity offers. 

At the thirty -seventh annual commence- 
ment of the Iowa State University, held 
June 10, the Sawyer prize for the best 
English thesis was awarded to Miss Helen 
M. Harney of Iowa City. 

A report issued from the office of the 
registrar general of England shows that 
nearly three times as many women as 
men live to the age of a hundred. Out of 
1,000,000 people, 225 women and only 82 
men round out the century. 

Isabel Daklington graduated the 
other day from the law department of the 
University of Pennsylvania, the only 
woman in a class of seventy-four. She 
was also one of the seventeen members 
of the class who received their diplomas 
cum laude. 

The daughter of Professor Briggs car- 
ried off the honors in the graduating class 
of Union Seminary, and Miss Burroughs 
has taken the Hebrew prize at the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. The Chicago 
Advance says: "These incidents are now 
happening with such frequency that they 
cease to be surprising. As Mrs. Moses 
Smith puts it, if those young women are 
not ordained, they are evidently fore- 
ordained." 

Mes. John Elitch, of Denver, Col., is 
probably the only woman in the world 
who owns and personally manages a zoo- 
logical garden. She drives a large ostrich 
attached to a light spring wagon. He is 
a "pacing bird," and travels rapidly in 
harness. If he sees a banana skin or any 
similar dainty by the roadside he makes a 
swift dive for it, no matter how fast he is 
going. His gait is said to be pleasant, 
and his mistress is fond of him, having 
raised him from chickenhood. 

Florence Nightingale, who has just 
celebrated her seventy-seventh birthday, 
is ill and not expected to recover. She 
has long been an invalid. She will leave 
a magnificent memorial of her achieve- 
ments as a pioneer in the work of nursing 
the sick and wounded on an organized 
plan, in the shape of a nurses' home, to 
which she devoted the §400,000 subscribed 
by the English people as a national testi- 
monial of gratitude to her at the close of 
the Crimean war, the horrors of which 
she did so much to alleviate. Miss Night- 
ingale has always been a consistent advo- 
cate of equal rights for women. Tears 
ago, when asked to contribute a paragraph 
to an equal suffrage pamphlet, she wrote: 
"You ask my reasons for believing in 
women's suffrage. It seems to me almost 
self-evident, an axiom, that every house- 
holder and tax-payer ought to have a vote 
in the expenditure of the money we pay, 
including, as this does, interests the most 
vital to a human being." 
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EQUAL SFFFEAGE IN COLORADO. 

The following statement of the work- 
ings of equal suffrage in Colorado has 
been prepared with the oflacial approval 
of the Civic Federation of Denver, an 
crganization which unites thousands of 
the best women of that city, and which 
was chiefly instrumental in bringing about 
the recent great victory for municipal re- 
form. It has the endorsement also of the 
Colorado Equal Suffrage Association. An 
inaccurate and misleading article having 
lately appeared in the Outlook from the 
pen of an opponent of equal rights who 
had spent a few days in Colorado, these 
responsible women, resident in the State, 
asked for space to present the truth in 
the case as known to them, and the Out- 
look has had the fairness to accord it. 

Opinion, psychologists tell us, is largely 
influenced by the will. Ko amount of 
evidence is accepted when that evidence 
opposes our desires. "Though one rose 
from the dead" was the formula eighteen 
hundred years ago. This explains the 
diversity of opinion respecting the results 
of impartial franchise in Colorado, The 
suffragist finds in this State abundant 
proof of its value. The remonstrant is 
equally sure of evidence of its failure. 
The demand, "Give us a sign from 
heaven," is answered by all shades of 
statement. The seesaw of opinion is per- 
plexing, yet each side tempers the other, 
so both come nearer the ultimate truth. 
While we deeply regret all garbled and 
distorted versions concerning woman's 
part in public life, we accept them pa- 
tiently as the inevitable attendant of 
pioneer work, and even rejoice in the 
turning and overturning which lead to 
right conclusions. 

Moral values cannot be formulated with 
the accuracy of an exact science. In at- 
tempting to show the benefits of equal 
suffrage we can offer no columns of sta- 
tistics. Advance in civic life, like devel- 
opment of individual character, comes 
almost imperceptibly. :N'either would we 
assert that woman's vote can exorcise the 
evils of society by any short methods or 
magic power. Good men have not been 
able to overthrow the tyranny of our 
political system. Good women are equally 
powerless; but good men and good women 
together may hope to accomplish what 
has been hitherto impossible. The women 
of Colorado do not seek to be indepen- 
dent. They propose no novel methods. 
They simply are glad to be admitted, on 
equal terms, to the great fellowship of 
good men, who are seeking to bring the 
better order for which the world has lone 
waited. ^ 

When political enfraDchisement was 
secured to the women of Colorado in 1893 
It found them astonished and unprepared' 
Without practical experience, paralyzed 
by the adverse public sentiment of the 
past, confronted by threatening dangers 
m the State, they cast in their lot with 
the ruling party. The first feeling was 
that of utter dependence. The child learn- 
ing to walk clings for support to the help- 
ing hand. From this first experience of 
timidity there has been a gradual and 
constantly increasing growth in self-reli- 
ance. This spirit was first shown in regard 
to the character of political nominees So 
conscientiously and remorselessly have 
women refused to vote for unworthy 
candidates that nominating conventions 
have learned to recognize the necessity of 
a class of officials who will command the 
ballot of women. At the municipal elec- 
tion in Denver this spring a still more 
decided advance was made. The Civic 
Federation, composed entirely of women 
called a convention, and, in conjunction 
with the Taxpayers' League, placed a 



ticket before the people. It was probably 
the first political convention ever called 
by women. It was absolutely without 
primary, caucus, slate, ante - election 
pledges, or any such thing. Every effort 
was made to nominate men solely on the 
ground of character and fitness. The re- 
sult of the election was the victory of the 
woman's ticket. The result of the victory 
is such a quickening of the civic con- 
science as has never before been witnessed 
in the State. In order to avoid all aj)- 
pearance of self-assertion, we quote from 
the R&cky Mountain News and from the 
Denver Republican, which, as the two 
largest publications in the State, may be 
taken as the voice of public sentiment: 

"We of Colorado who know the results 
which have come from the participation 
of women in politics are satisfied. The 
justice of equal suffrage is denied by few 
in any State; the controversy has raged as 
to its expediency. Colorado may fairly 
claim to have tested the expediency, and 
its finding is that the benefits of equal 
suffrage are great, while the imaginary 
objections disappear. It cannot be denied 
that primaries and conventions are higher 
in tone; that the amenities which prevail 
in other forms of social relations are 
applied to political gatherings; that the 
scrutiny of candidates is closer, and that 
even the political machines are compelled 
to choose the least obnoxious persons 
connected with them when making nomi- 
nations, if they wish to have any hope of 
success. It was not to be supposed that 
the moment the ballot was given to 
women there would be a complete revolu- 
tion in all departments of State, city, and 
county government. Political tricksters 
and machines die hard. Tears of practice 
had made them adepts in the arts of de- 
ception. But with every election the 
influence of women in the nominations 
and the result of the voting has become 
stronger, and, looking back over the past 
few years, we can say without fear of con- 
tradiction that there has been improve- 
ment of a most gratifying character in the 
average standard of office-holders. Xor 
will it be seriously denied by even the 



most ultra machine politician, whose 
wishes and interests are all in the other 
direction, that this improvement is certain 
to continue, and that it is hopeless for 
him to long for a return to the old condi- 
tions. The magnitude of the recent vic- 
tory of the non-partisan city ticket in 
-Uenver was unquestionably due to the 
courage and independence of the women 
voters, and it alone is more than sufficient 
frT-T'^ *^^ the usual objections to suf- 

"Intelligent and fair-minded citizens of 
Colorado who have closely observed the 
workings of equal suft'rage in this State, 
do not need to be told that the influence 
of women m politics has produced excel- 
if J.?'w.''P *?.*3ate, with the promise 
of even better achievements in the future. 

Since equal suffrage has been given a 
fair trial all of our esteemed daily con- 

ot the weekly papers, have become ardent 
upholders of the right of women to take 
personal part in the selection of public 
officials, and we are confident that if the 

Sd'^to'tf^""' r^^'^^^ should be sub- 
nutted to the male voters of Colon do 

mMorHvfnt •?"?'=' " ™""» oommSf" 
majorny inflnitely greater than it received 

"The pretense advanced by the opnonent^i 
of equal suflrase that woman iMesTer 
^f''"?"? "ad also her personal influence in 
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and cousins and aunts in other States 
and there can be no doubt that they hare 
already succeeded in effecting a great im 
provement in the administration of pub! 
lie affairs in this commonwealth both 
through the direct use of the ballot and 
through their personal influence, which 
has been increased rather than lessened 
by their acquisition of the right to vote" 
Space forbids us to quote from the Den- 
ver Evening Times, a well known and' 
influential journal, which is equally pro. 
nounced in favor of franchise. 

The ranks of the Prohibition party have 
not been perceptibly increased by femi. 
nine voters. But practical temperance 
reform is materially strengthened. The 
last convention of the W. C. T. U. reported 
twenty-six municipalities which prohibit 
the sale of liquor. This is a gain of 
twenty-four in the last three years. The 
fight against the saloon is gathering mo- 
mentum with each election. It is generally 
understood, in this State, that the liquor 
power, recognizing this new and formid- 
able foe, has resorted to the old-time 
tactics of falsehood and misrepresentation. 
Doubtless from this source emanate most 
of the insinuations against woman suf- 
frage. Gamblers, liquor-dealers, political 
bosses, and corporation manipulators are 
arrayed against us. We ought to be honored 
for the enemies we have made. An alder- 
man on the reform ticket says that poli- 
ticians are completely nonplussed by the 
new element which has come into the 
field, an element that cannot be deceived 
coaxed, bribed, or intimidated. 

In no other State has more earnest 
effort been made in behalf of reform 
legislation. Bills relating to the property 
and maternal rights of women, to raising 
the age of legal protection for girls to 
eighteen years, and to the curfew law, 
have passed during the last three years. 
Bills relating to civil service reform, loca! 
option, a new primary law, and a neir 
election law were all proposed by organ- 
izations of women. It is true that such 
measures may be inaugurated by those 
who have no ballot, but it is certain that 
the women of Colorado never took such 
general and vital interest in these ques- 
tions until they were educated by respon- 
sibility. The intelligent and unflagging 
interest of women in all school affairs is 
said by newcomers to be without parallel 
in other States. 

The experience of Colorado refutes many 
of the objections which have been urged 
by the anti-suffragists. Do we find the 
burden onerous? The duty of citizenship 
compels an intelligent outlook upon the 
questions of the day. This obligation lies 
with equal weight upon every thoughtful 
woman, voter or non-voter. The mere 
act of voting, of course, requires but a few 
moments. The daily and weekly visit of 
the wage-earning woman to shop and 
market involve vastly more time and per- 
plexity than the annual and semi-annual 
visit to the polls. In Denver carriages 
are at the disposal of the Civic Federation 
on election day. Members go out armed 
with a big cloak, called the "Federation 
cloak," with decent shoes and skirt, for 
the use of those whose patriotism might 
brf eclipsed by pride. One member looks 
after the babies and the household, while 
another is chaperoning the mother to the 
polls. In such service and comradeship 
we come upon something far deeper and 
nobler than mere politics. The duties of 
citizenship are not superadded to the 
cares of woman's life; they simply dis- 
place a host of trivial and unworthy in- 
terests. We hear in Colorado no com- 
plaint about neglected homes and chil- 
dren. Why should a woman neglect her 
home because of the franchise, any more 
than a man should neglect his business 
for the same reason? We hear no whisper 
of domestic unhappiness. The majority 
of husbands and wives sympathize on the 
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subject of politics. When there is a dif- 
ference of opinion, it creates no ill will. 
The husband may vote for McKinley and 
the TTife for Bryan with no more disturb- 
ance than if one drank tea and the other 
coffee for breakfast. In the house-to- 
hoase canvass by the Civic Federation a 
member reports but one case in a precinct 
Tvhere the husband dominated the wife, 
and he was an ignorant colored man. The 
uniform testimony of these canvassers is 
that there is no interference, and that the 
most intelligent good will prevails. Many 
husbands take a generous i>ride in having 
tiiewifedo exactly as she pleases. Some 
Imsy men delegate politics to their wives 
iS they do their religion, saying, "If you 
irill investigate and find the best candi- 
dates, I will vote that ticket." The sim- 
ple truth is that women, as compared 
with men, have vastly more leisure for 
such work. We wish that those who 
bewail domestic infelicities might visit 
<nir beautiful Colorado homes, which wit- 
ness all the grace of human affection, and 
all the amenities of cultured life. 

It has been predicted that the ballot 
would find women clamorous for office. 
These fears have not been realized. Not 
a single woman was put in nomination by 
the Civic Federation. The sole purpose 
was to put upright and competent men in 
<iffice. Women occupy positions in pub- 
lic institutions and on the school boards. 
In this latter sphere they are preeminently 
gnccessful. Economy in administration, 
attention to sanitary details, manual train- 
ing for the practical duties of life, and 
especial emphasis on ethical discipline, 
have marked woman's administration. 

What is the comparative number of 
women who vote? Enumerations were 
made during the first and second years, 
and showed eighty-five to ninety per cent, 
of women voting. Fifty-two per cent, of 
the vote cast was by women, and that in a 
State where there are thirty thousand 
more men than women. In Arapahoe 
County the number of women who must 
be dropped from the registered list of 
Totere because of failure to vote is fifteen 
per cent, smaller than of men who are 
dropped for the same reason. 

Does the exercise of political rights rob 
' woman of her essential womanliness? In 
oar judgment, no valuable traits are lost, 
kt nobler powers are developed. The 
questions decided at the polls are, in their 
last analysis, moral and religious ques- 
tions. On election day we go to the polls 
with our husbands, sons and daughters. 
The booths are always orderly and re- 
Sfectable; we meet our friends and neigh- 
hors; we experience only courtesy; we 
record our opinions in decorous manner, 
and feel no sense of immodesty or strange- 
ness. To us "election day is the sacra- 
nient of citizenship, a festival of solemn 
obligation," Divine patience, disinter- 
ested service, faithfulness in details, loy- 
alty to principles rather than to organiza- 
tions, traits acquired by the discipline of 
oomestic life— these are the gifts which 
the women of Colorado may lay on the 
altar of their country. Motherhood is the 
'^i^-? that these qualities will never fail. 



CANADIAN WOMEN'S COUNCIL. 

The annual meeting of the National 
Conncil of Women opened at Halifax, 
^■S., on the morning of June 15, with an 
address of welcome from the Halifax 
Conncil. Greetings were read from Miss 
Willard and others. 

A gavel made of wood from one of the 
Prench frigates sunk in the harbor of 
Lonisburg, mounted with Nova Scotia 
gold, and suitably inscribed, was pre- 
sented to Lady Aberdeen. 

The annual reports showed the success- 
™ work done during the year by the 



councils, especially that of Ontario in 

better protection of women and children, 
for the suppression of impure literatur^ 
and pictures, and for the shortening of 
the working honrs of women and children. 

~ — ^ I ^ 

ARMENIANS AS HELP. 

A lady in Ann Arbor, Mich., who took 
two Armenian boys to do her housework 
writes: ' 

We are ail very fond of them. It is a 
pleasure to teach them. They are bright 
curious and patient. Thank you very 
much for sending them to me. ^ 

A lady writes from Cape God, of the 
young man who is doing her housework: 

He seems happy and contented. He 
telJs me that he intends to remain, and if 
such is the case I shall be repaid for my 
endeavors to teach him. I like him very 
much, and shall interest myself in him. 

There are several other young men who 
wish to do housework. 



SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 

Owing to the battle of Bunker Hill, the 
paper goes to press this week on 
Wednesday instead of Thursday, and 
hence can give no account of the Suf- 
frage Bazar meeting held just before the 
holiday. But there is at headquarters an 
ever-lengthening list of women who have 
promised to make and solicit articles for 
the Bazar in many towns where no Suf- 
frage League exists. Another gratifying 
fact is that the National Woman Suffrage 
Association of Massachusetts, at its clos- 
ing meeting for the season, voted to ap- 
propriate a sum of money for the treasury, 
as it did at the last Bazar. 

IOWA NOTES. 

Sheldox, Iowa, Jxj:ne 9, 1897. 
Editor Woman's Column: 

The O'Brien County Woman Suffrage 
Convention, which opens here this after- 
noon, will be the forty-fifth held in low^a 
since March 29. Good county organizations 
have been formed in every county visited 
except one. In that county there is only 
one town, hence a local organization was 
formed there, which is virtually the same. 
Many local clubs have been organized. 

The Avork in Iowa has been self-support- 
ing financially, and the amount of genuine 
interest evinced astonishes even the friends 
of the cause. Miss Hay is an admirable 
manager, not only reaching the minds and 
hearts of the people, but their pocket- 
books as well. Rev. Henrietta G. Moore 
wins all by her womanly earnestness. 
There is a project on foot for the estab- 
lishment of Headquarters in Des Moines, 
and the issuance of large quantities of 
free literature, the Executive Committee 
wishing to aid in every way the grand 
and efficient work now being carried on 
in our State. Not only are the counties 
and local societies being formed by Miss 
Mary G. Hay and Rev. Miss Moore, but Mrs. 
Hazlett, of California, who rendered such 
valuable aid in her own State, and Miss 
Laura Gregg, of Kansas, are also do- 
ing organization work under the au- 
spices of the N. A. W. S. A. Miss Ella 
Moffatt, of Marshalltown, is hard at work, 
also Mrs. Ballard, the State president, so ( 



that there are at present six organizers 
at work in Iowa. 

At almost all the points visited, min- 
isters, leading educators, lawyers, and 
best of all the press, have been helpful 
and enthusiastic. In short, equal suffrage 
is becoming popular in our prairie State. 

It would have warmed your hearts 
could you have seen the almost worship 
with which the beautiful picture of dear 
Lucy Stone was regarded by all, at the 
Rock Rapids Convention yesterday. 

Here I am entertained by the committee 
of the Christian Endeavor Society. The 
convention will open at 2.30 P. M. It is 
now 10 A. M., and we have already met 
two trains with a double carriage trimmed 
with yellow, the suffrage color. 

Adelatde Ballaed. 



MANY MISTAKES. 



Helen Kendrick Johnson has written a 
book against equal suffrage, entitled 
"Woman and the Republic," which will 
be published by the Appletons. It is 
to be hoped that the author possesses 
more accurate information on her chosen 
subject than is shown in the advance 
notice sent out to the press in regard 
to her book. This little paragraph of 
announcement crowds a remarkable num- 
ber of errors into a short space. It 
says the claim for equal suffrage was '*first 
formulated in 1848." It was first formu- 
lated in this country by Margaret Brent, 
of Maryland, in 1747. It was raised in 
the Constitutional Convention of New 
Jersey in 1776, was received with favor, 
and for thirty years tax-paying women 
and tax-paying negroes enjoyed full suf- 
frage in that State, till a reactionary Legis- 
lature inserted the words "white male." 
Various other persons formulated the 
claim, and Lucy Stone began to lecture 
for it in 1847. 

The announcement says: "It is only a- 
few years ago that an organized opposi- 
tion to the movement was started by 
women." Mrs. Admiral Dahlgren and 
other women organized an opposition in 
1871. The announcement goes on to say: 
"No complete exposition of the subject 
from the opposing point of view has ever 
been published." How about Dr. Horace 
Bushnell's book, "A Reform Against Na- 
ture"? How about Rev. Dr. John Todd's 
work, which called out an answering vol- 
ume from Gail Hamilton? During the 
past twenty years the Woman's Joxirnal 
has had occasion to review at least a score 
of such books, each of which was heralded 
as a "complete exposition," in its time. 
We are now informed that Helen Kendrick 
Johnson "considers the subject historical- 
ly, legally, morally and socially, traverses 
all the arguments of the suffrage leaders, 
sets forth some considerations that are en- 
tirely new, and gives a complete account 
of the progress of the movement in vari- 
ous parts of the world." The believers in 
equal rights for women will await her 
book with interest, and without the least 
anxiety. — Woman'' s Journal. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

Tracts for use in debate, forty differen 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

LEAFLFT DEPARTMENT, Box 3638, 
Boston, Mass. 
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Mrs. Fannie O'Linn is the first woman 
attorney to argue a case before the ISTe 
braska Supreme Court. 

On June 9, Miss Meldora Ice received 
the first diploma ever given by the Uni- 
versity of Illinois to a woman for com- 
pleting the course in the college of en- 
gineering. 

The Chicago Famine Eelief Committee 
of Chicago sent $500 to Pundita Eamabai 
the other day, to aid in the support of the 
widows and girls whom she is rescuing 
from starvation and worse. 

The Sisters of ISTotre Dame, whose 
mother house is at Vamur, Belgium, and 
who conduct many colleges for women in 
Europe, have bought twenty acres of land 
adjoining the Catholic University at Wash- 
ington, D. C, and propose to found there 
the first American Catholic college for 
women. 

According to an old law in St. Louis, a 
man may be sold at auction to the highest 
bidder for a term of six months' service 
for deserting his wife and failing to sup- 
port her. . The law is to be applied in the 
case of a confirmed loafer, and an an- 
nouncement of his sale is posted on the 
front door of the city court house. 

A Nebraska woman writes to the Wom- 
an'' s Journal: 

"At the recent election in Douglas County 
requisition was made on the county poor 
farm for voters. Women property-owners 
who are taxed to support these paupers 
were not asked to have their opinions 
counted. Nebraska's motto is, 'Equality 
before the Law!'" 

An interesting illustrated report, giving 
the latest authentic news of the condition 
of Armenia, and the relief work accom- 
plished there, has been issued by the 
National Armenian Relief Committee, and 
will be sent free on application to the 
secretary, Rev. F. D. Greene, Andover, 
Mass. Hon. David J. Brewer, of the 
U. S. Supreme Court, is president of the 
committee, and Brown Bros. & Co., 59 
Wall Street, New Tork Citj^, are the treas- 
urers. 

Miss Harriet A. Boyd, the young woman 
who volunteered her services as a nurse 
at the outbreak of the Greek war, and 
who, with a Cretan woman, was alone in 
charge of a hospital at Volo, containing 
some fifty or sixty wounded, is from 
Boston, and was graduated from Smith 
College in 1892. She was a student in the 
American Archaeological School at Athens 
when war broke out, and at once tendered 
her services to the Queen. Miss Boyd 
went to the front with the English nurses, 
but was assigned to a hospital by herself. 

Mrs. Mary Clarke Smith, of Wellesley 
Hills, the efficient secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts State Referendum Committee 
two years ago, has in preparation for next 
winter three lectures: 1. "The Need for 
Women in Political Life." 2. "Glimpses 
Through Quaint Old Windows: Sketches 
of Life and Scenes in Old Salem." 3. "Liv- 
ing with Our Children. Child Culture 
from Practical Experience." The Woman's 
Clubs, Suffrage Leagues and W. C. T. U.'s 
of New England will be wise to engage 
Mrs. Smith to give them one or all of 
these addresses, which will be found 
exceedingly interesting and instructive. 



WOMEN NEEDED AS TBUSTEES. 

Mrs. Lucy L. Flower, a trustee of the 
University of Illinois, writing in the Out- 
look on "Women in Public Life," says: 

Nine-tenths of our public-school teach- 
ers are women; some of the very best and 
most successful principals are women; 
and these women should certainly have a 
representative of their own sex among the 
school directors, some person or persons 
who can see and present the woman's 
point of view. Our State Universities are 
all coeducational, and the interests of the 
young women in these institutions re- 
quire representatives on their governing 
boards. If a man be left with a family of 
girls on his hands to bring up, his help- 
lessness in the face of this responsibility 
is often truly pitiful. He will generally 
own frankly that he knows nothing about 
girls, and he appeals at once for some 
woman's help. And yet we have been 
putting the interests of young girls for 
four of their most impressionable years 
entirely in the hands of men, though 
there is a general acknowledgment of 
man's inability successfully to cope, un- 
aided, with the needs of his own daugh- 
ters. I believe that if there were more of 
the right woman's influence in all of our 
colleges there would be less dissipation; 
but where there are girls it is a necessity 
that some one who understands their 
wants as women, which few men can, 
should be able to stand for these interests 
in the councils of the trustees. 



WOMEN IN THE CHUKCHES. 

Miss Sarah A. Dixon, who was gradu- 
ated from Boston University Theological 
School last week, is the first woman to 
take the degree of bachelor of sacred 
theology from that institution. There 
have been a number of women students, 
but most of them have merely come in for 
special work, or where they have taken a 
more thorough course, they have not had 
a college degree, and consequently have 
not been eligible to the higher degree of 
the theological school. Miss Dixon was 
graduated from the college of liberal arts, 
Boston University, in 1893, with the de- 
gree of bachelor of philosophy, and since 
that time has been in the theological 
school. She has been a hard worker and 
has always stood well in her class. For 
eight years previous to entering college 
she had been teaching continuously, hav- 
ing graduated from the Bridgewater Nor- 
mal School in 1885. Miss Dixon has had 
considerable experience in preaching al- 
ready. Three years ago she undertook to 
supply a church at Centerville, seventy- 
five miles from Boston, going down every 
Friday and coming back Monday. Since 
last December she has been preaching at 
Tyngsboro, not far from Lowell, and to 
that church she has been called. Her 
ordination as a Congregational minister 
took place June 16. 

Wisconsin Baptists now have four li- 
censed women preachers, the last beinc^ 
Mrs. E. H. Baker, of Pewaukee. 

The Episcopal church is gradually giv- 
ing official recognition to its women 
workers. At Coruuna, Mich., Mrs. Duane 
C. Cooper has been elected one of the six 
members of the Episcopal church vestry 
women being allowed to vote by a new 
law of the diocese. 

For the first time in the diocese of 
which Boston is the centre, a deaconess 



was recently ordained. Miss C. M. Carter 
a graduate of the Philadelphia Church 
Training and Deaconess House, was the 
candidate, and the service took place in 
Trinity Church, in the presence of a large 
congregation. After a sermon by Ee?. 
William K. Huntington, D. B., of S"ew 
York, from the text, "The Earth Helped 
the Woman," in which he alluded to the 
service given by women in church affairs 
Miss Carter was consecrated by Bishop 
Lawrence. Miss Carter will have charge 
of the Episcopal City Mission's Mothers'^ 
Rest at Quincy. 

Miss Mary Isabella Potter, who was set 
apart one Sunday morning recently in 
Trinity Episcopal Church, New Haven, i& 
deaconess, is the first woman to taie 
church orders in the diocese of Connect- 
icut. The ceremony was performed hy 
Bishop Niles, of New Hampshire, assisted 
by the Rev. Dr. Douglas, rector of Trinity 
parish, and was very impressive. 

Miss Margaret Bowers Barnard was 
ordained, on the evening of June 15, at 
the Unitarian Church, Chelsea, in the 
presence of about YOG persons. The 
church was beautifully decorated mth 
flowers. Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer 
preached the sermon. 



The lExodus is the name of a new month- 
ly paper published at Sioux Falls, S. D., 
by Mrs. Rena Evelyn Bowers and Mrs. 
Lydia Earner Minium. Its motto is "The 
Home vs. the Saloon," and it ably advo- 
cates both temperance and equal suffrage. 
Subscription 25 cents per year. 

A design for a medallion of Miss An- 
thony, by Sidney Morse, has been accepted 
and purchased by the Rochester Political 
Equality Club, and a mounted specimen 
was shown at the club's last meeting. A 
hundred copies will at once be made, and ' 
will be for sale at a dollar apiece, ilrs. 
West, of 9 Averill Park, Rochester, is 
chairman of the Medallion Committee. 

The fifth annual convention of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Federation of Women's 
Clubs, held at Great Barrington on June 
10, was notable for its fine literary pro- 
gramme, its discussions of practical topics, 
and its social festivities. Women gath- 
ered from all parts of the State, and were 
cordially welcomed by the Thursday Morn- 
ing Club of Great Barrington. A M 
account of the meeting is given in the 
Woman's Journal of June 19. 

In order to find that women have not ' 
the right to vote under the present law, 
the Supreme Court of Indiana has teen 
compelled to reverse itself. Indeed, with- 
in three years it has reversed itself three 
times on this most perplexing woman 
question. First, in admitting women to 
the practice of law it holds that the ex- 
press use of the word "male" inthecon- 
stitutlon is no bar to the female. Second, 
in interpreting the right of women tosell 
liquor the same court holds that the ex- 
press use of the word "male" is a bar to 
the right of a female. Third, in the right 
to vote the court holds that by the express 
mention of the male the female is barred 
from suffrage. Truly the way of ju 
is hard in Indiana !— CTnion Signal 
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MOEE COLORADO NOTES. 

The Anti-Suffrage Association is doing 
its best to exploit tlie utterances of tlie 
Tery few Colorado women wlio express 
themselves unfavorably in regard to equal 
suffrage. So far as we have seen, out of 
the thousands of women in Colorado, they 
have as yet found only two who are will- 
ing to say anytMng against suffrage over 
their own names; and one of those two, 
we are informed by the wife of a promi- 
nent Denver clergyman, is a woman of 
bad character. 

It is noteworthy that the Denver 
papers, whose editors write for a consti- 
. tnexicy well acquainted with the facts, all 
take the other side, and emphatically 
deny that these few "anti" statements 
represent the general opinion of Colorado 
women. 

The paper of largest circulation in Col- 
orado, the Denver News, says in an edi- 
torial of June 13: 

An organization in Albany, IS". T., is 
industriously circulating anti-equal suf- 
frage literature, which runs the gauntlet 
between frothy and trivial editorials from 
New York papers, and solemn and turgid 
lucubrations from New Zealand opponents 
of suffrage. One of the leaflets in the 
last batch of publications sent out is a 
reprint of a letter from Charlotte M. Yaile, 
of Denver, which appeared in the Outlook 
nnder date of May 8 last. 
■ The Nem is satisfied that Mrs. Vaile 
misapprehends the feeling of thoughtful 
iromen in Colorado, We are in truth 
rather surprised that a Denver lady should 
write in such a pessimistic strain at a 
time shown by the date to have been after 
the late election in this city, at which the 
women clearly and successfully exerted 
their influence in behalf of better govern- 
went. That election was the first time 
since the establishment of equal suffrage 
in this State that women voters were 
given an opportunity to express their 
sentiments in an unmistakable manner, 
^dheis surely prejudiced that will deny 
the merit and significance of their achieve- 
ment It is the universal hope that the 
good beginning made in that election veill 
lead to even better and higher and more 
fruitful successes in the future. 

If there are women who favored suffrage 
who now "say openly that they regard 
participation in politics as a burdensome 
and uncongenial duty, with no compensa- 
ting advantage to the sex or the State,' ' the 
qnestion may be asked, "Why do they 
say it?" Why should there not be a 
compensating advantage to the State? 
"lUitbe asserted that the influence of 
jFomen and their votes are not for the 
benefit of the State? Many duties are to 
some extent burdensome and uncongenial, 



but are they to be left undischarged for 
that reason? This republic itself is 
founded on the belief that its citizens in 

ildU b?;*^1 '• ""1^^ '^ ^^^^^^ them Win 
gladlj, bear their share of the burden in 

maintaining it. The man who withdrliws 

intj himself and shirks every pubHc duTy 

s not a good citizen. If all were lik^ 

him there would soon be no free govern- 

woS,;. ^' '^V'- ^"^"^ ""^^^^ *« ^««^^-t that 
women are less patriotic and less willino- 
to incommode themselves, in order thai 
there may be no failure of this nation of 
ours, than are men? 



QUEEN VICTOEIA. 

On Monday, June 21, all over the British 
dominions, the sixtieth anniversary of the 
coronation of Queen Victoria was cele- 
brated with all due pomp and ceremony. 
ISTo other .English sovereign has ever 
reigned so long. 

W- T. Stead in his paper, "The Queen's 
Empire," in the June lievieio of Bevleios, 
says: 

The Queen's example of sixty years has 
not been thrown away. As she purified 
her court by the mere magic of her pres- 
ence, so her female subjects, entering into 
every department of life, have exercised 
the same gracious influence. Already en- 
franchised municipally, and welcomed to 
sit as equals with men on every adminis- 
trative board, the justice of their claim to 
full citizenship has been affirmed by the 
House of Commons, whose jjortals early in 
the nest century will open to receive their 
representatives. In the playing-field and 
the park, on the cycle and the street, on 
the platform, in business, in hospital and 
at the university, I now see woman and 
man, where formerly I saw man alone. 
Woman is no longer a mere appendage to 
man. She is an entity who counts. 

The Queen's reign has been emphati- 
cally the period of women. 

It is no longer the mark of a blue stock- 
ing to go to Grirton. A university girl is 
becoming as familiar a phenomenon as a 
university lad. Women can vote and be 
elected for school boards, parish and 
district councils, vestries and boards of 
guardians. They can vote for town and 
county councillors, but they are not yet 
eligible to take their seat if elected. The 
justice of their claim to full citizenship 
has been admitted by a majority of sev- 
enty in the present House of Commons, 
and even those who voted against them 
admit that they are indispensable at elec- 
tions. Their title to hold property in 
their own right, even though married, has 
been recognized; and although the right 
to their children is only absolute if they 
disi:>ense with marriage, even in this re- 
spect some improvement has been effect- 
ed. They are grudgingly admitted into 
the purlieus of the lucrative i^rofessions. 
To all the worst paid employments the 
chivalry of man has long made them 
welcome. 

Closely connected with the emerging of 
woman as a factor in the public life of the 
nation, there is an increased solicitude 
for the promotion of all that tends to favor 
home life, whether it be in the discour- 
agement of intemperance, the severer 
punishment of those who destroy child 
life or the enforcement of the law 
against gambling and other forms of vic- 
ious dissipation. 



MISSOUEI NOTES. 

In Missouri, two important decisions 
have been rendered during the past six 
months by the Supreme Court of the 
State; one affirming the legality of Mrs. 
Wheeler's election as county clerk of St. 
Clair County; the other denying Mrs. Mc- 
Spadden's competency to serve on a county 
board of education. In the first case, the 
court ruled that under the law a clerk 
must be a "citizen," and that a citizen 
may be either male or female. Conse- 
quently, in the absence of a special statute 
to the contrary, a woman is eligible in 
Missouri to any county office. In fact, 
under this ruling, it is claimed that a 
woman might be a judge of the Supreme 
Court of the State. 

In Missouri, however, it is also decided 
that a woman cannot be a member of the 
board of education. Mrs. McSpadden was 
recently elected to that position in Pied- 
mont, Wayne Co. Proceedings to oust 
her were begun, and the court held that 
she could not hold the office because the 
statutes provide that a school director 
must have the qualifications of a voter, be 
a male citizen, and be 21 years of age. As 
Mrs. McSpadden lacked two of these 
qualifications, she is ousted from office. 

The artificial and irrational character 
of the legal obstacles which debar women 
from equal personal and political rights is 
strikingly shown by these two decisions; 
made in the same State, by the same 
court, in the same year. All depends 
upon the arbitrary and possibly accidental 
phraseology of a statute. Thus, in Mis- 
souri, to-day, a woman cannot be an 
elected member of a county board of edu- 
cation, yet she may sit upon the Supreme 
bench, and render a decision on the ques- 
tion of another woman's competency to 
fill that or any other position. 

Hestey B. Blackwell. 



The members of the Woman's Circle of 
the First Baptist Church of Indianapolis, 
Ind., removed their hats and bonnets at 
the service on a recent Sunday, and pro- 
pose to do so hereafter, thereby adding to 
the comfort of themselves and others. 
The Circle has 125 members, including 
some of the leading women of the city. 

Dolly Madison, the most beloved and 
popular woman of her day, was fearless in 
the face of danger. In the mad stampede 
from Washington which preceded the inva- 
sion by the British troops, Dolly Madison 
was the last to seek safety in flight, and 
her final act before quitting the White 
House, as the enemy advanced, was to 
seize the Declaration of Independence and 
carry it with her to a place of safety. As 
the White House was immediately after- 
ward looted and burned by the British, 
Mr. Howard, in the Ladies' Home Journal^ 
declares that but for brave Dolly Madison 
the parchment would have been destroyed. 
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AN OBJECT LESSON. 

The strong attempt now being made to 
revive the State regulation of vice for 
England's army in India, furnishes a 
striking object-lesson on the need of count- 
ing women's wishes and opinions in the 
conduct of public affairs. 

The British Government forbids all but 
a small percentage of its soldiers to marry, 
on the ground that it would be too expen- 
sive to provide for the wives and children. 
There are over 70,000 unmarried British 
soldiers in India, out of a total of 73,000; 
and the proportion of men permitted to 
marry is decreasing. In 1S93-4 (the last 
year for which a report has been issued) 
it was only a little over three per cent. 

The Government not only forbids its 
soldiers to marry, but for a long period 
of years it made regular and systematic 
arrangements to provide them with facili- 
ties for vice. Quarters for fallen women 
were built at government expense close to 
the barracks, transportation was provided 
for them if the troops were moved, and, 
until lately, they were as much a part of 
the Government military establishment as 
the soldiers themselves. 

The native troops are allowed to marry, 
as their wives and children can live upon 
almost nothing. 

The natural consequences of the double 
crime of forbidding men to marry and en- 
couraging them to vice are now seen in 
the health of the British army in India. 
According to an official report, lately 
issued, .511 out of every 1,000 English sol- 
diers are suffering from the maladies due 
to vice, while only 32 in a thousand of the 
native soldiers are similarly afflicted. 

The Government subjected the women 
to rigorous medical surveillance, but the 
health statistics of the army grew worse 
and worse. The system of State regula- 
tion was also tried in England itself, for 
the benefit of the army and navy, but was 
repealed by an enormous Parliamentary 
majority, after seventeen years' costly ex- 
perience had proved it a total hygienic 
failure. Parliament also voted that the 
system should be abolished in India; but 
the military authorities there were much 
attached to it, and they quietly disobeyed. 

A few years ago, two American ladies 
travelling in India, Mrs. Andrew and Dr. 
Bushnell, found the objectionable system 
in full force. They went to England and 
reported the facts. Lord Roberts, com- 
mander-in-cbief for India, denied them. 
A Parliamentary committee of inquiry 
was appointed; the facts were proved be- 
yond dispute, and Lord Eoberts retracted 
and made a public apology to the two 
American ladies. He said he had not 
known what was going on. The authori- 
ties of the British army in India were at 
last forced to obey the will of Parliament. 
As soon as the system of official "regula- 
tion" of vice was stopped, the health 
statistics of the army in India improved. 
After a time, however, they began to 
retrograde again, and are now so bad that 
some reform is urgently called for, and 
the advocates of "regulation" are pressing 
for its re-introduction. 

According to a telegram from London, 
published in the daily press in India a 
short time ago, transmitted through 



Renter's Agency, Lord Roberts said, in an 
interview with Renter's representative, 
that "it was a great pity that India was 
interfered with by the House of Commons 
in this matter, as it was absolutely neces- 
sary to preserve the health of the Euro- 
pean soldiers in India." 

But it did not preserve their health, nor 
even improve it. The Array Sanitary 
Commission last year sent to the British 
^Yar Office a statement in answer to an 
inquiry on that point. This Commission 
is the highest authority known to the War 
Office, and is officially consulted on ques- 
tions of special gravity. It is composed 
of the highest military officers, both mili- 
tant and medical. In their published 
statement they say that the health of the 
army in India is undoubtedly in a very 
unsatisfactory state, but that the remedy 
is not so easy to find. Referring to the 
belief of some persons that the reintro- 
duction of State regulation would accom- 
plish the object, the Army Sanitary Com- 
mission continiies: 

Unfortunately, the facts do not support 
such an opinion. When the rules were 
first promulgated, the Sanitary Depart- 
ment was sanguine that venereal diseases 
would be reduced to a mere fraction, and 
even after years of unsuccessful results it 
was still hoped that with greater care and 
increased stringency the desired end 
might yet be obtained. But there can be no 
question that the outcome was a failure. 
These diseases increased. . . - Statist cal 
returns fronj the Army Medical Depart- 
ment in the army at home do not show 
any more favorable results during the 
time the Acts were in operation. As a 
matter of fact, the ratio of admissions 
per 1,000 has decreased since the Acts 
have been abolished. 

But the blinded partizans of the system 
still cling to the delusion that it can be 
made effective, with some changes. In the 
past, one of its most consf icuously weak 
features, from the medical side, was that 
no attempt was made to exercise com- 
pulsory medical surveillance over the 
men, but only over the women. It is 
manifestly absurd to try to stamp out any 
contagious disease by medical treatment 
limited to one sex. But it was held that 
a compulsory medical examination was 
top great an indignity to be inflicted on a 
man. As Lord Sandhurst said, in re- 
pudiating the suggestion with scorn, he 
meant to treat his men like men, and not 
like brutes. It is now proposed that the 
compulsory medical examination be ex- 
tended to men as well as women; but this 
idea is not likely ever to be carried out. 
We may be pretty sure that it will be 
quietly dropped, and all the weight al- 
lowed to rest on the native women, as 
heretofore; while, as heretofore, the sol- 
diers who have contracted these maladies 
in India will continue to come home and 
marry, and transmit them to their inno- 
cent wives and children. 

This last feature of the case appeals to 
women, and is probably responsible for 
the memorial just addressed to the British 
Government by a small number of women, 
in support of the effort 'to introduce some 
sort of "regulation." The successful bat- 
tle against this evil system in the past 
was led and largely carried en by women. 
They had the cooperation and the stron^^ 
support of many able men and prominent 
physicians, but it has been the women 



who have felt the most keenly on the 
subject, and who have done most of the 
work. As the London Woman's Signal 
pointed out a few weeks ago, the opposi- 
tion of women has been so general that 
the advocates of "regulation" make a 
great point of the few utterances from 
women which they have been able to 
secure on their side. The memorial in 
question is by far the most considerable 
of these. In view of the monster peti 
tions from women that have been repeat 
edly sent in against "regulation," a me- 
morial from 123 women on the wrong side 
is not a cause for inconsolable mourning. 
It is worth noticing that the two most 
prominent English remonstrants against 
woman suffrage are among the signers, 

A few quotations from an official cir- 
cular will show what the regulation sys- 
tem was in practice; and will also (in 
view of Lord Roberts' recent lament over 
the interference of Parliament) cast some 
light on the question, "What measures for 
preserving the health of British soldiers in 
India were interfered with?" 

On June 17, 1886, a "Circular Memo- 
randum" was addressed by Major-General 
E. F. Chapman, Quartermaster - General 
in India, to "General Officers Commanding 
Divisions and Districts." It states in its 
second paragraph that it was written by 
order of General Sir Frederick (now Lord) 
Roberts, Commander-in-Chief in India 
who "desires me to give prominence to 
the following points, which appear to be 
specially deserving of consideration by 
military and medical authorities in every 
command." 

The 9th paragraph of this "Circular 
Memorandum" indicates the tenor of the 
whole. This says: 

In the regimental bazars it is necessary 
to have a sufficient number of women; to 
take care that they are sufficiently attrac- 
tive; and to provide them with proper 
houses. 

The women referred to were not wives 
for the British soldiers, but Hindoo girU 
who were to be devoted to destruction for 
their supposed benefit. 

In furtherance of the instructions of the 
"Circular Memorandum" above quoted, 
the officer commanding the Cheshire regi- 
ment at Solon caused the following appli- 
cation to be sent to the Cantonment Mag- 
istrate at Umballa: 

2d Cheshire Ekgiment. 
Requisition for extra attractive women for 
Regimental Bazar (Soldiers) in accordance 
with Cir. Memo., No. 21a. Office of the Qr 
Mr. General in India, dated Simla 17 June, 
1886. 



Station. 


Strength 
of N. (J. 

Officers 
and 

Men. 


No. of 
women 
present. 


No. of 
extra 

womea 
now 

required. 


Solon 
9 July, 

iSS6. 


400 


6 


6 



Remarks ; These women's fares by EHfis 
from Umballa to Solon will be paid by the Cheshire 
Regiment on arri%'al. Please send young and at- 
tractive women, as laid down in Or. Mr. General's 
Cir., No. 2ia, dated iiimla, 17, 6, Sb. 

In remitting to the Assistant Quarter- 
master-General on August 6, 1886, a copy 
i of the foregoing requisition, the officer 
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commanding the Cheshire regiment 
wrote: 

Some of the women now with the head- 
quarters of the Second Battalion Cheshire 
jjegiment are not very attractive, and ap- 
plication has been made to the Canton- 
ment Magistrate, Umbalia, for others, bat 
up to date none have arrived; therefore, it 
is presumed a great difficulty exists in 
procuring the class of young women asked 
for. 

The officer commanding the K. Battery, 
Second Brigade, Field Artillery, Jullunder, 
irrote on July 24, 1886: 

There are not enough women, and they 
are not attractive. More and younger 
women are required, and their houses 
should be improved. 

The officer commanding the Connaught 
Kangars at Jullunder, wrote to the Assist- 
antQuartermaster-General on July 9, 18SC : 

Tie Cantonment Magistrate has already 
on more than one occasion been requested 
to obtain a number of younger and more 
attractive women, but with little or no 
success— he will be again appealed to . . . 
The Major-General commanding should 
inroke the aid of the Local Grovernmeut 
by instructing the Cantonment Magis- 
trates, whom they appoint, that they give 
all possible aid to commanding officers in 
procuring a sufficient number of young, 
attractive, and healthy women. 

The officer commanding at Jutogh 
wrote to the Assistant Quartermaster- 
General on July 2S, 1886 : 

I have ordered the number of prosti- 
tutes to be increased to twelve, and have 
given special instructions as to the four 
additional women being young, and of 
attractive appearance. 

Such are some of the measures "to pre- 
serve the health of the European soldiers 
m India" which were "interfered with by 
the House of Commons." , 

This demand of British officers for 
young aud attractive Indian women led 
to an organized traffic in girls and young 
women, not one whit less bad than that 
depicted by Pundita Kamabai in her re- 
cent narrative of famine experiences. The 
-commanding officers were known to au- 
thorize procuresses to go into the villages 
to bring "young girls of hitherto pure 
Ufe" for the soldiers. In some cases re- 
Bpectable parents among the poorer Hin- 
doos were terrified into parting with their 
daughters for this purpose. Wherever a 
Government undertakes to provide its 
soldiers with facilities for vice, it soon 
■connives at, if it does not actually insti- 
gate, the most tyrannical measures for 
keeping up the supply of women. 

A few Englishwomen, terrified by 
highly-colored accounts of the prevalence 
of disease in the army in India, and pained 
hy the dangers to which innocent women 
at home will he exposed when the troops 
return, have signed, most of them igno- 
lantly, a memorial which will strengthen 
the hands of the upholders of this abomi- 
nable system. If they had realized all that 
was involved in it, each of them would be 
ready to hold her hand in the fire, like 

■ Cranmer. 

The right thing to do would be to let 
as many as possible of the soldiers marry, 
and to encourage the others to virtue in- 

■ stead of to vice. A steady man is worth 
more than a dissolute one for any kind of 
hard work, soldiering included. When 



Havelock was winning his laurels in India 
many of his soldiers were religious men 
like himself. They were ridiculed by 
their comrades for their strictness of life 
and were called in mockery "Havelock's 
saints.- But one night, in the small 
hours, there was an attack by the enemy. 
The men whose duty it was to repel it had 
been carousing till late, and were too drunk 
to sit their horses. When the officer in 
command was told of it, he exclaimed, 
"Then call out 'Havelock's saints'; they 
are always sober! " "Havelock's saints'' 
turned out accordingly and repulsed the 
enemy; and next day the laugh was on 
their side. 

It is most short-sighted economy to 
prohibit the marriage of soldiers as too 
costly, and to establish instead an elabo- 
rate system of polyandry, ruinous alike 
to health and to character. Meanwhile, 
let us remember that insidious efforts are 
constantly being made to introduce 
"regulation" in this country, aud that 
some opi:>onents of equal suffrage object 
to woman's ballot openly and avowedly on 
the ground that it would make such 
legislation impossible. — Woman's Joiirnal. 



STTFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 

Representatives from Boston, Win- 
chester, Brookline, Hyde Park, Jamaica 
Plain, Dorchester, Sharon, Maiden, and 
Wellesley Hills, met at 3 Park Street on 
Wednesday of last week, and sat in spir- 
ited conclave on the vital question of the 
Suffrage Bazar. Miss Turner, who was in 
the chair, brought up the question of a 
general circular setting forth the objects 
of the Bazar, and distribution of tickets 
was also discussed. Mrs. E. D. Cheney 
advocated a general interest in the natural 
object table, and the collection during 
vacation days of sweet grass. Southern 
moss, geodes, minerals, crystals, etc. 
Miss Julia Clarke suggested a bargain 
table for the sale at low rates of second- 
hand articles that might be given when 
people were packing away for the summer. 
For instance, sets of photographs, a half- 
worn opera-glass, and so on. Miss Clarke 
suggested also an outing table containing 
articles for the use of travellers and 
campers. Bemovable covers for sofa pil- 
lows were mentioned as desirable. Mrs. 
Cheney reported a cordial interest in the 
Bazar* among the suffragists in Great 
Barrinston, "where she had just been. 
Mrs. Helen A, Shaw, of Boston, agreed to 
take the presidency of the doll table. 
She has been promised already a doll's 
house, and is fertile in ideas for making 
the table a charm to little folks. Miss M. 
A. Molineux and Mrs. Edmund M. 
Haskell are among the officers of the 
Julia W^ard Howe table. Mrs. George A. 
O. Ernst is president of the Jamaica Plain 

table. .^ ^ . 

Mrs. Caroline Rodman is president ot 
the Welleslev Hills table. The first dona- 
tion for the Bazar is an exquisite little 
memorandum pocket, delicately painted 
and mounted on light-blue satin, sent by 
Philadelphia friends. 

"The Queen of Humanity," is the title 
criven Miss Clara Barton by Senator Thurs- 
ton. 



"WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 

The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Cheques and money orders sent for Leaf- 
lets should be made payable to "Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association." 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per hun- 
dred of one hind, postpaid. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per hun- 
drexi of one hind, postpaid. 

iSTo Leaflets sold in numbers less than one 
hundred, except that samples of forty dif- 
ferent Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 cents. 

Address only Leaflet Department, 

Woman's Jouenai, Office, 

Boston, SLiss. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catecbism, by Lucy 
Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

The Ballot for the Home, by Frances B. 
Willard. 

Song Leaflet. 
•Woman Suffrage In Wyominsr 

"\Tyoming Speaks for Herself^ 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth 
Higginson. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Bev. J. 
W. Bashford. 

JNIunicipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah 
D. Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, ISo. 2, by 
Ednah D. Cheney. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, 
by Mary E. Holmes. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power 
Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suf- 
fragists. 

Henry WardBeecheron Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man's Bight, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

How to ^Win Woman Suffrage, bv Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why TP'omen Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Straight Lines or Oblique Lines? by T. W. 
Higginson. 

Woman Suffrage and Municipal Reform, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

Value of the "Workingwoman to the State, 
by Harriette A. Keyser. 

Legislativ-e Advice. 

Colorado Speaks for Herself. 

Why Women Should Have the Ballot, by 
Katherine Conyngton. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Ses in the Right to 
Vote, by the Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 

Plain Words on a Forbidden Subject, by 
Eliza Sproat Turner. 

How Womtn Voted in Colorado, by Hon. 
Jas. S. Clarkson. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 

The Gains of Forty Tears, by Lucy Stone. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. 
Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

W^omen and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Women's Cooperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo, F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

Dr. Jacobi on Woman Suffrage. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
bv Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 

"Signs of the Times, by William Lloyd 
Garrison, 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke on Equal 
Rights. 

The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, 
bv Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

"Presidential Suffrage, by Hon. Edwin C. 
Pierce. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chap- 
man. ^ . , 

A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henrv B. Blackwell. 

A Humble Advocate, by Will Allen 
Dromgoole. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel B. 
Adams. 
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TO QTJEEN VICTOEIA. 
BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 

.... May you rule us long 
And leave us rulers of your blood 
As noble, till our latest day. 
May children of our children say, 
"She wrought her people lasting good; 
Her court was pure, her life serene; 
God gave her peace ; her land reposed. 
A thousand claims to reverence closed 
In her as Mother, Wife and Queen. 
And statesmen at her councils met 
Who knew the season, when to take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet, 
By shaping some august decree, 
That left her throne unshaken still, 
Broad-based upon her people's will, 
And compassed by the inviolate sea." 



BEAUTIFUL VERMONT. 

The Green Mountain State never looked 
greener and more beautiful than it did on 
Saturday evening, June 12, as I ascended 
the Connecticut River valley from Bellows 
Falls to White River Junction, and thence 
went on to Montpelier. Early on Sunday 
morning I was welcomed by a bright- 
faced young man with a carriage, and soon 
found myself in the hospitable home of 
Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, niece of Lucy 
Stone and president of the Vermont Wo- 
man Suffrage Association. That after- 
noon, by invitation, I addressed the young 
men of the Christian Association, assem- 
bled in their beautiful building. Mr. 
Thorp, an energetic young Englishman, 
conducted the services. After several 
spirited hymns, I spoke on "Woman's 
Equality a Christian Principle," showing 
that this was only a logical application 
of Bible precept and example. In the 
evening I addressed the Ep worth League 
of Methodist young people, pointing out 
the remarkable change in social usages 
manifested in their own Society and in 
that of Christian Endeavor, both composed 
of evangelical young men and women, 
associated on terms of absolute equality 
and voting freely on all questions of com- 
mon interest — thus, by the practical ex- 
ercise of equal suffrage in their own or- 
ganizations, preparing the way for equal 
political suffrage in the near future. I 
contrasted the growing freedom and in- 
dividuality of young women with the rigid 
social distinctions which prevailed during 
my early manhood, and claimed coeduca- 
tion and cooperation of the sexes, in all 
their forms, as an advance in civilization. 
My remarks at both meetings were well 
received, and seemed to meet with general 
acceptance. 

On Monday 1 enjoyed a lovely ride with 
my niece and hostess to Middlesex, where 
the Winooski River, sweeping through a 
romantic rocky gorge, is made to supply 
electric power and light to Montpelier, 
Barre, and other adjoining towns, 

Monday afternoon, in the beautiful city 
of Burlington, we were hospitably enter- 
tained by Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler, Miss 
Walker, and other public-spirited citizens. 
The association held four sessions. Its 
proceedings are reported in the Wo7nan's 
Journal. The advent of Buffalo Bill less- 
ened the attendance, but a lively interest 
was shown by those present. Several new 
and influential workers were enlisted and 



will prove, we hope, efficient helpers. The 
general intelligence, temperance habits, 
and agricultural pursuits of the people of 
Vermont make the State a hopeful field 
for our reform. The absence of large 
cities, the equality of conditions, the non- 
existence of any considerable organized 
saloon-power, and the preponderance of 
American ideas are hopeful features of 
the situation. Notwithstanding the con- 
serv^atism always characteristic of com- 
munities which come little into contact 
with the outside world, there is reason to 
hope that the legislature of 1899 will 
extend municipal suffrage to tax-paying 
women. 

Here, too, I looked with interest at the 
handsome church where the eccentric 
Bishop Hopkins sixty years ago intro- 
duced the first organ ever heard in the 
State. The innovation was regarded by 
many as sacrilegious. But the bishop, 
nothing daunted, adorned his organ-pipes 
with the text, inscribed in gilded letters, 
"Let everything that hath breath praise 
the Lord." 

On Wednesday, with Miss Laura Moore, 
Mrs. A. D. Chandler, Miss Isabel Walker, 
and Miss Eaton, I enjoyed a charming 
excursion on Lake Champlaiu, and from 
the piazzii of my kind entertainers saw 
the sun set behind the purple Adirondack 
Mountains, a sight not soon to be forgot- 
ten. I visited the noble campus of the 
University of Vermont, its handsome 
library and new scientific building, and 
enjoyed an unequalled view of lake and 
mountains from its observatory. It was 
doubly interesting to me because it is 
coeducational and affords the daughters 
of Vermont equal opportunities. 

When the beauty and grandeur of Lake 
Champlain, and of the mountains and val- 
leys which lie between it and the Connec- 
ticut River, are more fully known, that 
region will become the summer home of 
thousands. JSTowhere in the United States 
are climate, soil, and scenery so hai>pily 
combined. A bracing, delicious air, a 
wealth of verdure, foliage, and flowers, 
magnificent mountains clothed with pri- 
meval forests, romantic valleys and spar- 
kling streams are made accessible by rail- 
roads and steamboats, and are rendered 
doubly attractive by the hospitable and 
kindly residents. To the denizens of hot 
and crowded cities we recommend Ver- 
mont in summer as a veritable "paradise 
regained." h. b. b. 



Mrs. Mary Dakrow Olsox, principal 
of McCook School, Chicago, has offered a 
prize for the best-dressed graduate whose 
dress does not cost over two dollars. 

The trustees of the Georgia State Uni- 
versity have voted against the admission 
of women, contrary to the recommenda- 
tion of the chancellor. They hold that 
the State Legislature is the proper author- 
ity to decide such a matter. 

Miss Gertrube Pearson- Jackson 
carried off the highest honors at the 
annual commencement exercises of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
Boston the 16 inst. She was the only 
woman in the class of 1897. 

The request of many women to strike 
out the work "obey" in the marriage 



service has been curtly refused by the 
United Brethren Conference in Indiana. 
These women should get ministers of 
some more progressive denomination to 
perform the ceremony. 

Miss Mart McCowan, of Iowa, who 
for several years has successfully managed 
a small boarding-school for the deaf at 
Englewood, 111., has now been made gen- 
eral inspector of all the public schools for 
the deaf in Chicago, containing one or 
two hundred children, and under her 
direction the orally taught pupils are in- 
creasing in number, and are improving. 

Mrs. Ella H. Eddy is founder, owner 
and manager of one of the most success- 
ful manufacturing plants in Worcester 
Mass. She manufactures fine overgaiters 
and leggings, lamb- wool soles, and machine 
buttonholes in shoes and clothing, and 
has a trade in these several productions 
extending as far west as Minnesota, and 
south to Alabama and Florida. She em- 
ploys her own salesmen, who cover every 
important trade centre in the country. 
Bicycle, riding and hunting leggings and 
overgaiters for men and women are made 
in especially large quantities. She has a 
large machinery equipment, and some 
twenty employees. 
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MRS. OLIPH ANT'S NOVELS. 

Much has been said about the whole- 
some moral tone of Mrs. Olipliant' s books ; 
Ijnt no one has called attention to the fact 
that they are, as a distinguished American 
lemarked years ago, "full of suppressed 
'iroiaaii's rights.' " The long series of 
EOTels with which she has entertained 
the public for a generation have shown 
up almost every phase of the injustice to 
irhich Tvomen are subjected by law, and 
still more by social custom. "Madam-' 
Tis written to call attention to the law 
ttat allowed a husband to will his children 
iway from their mother, without any 
reason beyond his caprice. "The Ladies 
lindores" brings out vividly the tyranni- 
cal power too often exercised by English 
fathers over their daughters, and inciden- 
tally over their wives. "Hester" shows 
the hannwrought by the society idea that 
a troman must not engage in business, 
no matter how capable she may be, or 
low strongly circumstances demand it of 
her. The list might be lengthened in- 
definitely. There is hardly an aspect of 
the doable code of morals for men and 
women which pervades all society that 
has not been depicted by Mrs. Oliphant, 
lerer with bitterness. — there was no 
bitterness in her spirit — but with clear- 
eyed observation and quiet humor. 



PARIS NOTES. 

TheParis correspondent of the Woman's 
Journal writes : 

"Two women have endeared themselves 
to all hearts since the dreadful fire by 
their generous gifts and the promptitude 
of their charitable action— one a French, 
the other an American woman— Madame 
Lekndy and the Countess Castellane, 
formerly Miss Anna Gould, A few days 
after the fire the managers of the fair 
were asted anonymously what their re- 
ceipts had been last year, and what the 
Bales had amounted to during the one day 
tJie Bazar had been open. The sum 
^^^i to equal the million francs re- 
«iTed in 1896 — nearly 940,000 francs 
{?1S5,000) -was handed over to the man- 
agers by the notary of the name- 
less donor, who, after all, was dis- 
«OTered to be Madame Lebaudy, as 
tWe are but few persons in Paris able 
*aa willing to do good on so regal a scale. 
As to Madame de Castellane' s gift, it is a 



Chanty Palace,' dedicated to her moth- 
er s memory, and will be a fireproof build- 
ing, for future charitable fairs, concerts, 
and lectures, and to be had for the ask- 
ing for such purposes. It is expected to 
be ready for the winter season of 1806-97." 



RIOTOUS CAMBBIDGE. 

Apropos of the recent rowdy demonstra- 
tion at Cambridge, England, against the 
granting of degrees to women, a corre- 
spondent of the Wommi's Signal quotes 
the following apt passage from Mr. John 
Morley's "Life of Richard Cobden," vol. 
1, p. 154: 

"It was reserved for a seat of learning 
to show that no brutality can equal tha't 
which is engendered of the union of the 
violent inherited prejudice of the educated 
classes with the high spirits of youth. 
Xo creature is a more unbridled ruffian 
than the ruffian undergraduate can be, 
and at Cambridge the peaceful arguments 
of the lecturer were interrupted by a de- 
structive and sanguinary riot. The local 
newspaper afterwards piously congratu- 
lated the furious gownsmen on having 
'done their duty as the friends of good 
government and"^ the upholders of the re- 
ligious institutions of the country.' " 

The Cambridge public library is one of 
the only two in England that have refused 
to accept a copy of a woman suffrage 
paper as a free gift to the reading-room. 



ARMENIANS AS HELP. 

Rev. F. D. Greene, who was for years a 
missionary in the heart of Armenia, and is 
a connoisseur in Armenians, writes in re- 
gard to a particularly choice young man 
for house work; 

I have a nice young man for you to 
locate as a house servant and general 
chore man. He is a good practical car- 
penter, and also a barber; is quiet, gentle 
and bright. He has been a student in the 
American High School at Tarsus, his 
home, and has a good beginning in Eng- 
lish. He is literally "Paul of Tarsus." 
He has been in America about seven 
months. Please let me know if you can 
locate him in this vicinity, or in any good 
home. He would appreciate his oppor- 
tunities, and make himself very handy. 
Would be congenial about the house. He 
is about twenty-one. 

Any one wishing to engage "Paul of 
Tarsus" is invited to write to Rev. F. D. 
Greene, Boom G60, 11 Broadway, Xew 
York City. 

Among those wanting situations to do 
general housework are a man who was a 
professional cook in Turkey, can speak 
some Ensrlish, and is well recommended 
by a minister for whom he has worked 
for six months. There are an Armenian 
husband and wife, highly recommended 
as to character; no children. There are 
still several boys willing to do housework 
without pay, for the sake of learning 
English. ^- ^' ^• 
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WHAT ZEAL CAN ACCOMPLISH. 

Many persons who have a latent sym- 
pathy with woman suffrage, but who join 
none of the organizations to promote its 
progress nor subscribe for literature on 
the subject, now have an opportunity to 
help in a practical way. 

The success of the Bazar to be held in 
Boston, Dec. 6-11, under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, depends entirely upon the zeal 
and ability of its friends. Nobody is too 
poor to help in some way. 

Ton can ask your friends to give you 
something, and to buy something. 

Tou can ask the admirers of Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Mrs. Lucy Stone, Mrs, 
Julia Ward Howe, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Gen. X. P. Banks, to contribute to the 
tables which are named for these distin- 
guished people. 

Tou can set aside tithes from each 
"preserving:" a tumbler of jelly or jar of 
fruit for the special tables where these 
things are to be for sale. 

You can give any article useful in a 
kitchen, or any groceries, to the "Sarah 
South wick" table, of Wellesley Hills. 

You can solicit materials from some 
and work from others. Aprons, simple 
dresses, wrappers or flannel petticoats for 
children, dolls dressed and undressed, any 
other articles that you "know to be useful 
or believe to be beautiful" will be accept- 
able. 

Remember what we are working for: 
Equal political rights of women with 
men; equal wages for equal work; one 
standard of morals for men and women. 
Anything that adds to the dignity of 
women adds to the dignity of the home, 
the State and the country. h. e. t. 



SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 

Parliament will not sit, on the day that 
had been assigned for the final reading of 
the bill extending full suffrage to the 
women of England; so the question can- 
not be decided at this session. The op- 
ponents are rejoicing greatly, knowing 
that they were doomed to defeat if a vote 
could have been taken. Their policy is to 
stave the question off as long as possible; 
but it must be voted upon sooner or later, 
and it is now clearly evident what the 
decision is to be. The vote on the second 
reading of the bill not only gave a majority 
in favor of woman suffrage for the first 
time, and a majority of 71 at that; but, 
more significant still, it showed that each 
one of the many factions into which the 
House is divided had given a majority 
vote for the women Liberals, Con- 
servatives, Liberal Unionists, Parnellites 
and Anti-Parnellites. It was in no sense 
a party measure, but had the support of 
a majority of every party and every frac- 
tion of a party. 
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aiOE,E COLOEADO TESTIMONY. 

Hon. A. B. McGaffey, Secretary of State 
for Colorado, wrote the following letter to 
Mrs, A. M. Comstock, of Santa Cruz, 
Cal., in answer to an inquiry from lier, 
while the recent equal suffrage amend- 
ment was pending in California: 

Miss Cousins' statements (or rather mis- 
statements) regarding the suffrage and 
other political matters in Colorado have 
already been answered time and again, 
both in the i>ubliQ prints and by private 
correspondence, and have been completely 
refuted upon every point. It will give me 
pleasure, however, to give you, and 
through you the ladies of the Pacific 
Coast, a candid statement of facts, fol- 
lowed by a few personal observations and 
conclusions of my own. 

Miss Cousins' first charge, as laid down 
in the clipping which you enclose, is, in 
substance, that the women of Colorado 
have raised social distinctions in politics. 
Exactly the reverse is true, even to such 
an estent as to be a matter of surprise to 
almost every one who had speculated upon 
the results of universal suffrage. As 
proof of my statement, I would point you 
to the fact that the president of the East 
Capitol Hill Women's Republican Club 
(the leading woman's political club of the 
State), is a woman who is now earning 
and has always earned her living in a 
salaried position. The president of the 
East Denver Woman's Republican Club, 
the second woman's organization in point 
of numbers and influence, is at present 
Assistant State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. She is a poor woman, and 
has earned a living nearly all her life in 
educational work. The other officers of 
these two organizations are, "with but few 
exceptions, from what is termed the 
middle class, while their membership in- 
cludes women of all stations in life, from 
wives of millionaires to those of the 
poorest laborers. And what is true of 
these two clubs is equally true of all 
others, in Denver and in the State, so far 
a,s I am advised. Does this look like class 
distinction?. 

The ladies' headquarters at the Brown 
Palace Hotel during the campaign of 1894 
were handsomely decorated; there is no 
denying this. But it did not cost them 
^'enough to have provided food and shel- 
ter for the poor of Denver for a year," or 
even for a week. As a matter of fact, the 
decorations were the same that had been 
provided for the meeting of the National 
Republican League and other similar 
•events, and they only cost the ladies the 
trouble of putting them up and taking 
them down. They were previously paid 
for, and are still on hand for future events. 
The ladies were very, very modest in their 
■expenses during that campaign, as com- 
pared with those of the opposite sex. In 
fact, there was some complaint of their 
penuriousness. The laboring women of 
the city were as welcome and were made 
-as much at home at the Brown as were 
the pampered darlings of aristocracy ;; and 
both were there in force. No chai-ge of 
■class distinction in politics is ever made 
in Colorado. We have to go away from 
home to hear that. The allegation is 
ridiculous on the face of it, for the poor 
woman's vote counts for just as much as 
that of the millionaire. 

The next charge, that the ladies of Den- 
ver entertained and feted men of immoral 
character, is too contemptible for notice. 
I dismiss it with the statement that, if 
the ladies entertained any such men, they 
were entirely ignorant of the fact. The 
women of Denver are fully as refined and 
respectable as those of any other city, 
and there is no evidence to 'indicate that 
their participation in politics has made 
them any less so. 

Next comes the charge of ingratitude, 
*'in the defeat of the only Governor and 



the only party that had the courage to 
enfranchise women," etc. Governor Waite 
and the Populist party are presumably 
referred to. The facts are these: Gov- 
ernor Waite never championed universal 
suffi-age until after the Legislature had 
voted to submit sucb an amendment to 
the people. In bis message to that Legis- 
lature he did recommend a consideration 
of municipal suffrage for women, but he 
did not even mention their complete 
enfranchisement. The bill was introduced 
by a Republican member, and passed by 
a Populist Senate and a Republican House 
of Representatives. The measure was 
endorsed by the State conventions and 
State Central Committees of both the 
Republican and Populist parties, and was 
adopted by an overwhelming majority in 
a State which always has been solidly 
Republican except in one instance. Gov- 
ernor Waite never closed any houses of 
prostitution, nor made any attempt to do 
so. He did stop open gambling and open 
saloons on Sunday, so far as he could, 
and they are just as much closed to-day 
as they were during his administi'ation. 
When Miss Cousins says that they "were 
thrown wide open within forty-eight 
hours after the election" (1S94), she 
deliberately falsifies. She knows better, 
for she was here at the time. There 
is secret gambling and secret drinking on 
Sunday in Denver now, but not one whit 
more than during Governor Waite's ad- 
ministration. No law has ever yet been 
devised in any State to entirely suppress 
these evils. 

An explanation of Miss Cousins'* re- 
markable conduct in making these state- 
ments may be found in the fact that she 
came to Colorado during the campaign of 
1894, announced herself as a citizen of the 
State with an intention of taking up her 
permanent residence here, and stumped 
the State in the interests of the Populist 
party. She made herself very conspicuous 
in politics, but when the result of the 
election was made known she lost no time 
in silently folding her tent and stealing 
away, never to return, so we are told. 
As her political ambitions vanished, just 
in like ratio her vindictiveness increased. 
It is perhaps sweet revenge thus to malign 
and misrepresent the women of Colorado, 
and in a woman of Miss Cousins' calibre 
and sad experience should be considered 
with a charitable heart. 

There has been nothing to regret — there 
is nothing now to regret — in Colorado's 
experience with women in politics. On 
the contrary, there have been many grati- 
fying results. True, there have been no 
revolutionary reforms accomiilished or 
undertaken, as many good women through- 
out the country had no doubt fondly hoped. 
But there are many evidences that the 
good and noble influence of woman's bet- 
ter and finer nature is quietly at work, 
and from this we expect better and 
more lasting results in the way of re- 
form than from any extreme measures 
which might have been adopted by them. 
It is natural law and human experience 
that reforms are a matter of gradual 
growth, and only in this way have per- 
manent results ever been attained. The 
fact that the women of Colorado appre- 
ciate the force and effect of these things 
IS the best evidence that they possess the 
intelligence and judgment necessary to 
qualify them for the discharge of the 
duties of citizenship. 

-Since Colorado has had universal suf- 
frage, there has undoubtedly been a dis- 
tinct improvement in the moral tone of 
politics. W^oman's influence has been 
felt, as It could not but be felt. Primaries 
conventions, public meetings, elections, all 
have quietly and almost unconsciously 
though none the less effectively, been 
moulded by her presence-have become 
quieter, more orderly, and less liable ^o 
take chances in the nomination of candi- 
dates unworthy of the fullest confidence 



of the people. There have been no 
startling or revolutionary changes, but 
as we study the situation "before" and 
"after," we see that there has been a 
change, and that it has been in every way 
for the better. 

Women generally take quite as deep an 
interest and as active a part in politics 
here as do the men, and fully as large a 
per cent, of them go to the polls and vote. 

I trust that the women of California 
will be successful in their efforts to secure 
that undeniable right of citizenship 
"equality before the law," and I know 
that, if they do, your State will be better 
for it. And I also know that your women 
will be all the more admirable from the 
knowledge, strength of character and 
general intelligence which cannot fail to 
result from contact with and an active 
interest in the political affairs of our 
country. Tours respectfully, 

A. B. McGaffet, 
Sec. of State, 

PORTTJGTJESE AND WOMEN. 

Hon. Horace G. Walden, chief of the 
Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor, has just issued an interesting and 
instructive pamphlet on the "Social and 
Industrial Changes in the County of 
Barnstable." One of the principal changes 
is a large influx of "Western Islander" 
from the Cape Verde Islands and the 
Azores. They come to Cape Cod poor 
and uneducated, but extremely econom- 
ical, and soon acquire property. The men 
are industrious and thrifty. Economical 
propensities are carried to an absurd 
extent; all natives of both sexes, of the 
working orders, go about barefooted, ex- 
cept on Sundays and high days, when the 
better-to-do amongst them don boots and 
shoes. On such occasions as these, or 
when attending a distant procession or 
market, the people of Agua de Pao would 
put on one boot or shoe, carrying the 
other under their arm. A new coat, also, 
they vrould turn inside out, so wearing it 
until- almost threadbare; if asked why 
they did so, the reply would be, "to save 
and preserve the article." 

The women are extremely clever at all 
kinds of ornamental needlework, and ex- 
cel in beautiful embroidery and lace in aU 
conceivable designs, which their poverty 
compels them to sell at what appear to be 
absurdly low prices, thus enabling people 
to indulge in the most princely pillow- 
cases, toilet covers, and even towels, 
bordered in deep, elegant work. The 
Azorean lavadeira, or laundress, is the 
cleverest of all her kind, and has achieved 
the secret of sending linen home as white 
as it is possible to get it; in this she is 
greatly assisted by a usually bright hot 
sun, but chiefly by the "barella" process. 

Linen to be washed is put into the large 
open wicker basket of the country, and a 
thick wood-ash lye spread over it; then 
boiling water is every now and then 
poured over this, and allowed to percolate 
slowly through; after a sufficient soaking, 
the things are taken out and thoroughly 
washed in running water, and although 
violently beaten and rolled against the 
abraded surface of large stones, the de- 
struction is less than by the boiling process 
of our laundress tribe at home, and the 
alkaloid properties of the barella lye are 
infinitely more effectual. 

Many of these people return later to 
heir native country, Americanized by 
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contact TTith republican institutions and 
liythe exercise of the elective franchise. 
On the other hand, large numbers of men 
from these island go to Brazil, and having 
accumulated property there, return to 
their former homes without training in 
self-gOTernment. The contrast is thus 
stated by the Commercio de Portugal, of 
Lisbon: 

The "Americano" is a man strengthened 
inframe, with a mind braced by the grand 
intuitive feehngs of goodness and sym- 
pathy. He possesses extreme application 
foriTork; his modest capital is consecrated 
to the honest transactions of industry and 
commerce. He understands the Vord 
"family," educates his sons, is sober, in- 
telligent, and extremely liberal. His 
house is elegant, bathed by fresh air and 
light; it possesses that solid yet econom- 
iial furniture which is characteristic of 
American habitations. Within resides a 
family, the members of which are beloved 
of one another, and who work. The 
"Americano" in the Azores is a patriot. 
He is proud of having lived in the United 
States, and he nourishes the hope that 
these good and generous lands will one 
day he as free as those of the Great Re- 
public There are many people who 
regard the emancipation of the Azores as 
a Utopian idea, or at most as a threat to 
the metropohs. They are mistaken. 
Emancipation is a fact which is being 
prepared for by education in social insti- 
tutions and by a certain culture many 
possess from long residence in the United 
States. 

The "Brazileiro" in general is un 
mmicO) utterly devoid of good instincts, 
and without social education. He does 
not at first sight inspire great sympathies. 
He is the embodiment of laziness. ZS'o 
sooner has be arrived than his capital is 
employed in impudent stock-jobbing. His 
idea is enjoyment — the enjoyment tainted 
hy the brutality of an evil instinct. For 
him fanoily has no charms, no sacred ties. 
Libertinism to him is not a thing repug- 
dant and vile. Without any idea of reli- 
gion, or country, or of family, the "Brazi- 
leiro*' is an impious being. He speaks 
evil of all principles of truth and justice, 
*togive himself the airs" of a freethinker. 
From time to time he has the pretension 
to display greatness; he indulges in char- 
ity for vanity's sake, and bestows public 
alms upon the poor with great noise and 
ostentation. In the poor villages the 
"Brazileiro" is appreciated and judged by 
the amount of alms he bestows on the day 
of his "festa." Contrasted with the 
"Americano" the "Brazileiro" has only 
one preoccupying thought — the usurious 
and profitable employment of his capital. 
• The "Americano" is ever employed in 
the great initiatives of work; he introduces 
new machines, he seeks to make American 
products known, and, so to speak, to 
naturalize them. Not so the "Brazileiro;" 
he is all routine. He arrives, and the 
small glebe of land which belonged to him 
by patrimony, continues to be scratched 
by the old useless plough ; the agricultural 
processes continue to be the ones followed 
by the old forefathers, l^othing of inno- 
vations, nothing of studies, and nothing 
ofivork. We positively affirm that morally 
the influence of the "Brazileiro" has been 
as unfortunate to Azorean civilization as 
ttie moral and material influence of the 
"Americano" has been useful and profit- 
able. 

Making due allowance for a certain ex- 
nberance of rhetoric in the above, the 
superior influence of the North American 
environment, which includes the exercise 
"fthe suffrage, is beyond question. Let 
ow remonstrants tell us, if they can, why 
this elevating process of citizenship which 
redeems these ignorant men from "mental 
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atrophy" would not exert an equally 
salutary anfluence on American women? 
Contrast the Irishman, the German, and 
the Portuguese who have become Amer- 
ican citizens, with men of the same na- 
tionalities under despotic rule, and then 
answer this question-Can it be that 
American women alone are incapable of 
improvement by the exercise of political 
responsibilities? 

Hekey B. Blackvyell. 



LET us CULTIVATE BEAUTY. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts State Federation of wom- 
en's Clubs, Mr. Henry T. Bailey, State 
supervisor of drawing, spoke on "The 
Club Influence for the Beautiful." He 
said, in part: 

A club involves friendship. Friendship 
arises, says Emerson, when two people 
say to one another, "Let there be truth 
between us two forevermore." Let us 
eliminate from our homes all that is de- 
ceptive or merely imitative — gilded pine 
cones, clothespin butterflies, tissue paper 
flowers upon lamp shades — and from the 
lawn all cast-iron dogs and stags, and 
children with tin umbrellas and leaky 
boots. Banish the merely curious freaks 
of Nature, water-worn stones, odd-shaped 
corals, sailors' intricate whittlings, Chi- 
nese carvings, balls within balls and the 
like, and other barbaric curios, A cabinet 
in some out of-the-way corner is the place 
for such things. Destroy the inappropri- 
ate decorated milking stools, pin cushions 
in the form of apples, and all delicate and 
elaborate "picture-throws," mantel-scarfs 
and tidies. Use some systematic fore- 
thought in the purchase of new furnish- 
ings. Buy the best thing you can And. to 
take the place of the worst thing you 
have. The best is not necessarily the 
most expensive. It costs no more to be 
beautiful than to be ugly, for beauty de- 
pends almost wholly upon harmonious 
relations. 

In a world where ugliness abounds, in- 
troduced by man, where things are often 
bevond our"control, there ought to be one 
quiet little nook, one retreat, one haven of 
rest, where things are right, where beauty 
reigns as queen. She dwells not with ex- 
travagance, nor grandiloquence, nor bril- 
liancy; but where one finds temperance 
and simplicity and harmony, there is 
beauty, and "the name of that chamber is 
Peace." It seems to be the sentiment of 
this organization that a club which degen- 
erates into a mutual admiration society, 
or into a selfish self-improvement society, 
has no valid excuse for its existence. 
With our strong right hand we are to 
hold to the higher, and with our loving 
left hand to reach down to the lower. 

The club, in the second place, may 
have an influence for the beautiful in the 
public schools. I wish I might make you 
feel how much the teachers need you, and 
what vou can do for them. Here are 
noble women, doing the most important 
and farthest reaching service for this 
country of ours, without sympathy, and 
with less compensation than the imin who 
digs sewers and shovels coal! Did you 
ever thiak how little time they have for 
recreation, for self-culture, for enjoyinent 
of the finer things of life? These teachers 
need the restfulness, the refreshment 
which beauty can give. The club can 
interest itself in school-room decorat on, 
S tinting the bare walls of the cheerless 
rooms iS furnishing pictui-es and ca^ts 
Indbric-a-brac, as many clubs have done, 
«nd as a self-coAstituted committee of nine 
women have just done for the little town 
^f Sheffield Tou can visit the schools, 
and d'Tcov^r what beautiful things are 



needed for carrying on school work in 
these days. Beautiful photographs and 
engravings for children to study, that they 
may become familiar with the works of 
the masters. Clubs have offered prizes 
for essays upon works of art, for window 
gardens, for outdoor school gardens, for 
beautiful school grounds. A suggestive 
document in this connection was issued 
recently by the art department of the 
Twentieth Century Club of Boston. It 
announces three prizes of §25 each for the 
best answers to ten questions relative to a 
more beautiful city life. 

Third, the club may use its influence to 
create a public sentiment in favor of the 
beautiful. First, through personal atten- 
tion to the lawns and sidewalks over which 
club members may have control. Sec- 
ondly, through constant discussion and 
agitation of the public mind through 
newspapers. Have you in your village a 
vandal who delights in cutting down trees 
and straightening streets? Watch him, 
outwit him, slide him quietly off the board 
of selectmen. Are your shade trees 
gnawed by horses? Then see that the 
trees are protected. Have you a cheerful 
little brook, singing on its way though 
clogged with all sorts of rubbish, and pol- 
luted by all sorts of refuse? Then clear 
it and clean it, and it will no longer sing 
in vain, because wanting "the echo in thy 
brain." 

Thirdly, educate the public by means 
of free exhibitions of works of art. Loan- 
collections of original drawings and fine 
reproductions may be had of the Century 
Company, the Youth's Companion Com- 
pany, and others by merely paying trans- 
portation. 

And, lastly, the club may form public 
taste by offering free concerts and lec- 
tures. Last winter the Twentieth Century 
Club of Boston gave a series of twenty or 
more organ recitals in different parts of 
the city — at noon, down town, that the 
business men might attend; in the evening 
in the suburbs that the shop girls, the 
clerks, the mothers, the teachers, might 
hear good music. The audiences averaged 
about one thousand people, and at many 
of the concerts hundreds were unable to 
gain admission. The churches were freely 
offered for these concerts, and the organ- 
ists gave their services. People are will- 
ing to help others, but need to be told 
how. _ 

WOMAN'S CONGKESS AT BRUSSELS. 

An International Woman's Congress, 
called by the AVoman's Bights League of 
Belgium, will be held in Brussels, Aug. 
4-7. 

The questions considered will relate 
chiefly to the civil and economic rights of 
women. 

All interested are invited to send in 
their names as sympathizers, and to attend 
the meetings. The membership fee is one 
dollar for those who are already members 
of any Equal Eights Association, two dol- 
lars for those who are not. The member- 
ship ticket entitles the holder to admis- 
sion to all the privileges of the Congress, 
and also to receive all its publications. 
Subscriptions may be sent to the Secre- 
tariat, 12 Place des Barricades, Brussels. 

This notice is issued in behalf of the 
Ligue Beige du Droit des Femmes by the 
Committee on Organization, M, Cauder- 
lier, L. La Fontaine, and M. Popelin. "*- 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. ; 

Tracts for use in debate, forty differen 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

LEAFLET DEPARTMENT, Box 3638, 
Boston, Mass. 
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AN OXFORD DEGREE IN 1785. 

Fort Litpton, Col., June 21, 1897. 
Editor Womaji's Column: 

Of late I have found a statement in 
Austin Dobson's little book entitled "Four 
French Women," to the effect that Madame 
De Genlis was given a degree at Oxford in 
1785. It is merely mentioned in a letter 
quoted from Horace Walpole to the 
Countess Ossory. He says: 

Ten days ago Mrs. Cosway sent me a 
note that Madame desired a ticket for 
Strawberry Hill, I thought I could not 
do less than offer her a breakfast, and 
named yesterday s'ennight. Then came 
a message that she must go to Oxford and 
take her doctor's degree; and then another 
that I should see her yesterday." (Julv 
22, 1785.) 

1 do not find anything more in Walpole's 
letters, but I have only the laurel wreath 
edition, and the only encyclopedia that I 
have at hand does not mention the degree. 
Still, it seems tolerably certain that it was 
conferred, and the fact strikes me as 
curious and interesting at this time. 

Just at present we are undergoing the 
pains of the servant-girl problem; that 
is to say, we are doing our own work, and 
are very much worn out. If only we were 
a little — say 1,500 miles — nearer Boston, 
we would gladden Miss Black well's heart 
by a i-equest for an Armenian. As it is, 
I rather think we shall be driven to try a 
Jap. Women may not be men's equals 
politically, but they can make more these 
days. While men work at S20 a month at 
farm work, a good general housework 
woman gets §25 a month in Denver. 

I wish you would drop President Mc- 
Einley a line, asking him to advise the 
unemployed men to take to housework ! It 
would be a great relief to housekeepers, 
and I think would give them time enough 
to study politics and become ardent suf- 
fragists. L. M. Stanscuhy. 



WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

The women's ministerial conference 
met last week Sunday in the Every Day 
Church, Boston, Rev. Ada 0. Bowles pre- 
siding. Mrs. Bowles read the statistics of 
woman's work in the church, showing 
that there were, besides 300 evangelists, 
more than 200 regularly ordained women 
ministers in the country. Of these 40 are 
in the Universalist church, 46 in the 
Church of the Disciples, 38 are Free Will 
Baptists, 24 Unitarians, 23 Congregation- 
alists, 21 belong to the United Brethren of 
Christ, and S to the Protestant Methodist 
church. 

Miss Augusta Gertrude Earle graduated 
this year from the Divinity School of 
Tufts College after a four years' course. 
She was presented in Goddard Chapel, for 
ordination to the Universalist ministry, 
on June 14; the address was delivered by 
Rev. John G. Adams, D. D. Miss Earle 
will at once assume pastoral duties in 
Gorham, N. H. Miss Earle is a graduate 
of the high school of Somerville, Mass., 
and of the Bridgewater Js'ormal School. 
She was a successful teacher for several 
years in the Somerville schools. In addi- 
tion to receiving her degree, Miss Earle 
was awarded the distinction of being the 
first woman chapel orator in the history 
of Tufts College. 



During the Unitarian grove meeting at 
Weirs, X. H., one day, July 29, will be 
distinguished by a platform meeting of 
representative women of the faith, pre- 
ceded by a sermon by Rev. Florence Xol- 
lock Crooker, of Troy, N. T. 

Mrs. J. W. Andrews, of Boston, reported 
ti-iumphantly at the Western Unitarian 
Conference meetings that at last a woman 
had been admitted to the privileges of the 
Cambridge Divinity School. 

Mrs, Adelaide A. Clafiin, of last year' 
class at the Unitarian Theological Serai- 
nary at Meadville, Pa,, was ordained to 
the ministry at the recent Commence- 
ment. Her former pastor. Rev. Dr, Ames, 
of the Church of Disciples, Boston, as- 
sisted in her ordination. Among the 
graduates of the Seminary this year was 
Marie, daughter of Col. E. G. Jenney, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., who completed a four 
years' course of study, and received the 
degree of Bachelor of Divinity. It is said 
that she will take a charge as minister 
next year'. 

Miss Abbie Chapin has accepted a call 
to the Congregational church of Sudbury, 
Vt., for a year. 

Mrs. Mary Butin McGonegal, eighth 
district W. C. T. U. president of Iowa, is 
both clerk and treasurer of the First Bap- 
tist Church of Des Moines, of which 
Horace W. Tilden, D. D., is pastor, 

Mrs. C. H. Spurgeon, widow of the late 
renowned pastor of the Metropolitan Tab- 
ernacle, London, cut the first sod of the 
ground upon which a large Baptist chapel 
will be commenced at once, at Bexhil, near 
London. She made an appropriate ad- 
dress at the ceremony, f. m. a. 



who had been at the Council, boarded thfr 
train and presented her with a basket of 
flowers decorated with the national colors 
and containing a deep glass of delicioui 
ice cream. 



A PROTEST FROM WOMEN. 

The British Women's Temperance Asso- 
ciation, at its annual Council Meeting, 
adopted the following resolution, on mo- 
tion of Mrs. Eva McLaren : 

That this Council declares its continued 
opposition to the reestablishment of the 
prmciple of the C. D, Acts in India, and 
strongly urges the bringing forward prom- 
inently proposals for dealing by moral 
methods with the causes of immorality 
and disease. It further protests against 
the sanction of the Government being 
given to any regulations dealing with the 
examination and registration of women 
previous to such regulations being laid 
before Parliament for discussion by the 
House of Commons. 



ICE-CREAM FOR MRS. SEWALL. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall and the 
Attorney-General of i^Tova Scotia had a 
public debate on woman suffrage when 
Mrs. Sewall was in Halifax as a fraternal 
delegate to the recent annual meetino- of 
the National Woman's Council of Canada 
The chief objection advanced by the At 
toraey-General was that, if women had 
the ballot, they would cease to receive 
small courtesies, and especially that they 
would no longer be asked to partake of 
ice cream. He laid so much stress upon 
the ice cream, and returned to it so often 
that the women in the audience were 
somewhat amused. When Mrs. Sewall 
passed through St. John on her way back 
to Indiana, a number of St. John ladies 



CHEAP EUROPEAN TRAVEL. 

Three years ago two wheelwonien, who 
had before been abroad in the regulation 
luxurious style, made an experiment in 
cheap travelling in Europe. They had a- 
royal good time for ten weeks on §190. This 
year the party, increased to four, and 
headed by Mrs. M. A. Frost, of North- 
ampton, Mass., propose to cover about 
the same route for $200 from JJ'ewTork 
back to Xew York. The baggage of each 
member consists of two suits of light 
woollen underwear, two pairs of woollen 
stockings, a divided skirt of dark mohair, 
meeting long bicycle boots at the knee,*^ 
and a few necessary toilet articles. Thej 
will travel second-class to Antwerp by 
the Red Star Line and return from South- 
ampton on the American Line. The 
round trip ticket cost $78.35. Thirty dol- 
lars will cover the price of a third-clasa 
ticket over the route. This will leave 
them $1.50 a day for sixty days. 



SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 

One of the committee on the Brookline 
table has already twenty-five dollars' 
worth of goods prepared. Very attrac- 
tive-looking shoe-bags are being madea& 
a specialty by another member of the 
same League. 



At a meeting of the trustees of Wabash 
College, Crawfordsville, Ind., on June 15, 
coeducation was discussed, but wastabled^ 
and Wabash will continue the only "male'* 
institution in Indiana. 

Delaware has incorporated in its new 
Constitution an educational qualification 
for sufifi-age. This will make it easier to 
carry a woman-suffrage amendment in 
that State. The ignorant vote is solidly 
against equal rights for women. 

In regard to the recent pronunciamento 
of Miss Phoebe Cousins urging young 
women to marry, Miss Susan B. Anthony 
made this characteristic comment, in a 
private letter to Miss Willard: "I do not 
think devotion to oratory, to the profes- 
sions, or to any sort of public work holds 
back any woman from marrying, not even 
F. E. W. or S. B. A. Had either of us, in 
our young womanhood, loved a man so 
much that we thought we couldn't live 
without him, and made ourselves believe 
that he loved us so much that he couldn't 
live without us, we should have been ifrs. 
Willard-Jones and Mrs. Anthony-Smith 
all these years instead of plain little Miss- 
Willard and Miss Anthony. So I do not 
think that anything Phcobe or you or 
I, or all the old wise heads put together, 
can say about girls marrying or not marry- 
ing, will have one particle of effect. Hu- 
man nature runs in the direction of 
marrying, and Phoebe might as well at- 
tempt to stem old ocean's tide as to turn 
the current of the girl nature from its 
bent toward marriage." 
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TOMEN IN THE CIVIL WAK. 

Its. Mary A. Livermore writes : 
Ijirecent issue of the Boston Herald 
fee 26) there is a review of an anti- 
Tjsaa suffrage book, written by Helen 
fifoon, entitled "Women and the Ee- 
fJEfc" The reviewer quotes from a 
i^ter of the book, entitled "Woman 
f±i^ and Philanthropy," and says: 

It practically results in showing that 
fjiBf the Civil War, as at other times, 
i "^ suffrage Tvomen joined the great 
H) of fault-finders and talkers, and 
I5ed not a finger in practical work." 
Ihjt was left for the "other women." 
lit methods of the suffragists "began in 
Totds,aisd ended in words." 

It is a pity that ilrs. Johnson should 
Sire drawn upon her imagination, or 
ime other equally unreliable source of 
sfmition, for her statements; they are 
Cterlf devoid of accuracy. She could 
hre learned the facts had she wanted 
lita, as many of the women are still 
&sg who took the initiative in organiz- 
[&j tte Sanitary Commission, and who 
Ktned at their posts till the war ended. 

ilmost immediately after President 
liKolnhad issued his call for 75,000 vol- 
cteen for the defence of Washington, 
^ pEhlic meeting were called in New 
Irk to consider in what way women 
Bildhelp the nation. One was called in 
^parlors of their hospital by Drs. Eliza- 
^and Emily Blackwell, the eminent 
E5iersofH.B.Blackwellof the Woman's 
l^md, woman suffragists then and 
!c», and the other was called in the ves- 
tj of Dr. Bellows' church. The two 
^«tings adjourned to Cooper Union, 
i?nl29,1861, when nearly 4,000 women 
*Ero present, who organized themselves 
2to "The Women's Central Association 
5f Belief." This was the germ of the 
^tary Commission. 

^. Bellows was sent to Washington to 
TOn the endorsement of the national 
jweminent for the new organization, 
J^erehedrewupthe plan of the United 
"i^tes Sanitary Commission, which was 
JJ^ptedbythe war department and the 
*«^calhnreau. 

laSeptember, 1861, the Woman's Cen- 
JJl Association of Eelief, now a very 
*^hody, became subordinate to the 
'^niission, and one of its branches of 
^il Iq all the preliminary work of 
'^Pingand directing this leading organi- 
^%Tk. Emily Blackwell, a suffragist, 
^ Teiy prominent. By virtue of her 



medical training she became a recognized 
leader, and her admirable monograph on 
"The Selection and Preparation of Nurses 
for the Army" was an accepted authority 
among the thousands of aid societies that 
were auxiliary to the Sanitarv Commis- 
sion. 

Other woman suffragists were associated 
in this relief work, members of Henry 
Ward Beecher's church, and kindred and 
friends of George William Curtis, both of 
whom were advocates of this reform. 

There were ten branches of the Sanitary 
Commission established in as riaany large 
cities of the North. At the head of the 
Boston or New- England Branch was Hiss 
Abby W. May, a suffragist, to whom more 
than to any other one individual the 
women of Massachusetts are indebted for 
the school committee suffrage law — a 
woman of rare executive ability, of un- 
usual capacity for business, and of most 
exalted moral character. 

Other suffragists who worked with her 
were Louisa Alcott, Charlotte Bradford, 
Mrs. Ellen Johnson of the Massachusetts 
reformatory prison for women; Mrs. Na- 
thaniel White, New Hampshire — all lead- 
ers, all exerting a commanding influence. 
Among the members of the 1,050 aid so- 
cieties auxiliary to the New England 
Branch, of which Miss May was president, 
were many woman suffragists, who are 
to-day members of the Massachusetts and 
New England Suffrage Associations, 

In Philadelphia, the Friends, who were 
very numerous, preferred to work through 
an organization of their own, and formed 
the "Penn Relief Association" for this 
purpose. They were almost wholly wo- 
man suff'ragists, equality of rights for men 
and women being one of the tenets of 
that order. With unflinching loyalty and 
patience, they worked for the relief of 
sick and wounded soldiers during the war, 
sending their contributions to the Sanitary 
Commission. 

At the head of the Chicago or North- 
western Branch of the Sanitary Commis- 
sion were Mrs. Jane C. Hoge and Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, both woman suf- 
fragists, although neither, at that time, 
had ever heard a woman suffrage address, 
or attended a woman suffrage convention. 
About 4,000 aid societies were auxiliary 
to this branch, and associated with these 
women were many other suffragists of 
nnusual ability, who have since made for 
themselves a name in the world. Mrs. 
Myra Bradwell, the first woman o± the 
;ountrv who sought admission to the bar, 
and who founded the Legal News which 
she edited up to her deatli; Mary Safford 
the first woman in the West to enter the 
hospitals, who after the war became one 
of'Se faculty of the Boston Homco^ hic 
rolleffe- Mrs. Jane C. Carr, a bnHiant 
^chilS' associated with her husband m 
the ear y history of the Wisconsin S ate 
UniverXsMrs. Kate C. Doggett schol^ 
arly, versatile, a genius, whose sad death 
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is still lamented by the women of Chicago; 
"Mother Bickerdyke," whose army rec- 
ord transcends that of all other women— 
the list might be continued indefinitely, 
if there were space. 

Clara Barton, the president of the Red 
Cross Society, whose life on hospital 
transports, and whose work amid the 
horrors of xindersonville, read like ro- 
mance; Mrs. Frances Dana Gage of Ohio, 
who gave her six sons to the service, and 
herself to hospital work; Mrs. Josephine 
E. Griffing, of Washington, and Mrs. E. H. 
Benneson, of Quincy, 111., who abounded 
in relief work, and were notable in their 
localities, all were suffragists. What was 
the work of these women whom I have 
mentioned? ' How were they occupied 
during the war? 

They organized soldiers' aid societies, 
delivered public addresses to stimulate 
supplies and donations of money, wrote 
letters in this work by the hundreds, 
and answered all that they received; 
wrote the circulai-s, bulletins, and monthly 
reports of the Sanitary Commission; made 
trips to the front with sanitary stores, to 
whose distribution they gave personal 
attention; brought back large numbers of 
invalid soldiers who were discharged, that 
they might die at home; nursed the sick 
in camp, the wounded in hospitals, and 
ministered to the dying in the rear of 
battle-fields; obtained of the Government 
contracts for the manufacture of army 
clothing, that they might assist the needy 
families of soldiers; planned, organized 
and conducted colossal sanitary fairs, 
when funds from all other sources failed; 
detailed women nurses for the hospitals, 
by order of Secretary Stanton, and ac- 
companied them to their posts; in short, 
the story of woman's work during the 
war can never be told, or understood, save 
by those connected with it. 

xlnd shall Helen Johnson, whoever she 
may be, take it upon herself at this late 
day to falsify history, and to announce 
that "the suffrage women during the 
Civil War joined the great body of fault- 
finders and talkers, and lifted not a finger 
in practical work," simply because she 
has not taken the trouble to look up the 
facts, or because, forsooth, she wanted to 
make out her case, and did not care for 
the facts? 



Mks. Millicent Garkett Fawcett 
has written a life of Queen Victoria which 
gives especial prominence to the Queen's 
abilities as a stateswoman. Mrs. Faw- 
cett shows that in England the sovereign 
is far from being a mere figurehead, as 
some imagine, and she relates many in- 
stances in which Victoria has exerted 
herself actively in British politics, recon- 
ciling warring factions, warding off 
threatened crises, and showing in the 
main much tact and judgment, as well as 
a thorough knowledge of public affairs. 
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A TISSUE OF ERKOBS. 

The latest book against woman suffrage, 
"Woman and the Republic," by Helen 
Kendrick Johnson, -u-ill be read with con- 
siderable interest by both suffragists and 
anti-suferagists, as it has been widely 
heralded in advance as a complete and 
conclusive presentation of the argument 
against equal rights for women. 

One of the marked characteristics of 
the book is its flagrant inaccuracy in the 
matter of dates, statistics, and historical 
facts. Here are a few instances, taken 
almost at random : 

On page 29, the author says, speaking 
of Xew Jersey: "In 1790, her constitution, 
through an error in wording, admitted 
'all inhabitants' with certain property to 
vote." On July 2, 1T76, the constitutional 
convention held at Burlington, N. J., on 
motion of a Quaker preacher named 
Cooper, struck out the words "male free- 
holders worth £50," and substituted "all 
inhabitants worth £50," for the express 
purpose of enfranchising women. In 
1V90, an election law was passed which 
uses the words "he or she" and "his or 
her ballot." That does not look like an 
accidental error of wording. In ISOT a 
reactionary Legislature took away suf- 
frage from tax-paying women and tax- 
paying negroes, and insei-ted in the elec- 
tion laws the words "white male." 

It may be said that this is ancient his- 
tory: but the author is equally inaccurate 
in regard to modern events. She says 
(page 90): "In Iowa the question was sub- 
mitted to the people in 1S96, and resulted 
in defeat." In Iowa the question has 
never been submitted to the people. 

The author says (page 91): "Since Jan- 
uary, 1S97, ten States have dealt with the 
suffrage proposal, and all but one rendered 
adverse decisions. The favorable State 
was Washington." South Dakota took 
favorable action almost simultaneously 
with Washington. 

The author says (page 179): "In 
Wyoming, a statute declares 'No town, 
city, or municipal corporation shall have 
power to prohibit any gaming-house or 
game licensed as provided for in this 
chapter.' 'Excusable homicide' is also 
defined by statute." The Chief Justice 
of Wyoming says there are no such laws 
on the statute book. The accusation 
originated in an anonymous jiamphlet 
issued some months ago by the "Massa- 
chusetts Association Opposed to Exten- 
sion of Suffrage to Women." The charge 
was investigated, and is now known to be 
untrue. 

The author (page 301) professes to give, 
on the authority of the Woman's Jour- 
nal, statistics showing the proportion of 
suffragists to the population in the differ- 
ent States. The figures sliowed the pro- 
portion of paid-up members of the Suf- 
frage Association to the population, which 
is a very different matter. Thus in Mas- 
sachusetts in 1895 the Suffrage Associa- 
tion had only 1,100 paying members, but 
in that year 109,204 persons in Massachu- 
setts cast their ballots for woman suffrage. 
The New York Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has only about 1,600 paying members, 
but, in 1894, more than 300,000 persons 
petitioned the Constitutional Convention 
for suffrage. 



These false statistics have been repeat- 
edly exposed by the editors of the Wom- 
an^s Jvurnal; but the "antis" continue 
to publish them, and to quote the Wom- 
an's Journal as their authority. 

But a still more serious breach of truth 
is committed in the chapter on "Woman 
Suffrage and the Home." In order to 
prove that woman suffrage to-day is hos- 
tile to the home, the author quotes from 
"The History of W^oman Suffrage" a 
series of resolutions in favor of free 
divorce offered at a suffrage convention 
thirty-seven years ago, and says (page 
304):' "The resolutions were carried." 
The resolutions were not carried, and 
were never even put to vote. At that 
convention, the Business Committee re- 
ported a series of resolutions which made 
no reference to divorce. A member of 
the convention then offered the free 
divorce resolutions quoted by Mrs. John- 
son. They did not meet the approval of 
the convention, and Wendell Phillips 
moved that even the mention of any such 
resolutions having been offered should be 
expunged from the records. William 
Lloyd Garrison and the majority of the 
convention decided that the minutes 
should record the facts: i. e., that suck 
resolutions had been offered, and had not 
been accepted. The other set of resolu- 
tions, those reported by the Business 
Committee, were then adopted without a 
dissenting vote. (History of Woman Suf- 
frage, Vol. I, p. 735.) 

These are merely samples of the gross 
errors of fact in which the volume 
abounds. When the data upon which the 
arguments are founded are so crooked, 
what can be expected of the conclusions 
drawn from them? 

A1.ICE Sto^te Blackwell,. 



ANOTHER COLORADO MANIFESTO. 

The Colorado friends of an impartial 
ballot for all loyal citizens of our republic 
find themselves again, as often during the 
last three years, under a sharp fire of 
interrogation from many parts of the 
country. Fortunately, the position of the 
advocates of equal suffrage is in our State 
well fortified by friendly facts; but the 
last fusilade of questions, drawn upon us 
as it has been by a respected compatriot, 
is one of the most annoying we have yet 
sustained. Repeated failures properly to 
grasp the situation, made by messengers 
sent into the State to collect adverse 
opinions upon impartial suffrage in prac- 
tice, have been easily explained; but the 
misapprehension and consequently mis- 
taken report sent out by a foe in our own 
household is a harder matter to fight. 
Apropos of this mistaken report, the 
Rocky Mountain News of Denver says 
editorially: 

An organization in Albany, N. Y., is 
industriously circulating anti-equal suf- 
frage literature which runs the gauntlet 
between frothy and trivial editorials from 
New York papers and solemn and turgid 
lucubrations from New Zealand opponents 
of suffrage. One of the leaflets in the last 
batch of publications sent out is a reprint 
of a letter from Mrs. Charlotte M. Vaile, 
of Denver, which appeared in the Outlook 
under the date of May 8 last. Mrs. Yaile 
says: 

As it is evident that mucli has been said in 
« criticism of the article by Priscilla Leonard 



on "Woman Suffrage in Colorado," I feel 
impelled, as a Colorado woman arid a reDie- 
sentative of many who share niy vie'svs mi 
this subject, to dissent from the critira^ 
Barring a few slight errors in fact, which 
did not essentially affect the argumeat I 
believe it presented truthfully, and in a 
spirit exceptionally fair, the result of the 
experiment as thus far shown in Colorado 
It is a mistake to suppose that a large nia^ 
jority of the women in this State are now en- 
thusiastic believers in woman suffrage. I 
do not know one who was opposed to it'be- 
fore its adoption— and the number included 
very many intelligent and conscientious 
women, unfortunately for the most part 
silent — who has reversed her judgment as 
to its advisability in the last three yeare 
while I know many, who at that time favored 
the movement, who now say openly that 
they regard participation in politics as a 
burdensome and uncongenial duty, with no 
compensating advantage to the sex or the 
State. 

The News is satisfied that Mrs. Yaile 
misapprehends the feeling of thouglitful 
women in Colorado. We are, ia tenth 
rather surprised that a Denver lady should 
write in such a pessimistic strain, ata time 
shown by the date to have been after the 
late election in this city, at which the 
women clearly and successfully exerted 
their influence in behalf of better gorenj- 
ment. That election was the first time 
since the establishment of equal suffrage 
in this State thatwomen voters were given 
an opportunity to express their sentiments 
in an unmistakable manner, and he is 
surely prejudiced that will deny the merit 
and significance"of their achievement. It 
is the universal hope that the good begin- 
ning made in that election will lead to 
even better and higher and more fraitfEil 
successes in the future. 

If there are women who favored suffrage 
who now "say openly that they regard 
participation in politics as a burdensome 
and uncongenial duty, with no compensa- 
ting advantage to the sex or the State," 
the question maybe asked, "Whydothey 
say it?" Why should there not he a com- 
pensating advantage to the State? Will 
it be asserted that the influence of women 
and their votes are not for the benefit of 
the State? Many duties are to some ex- 
tent burdensome and uncongenial, but 
are they to be left undischarged for that 
reason? This republic itself is founded 
on the belief that its citizens, in return for 
the freedom it gives them, will gladly bear 
their share of the burden in maintaining 
it. The man who withdraws into himself 
and shirks every public duty is not a good 
citizen. If all were like him there would 
soon be no free government. Is Mrs. 
Taile ready to assert that women are less 
patriotic and less willing to incommode 
themselves, in order that there may be no 
failure of this nation of ours, than are 
men? 

The editorial is considered an effecdTe 
broadside from our own intrenchments. 

The importance of the report under 
consideration turns entirely opou the 
correctness of the writer's dictum in regard 

to the present relative number of remon- 
strants against equal suffrage among 
Colorado women, and upon the validity of 
her endorsement of the reporter whose 
article she seconds. In the face of oppos- 
ing evidence, her assertions lose their 
value; but the difficulty is to preyent the 
harm to be done by the acceptance and 
inevitable repetition of a statement, how- 
ever erroneous, that emanates from 8 
source whose upright intention can not he 
questioned. ; 

Yet it must be acknowledged that im- 
pressions as to general conditions m ^s* 
own State of one who finds wide personal 
associations -outside the luxury of con- 
genial seclusion— only distasteful, can not 
be fairly compared as to accuracy with tbe 
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(ondosions of those 'wlio are actively in- 
jjjested in the needs and progress of the 
j0f. Of course, the exact proportion of 
Coloiado women who continue to hold a 
Kefadlce against the expression of wo- 
5jjb's opinion through the ballot cannot 
ie known even by' those whose unselfish 
interest in their fellow beings brings them 
iito the widest and most inclusive human 
jssociitions. It is enough to be reason- 
^j sure, upon the testimony of election 
agisters, the observation of friends of tbe 
•jjjrsge reform in every circle of Colorado 
sociil life, and upon the authority of all 
fiie leading newspapers of the State, that, 
jfter a three years' test in practice, tbe 
tnfrancWsement of Colorado women is not 
ody a gratifying success, but is recognized 
jssuchby a great majority of tbe women 
of the State, as well as by the men whose 
immense majority vote decided woman's 
political equality. 

lusupportol this claim, election statis- 
titt stowing the surprising proportion of 
Tomen who vote in Colorado have been 
repeatedly published in reply to inquiries 
from Eastern, Southern, and far Western 
States; the autograph signatures of many 
DeiiTer women recognized as leaders in 
tlrarch, club, and social life giving force 
to i strong statement of the good accora- 
pSsied and yet promised by the vote of 
I women, haye been sent to the Associated 
i Itesand widely circulated in the interest 
; of the suffrage movement in yetunenfran- 
: clusedStates; while the Colorado press is 
Tirtually unanimous in approval of the 
Constitntional Amendment of 1893. An 
eiample of the attitude of the State press 
ns given a few weeks ago by the Denver 
SgmWican, when that paper editorially 
iffiraed its belief that if the question of 
equal suffrage were now to be submitted 
in Colorado to the vote of women alone, it 
would receive a greater majority in its 
fjTorthan was given it by the men whose 
Totfl made the new suffrage amendment 
(onstitntional. 
Frather to offset Mrs. Vaile's impres- 
lions may be offered the counter-asser- 
fions of an oflacer both in the State 
Suffrage Association and in the large 
"Woman's Club of Denver"— a lady of 
^pathetic and intelligent leadership in 
Each of the best reform work now 
Accomplished by the public-spirited peo- 
ple of Denver through their non-partisan 
ofganizatioDS. Upon her departure a few 
days ago for her well-earned summer rest 
ia the East, this lady presented to the 
Colorado Equal Suffrage Association for 
its approval a reply that she had been 
i^uested to prepare in answer to Mrs. 
Tiile's letter to the- Outlook. Her ex- 
planation o£ Mrs. Vaile's error, and her 
own authoritative conclusion upon the 
fwts in question, which were cordially 
"Pproved by the board of the Suffrage 
Association, were as follows: 

"It can hardly be expected that in Col- 
orado there should be unanimity of senti- 
jaeat on the much-debated question of 
partial franchise. Conservatism is well 
represented in the West, though not in 
pie same degree the ruling element as 
Jithe East. At the time when the suf- 
frage amendment was submitted to the 
Jialified voters of Colorado, the tradi- 
aonsandthe prejudice of the past led a 



certain number of intelligent and hi*>-h- 
ininded women to oppose the innovation, 
although this opposition did not, during 
all the campaign for suffrage, reach the 
point of pubhc objection except in the 
case of the lady for whose late letter to 
the Outlook we are now trying to account, 
and that of her sister. Both these ladies 
while the fate of impartial suffrage was 
m the balance, wrote for publication a 
few letters of protest. The majority of 
these remonstrants conscientiously ac- 
cepted their new responsibilities, and 
have since become ardent suffragists, 
having found that the evils predicted in 
theory have no place in practice. A mi- 
nority of these remonstrants still adhere 
to the conservative position, and keep 
themselves apart from the great move- 
ments among women for social regenera- 
tion. The inertia of indifference to the 
commonweal, whether indulged by man 
or woman, is a matter to be deplored. 
Such apathetic souls do not come into 
touch vi^ith, the grand forces that are at 
work in the progress of the age. It is a 
cause for rejoicing, however, that between 
suffragists and anti-suffragists there exists 
in this State a generous tolerance. Bit- 
terness of feeling is seldom exhibited. It 
is therefore with reluctance that the 
Equal Suffrage Association of Colorado 
refers to the erroneous statement of a 
surviving remonstrant in the Outlook of 
Maj" 8, from the pen of one beloved and 
honored by all who know her in this city. 
In answer to numerous inquiries regard- 
ing this communication, we can only ven- 
ture the explanation that the personal 
experience of the writer has necessarily 
given her wrong impressions of conditions 
outside her own congenial circle of ac- 
quaintance, since she has, by preference, 
held herself aloof from every organization 
or associate effort except that of her 
church, and has not informed herself 
concerning the great work that is going 
on." 

The continued activity of the Colorado 
Equal Suffrage Association, which, since 
the attainment of its first aim, has pre- 
served its organization for the sake of 
the principle whose triumph it helped to 
secure both in Colorado and in Idaho, 
seems in itself strong testimony to the 
success of the impartial ballot in Colorado. 
A further proof of the strength of the 
feeling in favor of the movement is found 
in the fact that, as a bureau of informa- 
tion upon practical suffrage in this State, 
and as auxiliary to the National Organiza- 
tion, the Colorado Suffrage Club proposes 
and is encouraged patiently to continue 
its organization, and to hold itself in 
readiness to testify to its faith in the jus- 
tice, need and benefits of woman's enfran- 
chisement, until every State in the Union 
shall assign to this reform its predestined 
place in the march of human progress. 

By order of the Non-partisan Colorado 
Equal Suffrage Association. 

K. A, G. Pattebson, 
President Colorado E. S. A. 



Miss Frances E. Willard is at pres- 
ent resting among the New Hampshire 
hills. Her health has been for some time 
steadily improving. 



"HOW WOMEN MAY EARN A LIVING." 

For one new subscriber to the Woman's 
Journal at Sl.50, or for five new sub- 
scribers to the Woman's Column at 60 
cents each, we will send the book called, 
"How Women May Earn a Living, One 
Hundred and Seventeen Ways." 

This book is advertised in our columns 
and ought to have a large sale. This will 
be an easy way to get the book, and at the 
same time will help increase the circula- 
tion of the Woman's Journal and Wo- 
sian's Oolumn.~ 



GEORGIA NOTES, 

The question of the admission of women 
has been before the Board of Trustees of 
the University of Georgia. After a pro- 
longed discussion, a resolution was passed 
stating that the Board was favorable to 
the admission of women students, but 
that, in its judgment, the power to throw 
the University open to women is lodged 
in the hands, not of the trustees, but of 
the Legislature, to which an appeal ought 
to be made. The New York Outlook re- 
marks: *'This disposition of the affair may 
represent a sincere doubt as to their 
powers on the part of the trustees, or a 
desire to shift the responsibility of the 
settlement of a difficult question. The 
action of the trustees will probably make 
the matter of the admission of women to 
the State University a political issue to 
be settled at the polls next autumn." 



ARMENIANS AS HELP. 

A lady in Whitefield, N.H., who took a 
young Armenian to do housework, writes: 

We are all well pleased with the man 
you sent us. He has relieved me of many 
duties. He is very faithful in his work, 
and has only to be shown how to do any 
kind of work I have as yet given him. In 
this respect he is more satisfactory than 
ordinary girls — he is willing to do work 
as he is "told. He is neat, quick, and 
strong. He learns much by observation. 
I find he enjoys most working with my 
boys. I hear him singing about his work, 
so I hope he has learned the meaning of 
"happy," though I worked for over a 
week on that word with him. . . . He has 
progressed rapidly in his reading and 
speaking our language. He composes 
good sentences, and writes every day. He 
will be promoted to the second reader 
this week. I hope to get homes for more 
Armenians about here. What possible 
reason can God have for permitting the 
persecution of such a people? 

A lady who took two Armenian boys to 
do her housework writes : 

S will never make a good house 

servant. A , on the contrary, deserves 

nothing but praise. He is cheerful, 
polite, quick of hand and intellect, and 
always ready to do more than his part. 
Even in these five weeks, he has improved 
wonderfully in English, 

There are still a few Armenian young 
men to be had to do housework. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

Tracts for use in debate, forty differen 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Addr^s 

LEAFLET DEPARTMENT. Box 3638, , 
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PROTESTS AGAINST "KEGTJLATION." 

The threatened reintroduction of the 
State regulation of vice in India is calling 
out vigorous objection. A protest has 
been published signed by Mrs. Josephine 
E. Butler, by the wife of the Archbishop 
of York, the wives of the Bishops of Lon- 
don, Southwell, Kochester, Manchester, 
and Chichester, and a large number of 
distinguished Englishwomen, who con- 
demn the proposal as "an encouragement 
to vice," 

The American Purity. Alliance has in 
circulation a protest addressed to the 
Queen, which is being rapidly signed by 
prominent Americans, both men and 
-women. Copies may be obtained from 
the A.merican Purity Alliance, United 
Charities Building, TSTew York City. 

The Quakers, always to the fore in 
every peaceful battle for righteousness, 
have taken up this moral warfare, as they 
did when it was necessary to fight the 
same evil system in England nearly thirty 
years ago. The women of the Society of 
Eriends from all parts of England, assem- 
bled in Yearly Meeting at Devonshire 
House, London, on May 26, adopted a 
memorial to the British Government, urg- 
ing them to oppose "any attempt to re- 
establish the system in India or in 
England, or in any part of the Queen's 
dominions, in any form or under whatever 
pretext." 

The Shield, the organ of the movement 
against these obnoxious laws in England, 
which ceased to be published after they 
were repealed, some dozen years ago, has 
now resumed publication, and there is 
every indication that the efforts of the 
regulationists will meet with resolute 
opposition. 

A powerful appeal from Mrs. Josephine 
Butier is published in thir week's Worn- 
ail's Journal. She says, in part: 

I feel strongly that in our present cam- 
paign we must make very prominent our 
positive proposals for bettering the moral 
state of our Indian Army ; that we must 
continually insist upon and call loudly for 
the application of moralizing and disci- 
plinary measures, which have never yet 
been honestly tried. We must demand, 
as we deeply desire, real reforms, and 
prove that we are penetrated with a true 
sympathy for the sufferers from the physi- 
cal penalty of indulgence, and for the 
families at home of the poor soldiers 
while we resist to the last the abominable 
assertion and belief that unmarried sol- 
diers must have access to women in some 
way, and that these women must be pro- 
vided and superintended by the Govern- 
ment. 

A word concerning the native women 
who are made the employees of the Gov- 
ernment under this system which we op- 
pose. In this case, never forget that these 
women are the daughters of a conquered 
race which is dependent on the conqueror • 
that they are weak, ignorant, poor— the 
Indian is said to be the poorest population 
of the world— so that doubtless the few 
annas paid by a British soldier to an In- 
dian woman for her degradation, is a 
temptation, even a prize to her, and some- 
times to her poverty-stricken relatives. 

In all just codes of laws, men guilty of 
an offence on the person of a woman or 
young girl are punishable in proportion 
to the degree of their "fiduciary rela- 
tions to such women; as, for example 
a master, an employer, a guardian, a 
physician, a teacher, etc. Our Indian 
(government stands, in the highest degree I 



in a fiduciary relation to the poor women, 
girls, and children of India. It stands to 
them in the position of conqueror and 
master, and should stand in that of teacher 
and guardian. What a terrible responsi- 
bility rests, in this matter, on the shoul- 
ders of that authority which in its Des- 
patches and Bules speaks so slightingly, 
and in practice deals so brutally with 
those beings committed to its charge! I 
would especially urge upon my fellow 
combatants who aie women, and have the 
heai'ts of true women, that they should 
never for a moment forget the interests of 
these despised Indian women, even as 
they themselves hope never to be forgot- 
ten of God. For they are God's creatures 
even as we. He is their Father as He is 
ours, and there will be a reckoning one 
day in regard to them. 

All Government utterances dwell upon 
the soldier's need of protection from the 
women of the conquered country (or 
rather from such of them as are not en- 
gaged by the authorities, and supervised 
as allowed concubines). But when do we 
hear of the need of protecting the weak 
and ignorant Indian woman from the 
British soldier? Surely there is as much 
need (or more) of protection on the one 
side as on the other. While we com- 
passionate and plead for our soldiers 
there, let us with equal persistency plead 
for and insist on the need of protection 
for the women from the license and too 
frequent brutality of the British soldier; 
and further, on our part as women, we 
must apply ourselves to the consideration 
of any and every possible scheme for the 
rescue of native Indian women from the 
tyranny and immorality of Anglo-Indian 
military officials. 



A PLEASURE BOOK. 



She is an old woman, but her face is 
serene and peaceful, though trouble has 
not passed her by. She seems utterly 
above the little worries and vexations 
which torment the average woman and 
leave the lines of care for every one to 
read. The Fretful Woman asked her one 
day for the secret of her happiness, and 
the beautiful old face shone as with a 
newly risen joy. 

*'My dear," she said, "I keep a Pleasure 
Book." 

"A what?" 

"A Pleasure Book, Long ago I learned 
that there was no day so dark and gloomy 
that it did not contain some ray of pleas- 
ure, and I have made it the business of 
my life to write down the. little things 
which mean so much to a woman. I have 
a book for every year since I left school 
and a place for every day. It is but a 
little thing: the new gown, the chat with 
a fnend, the thoughtfulness of the hus- 
band, a flower, a book, a walk in the field, 
a letter, a concert or a drive; but it all 
goes into my Pleasure Book, and when I 
am inchned to fret I have only to read a 
few pages to see what a happy, blessed 

^omanlam. You may see my treasures 
If you will." 

Slowly the peevish, discontented woman 
turned over the pages of the books the 

Had a pleasant letter from mother. Saw 
a beautiful lily in a window. Found thl 
pm I thought I had lost. Saw such a 
bright happy girl on the street. Husband 
brought some roses in the evening " 

^Bits of verse and lines from her daily 
reading have gone into the Pleasure Book 



of this world-wise woman, until its pages 
are a storehouse of truth and beauty. 

"Have you found a pleasure for every 
day?" the Fretful Woman asked. 

"For every day," the low voice an- 
swered; "I had to make my theory coma 
true, you know." 

The Fretful Woman remembered that 
on one Christmas day the only son of her 
friend had been brought home dying. 
Half afraid, she turned to the page for 
December 25th. At the top was written: 
"He died with his hand in mine, and my " 
name upon his lips," and below the lines 
from Lowell: 
Lone watcher on the mountain height 

It is right precious to behold ' 

The first long surf of climbing liglit 

Flood all the thirsty east with gold; 

Yet God deems not thine aeried sight 
More worthy than our twilight dim 

For meek obedience, too, is light, ' 
And following that is finding Him. 

She closed the book lingeringly. "Was 
that a pleasure?" she asked, softly; and 
the other answered: 

"Not pleasure, perhaps, but it was 
balm."— TFoman's Home Companion. 



Mrs. J. A. Clatworthy writes from 
Adelaide, South Australia, to the XJnion 
Signal: "Woman suffrage enlarged our 
sphere, and brought us into closer tonch 
with politics. And now the publican 
owes us another grudge for being instru- 
mental in making it illegal for children to 
fetch liquor." 

The Michigan Equal Suffrage Associa- 
tion has published in pamphlet form the 
report of its thirteenth annual meeting, 
held at Vermontville in May. The ad- 
dresses made at the meeting are given 
with reports of the year's work, and a list 
of the auxiliary societies, the whole form- 
ing an interesting and useful pamphlet of 
about fifty pages. 

The Transvaal has just adopted vigor- 
ous legislation for the discouragement of 
immorality; some of the clauses are 
similar to those of the English Criminal 
Law Amendment Act of 1S85. This is 
the outcome of a struggle for and against 
regulation. Dr. Leyds is understood to 
have favored the licensing of houses of 
ill-fame, but the Transvaal White Cross 
Society and many leading Dutch Eeformed 
ministers and others strongly opposed all 
State regulation of vice, and their repre- 
sentations carried the day. 

At the Commencement exercises of the 
high school- of Dryden, N". Y., the vale- 
dictorian, Mr. Harrison Schutt, delivered 
a fine oration, entitled "A Talk of the 
Times," in which he spoke of the damage 
to the country from the ignorant vote of 
foreigners recently arrived, and made an 
eloquent plea for equal suffrage, lament- 
ing that intelligent women were denied 
the ballot. It is significant that this 
young man was commended by his prin- 
cipal as the ablest in a class of good 
students, he having taken in two years a 
course of study that usually occupies four. 
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AN OBJECT LESSON. 

On Tuesday of last week, Courtney- 
presented to the House of Commons a 
pttition signed by influential women, 
eying that Englishwomen viewed with 
mdignatioQ and alarm the existing prac- 
tice of the House, which reduces legisla- 
tion to a mere game of chance, and per- 
mits the insulting postponement of the 
consideration and satisfaction of the just 
claims of women. The petition went on 
toask that the House pass the women's 
franchise bill the following afternoon. 
The anti suffrage minority of the House, 
howeFer, followed its usual dilatory tactics 
on Wednesday to prevent a vote on the 
satject It forced the House to waste 
ikee long hours in considering a measure 
fith the unsavory title of the verminous 
persons bill, thus effectively blocking 
an consideration of the suffrage question. 
Tlie correspondent of the Boston Herald 
says: 

To James Lowther belongs the honor 
ofdancing eloquently in a talk about the 
fltifornearly an hour. Seldom has the 
Hoase of Commons laughed so much 
over so little, and never have the crowds 
of women who thronged the gallery and 
oater lobbies that afternoon been so near 
to weeping. 

It is safe to say that all the English- 
Tomen who believed in their need of the 
laHot before, believe it twice as fervently 
CDcethis object lesson. 



TWO STATE SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Miss Estelle Reel, of Wyoming, and 
ifiss Grace Patton, of Colorado, super- 
intendents of public instruction in their 
respective States, took an active part in 
iJie proceedings of the recent convention 
of the !\'ational Educational Association at 
Hilwankee. The correspondent of the 
Ciicago Inter-Ocean gives the following 
picturesque description of these two 
joang women: "Miss Reel is a pretty, 
pink-cheeked blonde, and Miss Patton a 
fek little woman with jet black curls. 
W are State superintendents. Miss 
^I is also register of the land commis- 
^on in Wyoming. When she came into 
oSce, the boys who started out to have 
Wine fan and get land cheap when she 
»iictioned it off were badly fooled; never- 
^eless, Miss Eeel is fond of millinery and 
^Bcing, and confessed to an acquaintance 
*5th curling-irons. Miss Patton has 
'^"ed an apprenticeship at newspaper 



work. She was professor in the Agri- 
cultural College of Colorado when she 
decided to run for State School Commis- 
sioner. She was objected to by some 
people on the ground that she was too 
young, and that she had no husband. In 
time she hopes to overcome both these 
obstacles, as she did her opponent in the 
election." 

TO HONOR MOTHER BICKERDYKE. 

Kansas will celebrate July 19 in honor 
of Mother Bickerdyke. Old soldiers com- 
memorate the day not only for her noble 
devotion to them during the war, but for 
her untiring efforts to establish homes for 
veterans. the Kansas City Times says : 

In the heroism of the w^ar no one stands 
higher in the hearts and minds of the 
veterans than she. Great generals have 
their statues in marble, and soldiers 
their statues in brass, because they 
faced death. But the women of the war 
who prevented death, as well as faced it, 
must be contented with an enshrinement 
of their heroism in the hearts of the 
American people. In the annals of the 
great conflict no woman rendered greater 
service to dying and suffering humanity 
than "Mother" Bickerdyke, of Salina, 
Kan., whose 80th birthday will be cele- 
brated by all the old soldiers of that State 
on the 19th. 

Mrs. Bickerdyke was as just as she was 
charitable. At" one time she established a 
hospital in the deserted Southern palace 
of the great leader of secession, John C. 
Calhoun, and her first order was to have 
all the family plate, jewelry and other 
valuables locked up in the basement to 
protect them from thieves. She also pro- 
tected the statuary, fountains and other 
park ornamentation from vandals. The 
daughter of Calhoun ventured from her 
sequestration one day and went to the 
home so dear to her to plead with those 
in charge of it to protect it. This lady of 
fine blood and pride was actually hungry. 
Mrs. Bickerdyke, with her keen eye, saw 
it, and insisted on the young woman hav- 
ing breakfast with her, and treated her 
Willi the utmost tenderness. When break- 
fast was over Mrs. Bickerdyke showed her 
what precautions she had taken to pro- 
tect her father's property. The young 
lady could not control her tears, and wept 
for "gratitude, 

SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 

A contribution for next December's 
Suffrage Bazar has arrived from distant 
Arizona. Dr. Helen J. Underwood writes 
from Fort Thomas to the editor: 

' 'In the far-away foot hills of the Graham 
Mountains of Arizona the Suffrage Bazar 
^otes have been read and taken to heart. 
In trying to find something to help a little, 
I have not been able to think of anything 
better than a few skeletonized prickly- 
pear cactus leaves, which can be sent by 
mail In California, where I presented 
similar ones to a church fair, they were 
highly prized and eagerly sought for, and 
added to the treasury of the church, and 
I trust that these may do as well fo^ your 
next December Bazar. My uncle, Dr. R. 



B. Tripp, and I skeletonized these, and 
send thera now, thus early, because we are 
about to leave iirizona. If there is to be 
a Lucy Stone table, please let these be 
placed there, as I wish to have them 
accepted as a tribute to my prized-per- 
sonal friend, Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 
and to the memory of John Campbell. 
The other two, please accept in memory 
of your noble mother, and to your good 
father, who are my friends on the broad 
plane of human sympathy." 



There are 215 women serving on school 
committees in Massachusetts. 

Miss Emma Egel, on July 10, was 
elected president of the Common Council 
of Lincoln, IS". J., by a unanimous vote. 

Mes. Azs'-na C. Bowser, of Louisville, 
Ky., was awarded the one hundred dollar 
prize for the best ode at the IS'ashville 
Centennial. 

Miss Wilcox, of the University of Mel- 
bourne, has received the silver medal of 
the Cobden Club. She is the first woman 
to win this prize. 

MflS. Maky a. Liteemobe opened the 
conference on education at the Greenacre 
(Me.) Assembly, with a practical address 
on "Woman and the Homes of the ISTa- 
tion." 

Mes. Heneietta Wilkie, of Elwood, 
Ind., who recently applied for admission 
to the Madison County bar, and met with 
objection from Attorney J. E. Beeler, has 
won the victory, pleading her own case. 
She is the first woman to be admitted in 
Madison County. 

Mks. Bookeb T. WASHiK^GT02y' has a 
noted Sunday school class in house-clean- 
ing. Every Sunday she takes one of the 
negro cabins as a sample of bow such 
work should be done. She washes, cleans, 
sweeps, and dusts, and has changed for 
the better very many of the cabins. 

Several Armenians, sober and indus- 
trious, want work as farm hands, and 
several others as houseworkers. One is a 
professional cook. One is an Armenian 
woman who understands thoroughly the 
weaving and coloring of Turkish rugs. 
One is a well educated young Armenian 
lady who wants to do light housework in 
or near Boston. 

Miss Edna Deaist Peoctoe, the poet, 
has returned to the United States after 
having spent six months in scaling the 
precipices of the Andes, traversing the 
wide plains of the Argentine Republic, 
and braving the dangers of the South At- 
lantic. This trip covered more than 
10,000 miles, and was extraordinary in 
many respects. Miss Proctor, who is over 
sixty years of age, proposes to write an 
account of her travels. 
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DISPABAGEMENT OF WOMEN IN 
UTBBATTJEE. 

Early in the seventeenth century we 
find the author of that immortal little 
classic, the "Eeligio Medici," ont-Herod- 
ing Herod in his scorn of women. "The 
whole world," says Sir Thomas Brown?, 
"was made for man, but the twelfth part 
of man for woman. Man is the whole 
world and the breath of God; woman the 
rib and crooked piece of man." And 
George Herbert, genuine saint, high-bred 
gentlemen and enchanting poet, includes, 
about the same time, in his "Jacula 
Prudentum," the disparaging aphorism: 
"Words are women; deeds are men:" a 
saying, by the way, which has many 
variants in different writers and countries. 

Later in the century Otway makes one 
say in "The Orphan:" 

What mi|?hty ills liave not been done by 
woman ? 

Who was't betrayed the Capital? A 
woman I 
Who lost Mark Antliony the world? A 
woman ! 

Who was the cause of a long ten years' 
war, 

And laid at last old Troy in ashes? Wo- 
man! 

Destructive, damnable, deceitful woman! 

Pope's epigrammatic sneers, are almost 
too hackneyed to bear quotation, but two 
of them may be recalled; 

Men some to business, some to pleasure 

take, 
But every woman is at heart a rake. 

Woman's at best a contradiction still. 

Gay, in the "Beggar's Opera," runs him 
close: 

'Tis woman that seduces all mankind : 
By her vre first were taught the wheedling 
arts. 

"Love me!" says Don Ferdinand in 
Sheridan's "Duenna," "I don't believe she 
ever did .... or is it that her sex never 
know their desires for an hour together?" 

"Sir," remarked Dr. Johnson, with, as 
at seems to us to-day, a singular lapse of 
the penetrative insight characteristic of 
■him, on hearing that Boswell had gone to 
"a meetingof the people called Quakers," 
"A woman preaching is like a dog's walk- 
ing on his hind legs. It is not done well; 
but you are surprised to find it done at 
all." At another time the sage thus de- 
livered himself in the presence of a com- 
pany, including several ladies: 

A lady will take Jonathan Wild as 
readily as St. Austin, if he has three- 
pence more; and what is worse, her par- 
ents will give her to him. Women have 
a perpetual envy of our vices; they are 
less vicious than we, not from choice, but 
because we restrict them; they are the 
slaves of order and fashion." 

Among Byron's gibes, one only need be 
given, from "English Bards and Scotch 
Reviewers:" 



And one from Moore : 
Friend of my soul! this goblet sip, 

'Twill chase that pensive tear: 
.'Tis not so sweet as woman's lip, 

But oh, 'tis more sincere. 
Like her delusive beam, 

'Twill steal away thy mind: 
Batflike affection's dream 

It leaves no sting behind. 

Scott was not freer from the prevalent 
disease than other people. A chance dip 
into the first of his novels that came to 
hand — "Kenilworth" -^ resulted in the 



almost instantaneous discovery of the sub- 
joined passage. The speaker is Giles 
Gosling, the landlord of the Black Bear 
at Cumnor, a "good fellow," and a man of 
probity and integrity. "Be not so rash, 
good sir," headmouishesTressilian, "and 
cast not yourself away because a woman 
— to be brief — is a woman, and changes 
her lovers like her suit of ribands, with 
no better reason than mere fantasy." 

Hurrying on to our own day, we are, of 
course, overwhelmed by the mass of 
material at our disposal. Let us glance 
at two novelists only out of the modern 
throng, not because they are offenders 
more than others, but from simple mo- 
tives of convenience. Being a devoted 
admirer of what, for me, is perhaps the 
most delightful romance of our time, Mr. 
Blackmore's "Lorna Doone," the book is 
often in my hand and in my thoughts. 
Unhappily, it is disfigured throughout by 
what I can only call an incessant series of 
backhanded blows aimed at women — little 
i:>arenthefcical, pei*fectly good - humored 
hits, which, however, do not hurt tlie less 
that they are delivered with no more 
malice than could lurk in the composition 
of honest, true-hearted, gigantic John 
Ridd. Turning to my "Lorna Boone" for 
the purpose of this essay, I remarked to a 
friend that I had very little doubt of find- 
ing a passage appropriate for quotation 
on the very first page my eye chanced to 
light upon. When, entirely at haphazard, 
it did light on the middle of the first page 
of the thirtieth chapter, I could not but 
feel that my quarrel with a favorite 
author had received fresh and rather 
striking justification. Here is the passage 
in question: 

"What are you doing here, Annie?" I 
enquired rather sternly. . . . "Nothing 
at all," said our Annie shortly. And in- 
deed it was truth enough for a woman. 

A very few other examples must suf- 
fice: 

Right glad they were to see us again— 
[two horses] not for the pleasure of car- 
rying, but because a horse (like a woman) 
lacks, and js better without, self-reliance. 

It has always appeared to me that stern 
and downright honesty upon money mat- 
ters is a thing not understood of women, 
be they as good as good can be. 

But women, who are (beyond all doubt) 
the mothers of all mischief, also nurse 
that babe to sleep when he is too noisy. 

But when I told Lorna— whom I could 
trust in any matter of secrecy, as if she 
had never been a woman — 

"I do not understand," I said, falling 
back with bewilderment: "all women are 
such liars." 

Is it fanciful to suppose that the ever- 
recurring burden of scorn and dispraise 
of woman in this one book alone, how- 
ever playful and paternally indulgent, may 
have had an appreciable effect in hinder 
mg her moral and spiritual progress? Mr 
Blackmore's fascinating story, unsur- 
passed for poetry, purity, and quaint, 
romantic charm, has recently, I believe 
gone into a forty-second edition. It has 
been calculated that it has had a circula- 
tion, in England alone, of about half a 
million copies, and when we add its 
American and colonial readers to its 
British ones, we are confronted with a 
goodly company indeed. Have no women 
and girls amongst them been pained 



and humiliated, damped in spirit, and 
numbed in effort by its attitude toward 
their sex? Have no men and boys beea 
strengthened by it in their cortemptfor 
women— at least in their mental aloofness 
from them, and in their inveterate habit 
of regarding them as a separate, if not 
inferior race? 

Of this practice, women themselves are 
not infrequently guilty. It is infectious; 
it is inevitable; it is one of the accepted 
conventions of the literary art. We all do 
it, or we all have done it. I have not the 
slightest doubt that in the times of my 
ignorance I did it myself. Taking up the 
last woman's book I have been reading 
"Guenn," by Blanche Willis Howard, I 
find the following: 

So madame, being granted wisdomle- 
yondviost of her sex, deplored the situa- 
tion, but held her peace and -went her 
way, never worrying or alienating Guenn 
with anxious advice." 

Enough, I trust, has been said, to de- 
monstrate the need for eradicating the 
habit — at least in so far as it Las really 
dwindled to a meaningless survival— of 
disparaging women in literature. 

Where a writer's genuine behef is in- 
volved; where he has honestly convinced 
himself of the inferiority and ineptitude 
of half the human race, and records his 
opinion advisedly, the case is altered, and 
we should be able to respect his sin- 
cerity, while we deprecate his error. But 
even such a writer would do well to re- 
flect that there are certain evils and 
misfortunes which are not soonest reme- 
died by forever calling attention to them, 
just as, in the sick room, we refrain from 
exhaustively discussing the patient's 
symptoms at the top of our .voices, and 
do not risk further lowering of bis vi- 
tality by the disheartening spectacle of 
our long faces and ominous headshates. 
Granting as much room for improvement 
as the veriest misogynistcould insist upon, 
improvement in human character may 
always best be looked for where the 
spirits are sustained by the inspiration of 
others' faith in us, and the nerves exhila- 
rated by an atmosphere of cheerfulness 
and hope. 

I respect those persons of whom I have 
heard, who, in reading standard works, or, 
for the matter of that, current literature, 
aloud in the family circle, are careful to 
omit all depreciatory references to the 
female sex, as a sex; regarding them as 
being demoralizing to boys and girls alike, 
and as little tolerable to-day as the oaths, 
the grossness, or the blasphemy of less 
enlightened ages. Such a practice might 
gain adherence among parents and teach- 
ers with infinite advantage to their 
charges; and many other methods of com- 
bating the evil will suggest themselves to 
those who appreciate its magnitude suf- 
ficiently to grapple with it seriously. 

And if the writers of novels and of 
belles lettres generally, and the feeders of 
the great daily, weekly, and monthly 
torrent of printed matter that furnishes 
us with so much delight, diversion, and 
information, would gradually, as their 
eyes become opened, break themselves of 
the conventional trick of decrying woman 
^as woman — a great forward step would 
surely be achieved in human happiness 
and welfare. • . 
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Think for a moment of the place in our 
ijections and in our liomes occupied by 
pne prominent paper alone — our leading 
(omic paper. And tbink how different 
fouldiave been the view taken in Eng- 
lish society at this moment of the woman 
of serious aims and high ideals, if she had 
ever for one instant been referred to in its 
pages otherwise than with derision. Its 
honorable traditions have been for gen- 
erations so sane, so generous, so catholic, 
gohumane, that the humblest creature, it 
ujifflit he thought, would not look in vain 
for jostice at its hands. Alas! the woman 
irlio loves knowledge, who loves wisdom, 
who loves her kind, and desires to take 
lierhumhle share in the universal effort 
cf all good men to leave the world a little 
better than they find it, is perhaps the 
only sentient being for whom it has no 
mercy, hut only the most poignant shafts 
of its satire, the keenest edge of its ridi- 
cok Let her be as gentle and womanly 
IS she will (and if she is worth anything 
itall, she does will); let her be the light 
of her home and the joy of the hearts 
nearest to her (if she is of the right tem- 
per.shewill make it her primary aim to 
be both); let her be attractive and sweet 
ind comely-nay, let her be beautiful — it 
isallone— in an organ which takes thought 
fortbe poor; which champions the down- 
trodden; which has always a tender word 
to spare for the sweated seamstress, a 
pitjing one for the "horse o'er-driven;" 
she sees herself mirrored as harsh and 
joarand prudish and physically repulsive 
-a gaunt, ill-dressed, sexless monster, 
pur Hre. Here it is invariably our poor 
Sonya's ugly hat and unfashionable frock 
Mare thrust into prominence, and never 
aglimpsedo we catch of the soul in her 
eyes or the hunger in her heart or the 
, power to add to the sum of human achieve- 
ment in her brain. Is it vain to point out 
tiatsuch a handling of the woman who 
hia other interests than the study of 
Mion-plates and the interchange of 
"felhie amenities" is anachronistic as well 
Mtmjust? Is it useless to entreat from 
ajournal which is a power in our midst, 
as well as a perennial pleasure, a tardy 
recognition of the difference between the 
real, salutary woman movement, and the 
froth and scum that gather on the crest 
of that steadily advancing wave?— 3/ar- 
mje questions in Modern Fiction, by 
Eizaheth Rachel Chapman. 



pretended that the lock of her safe re- 

T^^ffl^'^cl^^f''' """^^ ^^^* ^ord to the local 
n ^ ?! ^*^tes officer, and when he had 
an ot them under arrest for taking whisky 
to the Indians, the safe opened as if by 
niagic. "^ 
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A PLUCKY TEACHER. 

In Decatur, Ind., July 9, Miss Lelia 
Segeur, superintendent of the city schools, 
and one of the best educators in northern 
Indiana, was arrested and fined for refus- 
ing to give the assessor a list of her taxa- 
ble property, and for refusing to swear to 
the assessor's list. She is an ardent be- 
liever in woman's rights, and thinks if she 
pays taxes she should also have a right to 
vote. During her trial she refused to 
take the oath, and the justice promptly 
fined her §18. Citizens are now clamoring 
to have her removed from the city schools 
because she maintains the American prin- 
ciple that taxation and rej^resentation 
should be inseparable. 



A STORY OF MOTHER BICKEBDTKE. 

The following incident is told of Mother 
Bickerdyke, the famous army nurse: 

In 1867 she moved to Salina, Kansas, and 
opened an hotel. Here she continued to 
show herself a woman of strong character 
ind great energy. One time a band of 
traders came along, saying they were 
going among the Indians. They lelt 
tbeir watches and other valuables m 
ier safe until their return. These traders 
took whisky among the Indians, which 
made them drunk and resulted in an out- 
break. In the raid that followed, forty 
settlers were killed, and great alarm pre- 
vailed all through Central Kansas. Gov- 
wnor Crawford organized volunteer com- 
panies to cooperate with the United States 
troops at Fort Hacker. When the traders 
returned to Mrs. Bickerdyke's hotel for 
their valuables, they vvere in a great 
bwry to get out of the country. 



MRS. HUNT IN ILLINOIS. 

Mrs. Mary H. Hunt has returned to 
her home in Boston, after working nearly 
three months in Illinois. She went West 
at the call of the women of that State in 
behalf of a stronger temperance education 
law. The new law makes the study of 
physiological temperance obligatory for 
the one million children in the public 
schools of Illinois. The pen with which 
the i>apers were signed was given to Mrs. 
Hunt to be placed in the Scientific Tem- 
perance Museum with the pens with which 
the governors of forty other States and 
the President of the United States had 
signed similar laws; for the passage of 
which Mrs. Hunt more than any other 
one person is responsible. The presiding 
officers of the Illinois Legislature, the 
President of the Senate and Speaker of 
the House, with the chairmen of the 
House and Senate Committees on Educa- 
tion, have tendered to Mrs. Hunt and to 
Massachusetts a letter of appreciation for 
the services which she has rendered their 

State. ^ ^^ 

PROGRESS IN UTAH. 

The Utah Federation of Women's Clubs 
held its fourth annual meeting in Salt 
Lake City, recently, with delegates from 
all parts of the State. Its guests in- 
cluded the president of the General 
Federation, Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, and 
three eminent clubwomen from Colorado, 
Mrs Piatt, Mrs. Thatcher and Mrs. Gale 

The report from the Woman's Club of 
Salt Lake says: 

During the past year, attention has been 
directed mainly upon two courses of 
study First, a political history of the 



Paris, Berlin, Budapest, and Kew' York, 
outlined the best methods of sanitation, 
housing, and transit; the means employed 
in securing good water, gas and electric 
light service through municipal or xn-ivate 
ownership, and the promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare through public libraries, art 
galleries, baths, savings-banks, pawnshops, 
trade-schools, etc. ; this with the aim of 
becoming so thoroughly informed in re- 
gard to municipal government in gen- 
eral that we might understand the work- 
ings of our own city machinery, to discover 
its strong points, and also its weak ones. 
Thus we may intelligently exert our in- 
dividual forces toward the betterment of 
our own city as a home for our children, 
where the physical, mental, and moral 
atmosphere may conduce to the establish- 
ment of a higher and finer standard of 
manhood and womanhood. The tangible 
results of the year's study have not been 
small. Through the agitation excited by 
a paper given before the Woman's Club 
by Mrs. Creeden, of Ogden, the club's 
guest, through work in legislative com- 
mittee by our representative, Mrs. Ander- 
son, of Ogden, and a committee of the 
club, we were enabled to secure an appro- 
priation of $3,000 for the erection of a 
separate building for the girls who are 
inmates of the State Industrial School. 



WOMEN IN MUSIC. 
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Great interest was aroused at the Music 
Teachers' Convention lately held in Kew 
York City, by an exhibit of photographs 
of the human voice, by Miss Charlotte W. 
Hawes, of Boston. Miss Hawes, who is 
well known as a teacher of harmony and the 
piano, is deeply interested in the science 
of music. She obtained these remarkable 
photographs by means of the sympathetic 
vibrations produced by voices in sand and 
emery powder. 

A pamphlet has been written on "Wom- 
an in Music," by John Towers. The 
author has collected over a thousand 
names of women who, as composers and 
musicians, are known to have done good 
work that proves women, he says,to have 
been "active not only on the executive, 
theoretical, didactic, historical, and criti- 
cal, but also on the creative side of music." 
The names comprise those of musicians 
in America, Great Britain, and on the 
Continent. 

Instead of using the exhortation of the 
apostle "Help those women," it should 
be, with their knack, nowadays, of making 
everything go, "Get those women to help 
you."— Bosf on Transcript. 

The widow of Charles Dickens the 
younger has been granted a small civil 
list pension, being in very straitened cir- 
cumstances. The same list includes 
Anthony TroUope's widow. 

Governor Scofield, of Wisconsin, ap- 
pointed twelve delegates to the National 
Conference of Charities and Corrections 
at Toronto, Canada, six of them being 
prominent women of the State. 

The women of Minnesota are protesting 
against the appointment of John Good- 
now, of Minneapolis, as consul-general to 
Shanghai. Their objections are based on 
the character of the evidence in the divorce 
suit in which Mr. Goodnow was recently 
an unsuccessful defendant Protests from 
the W. C. T. U.'s and Woman's Rescue 
Leagues of St. Paul and Minneapolis have 
been telegraphed to the President. 
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WOMAN SUFPKAGE AND DEMOCRACY. 

Mrs. Helen Kendrick Johnson alleges 
that woman suffrage would be undemo- 
cratic. She says: 

The fundamental principles of our gov- 
ernment are more opposed to the exercise 
of suffrage by women than are those of 
monarchies. 

"The fundamental principles of our 
government" are constantly quoted and 
emphasized at equal rights meetings: 
"Governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed;'* "All 
political power inheres in the people;" 
"Taxation without representation is 
tyranny." The remonstrants, on the con- 
trary, are continually urging that these 
time-honored statements of fundamental 
principles are not true, or that they are 
to be understood only in a Pickwickian 
sense. As Hon. Geo. F. Hoar said years 
ago: 

We have driven our leading opponents 
from one position to another, until there 
is not a thoughtful opponent of woman 
suffrage now to be found who is not 
obliged to deny the principles laid down 
in the Declaration of Independence. 

The exclusion of half the sane, adult, 
law-abiding citizens of a country from 
suffrage is clearly out of accord with demo- 
cratic principles. But democratic prin- 
ciples are one thing, and democratic 
practice is another. The practice, in most 
of the few republics of the world, is still 
to exclude women, though with a growing 
tendency to admit them. 

Mrs. Johnson goes into a vast amount 
of needless and often inaccurate historical 
detail to prove the well-known fact that 
under monarchy and aristocracy a few 
women had more political power than the 
great body of women have in most repub- 
lics. Suffragists have often called atten- 
tion to this anomaly. Henry Ward 
Beecher said in ISOO : 

For ages, woman has been advanced to 
honor, influence, office, and the highest 
public trusts, if she will accept them in 
aristocratic forms. She may be an abbess, 
a countess, a queen. To-day, the proud- 
est throne on the globe is honored by a 
woman. JSTo person is shocked that she 
is at the head of empire. It is only woman 
without a title that must have no privi- 
leges. With a crown on her brow, she 
rnay enter parliaments, and govern em- 
pires. With only her own simple per- 
sonal virtues, she may not lift up her hand 
to cast a vote. iS'ow, as a Christian demo- 
crat, I assert for her every right and every 
privilege that aristocracy accords her. 
That which is good enough for a queen is 
not too good for my wife. That which 
is noble in a duchess is honorable in my 
daughter. 

When the powers of the privileged 
classes were abolished, the powers that 
women of rank or wealth had possessed, 
not as women but as members of the 
privileged classes, disappeared. But 
while the first effect of the growth of 
democracy was to wipe out the political 
rights of the few women who had had 
any, the progress of democracy is steadily 
in the direction of advancing all women 
to the same political rights now enjoyed 
by all men. 

Since Mr. Beecher spoke the words 
above quoted, democracy has made gigan- 
tic strides both in England and her colo- 
nies, and in the United States. During 



the same time, and in the same countries, 
there has been, a wide extension of the 
political rights of women. This dis- 
proves the theory, sufficiently absurd 
upon its face, that the two movements 
are mutually incompatible. 

Mrs. Johnson says that "both aristo- 
cratic and anarchistic movements" are 
"more favorable than liberalism to wom- 
an suffrage aspirations." No anarchist 
believes in suffrage for women, because 
no anarchist believes in suffrage for any- 
body. The essence of anarchistic doc- 
trine is that the majority has no right to 
control the minority. As for liberalism, 
Mrs, Johnson, as usual, draws her conclu- 
sions from erroneous data. She says of 
the recent vote on woman suffrage in the 
House of Commons: "It served to emx^ha- 
size the fact that the Liberals are opposed 
to any advance in this direction." But a 
majority of the Liberals who voted on 
the bill voted for it. A London daily 
paper opposed to equal rights for women 
called attention dolefully to the fact that 
not only was the vote cast in the aggre- 
gate by the House of Commons in favor 
of woman suffrage, but that the vote cast 
by each party and each faction of a partj' 
in the House, when analyzed separately, 
was also found to have given a majority 
for the women. It is also worth noting 
that the Women's :N^ational Liberal Fed- 
eration, including the many thousand 
Englishwomen who are actively affiliated 
with the Liberal party, adopted a woman 
suffrage resolution at its annual meeting 
last year, by a unanimous vote. 

There is something oddly incongruous 
in the."antis" denouncing equal suff'rage 
as undemocratic. In both Massachusetts 
and Xew York, the "anti" movement is 
officered and conducted chiefly by a few 
rich society women who are wholly out of 
sympathy with democratic ideas. Their 
writings are so strongly imbued with this 
aristocratic and anti-popular spirit that 
John Graham Brooks says, after a careful 
study of their literature, that three-fourths 
of their so-called arguments against wo- 
man suffrage are really arguments against 
democracy. 

A laughable fatality seems to pursue 
the opponents of equal suffrage, and to 
impel each of them to use the most inap- 
propriate objection possible. The repre- 
sentatives of the liquor interest express 
tender solicitude lest woman suffrage 
should injure the happiness of the home. 
When a reporter a few years ago inter- 
viewed forty members of Congress, in- 
cluding the now notorious Col. Brecken- 
ridge, to learn their views on woman suf- 
frage, Breckenridge said he was unalter- 
ably opposed to it because "it would 
impair the present relations between 
husband and wife." And now the fol- 
lowers of Mrs. Pruyn and Mrs, Henry 
Whitney object to it on the ground that 
It IS undemocratic! It recalls the old 
story of a conversation held in London 
when the rumor of a French invasion had 
thrown the whole community into excite- 
ment. A man imprisoned for debt was 
talking through the bars with a street 
beggar and a drunken soldier. "If the 

wW^-ifv!""* ^ ^^^^^°^ ^^ ^^^««1^ soil, 
what will become of our liberties?" cried 
the imprisoned debtor. "Yes, and of our 



property?" echoed the tattered teggar. 
"Oh, d— n our liberty and our propertyl" 
vociferated the drunken soldier, "what 
will become of our religion?" 

Alice Stoxe Blackwell. 
^ t ■ —^ 

APPEAL TO QUEEN VIOTOBIA. 

The following appeal to the Queen has 
been drawn up by the American Purity 
Alliance: 
To Her Majesty Queen Victoria : 

The undersigned citizens of the United 
States of America, members and friend* 
of the American Purity Alliance, have 
learned with much regret and apprehen- 
sion of the action of your Majesty's Gov- 
ernment, represented by the Secretary of 
State for India, and publicly endorsed by 
distinguished members of the House of 
Lords, providing for State Regulation of 
Yice in India, in connection with the 
British Army, and foreshadowing its pos- 
sible reintroduction in England. 

We respectfully and most earnestly 
represent to your Majesty that State super- 
vised vice is, in effect, an incitement to 
vicious indulgence; is morally wrong; is 
unjust to women and degrading to men. 
W^e furthermore respectfully submit that 
that which is morally wrong cannot by 
any possible method of State and medical 
supervision be rendered hygienicallysafe 
and physiologically right; that the alleged 
sanitary beneflt of regulation is altogether 
illusory and misleading; that the soldier 
or civilian may be saved fro7n sin, but not 
in sin; that the true and only antidote for 
vice and its inevitably attendant diseases 
is the chaste, pure life. 

W"e appeal to you not only on behalf of 
your own subjects, especially dependent 
women and exposed young girls, the 
special victims of the regulation system; 
but also in behalf of our own and other 
countries. The great nationality of which 
you are the justly honored Queen and 
Empress, by its example exerts a power- 
ful influence for good or ill in many lands; 
especially is this true in the United 
States of America, closely linked with the 
"Mother Country" by ties of blood and 
language. 

W"e therefore pray that you will direct 
your _ Majesty's officials, whose proper 
function it is to obey your supreme will, 
who seek in any part of your Dominion 
to establish State Regulation and super- 
vision of vice, to refrain therefrom, and 
instead, to endeavor faithfully to diminish 
vice itself and the temptations thereto, 
thus effectively to lessen the loathsome 
diseases which it begets. 

We pray that your long and beneficent 
reign, made exceptionally conspicuous by 
your own great personal worth and ex- 
emplary virtue, may at this juncture be 
preserved from the threatened tarnish of 
a perilous compromise with iniquity, a 
system of unspeakable demoralization for 
manhood, and of practical slavery for 
wornanhood and girlhood, in the name of 
the law. 

We greet you with salutations of great 
respect and honor. 

Persons in sympathy with the fore- 
going petition are invited to cut it out 
and send it, with their signature, to the 
American Purity Alliance, United Chari- 
ties Building, Kew York City. ' 



IN MEMORIAM. 



The death of Mb. W. A. Dietkick, at 
Jaffrey, N. H., renews the grief still fresh 
in many hearts for the passing away of 
Mrs. Ellen B. Dietrick. Husband and 
wife are now reunited. To the daughters 
thus doubly bereaved, we tender the sin- 
cere sympathy of suffragists everywhere. 
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NEW ZEALAND'S EXPERIENCE. 

ill the great English Colonies that are 
pnctically self-governinff were invited to 
send a representative to the Queen's 
Jabilee. All accepted the invitation. The 
London Woman's Signal says: 

The Premier of New Zealand, who was 
jneof the first representatives to arrive, 
has been lodged for some weeks at the 
Hotd Cecil, with all the state of a foreign 
ccbassador; an entire wing on the first 
Joor is apportioned to him and his family 
aid suite. Numerous liveried attendants 
decorate the antechambers, and as I en- 
tad I passed two state emissaries, one 
a cinl uniform, and the other a high 
aitary officer in all the paraphernalia 
of Ms rank, going to an interview with 
]fr. Seddon. 

I bad asked for my interview, however, 
TithMrs. Seddon, as I thought my read- 
csvoald like to hear the opinion of so 
Mnential a lady upon the working of an 
ifflStation with which she has personal 
eoEcem. 

"How did women get the suffrage in 
Ifer Zealand?" I asked her. 

"By the ordinary machinery: petitions, 
pnHic meetings, and personal pressure 
sponmembers of Parliament, The agita- 
fioaforitbegan a good many years ago, 
tolangaished for a while, and then be- 
fljie very earnest again. It was sup- 
ported always by the Conservatives, who 
were under the impression that women 
Toddvote mainly on their side, but this 
Kpectation has not been justified. It 
ws a Liberal Ministry, with my husband 
it the head, that gave the franchise to 
'omen, and at the two elections that 
toe since taken place, women have main- 
i^nedthe same government in power." 
"Were you in favor of woman suf- 
%e before it was obtained?" 

"N'o, I was opposed to it." 

"Will you please tell me why?" 

"It was because I thought that women 
tfionld not mix in anything so rough as 
eitttested elections used to be. I thought 
% irere better out of the turmoil of 
J^tics, and that it would be unpleasant 
'otthemtobe canvassed and to have to 
Tote." 

"Thenare you converted? Do you now 
*'i«ve, in the light of experience, that it 
^agoodtbing?" 

Tes, most decidedly I do. There has 
^ no disturbance and no unpleasant- 
any sort connected with it, and it 



has done the women a great deal of good 
to take an interest in public affairs." 

"Tell me about the 'discord in families' 
argument, in regard to the exercise of the 
vote by wives." 

"Oh, there is nothing in that at all. Our 
married women vote, and so do girls liv- 
ing at home, if over twenty-one, but we 
find that where the family life is at all 
what it ought to be, there is apt to be a 
family opinion. Of course, it is possible 
that sometimes the vote is given by hus- 
band and wife, or father and daughter, in 
different ways; but, as a rule, we find that 
families all work together, and certainly 
there is no instance of a wife prominently 
working against her husband." 

"One thing more. Please tell me if 
there has been any attempt on the part of 
priests or ministers of any denomination 
to manipulate the women's vote? A good 
many so-called Liberal men here deny rep- 
resentation to women, and they are apt to 
give as their real reason their fear that 
women would be priest-ridden. Tell me 
if there was anything like that found to 
be the case in ISTew Zealand?" 

"Certainly not," said Mrs. Seddon, 
emphatically. "The women would have 
resented any attempt on the part of their 
ministers to interfere with their political 
action. In I^Tew Zealand we have perfect 
religious equality; not only is there no 
State Church, but there is no instruction 
in religion given in the primary schools. 
Ministers of every denomination are 
allowed, by arrangement with the school 
committees, to give religious instruction 
at certain times, before or after the com- 
pulsory school hours, but as regards the 
actual schooling, religious teachers are 
not allowed to interfere. It is left to the 
parents to provide instruction of the sort 
in accordance with their own personal 
views, in Sunday schools and at home. In 
the same way, in the management of our 
public affairs, though, of course, any 
minister would have his own personal in- 
fluence with his friends, yet the public 
opinion of the women voters, as much as 
that of the men, would be at once roused 
against any attempt to introduce direct 
clerical interference with our secular af- 
fairs." 

WAR AND EDUCATION. 

The United States is the only great nation 
of the world which expends more for edu- 
cation than for war. France spends annu- 
ally §4 per capita on her army and 70 
cents per capita on education; England, 
^3 T^ for her army and 62 cents for educa- 
tion; Prussia, $2.04 for her army and 50 
cents for education; Italy, $1.52 for her 
array and 36 cents for education; Austria, 
S1.36 for her army and 62 cents for educa- 
tion; Kussia, §2.04 for her ^vmy ^nd S 
cents for education; the United States, 39 
cents for her army and ^1.35 for education. 
Eno-land 6 to 1 for war! Russia 1 . to 1 for 



war ! the United States 4 to 1 for education I 
The United States spends more per capita 
annually for education than England, 
France, and Kussia combined. 



Miss Helen Gould has six bicycles at 
her country place at Irvington-on-the- 
Hudson, for her own use and that of her 
friends. 

Mrs. Baekee was elected township 
collector of Bethany, Mo., at the last 
election. Harrison County, of which 
Bethany is the county seat, elected Miss 
Lizzie Scott as school commissioner. 

The women of a fashionable church in 
Denver have all agreed to take off their 
hats at the first note of the voluntary, and 
keep them off during the service. Thus 
the display of millinery will neither ob- 
struct the men's view of the minister, 
nor distract the women's thoughts from 
the sermon. 

The Letcher Blade, of South Dakota, 
records the discovery by Attorney-General 
Grigsby that in South Dakota women are 
eligible to hold the of&ces of secretary of 
State, State treasurer, State auditor, 
superintendent of public instruction, com- 
missioner of public lands, attorney-gen- 
eral, and member of the supreme court. 
This is a surprise to every one. It is 
owing to carelessness on the part of the 
framers of the Constitution, and not to 
deliberate intent. 

"Lucy Stone" is the title of a little leaf- 
let written by E. Cora Hinds, vice-presi- 
dent of the Manitoba Equal Suffrage Club,, 
at Winnipeg. The president of the club,. 
Amelia Teomans, M. D., in a letter ac- 
companying the leaflet, says: 

Her memory has been one of our- 
strongest and most stimulating inspira- 
tions. How wonderfully in her spreading 
influence she has conquered death, and 
daily" vivifies a needy human kind! The 
cause is marching on to certain victory. 
No matter who wears the laurels once it 
is won. In Manitoba we have already- 
municipal and school suffrage, and th& 
promise of the larger liberty is in the air. 

Mks. Oliphakt was buried in Eton 
Cemetery, almost under the shadow of 
Windsor Castle. Queen Victoria sent a 
wreath of flowers with the inscription, 
♦'A mark of admiration and respect from 
Victoria, K. I." The Queen was a great 
admirer of Mrs. Oliphant's writings. Mrs. 
Olipbant had practically completed her 
book, "The Annals of the House of Black- 
wood," though she was unable to revise 
the final proofs. Two volumes will be 
published in September or October, and 
the last volume may be expected about 
Christmas. Scribner will probably pub- 
lish the book in this country. Shortly 
before her death, Mrs. Olipbant completed 
a personal life of the Queen, which will be . 
issued by Caswell & Co. 
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WALTER SCOTT'S WOMEN. 

In the interesting article copied in last 
•week's Woman's OoLriiN, on "The Dis- 
paragement of Women in Literature," by 
Elizabeth Eachel Chapman, the statement 
is made that *'Scott was not freer from 
the prevalent disease than other people." 
This is an injustice to Sir Walter. In 
proof of her view, the writer of the article 
quotes from "Kenilworth" an innkeeper's 
exhortation to a disconsolate lover; 

"Cast not yourself away because a 
woman — to be brief — is a woman, and 
changes her lovers like her suit of ribands, 
with no other reason than mere fantasy." 

Scott occasioually puts such remarks 
into the mouths of his characters; and no 
attempt to reproduce the sentiments and 
manners of those days would be true to 
life without these slurs on women; but 
Scott rarely, if ever, makes any slighting 
reference to women in his own person, 
and he even goes out of his way some- 
times to express his dissent from such 
opinions, when his dramatis persona;, utter 
them. In "Quentin Durward," for in- 
stance, when King Louis speaks of wom- 
en as being universally false and treacher- 
ous, Scott throws in a note as follows: 

"It was a part of Louis's very unamiable 
character, and not the best part of it, that 
he entertained a great contempt for the 
understanding, and not less for the char- 
acter, of the fair sex." 

In "Anne of Geierstein," when a young 
Englishman, lost among the mountains of 
Switzerland, is saved by a Swiss girl from 
falling over a precipice, and his father re- 
proaches him for needing help from a 
woman, the old Swiss magistrate, Arnold 
Biederman, one of the finest characters 
Scott ever drew, rebukes the father, and 
says to the son: 

"^S'ever be abashed that you have been 
indebted for aught of counsel or assistance 
to a maiden of Unterwalden. Know that 
the freedom of their country owes no less 
to the firmness and wisdom of her dauc^h- 
ters than to that of her sons." 

Scott had an honest respect for women, 
which is the more to his credit inasmuch 
as there is reason to believe that his wife 
was not very wise, and John Stuart Mill 
has said that you can generally tell with 
almost laughable accuracy what sort of 
woman a man's wife is by finding out 
what his opinion is of women in general. 
This respect for women runs all through 
Scott's works. Ruskin says: 

"His younger men are the gentlemanly 
playthings of fantastic fortune, and only 
by aid or accident of that fortune survive, 
-not vanquish, the trials they involuutarily 
sustain. Of any disciplined or consistent 
cbiracter, earnest in a purpose wisely 
conceived, or dealing with forms of hos- 
tile evil definitely challenged and reso- 
lutely subdued, there is no trace in his 
conception of men. Whereas, in his im- 
aginations of women,— in the characters 
of Ellen Douglas, of Flora Mclvor, Hose 
Bradwardine, Catherine Seyton, Diana 
Vernon, Lilias Redgauntlet, Alice Bridge- 
north, Alice Lee, and Jeanie Deans°— 
with endless varieties of grace, tender- 
ness, and intellectual power, we find in all 
a quite infallible and inevitable sense of 
dignity and justice; a fearless, instant. 
and untiring self-sacrifice to even an ap- 
pearance of duty, much more to its real 
claims; and finally a patient wisdom of 
deeply restrained aftection, which does 
infinitely more jthan protect its objects 



from a momentary error; it gradually 
forms, animates, and exalts the characters 
of the unworthy lovers, until, at the close 
of the tale, we are just able, and no more, 
to take patience in hearing of their un- 
merited success." 

Kuskin is hardly fair to Scott's young 
men. Thackeray said that if he were a 
mother of daughters, he should like to be 
mother-in-law to half a dozen of Scott's 
heroes; and that is a high compliment. 
But Scott really does do more than justice 
to women. Most of his heroines are ex- 
tremely young; and, in a pretty wide 
experience of girls, I never met but two 
who had anything like that uniform 
solidity of judgment, that "infallible and 
inevitable sense of dignity and justice," 
at that early age. A girl has not generally 
acquired it in her school days, even if she 
has in her the making of a wise and noble 
woman. The reader unconsciously adds 
some years to the age of Scott's heroines, 
and thinks of them as young women in 
their twenties, rather than as girls in 
their teens. But, from Jeanie Deans and 
Rebecca the Jewess down, they all deserve 
and command respect. Taine, to be siire, 
in his "History of English Literature," 
throws great contempt upon Scott's hero- 
ines; but I verily believe the real reason is 
because all of them are virtuous, which, 
in the eyes of some Frenchmen, is an un- 
pardonable sin. 

It has been said that one can tell 
whether a man really respects women or 
not by observing how he treats elderly 
women, and women who are his social 
inferiors. Scott treats them well. In 
almost all Fielding's novels, every woman 
except the heroine is a fool or worse; and 
in many modern novels, all the female 
characters are held up to ridicule except 
those who have youth and beauty, so that 
we have the anomaly of seeing young 
girls habitually represented as wiser than 
their mothers. But Scott's old women 
are often highly interesting and remark- 
able. Meg Merrilies is remembered longer 
than either of the two pretty girls in "G-uy 
Mannering." 

Again, as to women who occupy a social 
status regarded as inferior: notice in 
most of the old English plays, outside of 
Shakespeare, how coarse, greedy, immod- 
est, and generally odious the waiting 
maids are. But in Scott the waiting maid 
is almost invariably a good, honest girl, 
somewhat blunter in speech than her 
mistress, but the same sort of human 
creature at bottom. Examples crowd to 
mind—Anne of Geierstein and Annette 
Yeilchen, Alice Lee and Phebe Mayflower, 
Amy Robsart and Janet Foster, Mary 
Stuart and Catherine Seyton, Eveline 
Berenger and Rose Flammock, the faith- 
ful Flemish girl whose character is so 
praised by George Sand. Even with the 
Countess of Paris and her Saxon maid 
Bertha, the rule holds good. 

Scott's taste was distinctly for the 
strong-minded woman, in the good sense 
of the word. His stories are full of ex- 
amples of womanly courage, from Edith 
Plantagenet among the arrows of the Kurd- 
ish cavalry in "Tales of the Crusaders," 
to Rebecca on the turret in "Ivanhoe " 
In his twenty-sis novels, there are only 
three heroines who can fairly be called 
weak-Clara Mowbray in "St. Ronan's 



Well," Amy Robsart, and the Bride of 
Lammermoor. Clara Mowbray and Lucy 
Ashton were more or less insane, while in 
the case of Amy Robsart, Scott is careful to 
tell us that she had naturally a good 
understanding, but it had been spoiled by 
an injudicious education. 

Many of Scott's most charming hero- 
ines are patriotic, and take an interest in 
politics openly and innocently. He has 
also given us, in "Redgauntlet," a fore- 
runner of the remonstrant, in the lady of 
Jacobite sympathies, the wife of a maffis- 
trate holding office under the Hanoverian 
Government, who meekly declares that 
political matters are altogether above her 
sphere, but quietly bulldozes her husband 
into reinstating the town clock-repairer 
dismissed for his Jacobite opinions, by 
letting the magistrate know that he will 
never get his dinner on time until he does 
it. 

Scott doubtless never heard of woman 
suffrage, yet the influence of his books is 
in favor of it, because his women, in 
general, are fit to vote. The worst ene- 
mies of equal rights are the novefists who 
devote themselves mainly to describing 
bad and silly specimens of womankind. 
As Charles Reade says, in the last chapter 
of "The Woman-Hater:" 

"I have long felt and regretted that 
many able writers are doing much to 
perpetuate the petty vices of a sex whicli, 
after all, is at present but half educuled, 
by devoting three thick volumes to such 
empty women as Biography, though a 
lower art than Fiction, would not waste 
three pages on. They plead truth and 
fidelity to nature. 'We write the average 
woman, for the average woman to read,' 
say they. But they are not consistent; 
for the average woman is under five feet 
and rather ugly. Xow these paltry wom- 
en are all beautiful— 'beautiful and tall,' 
as Homer hath it. Fiction has just as 
much right to select large female souls 
as Biography or Painting has; and to pick 
out a selfish, shallow, illiterate creature, 
with nothing but beauty, and bestow 
three enormous volumes on her, is to 
make a perverse selection, beauty being, 
after all, rarer in women than wit, sense 
and goodness." a. s. B. 



A PLEA FOR THE BERDS. 



Rev. W. J. Day, of Somerville, ITass,, 
lately made an eloquent plea from his 
pulpit in behalf of more humane treat- 
ment of the animal creation, and espe- 
cially of birds. One of Mr. Day's hearers 
was the foreman of the composing-room 
where the type of the WoiiAJf's COLUJIK 
is set up. He was so stirred by the appeal 
that he has had it printed at bis own 
expense for general circulation. It is 
entitled "Birds' Nests: A Plea for Beast 
and Bird." Mr. Youngjohn adds these 
words at the close: 
To all Lovers of Beasts and Birds, Greeting: 

Having been a listener to the foregoing 
discourse, and being myself a lover of beast 
and bird, I at once felt it my duty to do 
something, if possible, to prevent the abuse 
and cruelty therein revealed, of which I was 
up to this time in total ignorance. But bow 
was I to do it ? Having no authority, I could 
not go to these places and demand tliat these 
things be stopped. Then the thought came 
to me, "I can have that sermon printed and 
send it broadcast for the enlightenment of 
thousands of other good people." In this ' 
way r should, hope to accomplish much for 
their relief. I can hardly believe there is a 
woman so heartless as to desire anything 
for ornamentation that is secured in this 
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jgaimer.if she knows it. The trouble is, she 
jeesnotknowit. The sweet little songsters 
jtinned alive! It is almost too revolting to 
lietrue. But the facts are before us, and if 
yewoiild have it stopped it is our duty to 
j^t our voice in protest. AYe can do this 
it sending this little leaflet all over the 
uWd States, and thus stir up an agitation 
this subject that will make it very uu- 
popular to continue these practices. 
If every person who chances to read this 
little leaflet and feels like helping on the 
mod cause would send for a dozen copies to 
pnt into the hands of others, what a vast 
imonntof good might be accomplished! I 
^1 send them to any part of the United 
States, postage paid, for 15 cts. per dozen, or 
jlpetlmndred. I have started them with 
4 hundred. Do you love the beasts and 
birds enough to swell the number to one 
Bullion copies, by each doing his mite ? Let 
usee. Money in small amounts may be 
jentin stamps or currency. Address 
John Youxgjohn, 
M Marshall Street, Somerville, Mass. 

EQITAL StrrFEAGE IN NEW ZEALAND. 

The Toronto Globe of July 17 publishes 
J letter from Mr. P. J. O'Regan, a mem- 
ber of the Xew Zealand Parliament, con- 
cerning public affairs in that colony. In 
i^rd to woman suffrage Mr. O' Regan 
writes: 

Very few of the women here refrain 
from exercising their newly conferred 
lights. Even those formerly opposed to 
Tfomaii suffrage are now eager to record 
their votes'. IVe have niimerous -women's 
political societies, nearly all Liberal; and 
fe have already bad two annual sittings 
oftte Woman's National Council. Per- 
soBallyl am opposed to many things they 
jidTOcate; but as a supporter of womari- 
liood suffrage I am convinced that it lias 
proved to be all that its friends expected 
here, 'So political meeting nowadays is a 
access vrithout the usual quota of the 
gentler sex in attendance ; and it is quite 
tte thing for them to ask questions of can- 
didates, make speeches, move resolutions, 
etc. Although the great majority of them 
are temperance advocates, it is clear they 
srenot all prohibitionists. 

Despite what was said by the sarcastic 
opponents of the "fair franchise," there is 
Dorecord of domestic troubles in conse- 
^aesce of it. 



LITERAEY :N'0TICES. 

TheStoet of My Life, ok Suxshike 
A5D Shadows of Twexty Teaks. By 
Mary A. Livermore: Teacher, Author, 
Wife, Mother, Army Nurse, Soldiers' 
Friend, Lecturer, and Eeformer, Su- 
perbly Illustrated. Hartford, Conn.: 
. A.D. Worthington & Co. 1897. 
This charming biography is more in- 
itmctJTe than history, and more inter- 
estiiig than romance. Perhaps we should 
Better say it is history and romance com- 
liined. For biography is history in detail, 
aad truth is stranger than fiction. Here 
*e have, written by herself, and- from 
personal knowledge, a narrative of the 
«arly life and struggle for education of 
caeof the most influential women of the 
iiuieteeath century— of one who has been 
preeminently the speaker to the men and 
Tfom«n of her day. Here we have her own 
^^sequent experiences, which give graphic 
pictures of her life and times. She recalls 
Boston society and habits seventy years 
*20f life on a great Virginia plantation 
^m the war, the trials of a minister's 
^fe. the labors and aspirations of a 
^sachet, the cares and enjoyments of a 



the 



wife and mother, the toils and privations 
of an army nurse, and the adventures 
form '^'"''"^ ^" the lecture plat- 

One of the most touching passages in 
^e volume is this tribute to her husband: 

dnHnlVt^ul^'fJ''''^ 1 ^^''^ undertaken 

f"^. iH ^^g^ged, I have been suuerblv 

^ood'tnf ^^^' V^^^^^^- ^^^ BeveS ini 
good-will and hearty and efficient assist- 
ance have lightened my cares and trans- 

uuHl fiS- 5^i%oec«pations have been-and 
until ISbo he has had charge of a parish- 
he has f^ound time to search the librax'^es 

nf'n 1^^.^^'"^ f^^^"^ ^^ ^^'^ preparation 
of a lecture, the writing of a magazine 
article, or the writing of a book. He has 
personally accompanied me to lectures, 
debates, conferences, and svmposiums 
rejoicing more when I have achieved a 
success than any of my audience. If my 
western lecture trips have extended 
through two or three months, at the end 
ol every third week my husband has made 
me a visit, when there have been a few 
days rest and recreation, which have 
toned me up for a continuance of the 
winter's work. We have been house- 
keeping over fifty years, and in all the 
manifold cares and perplexities of the 
home-making and home-keepinQ-, in the 
rearing of children, their training and 
education, their sickness, death, marriaije, 
and settlement in homes of their own^ I 
have been sure not only of svmpathy and 
appreciation from my' husband, but of 
active, wise, hearty cooperation. To no 
other person am Tso deeply indebted as 
to him, who has been for more than fifty 
years my lover, friend, husband, house- 
mate, and efficient helpmate. 

Surely such a marriage as this (and it is 
the rule, not the exception, among suf- 
fragists) ought to set at rest any doubts 
as to the ijermanence and happiness of 
marriage when suffrage is an accomplished 
fact! 

The book abounds with amusing anec- 
dotes such as, "I am taken for a Trance- 
Medium," "In the Engineer's Cab," "My 
Ride on a Beer Wagon," "I am Billed as 
Live Stock," "An Awkward Mistake," 
"An Unexpected Interruption," "On the 
Verge of Destruction," etc. It is en 
livened by descriptive narratives of two 
European trips and of the Woman's 
Temperance Crusade, and closes with the 
lectures: "What shall we do with our 
Daughters?" "The Boy of To-Day," 
"Concerning Husbands and Wives," "The 
Battle of Life," "Does the Liquor Traffic 
Pay?" and "Has the Night of Death no 
Morning?" 

We invite every honest opponent of 
woman suffrage to study this authentic 
record, and then say whether so full, so 
varied, so happy and so useful a life could 
have been lived if the old conservative 
routine had fettered Mrs. Livermore's 
activities? It is the noble record of a 
grand career. Everybody should read it. 
Hekky B. Blackwell. 



The University of Wisconsin has created 
a now office, that of "Dean of Women," 
and has appointed as Dean, Miss Annie 
Crosby Emery, of Ellsworth, Me., A. B. 
Bryn Mawr College, 1892, holder of the 
European Fellowship of her class, and 
Ph. D., 1896. Miss Emery wiU also hold 
an assistant professorship in classical phi- 
lology at the University of Wisconsin. 



WOMES m THE CSUECHES, 

Miss Anna B. Aldridge, of Harriman, 
Tenn., and Miss Hattie M. Sias, of Hen- 
derson, N. T., gmdnated this vear from 
the Theological Srhool of St. Lawrence 
University, Canton, N. Y., with four 
young men of the class. They were or- 
dained and set apart to the Universalist 
ministry on Jane 23. Miss Aldxidge will 
settle at Natnral Bridge, N. Y. 

Eev. AbbieE. Danfoith, of Le Boy, O., 
gave an address on "The Opportunities of 
Youth'- at the eighth annual convention 
of the Universalist Young People's Chris- 
tian Union, at Detroit, Mich. The TTni- 
xsersallst says: 

One passage in her address was cheered 
to the echo— that in which she scored the 
lax way in which the immoralities of men 
are treated la comparison to those of 
women. ''Since we have known this 
world," she said, '»there have been two 
standards, one for men and another for 
women. Youag man, ^ee^ your standard 
for young women, it is none too high. 
Young woman, raise the standard as high 
for men, and keep it there." 

Bethany, Mo., hastwo ministers' wives, 
Mrs. E, J. Adams and Mrs. E. K. Cal- 
loway, who preach dnring the absence of 
their husbands. 

Miss Jessie A. Ackerman, assistant pas- 
tor of ^ the Fourth Baptist Church of 
Chicago, has recently been holding tem- 
perance meetiigs and pxeacMng in Mon- 
tana. 

A foreign missionary of more than de- 
nominational repatatiDUj Miss Harriette 
G. Brittan, died recently on her way home 
from Japan to hex niece in Brooklyn, at the 
age of abont seventy-four years. She began 
her term of service in 1S83, being sent by 
the Woman's Union Missionary Society as 
their first repiesentative, immediately 
after tbat associaiion was formed. Her 
work then lay among the women in Cal- 
cutta, where she was appointed super- 
intendent of the "Zenana Mission," with 
a dozen missionaries under her direction — 
a position slie ret^ned until 181*1. Later 
Miss Brittan saw service in Africa, and 
her last years have been spent in Japan, 
where she kept a boarding-house for mis- 
sionary workers.^ While in India Miss 
Brittan wrote "Eardoo, the Eiadu Girl," 
which has been widely read; the proceeds 
were given by the author to build an 
Ameriean home for missionaries in India, 
and to the Union Missionary Society. 
Later, she published a second book, called 
"Shoohie, the Hindoo." ^ 

At the session of ISorth India Woman's 
Methodist Episcopal Conference a recom- 
mendation was pTesented that each confer- 
ence have at least one woman evangelist 
appointed. p. m, a. 

LUC7 STONE'S JOBTEAIT. 

In response to a very general espression 
of desire lor a laige poTlxait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and pTesexrafiDn, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1S92, has been prepared by the helio- 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or (2) as 
a premium for three new subscribers to 
the WoMAS's CoiTaor; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who paj^ up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends two 
new subscribers. 
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AMOKQ THE BERKSHIRE HILLS. 



AmeetiBg of the Business Committee 
rf ihe National American Woman Suf- 
js^ Association has been in session for 
imr»l days at Miss Anthony's old home 
aidams, Mass. 

It ig a large, quaint, rambling, brown 
taniouse, more than a hundred years 
^i In front, stretches a wide, green 
iTB, sprinkled Tvith trees, but without 
{temignificent Avillow that was its chief 
OMBsent in Miss Anthony's girlhood. 
Bejoud, rise swelling hills dappled with 
' loodhnd. The Tiew from the back of 
fi:e bouse is even more picturesque. Just 
wtside the kitchen door the ground falls 
jStply avay into a deep valley, through 
fiich foani3 a rapid stream ; and right 
lejoc^, dark and frowning, rises old 
fejlock. 

Miss Anthony called the meeting of the 
Bdness Committee in connection with a 
imuon of the Anthony family and its 
Imclses-the relatives of her father, the 
Monys and Laphams, and those of her 
Bother, the Richardsons and Keeds. Kins- 
MB and kinswomen were coming and go- 
iiigqtiietly all through the five days, and 
EBsterfed in force at the end. They 
fitkredfrom Kansas, Illinois, Xew York, 
Kew Jersey, and Pennsylvania. Miss 
Anthony sat and talked with them by the 
open wood fire in the great parlor. She 
took them over the house, pointing out 
lith unfailing interest the weaving-room, 
tbe dining-room, the room where the cbil- 
fea vrere born, the place where the 
cheese-room used to be, etc., etc. 

At breakfast last Wednesday, various 
members of the large party gathered at 
file table, told how their ancestors had 
l>een expelled from their different 
tturches for the exercise of private judg- 
aeat It was interesting to learn how 
naoy were rebels by blood. 

iKss Anthony, chief of that tribe of 
wrlike Quakers, told how her father had 
5*611 disciplined for marrying a woman of 
toother denomination. He was rebuked, 
iod called upon to express penitence in 
"leeting. His apology was peculiar. He 
^'d, in substance: "My friends, I am 
Wrry that, in order to marry the woman 
^hm I loved above all the world, I was 
, %ed to transgress the rules of the so- 

«5ety that I love above all other religious 

^eaominations." He was forgiven that 
^me. Later he was disciplined again for 

Tearing a^ camlet cloak with a cape. He 



needed the cape to keep his arms warm 
while driving, but it was regarded as cou- 
ti-ary to that plainness of apparel enjoined 
upon "Friends." Even this, however, 
did not lead to his expulsion. But by and 
by the young people of the village peti- 
tioned to be allowed to set up a dancing 
class in his house. It contained the only 
room in the place that was lar^re enough, 
except the ball-room of the tavern. Rum 
was sold at the tavern, and Mr. Anthony, 
a great temperance man, was prevailed 
ux>ou to admit the young people to his 
house by strong representations of the 
danger to their morals if they were forced 
to hold their dances in a "rum tavern." 
He would not allow his daughters to take 
part in the dancing, but the fact of his 
permitting a dancing class in his house 
was enough, and he was solemnly excom- 
municated. He afterwards drifted still 
further away from Quaker customs, de- 
1 veloped a taste for music, and even bought 
I a violin for his son and a piano for his 
daughter Mary. 

Then several mild-looking girls, de- 
scendants of the house of Anthony, told 
how their fathers and grandfathers had 
been disciplined. One had been expelled 
from Quaker meeting for marrying his de- 
ceased wife's sister; one for moving with 
his family from Adams to Farmington, 
N. Y., w^hich was regarded as a wild and 
rash undertaking, something like starting 
for the Klondyke gold fields to-day. 

Then the members of the Business 
Committee began to tell the experiences 
of their ancestry. Bev. Anna H. Shaw, 
thou<^h a Methodist, is descended from a 
family of English Unitarians. Her grand- 
mother, a widow with a large family, 
refused on principle to pay tithes for the 
Church of England. Every year she used 
to let part of her goods be seized and 
sold to pay the tax, while she sat on her 
doorstep knitting and denouncing the 
ofiicers of the law. 

Harriet Tavlor Upton told how 
ted of not being 



another," and he went on turning the 
pages of tbe iSTew Testament, and telling 
the stories of the worthies in the pictures 
with a fluency that amazed the minister. 
He left with the conviction that whatever 
children in his congregation lacked re- 
ligious instruction, Mrs. Taylor's children 
did not. 

Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery told how her 
mother had been cut off from the Metho- 
dist Church in West Virginia, for wearing 
a bow on her bonnet. 

The present writer remembered that 
her own mother had been expelled from 
the church for her activity in anti-slavery 
work, and Miss Anthony's declaration 
that we were "rebels from away back" 
met no dissenting voice. 

A delightful incident was the receipt of 
the following pleasant letter from New 
Jersey: 

Will the daughter of Lucy Stone present 
the enclosed $100 to the assembled Busi- 
ness Committee of the National Suffrage 
Association called by Miss Anthony at her 
old home in the old Bay State, with the 
kindest regards of the sender, and place 
it wherever most needed. Perhaps this is 
a jubilee year of woman suffrage. 

Cornelia Colliks Hussey. 
(Just entered in her TOth year.) 
A meeting of the Berkshire County His- 
torical Society will be held to-morrow. 
Alice Stone Backwell. 



Mrs. 

her mother was suspec, 
sufiiciently orthodox, and the -omen of 
Lr church {the Orthodox Congregational) 
felt -^ure she was not giving her children 
adequate religious instruction, and urged 
Ue minister to go and look into the ma - 
ter He did not like tbe task very well, 

^" J ra.{o he addressed himself t., her 

Tan 'Z, Ao 7- >f f^r^t t Z 

T^ .I'a here s his picture," said the 

:-:;^r.^:deo...ea..^^ 

rr;castand^-Shone.. A.d here is 



Mks. May Weight Sew all went from 
the New York Chautauqua to Greenacre 
Inn, Maine, to lecture on "The Evolution 
of Organizations As a Fact in Social Life" 
before the School of Philosophy there. 

Mks. J. D.Peterson, of Alpena, Mich,, 
is the only woman on the great North- 
western lakes who holds a master's license. 
She was educated at Oberlin College, and 
taught music previous to her marriage to 
Captain Peterson, who is the keeper of 
the Thunder Bay Island, Lake Huron, 
life-saving station. Captain and Mrs. 
Peterson and Mr. and Mrs. Case recently 
went down to a wrecked steamer at the 
bottom of the lake in a diving bell, a dis- 
tance of IGO feet. 

Miss Agnes Slack, of London, will sail 
for America Aug. 5, with Mrs. L. M. N. 
Stevens, and will remain until after the 
(Treat W. C. T. U. Convention at Toronto 
tn October. Miss Slack is one of the 
leaders of the women's movement in 
England, being among those who head the 
Women's Liberal Federation, and she is 
also on the executive committee of the 
National Central Suffrage Society of Lon- 
don. She was one of the tirst women 
Poor Law Guardians, and has helped to 
have many other women elected to that 
position. Miss Slack is a bright, valu- 
able woman, and those arranging the 
speakers for clubs and suffrage societies 
would do well to enlist her services. Her 
address will be 150 Free Street, Portland, 
Maine. 
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A MOTHER OF CLTTBS. 

BY ELEAXOE, W. F. BATES. 

■When thro' the pages of the past 
A scrutinizing eye is cast, 

The fashion of the day 
Is, to seek out the origin 
Of fashion, temperament or sin : 
Whence came this ? How did that begin ? 
So let wise men and scholars win 

Kesults, if thus they may. 

But ours shall be a gentler task ; 
And when belated voices ask 

How women's clubs arose, 
"We will look backward forty years. 
Open the gate of smiles and tears, 
And chronicle what there appears 

In memory, ere it close. 

Once on a time, as stories say, 

A group of women went their way 

To an accustomed meeting; 
One modest parlor held them all. 
As if 'twere but a friendly call, 

"With handclasp and soft greeting. 

In those days womexa sewed by hand; 
Helping machines were scarcely planned ; 

From each capacious pocket, 
Or from a dainty reticule, 
Came forth, as custom was and rule, 
The woman's old traditional tool, 

The needle! let none mock it. 

Of course they talked, as well. as sewed, 
For eager minds had tlieir abode 

In women then as now. 
They read some transcendental rhymes; 
They talked about the angry times 
"When Congress met ; in consequence, 
They held a class in Current Events, 

We must not disavow. 

No higher education theirs, 

Not the grim jiluck that does and dares 

Voting for school committee ; 
They never saw the Subway's brink. 
They knew not golf with varied link, 
Food Fair, Home Congress, skating-rink, 
Keith's Theatre or Cissy's wink ; 
And O ! what would our grandmas think 

Of wheeling thro' the city? 

They talked of Kansas troubles then, 
Of Theodore Parker, best of men! 

Who shocked his congregation; 
Of Fremont's race for President, 
Or with hushed voice and mind intent. 
Of Garrisonian rioters, bent 

Upon assassination. 

And there were topics stern and high 
That strung the nerves or dimmed the eye ; 
The war-drum's beat, the fife's shrill cry, 

Went echoing thro' the air. 
It nearer, nearer, nearer came ; 
Too soon burst on our land a flame, 
And wounded soldiers hither came. 
And filled our streets with sick and lame, 

And black gowns everywhere. 

But these were later days of woe ; 
The circle knew them not, and so, 

With unaffrighted minds. 
When shades of night began to lower, 
And thoughts of sujiper came with power, 
They hailed the social evening hour. 
Loud the old Chickering piano rang, 
And all the sisters rose and sang, 
r "Blest he the tie that biJids/" 

Think not that here the revel ended; 
At supper time the men attended, 
In satin stock and best coat splendid, 

With formal smile and bow. 
Our mothers knew the adage old 
Which in our childhood we were told, 
And this the wisdom it imparts ; 
"Go thro' men's stomachs to their hearts:" 

We know them better now. 

Sweet women of an elder day ! 

Not all your charm has passed away ; 



Still maids and matrons, wise and gay, 

This latter day discovers ; 
And going up and down the earth, 
Since the new woman had her birth, 
There is not noticed any dearth 

Of husbands or of lovers. 

We all know many a gracious woman. 
Cultured, refined, and wliolly human, 
Who strays afar in Learning's fields. 
And yet, with equal aptness, vrields 

The chafing-dish or ladle ; 
But who has known a single one 
Who to her club would gladly run 

And leave the baby's cradle? 

Peace to the sewing-bee of yore! 
Its work is done, its day is o'er; 
But if its skill and energy- 
Proved mother of the cluts to be — 
If in our hurried, complex lives 
Some sweet serenity survives, 
Then blessed be its name' 

No stream may rise above its source ; 
All the new woman's ardent force, 
Her social wisdom, civic pride, 
Her brains and conscience fast allied, 
Tho' gifted with a wider scope. 
Are but the heritage and hope 
Our mothers loved to claim. 



THE MILITART ARGUMENT. 

The objection to which Mrs. Helen 
Kendrlck Johnson gives the most weight, 
and the one to which she perpetually 
returns, is that women must not vote 
because they do not fight — that govern- 
ment could have no stability if non-com- 
batants were allowed to take part In its 
decisions. She says: "Pemocratic gov- 
ernment is at an end when those who 
issue decrees are not identical with those 
who can enforce those decrees." 

In the United States, the legal voters 
are not and never have been identical 
with the possible fighters. Suffrage has 
at different times been conditioned upon 
property, intelligence, moral character, 
in some cases even upon religious opinions 
and church membership; but never upon 
the ability to bear arms. 

In Massachusetts to-day, thousands of 
able-bodied men are excluded from suf- 
frage because they cannot read and write; 
and the tendency to require an educational 
qualification is spreading. Among the 
States that have lately adopted it, in addi- 
tion to Massachusetts, are Maine, Cali- 
fornia, Wyoming and Delaware. Evidently 
these States do not believe that the legal 
voters and the possible fighters must be 
identical. Again, in all our States, thou- 
sands of possible fighters are excluded 
from the ballot because they are not 
naturalized; but nowhere is any man 
excluded because he cannot fight. 

If no one were allowed to help choose 
the law-makers except those who can help 
to enforce the laws, women could not 
complain of being ruled out along with 
other non-combatants. But so long as the 
old, the infirm, the halt, the lam«, and 
the blind among men are freely admitted 
to vote, some better reason must be found 
for excluding women than the fact that 
they do not fight. 

It may be said that we have to legislate 
for classes, not for individual exceptions; 
and that men as a class can fight, while 
women as a class cannot. But there are 
large classes of men who are regarded as 
unable to fight, and are legally exempt 



from military service, who are nererthe. 
less allowed to vote. All men over forty- 
five years of age are exempt. So are aU 
who are not physically robust. But it is 
not true that we do not legislate for ex- 
ceptions. Men, as a class, are of sound 
mind; men, as a class, are unconvicted of 
crime; men, as a class, are able to read 
and write. But when a man is an ezcep- 
tion, in anything that is regarded as es-' 
sential to suffrage, he is treated as an 
exception, and is forbidden to vote. 

Either the ability to fight is a necessary 
qualification for suffrage, or it is not. If 
it is, all the men who lack it ought to be 
excluded. If it is not, the lack of it is no 
reason for excluding women. There is 
no escape from this conclusion. 

Colonel Higginson has unearthed some 
interesting figures, showing what propor- 
tion of the men examined for military 
service during our last war were found to 
be physically disqualified. 

Among lawyers, 544 out of 1,000 are dis- 
qualified; among journalists, 740; amon^ 
clergymen, 9.54. Grave divines are horri'- 
fied at the thought of admitting women 
to vote when they cannot fight; tlioutrh 
not one in twenty of their own number^is 
fit for military duty, if he volunteered. Of 
the editors who denounce woman suf- 
frage, only about one in four could himself 
carry a musket; while of the lawyers who 
fill Congress, the majority could not be 
defenders of their country, but could only 
be defended. And it must be remem- 
bered that even these statistics very im- 
perfectly represent the case. They do 
not apply to the whole male sex, but 
actually to the picked portion only, to the 
men presumed to be of military age. * 

Mrs. Johnson says that even men ex- 
empt from military service may be called 
upon to help in putting down a riot. 
Those who are physically capable may be 
called upon, but no others. Moreover, 
such calls are altogether exceptional 
Not one voter in a thousand is ever asked 
to help put down a riot. In all ordinary 
cases, the enforcement of the civil law is 
done by the police, and women contribute 
to it in exactly the same way that the ma- 
jority of men do, i. e., they help pay for 
it. No man is compelled to serve in the 
police, but out of those who volunteer a 
sufficient number are hired, and they are 
paid with tax-money levied equally upon 
the property of men and women. 

Those who urge the physical force ar- 
gument have to face the obvious fact that 
under our present system thousands of 
men who can fight are excluded from the 
ballot, box, and thousands who cannot 
fight are freely admitted to it. There is 
no certainty at any election that the ma- 
jority of legal voters represents the major- 
ity of possible fighters. Tet government 
is as stable in the United States as else- 
where. The idea that anarchy must result 
from permitting non-combatants to vote 
is, in the words of Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
" I scarecrow that has ot even a broom- 
stick of truth in it." 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



Hon. George 3. Hale, an ardent and 
faithful friend of woman suffrage and an 
eminent member of the Boston bar, died 
suddenly of apoplexy on the 27th inst. at 
his cottage at Schooner Head, Mount Des- 
ert, aged 71 years. 
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WISE WOEDS TO MOTHERS.- 

i writer in the N. T. Evening Bost 
itgtmes the opinion that it is little'short 
of cruelty to bring up children so that 
they are looked upon as public nuisances, 
fhea they are debarred from comfort- 
ible and desirable places because tliey 
ire destructive to people's peace and in- 
jurious to the material beauty of the 
ilirelling, it tells a sad story of neglect 
jad selfishness on the part of their 
mothers. 

The following words of "wisdom are 
Tforthy of prayerful consideration by 
aotliers, individually and in "mothers' 
meetings:" 

To enforce upon children regard for 
other people and their property, to pun- 
Bh, by restraint or deprivation of certain 
pleasures, injuries to furniture, flowers, 
books, walls, anything which they ought 
lot to handle — is merely to make a 
grouEdwork of decent regard for other 
people's rights. I saw two children, eight 
or ten years old, tear up the larger part 
of a bit of shrubbery just coming into 
bloom, and throw the blossoms on the 
pound, while their mothers watched 
tiein from the veranda in complacent 
^tuet. "They were having such a good 
time with those wild liowers." The mis- 
tress of the house absolutely turned pale 
Thensbesawthe destruction; the shrubs 
irere coming into bloom for tlie first time. 
The little girls were- not even told to 
gatber up the litter they had made, but 
left walks and lawn untidy, and ruslied 
off to find something else to tear up and 
destroy. 

To learn to respect the perfection of 
tHngsisof infinite value to a child. If it 
isa flower, to shelter and try to keep it 
aSve, never wantonly to pluck and fling 
iway a blossom; if it is a book, not to 
toce or mar it; if it is a wall, not to 
mark or deface it; if it is a smooth-rolled 
hffn, not to litter it with rubbish or de- 
face it with wheel-marks. To learn to 
wait patiently; all their lives long they 
will give thanks for having been taught 
how to do this. How many a pleasant 
talk has been interrupted, liow many an 
otherwise helpful visit has been lost by a 
teasing, pulling child, tormenting its 
mother either to listen to its demands or 
to go somewhere. 

The whole of its life lies in what the 
vcMld leams of these things, and it must 
tither grow into selfish manhood or 
Tomanhood, or have the evil beaten out 
^ the hard and bitter teachings of the 
Torid in which it was meant to be hap]>y 
and useful, rather than to begin thus late 
to learn that we cannot live unto our- 
selves. 

Better that the children never knew a 
^ord of any language but their own, that 
they were devoid of many society accom- 
plishments, than that they should fail 
to learn faithful obedience, respect for 
the rights of others, and primary self- 
Kstraint, which is the foundation of all 
pleasant intercourse between human 
lyings of every age. 

There is no reason why children should 
flot be a joy wherever they go ; a refresh- 
ment, even an amusement to their world- 
tired elders, to whom their innocent pleas- 
i^s, their spontaneous, unaffected mer- 
riment, their original and ingenious 
thoughts, are like a new and diverting 
wok; and surely to many forms of grief 
^0 tenderness is as soothing as the love 
and caress of a dear child. 

If they are looked upon as pests and 
Bi^sances, if the nervous shrink from 
tteir shrill screams and continued fret- 
^filness, the delicate from their rude Avays, 
^d the refined from their destructive- 
less, it is the fault of their mothers, not 
** the children. 



pro vement of their minds. ''^" 

child Th??i;^'' ^° ^?J*^ *^^^" t^ «l^ow a 
cniia that he cannot be indulged- it is fav 

f f ^^;^t? q^iet a restless littlfsi irit wit^ 

a forbidden plaything than to insist en 

his amusing himself legitinmtely but 

every day the mother or nurse w'hi^wouM 

grieve sincerely that any lack of caie or 

forethought had entailed 1 bump or bruise 

habits winch make him a trial wherever 

h n-f ''^f^.^^'r ^'^'''^' ^°^^' ^^^ ™^^ <^f life's 
liaid discipline can remove. 

rnn?.t-?^^*\^ form of selfishness which 
causes this lamentable result hides itsell 
away under many coverings, but in the 
end the finished work is the same; the 
aistastelul, annoying, obnoxious child 
owes his condition to his mother, and she 
has been cruel to him. 



PRESS POINTS. 



^Vomen constitute a large majority of 
the educators of America. At the Na- 
tional Teachers' Association which met 
last week in Milwaukee, women were as 
much in evidence as men; they read 
papers, delivered addresses and*^ made 
impromptu speeches as well as the mas- 
culine delegates; botli sexes shared equally 
in the labor which made the gathering 
such a "feast of reason and flow of soul" 
—they divided the work, but what about 
the honors? In the list of officers elected 
for the ensuing year not a woman's name 
appears. ^YhJ?— Union SignaL 

No wonder so many fellows think that 
"coeducation is a failure." For instance, 
twenty-five of the pupils who reached the 
highest grades this year in the grammar 
schools of Chicago were boys, while 197 
were girls. — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 

The great personal achievement of the 
Queen (Yictoria) is that during these 
sixty years she has saved the monarchical 
form of government in Great Britain from 
collapse, into which it was freely pre- 
dicted early in the century it would 
eventually sink. — ■Springfield (Mass.) Be- 
publlcan. 

It is the woman who requires her hus- 
band to run the kitchen, the bakery, look 
after the children, besides attending to his 
regular duties, while she runs the social 
circle, the ballroom and the bicycle, who 
is most opposed to woman suffrage, on 
account of destroying the felicities of 
home life by mixing her up with men at 
the polls, instead of the ballroom with 
all of its h ghly civilizing and purifying 
influences. — Arizona Star. 



NEW ENGLAND WOMEN. 

Miss Helen Leah Reed, who won a 
Harvard prize when Radcliffe was the 
"Annex,'' contributed a comprehensive 
article on "What Women are Doing in 
New England," to Harper's Bazar, 
of July 24. Regarding work along ed- 
ucational lines. Miss Reed says: 

No group of women has done more to 
raise the standard of women's education 
than the two or three hundred composing 
the Women's Education Association of 
Boston. Its efforts opened the Harvard 
examinations for women, and it also led 
the way for the admission of women to 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy The Marine Biological Laboratory at 



Woods Holl, the instructive District 
Nurses' Association, the Diet Kitchen, 
and the Boston Cooking- School, are 
among its offshoots. The ladies com- 
posing it are at present deeply interested 
in the manual training of deaf children, 
in providing European fellowships for 
women graduates of American colleges, 
and in improving the condition of the 
public schools. They also send travelling 
Hbraries to places unprovided with books. 
New England women take great interest 
in the free-library movement. Many of the 
librarians are women, and many libraries 
owe their existence to the efforts of 
women. A notable instance is the Wom- 
an's Library Association, of Rutland, 
Vermont, under the presidency of Mrs. 
Dorr. In 1886, sixty women started a 
library in this town, with little more foun- 
dation than faith and energy. Now they 
have a library of 10,000 volumes, with the 
remarkable annual circulation of 60,000 
volumes. 

New England women have been the 
projectors and chief workers in many of 
the leading philanthropic and educational 
enterprises afterwards carried on by 
men. The Rhode Island School of De- 
sign, for example, was started by a com- 
mittee of women; and sewing and cook- 
ing, whenever introduced into the pub- 
lic school, have had the entering wedge 
put in for them by the exertions of wom- 
en. The Townsend Industrial School 
of Newport owes its existence to the gen- 
erosity of Miss Townsend tmd M ss Worm- 
eley. Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw in ten years 
spent $350,000 in free kindergartens, 
which were finally taken in charge by the 
public school committee of Boston; Mrs. 
Mary Hemenway also spent a fortune on 
various industrial enterprises. New Eng- 
land women give large sums to high 
schools, academies, and turn halls, as well 
as to libraries. Their gifts to colleges are 
of great magnitude. The women college 
graduates of New England are active in 
more than one direction. I have spoken 
of their practical sanitary work in Boston, 
and their interest in sanitary science. 
The Rhode Island branch of the A. C. A. 
is making a special study of the public 
school. Many graduates are interested 
in college-settlement work, and child 
study is receiving much attention 



Miss Juanita Florence O'Hara has been 
elected secretary of the Citizens' Law and 
Order League of Massachusetts, succeed- 
ing L. Edwin Dudley, whose repute as a 
reformer is at least half as wide as the 
world. She has a thorough knowledge of 
the liquor law, and in many different cases 
acts as her own attorney. 

A writer in the New Tork Book-Buyer 
notes many indications pointing to the 
fact that the hero in Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward's "Singular Life" was, in a 
way, an embodiment of Christ: 

The hero is the son of Joseph and Mary, 
was born in Bethlehem, and is named 
Emanuel. His father was a carpenter. 
He was educated in Caesarea. He was 
turned out of the regular church (or 
synagogue) and devoted himself to saving 
fishermen and sinners, including both 
drunkards and women of the street. One 
of his converts was Magdalena, called 
"Lena." The careful reader may be able 
to extend this list of clearly intentional 
resemblances much farther. 

The Ye low Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Eights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Terse, compiled by Rev. Anka 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackweli,, and 
Lucy E. Anthony. For sale at Woman's 
Journal Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Among other valuable matter in the 
Woman'' s Journal of this week irill be 
found a report, to be continued, of Dr. 
Elizabeth Blackwell's address on the 
"Kesponsibility of Women Physicians," 
given at a late medical meeting in London, 
and an original article on "Women as 
Traders," by Mrs. Can dace Wheeler. 

The Governor of South Dakota has 
appointed three women on an investigat- 
ing committee to examine the State penal 
and charitable institutions. One of these 
ladies is Mrs A.nua E. Simmons, presi- 
dent of the South Dakota Equal Suffrage 
Association. The Governor said he found 
he could not please the people better than 
by this appointment. 

The National Temperance convention is 
to meet at Saratoga Springs, N. T., .on 
Wednesday, Aug. 17. All associations of 
ministers and churches, all general assem- 
blies and synods, all general and annual 
conferences, classes, presbyteries, and re- 
ligious bodies, national and state temper- 
ance organizations, all women's national 
and state temperance unions, grand divis- 
ions of Sons of Temperance, grand lodges of 
Good Templars, grand temples of Honor 
and Temperance, are invited to send dele- 
gates, each bodji being entitled to seven. 

Women and women's affairs were largely 
in evidence last week at the original New 
York Chautauqua Assembly. Mrs. Ellen 
M. Henrotin addressed the Woman's Club 
on the scope and aims of the General and 
State Federation of Women's Clubs. Mrs. 
May Wright Sewall gave a brilliant lec- 
ture on '*The Social and Domestic Effects 
of the Higher Education of Women." 
Mrs. Mary Mellington White spoke for 
the Woman's National Sabbath Alliance. 
Rev. Anna H. Shaw delivered an able and 
witty address in the Amphitheatre on 
"The Relation of Woman's Ballot to the 
Home." 

A California girl, Miss Rowena Reed, 
has a remarkable record as an athlete. 
She is nineteen years old, weighs 160 
pounds, and is 5 feet 8 1-2 inches tall. She 
rides, swims, fences, rows, wheels, runs 
and jumps. She can handle the Indian 
clubs and dumb bells, play football and 
basket ball like a veteran, and is an expert 
on the trapeze. In the games at Yassar 
she broke the world's woman's record for 
the running broad jump, clearing thirteen 
feet, three inches; won the 120 yard hurdle 
race; and won the running high jump, 
clearing three feet, eight inches. She 
has just completed her sophomore year 
at Yassar. 

This year. Miss Beulah Dis, of the gi'ad- 
uating class at Radcliffe, is the first wom- 
an to receive the Sohier prize of $250 for 
the best thesis presented by a successful 
candidate for honors in English or modern 
literature, open to all undergraduates. 
She is a graduate of the Chelsea High 
School, and has completed the regular 
four years' course at Radcliffe. Her the- 
sis was: "The Published Collection of 
English and Scottish Ballads, 1765 to 
1802." She is one of the most brilliant 
members of the Idler Club, and last winter 
a charming play entitled "Yule Tide," 
written by her, was acted by the members 
at one of the meetings. 



WOMEN WELCOMED IN NEW TOEK POLI- 
TICS. 

The New York League for Political 
Education is three years old, and has 550 
members. The programme of the work 
for 1897-98 has just been issued. The 
neighborhood work of the League is most 
interesting; it proves conclusively what 
women can do in civic life. If self-knowl- 
edge is the evidence of intelligence and 
wisdom on the part of the individual, it is 
infinitely more important that a civic 
community should know all that goes to 
help to form its character. The League, 
believing that ignorance is the funda- 
mental cause of political corruption, and 
largely responsible for the indifference 
which is as fatal to political purity as 
corruption, inaugurated last winter what 
is called "neighborhood work." The As- 
sembly District was taken as the political 
unit,and the members divided into commit- 
tees under a chairman. This work is well 
organized in six Assembly Districts. It 
is to be continued and expanded; it means 
a record of the educational, religious, 
philanthropic, and recreative opportuni- 
ties in every Assembly District in the 
Greater New York. A course of lectures 
will be given in November on "Citizen- 
ship." Primary and advanced classes in 
parliamentary law will open at the same 
time. The Outlook, which opposes woman 
suffrage, encourages women to join in this 
political League. With what AVendell 
Phillips calls "glorious inconsistency," it 
says: 

The ultimate outcome of this educa- 
tional work will be, not only an increase 
of knowledge, but a development of civic 
pride and true patriotism that will lead 
every mother so to train her son that he 
may in manhood follow' that political 
maxim which is the basis of all true man- 
hood: "Render unto Caesar the things that 
are Ciesar's, and unto God the things that 
are God's." 



LADY SOMERSET AND MISS WILLARD. 

The following despatch is going the 
rounds of the newspapers: 

Lady Henry Somerset has resigned 
the presidency of the British Women's 
Temperance Association. She recently 
addressed a circular to the presidents of 
the branch associations, asking them not 
to approve or sign petitions to Lord George 
Hamilton, secretary of state for India, 
against the renewal of the contagious dis- 
eases acts for India. The branches, al- 
most without exception, refused to be 
governed by Lady Henry's request, and 
she has consequently resigned the presi- 
dency of the association. 

We doubt the correctness of the above 
despatch, or of its statement of Lady 
Henry Somerset's views. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, of Portland, 
Maine, vice-president-at-large of the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U.,cablesMiss Willard from 
London, July 28, that the National Execu- 
tive Committee of the British Women's 
Temperance Association (comprising a 
hundred representative women from all 
parts of Great Britain,) have, by their 
votes, requested Lady Henry Somerset to 
remain at the head of the Association; 
three^fourths of the committee taking 
this position. It is believed that Lady 
Henry Somerset will comply with this 
request. 

Frances E. Willard, on the question of 



repealing the Contagious Diseases Acts,, 
said in 1894: 

I feel sure we all agree with our. great 
leader, Mrs. Josephine Butler, concerning 
this crucial test of woman's personal lib- 
erty. We will not lower the white flag 
of the purity cause by the width of 
a hair. No ingenuity, no evasion, 
no covert device "for the promo- 
tion of the public health" must beguile, 
and no amount of opposition affright us! 
So long as one woman on the face of the 
earth is condemned by a man's law to be 
kept from disease for the express purpose 
of ministering to his lust, so long the 
women who wear the white ribbon will 
combine to destroy that law and put the 
brand of Cain upon \the forehead of that 
man. 

We have reason to know that Miss 
Willard's views are unchanged. 



INSURANCE AGAINST NON-EMPLOTMENT. 

An association in Chicago has under- 
taken to insure men against non-employ- 
ment. That it is a wholly new undertak- 
ing is indicated by the fact that there is^ 
no law under which such an enterprise 
can incorporate, and so it has had to start 
as a limited partnership. A workman 
who has not been out of employment for 
six months is eligible for membership. 
He pays an initiation fee of $3, and after- 
ward '$1 per month, if his salary is $30 
per month or less, and one per cent, on 
the excess if his salary is more than $30 
per month. In return, if he is out of 
work through no fault of his own, and not 
in consequence of a strike, he is entitled 
to a monthly payment equal to half the 
salary he was receiving when at work. 
The indemnity is due for four months 
only out of the twelve. In case of death 
within a specified time, a man's heirs are- 
entitled to receive back all he has paid in 
as premiums, less indemnities paid him 
before death. It is a commercial enter- 
prise from which the promoters expect to 
make something, while at the same time 
it is expected to be of use to the insured 
over and above what it costs them. If it 
works, nobody will be indebted to any- 
body, but all will have been benefitted, and 
that is an American scheme in the best 
sense of the term. Why not extend these- 
insurances to women? 



Mrs. H. J. Tennant, who has just re- 
signed from her position as factory inspec- 
tor in England, was the first woman to 
hold that office. 

Mrs. Amelia Kohleij, who died re- 
cently at Mount Yernon, N. Y., suggested, 
it is said, Tom Moore's beautiful poem^, 
"The Last Rose of Summer." She was, 
early in the century, a close friend of 
Moore's sister, who kept a private school 
in London. While walking in the garden 
of the school with the poet one day, she, 
so the story runs, plucked a rose, remark- - 
ing: " 'Tis the last rose of summer; why- 
not write about it, Mr. Moore?" The- 
incident suggested the thought afterwards 
so beautifully woven into verse, and the = 
poem was dedicated by the poet "To 
Amelia." Mrs. Elohler was ninety-two - 
years old when she died. Her father was . 
an officer under Blucher, and she fre 
quently spoke of having seen Napoleon in. 
her girlhood. 
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a£ES. JOHNSON'S BOOK. 

Helen Kendrick Johnson's book against 
equal rights is receiving so mucli iinfavor- 
ible criticism from papers opposed to 
mfirage, that it seems hardly worth while 
fortie suffrage papers to dissect it fur- 
flier, Even the Boston Daily Journal, 
ikich is practically the organ of the ele- 
jitnt represented by the late "Man Sui- 
ftsge Association," says of this book, "It 
on Hardly be called a masterly refutation 
«f the claims of -woman suffragists." And 
Di. Lyman Abbott's paper, The Outlook, 
telsobliged to say of Mrs. Johnson: "So 
sSfODgan advocate of either side of the 
fuestion conld not always be judicial, and 
to are statements that are open to criti- 
dsm, and interpretations that are open to 
^estion." The Chicago Times-Herald 
Miks Mrs, Johnson's military argument 
ffians-K-erable, but scores her severely for 
to unfairness in denying that the suf- 
frsgists have been largely instrumental 
in securing improved legislation for 
fomen. 

The most lively and scorching criticism 
of the book, however, appears in the 
Philadelphia American. This was read 
iloud at the end of a long session of the 
Business Committee of the N. A. W. S. A. 
»t Adams, Mass., when all the members 
were tired. The laughter it evoked fresh- 
ffied everybody up wonderfully. It is re- 
published this week in the Woman's 
iowial -Alice Stone Blackwell. 



have a club in the Masonic Building, a 
flue lending library, rooms pleasantly and 
tastefully furnished. And for a place to 
spend their short vacations, they have 
built themselves a summer home at Grand 
Haven, Mich., and decorated it themselves 
at an expense of $2,000. That is what 
association has done for these girls. They 
could not have done it alone. But put 
them all together, give them the courage 
of companionship, and see what a differ- 
ent thing their lives become! 

To show what the club does for the 
well-to-do woman, I shall again take a 
Chicago club, the Chicago Woman's Club, 
because I know that so well. That is 
a great departraent club, with seven hun- 
dred members and six different depart- 
ments — the home, philanthropy, social 
economics, edtication, art and science, 
literature and philosophy. It was formed 
eighteen years ago, by twelve women who 
felt the w^eakness of knowledge not ap- 
plied, of sentiment not put into action. 
And that is the reason that these great 
organizations of women are rising so, 
because early in their career that percep- 
tion came to them. I have long had the 
honor of being a member of the reforms 
department of the Woman's Club, and 
the civic federations of Chicago came 
largely out of our agitation for municipal 
reforin. The civic federation is the 
ideal — men and women working together, 
not by themselves. We support a school 
for boys in the jail, and out of that has 
come the building of the John Worley 
Industrial School for boys confined in the 
jail; and the City Council has just made a 
great appropriation of $57,000, to build a 
dormitory for boys, so that they will be 
classified" and separated, and then they 
are taught the manual trades. 



CHICAGO WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

; Liher address at the 2^. T. Chautauqua 
Assembly, Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin gave 
4e following account of the work of 
three of the numerous women's clubs in 
her city: 

The Mutual Benefit Club was founded 
ty six young girls, who had visited a 
neighborhood on the west side where the 
population is largely foreign. In two 
years they have built a club house which 
cost |S,000; they have night schools in 
fcssmaking, cooking, stenography, and 
so forth; they have literary and musical 
eotertainmerits; and they have even a 
mothers' class, to teach the mothers to 
speak English and tell them the history 
and give them the spirit of this country. 
They have eight hundred members, and 
the tax does not amount to more than two 
dollars a year. 

The Alpha Club is composed of girls 
smployed in higher walks of the profes- 
sions and trades, stenographers, and chief 
tlerks of large mercantile houses. They 



A SAD WABNING. 



The defalcation and suicide of Miss Alice 
M.Barrett should be a warning to all women 
engaged in positions of trust and respon- 
sibility. First, never to speculate with 
money of other people, or with any 
money which one cannot afford to lose. 
Second, never to take any one^s advice or 
assurances without personal investigation 
into the real value of stocks or other 
property before buying. Third, never to 
buy on a margin, which is simply gam- 
bling, with the chances all against the 

buyer. 

We are constantly meeting with cases 
where women, relying on some injudi- 
cious or mercenary adviser, have invested 
the savings of a lifetime, with the result 
of having to face an old age of want and 
privation No education is so necessary 
as a business education: and few women, 
even college graduates, have this. Since 
99 out of 100 men who engage m busi- 
ness fail, how can women hope to 
sZleea, inless familiar in all its details 
with the affair in which they invest? 

Hb^-bt B. Blackwell. 



SHOBT-SIGHTED SUBTERFUGE. 

"There is nothing between us and social 
revolution but a flea and a drainpipe!" 
That was the way Labouchfere expressed 
the fact that there was no means of de- 
feating woman suffrage except to spin out 
the debate on the "verminous persons" bill 
and the plumbers' registration bill so long 
as to prevent the suffrage bill from com- 
ing to a vote. The London correspondent 
of the N. T. Evening Post says the Got- 
ernment resorted to these tactics because 
it did not want to pass the bill, and yet 
wished "to keep in with the woman suf- 
fragists, whose help is invaluable at elec- 
tion times." If so, the subterfuge was as 
short-sighted as it was mean; for every 
woman of sense has more respect for au 
honest opponent than for a double-faced 
person who is not willing to declare him- 
self either way for fear of consequences. 
This disingenuous evasion of a vote has 
aroused a greater amount of indignation 
among women than has ever been Called 
out by a defeat. — Woman'' s Journal. 



It is stated that women control $130,- 
state banks. 



Miss Blackwell, editor of the Col- 
umn, will spend the coming month 
with her friends at the Shayback Camp 
on Lake Memphremagog, enjoying a much, 
needed vacation. Her address will be,^ 
Care Hon. S. J. Barrows, Georgeville, P.. 
Q., Canada. 

Miss Jessie Liveemoee, of Chicago, is. 
a successful designer of art glass. In a 
competition of seven of the leading artista 
of the country, she has secured the work: 
of designing the art windows for the ele- 
gant new residence being erected by Mr. 
and Mrs. Gougar, at La Fayette, Ind. 

Mrs. A^stna Botsfobd Comstogk, of 
Ithaca, IST. Y., has been giving a course of 
lectures on "nature study," at the !N". T. 
Chautauqua. Her husband, John Henry 
Comstock, is professor of entomology in 
Cornell University, and has just published 
a book, "Insect Life," profusely illus- 
trated by his wife. Mrs. Comstock 
learned the art of wood engraving for this, 
purpose, finding that more delicate work 
could be done by this means. She knows 
all about insects — their domestic economy,, 
social instincts, homes, and habits. 

Miss Beetha Stoneman, a student in 
the botanic department of Cornell Univer- 
sity for several years, who received the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy there in 
1895, has been appointed professor of 
Botany in the Huguenot College at Cape 
Colony, South Africa. She sailed from 
New York, July 24. The Huguenot Col- 
lege was established for the education of 
daughters of the French and Dutch Hu- 
guenot and English residents of South 
Africa. Miss Stoneman was graduated 
from the High School at Jamestown, 
N. Y.,, and before reaching her thirtieth 
year attained the honors , of bachelor,, 
master, doctor, and professor. 
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REQUIEM. 
BY ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

Under tlie wide and starry sky, 
Dig tlie grave and let me lie. 
Glad did I live and gladly die, 
And I laid me down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave for me : 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Some is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill. 



MISS ANTHONY AT ADAMS. 

On July 29, the annual meeting of the 
Berkshire Historical and Scientific Society 
was held in the Pavilion at Forest Park, 
Adams, Mass., and it was a woman suffrage 
convention from beginning to end. Din- 
ner was served to the guests in the Pavil- 
ion — a huge building with two noble 
beech-trees growing through the piazza 
floor, and towering up, living pillars, on 
either side the door. Then chairs were 
moved to the front of the hall, and the 
speaking began. The president of the 
Historical Society was detained by a wash- 
out on the railroad; and Dr. John Bascom, 
of Williams College, by the fact that the 
electric-car tracks were under water. 

Many of the expected guests arrived 
late for similar reasons; but several hun- 
dred people were interested listeners, and 
Miss Anthony more than made good the 
gaps in the programme. 

Rev. A. B. Whipple, of Pittsfield, pre- 
sided. He told how the father of Mary 
and Abigail Smith had been pleased with 
the young man whom Mary married, and 
had preached a sermon on the text, *'Mary 
hath chosen the better part, which shall 
not be taken from her." But when Abi- 
gail married John Adams, who was "only 
a lawyer," the old gentleman preached 
from the text, "John came neither eating 
nor drinking, and ye say he hath a 
devil." 

Rev. Dr. Zahner, of St. Mark's Church, 
made a short address of welcome. 

Miss Anthony said, in part: 

It is a great many years since I faced an 
audience in this good old town of Adams. 
The last time was in the Baptist church, 
when my old grandfather of eighty was 
coaxed to sit on the pulpit steps. He 
could not have been coaxed into the pul- 
pit of a "hireling minister," I am a Lap- 
ham as much as an Anthony. The Lap- 
hams were a prudent, sterling race. Some 
of them rebelled. My great-uncle Abram 
went to the Genesees, and was turned out 
of meeting for it. A great-granddaughter 
of his, named Sweet, is now taking down 
these proceedings in shorthand. 

Another Lapham rebellion was when 
my grandfather Lapham decided to build 
a new house. Grandmother wanted it to 
be a house of two stories, with comfortable 
accommodations for the large family; but 
my grandfather thought it would be "out 
of plainness" (i. e,, too pretentious for a 
Quaker), and he gave orders to make it a 
story-and-a-half house. But grandmother 
went privately to the carpenter, and said: 
"I tell thee, thee must make it a two- 
story house;" and he did. On "raising 
day," when grandfather saw the joists 
laid, be said to the carpenter: "Seems to 
me you're making this house rather high 
between jints!" 

Miss Anthony then introduced her staff 
of officers, one by one. Mrs. Chapman- 
Catt paid an eloquent tribute to Miss 
Anthony, noting that her birthday was 



the same as that of Galileo, and prophesy- 
ing that, though this was the first pil- 
grimage to her birthplace, it would not be 
the last. Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery de- 
scribed Miss Anthony's uncompromising 
Americanism when 'they were abroad 
together, and how she remarked once in 
Italy : "What a magnificent orph an asylum 
that palace would make! It would hold 
several hundred of these little ragamuf- 
fins." 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton recalled the 
fact that her Grandmother Taylor came 
from Adams, and gave interesting remi- 
niscences. 

Mrs. Colby read a poem by John Thayer, 
of Rochester. 

Col. Daniel Anthony, of Leavenworth 
(called in Kansas "fighting Dan," his sister 
said in introducing him), was the next 
speaker. He said he remembered as a 
child seeing his mother put a mop to rinse 
in the wooden trough, behind the house, 
through which the water fiowed to the 
mill; and his father came in and said: 
"Why, mother, what are you doing? Tou 
have stopped all the looms!" It would 
not stop this magnificent factory to-day. 

Miss Alice Stone Blaokwell, being in- 
troduced as her mother's daughter, told 
how her mother had lectured all through 
Berkshire County in the very early days. 

Mrs. Ida A. Harper was introduced as 
Miss Anthony's biographer, and responded 
gracefully. 

Mrs. May Wright Sewall, Mrs. Clara B. 
Colby, and Rev. Anna H. Shaw warmly 
eulogized Miss Anthony. The gentleman 
who opened the meeting had said that 
Samuel Adams was a good patriot, but 
that his wife had to support him. Miss 
Shaw said she wondered if that character- 
istic was not inherited from the original 
Adam. We know that his wife supported 
him; at least, she furnished him with food! 

President Taylor, of the Historical So- 
ciety, having at last arrived, made a felic- 
itous little speech declaring himself in 
favor of suffrage, which was received with 
applause. 

Miss Anthony presented the Historical 
Society with a copy of "The History of 
Woman Suffrage," and made the closing 
address. It was rich in reminiscences of 
her childhood. She said: "Women have 
always done their full share of the world's 
work, and have helped to support their 
husbands; but the proceeds of their hands 
have belonged to their husbands, not to 
themselves. This movement means that 
they shall be joint ownei's and co-part- 
ners." She closed with an exhortation to 
the women of Berkshire County to work 
for the ballot. 

The meeting was generally felt to be a 
great success. 

JText day there was a family reunion at 
the old home. About a hundred members 
of the Anthony family and its branches 
sat down to a bountiful lunch, with Miss 
Anthony at the head of the table; and 
there was pleasant after-dinner speaking. 
In the afternoon, it seemed as if all Adams 
turned out to shake Miss Anthony by the 
hand. The dooryard and environs fairly 
swarmed with carriages. 

Miss Anthony was bent on taking her 

relatives and guests for a picnic up Grey- 

\ lock; and on Saturday morning they set 



forth in several large picnic wagons. Miss 
Anthony among them, as lively as a girl, 
despite her week of hard work; and the 
last that was seen of her by Mrs. Harper 
(to whom we owe the particulars of the 
last two days' proceedings), she was de- 
parting to climb the mountain. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



WOMEN'S WORK FOB EDUCATION. 

The twenty -fourth annual meeting of the 
Society to Encourage Studies at Home, 
held in Boston early in June, was its last. 
The death of Miss Anna Ticknor some 
months ago removed the leading spirit of 
the organization. But it is to be perpet- 
uated in the Anna Ticknor Library Asso- 
ciation. Rooms have been secured in 
Trinity Court for the society's valuable 
books, microscopes, photographs, and 
other helps to study; and by paying a 
small membership fee, women, however 
remote from Boston, may still make use 
of these things and provide themselves 
with judicious study lists. 

For sixteen years prizes have been 
awarded to the graduates of the Boston 
high and Latin schools for excellence in 
historical essays. They were first offered 
by Mrs. Hem en way. They are offered 
again this year. The competition is open 
to all graduates of the Boston high and 
Latin schools in 1896 and 1897. Subjects: 
1, "The History of Slavery in the Is'orth- 
ern States, and of Anti-Slavery Sentiment 
in the South Before the Civil War"; 2, 
"The Anti-Slavery Movement in American 
Literature." The prizes are $40 for the 
best, and $25 for the second best, on each 
of these subjects, not to exceed in length 
fifteen pages of the North American Ee- 
view, and to be sent to the Committee on 
Old South Prizes, Old South Meeting 
House, before January 31, 1898. 

The Tyler Street Vacation School has 
opened in the school-rooms furnished by 
the city of Boston, with accommodations 
for 220 pupils, and will continue six weeks. 

This is the third year. A vacation school 
means clean, airy rooms, instead of the 
dusty, noisy street, with a wealth of fresh 
flowers pouring through them, to be 
studied, to be painted, and at last to be 
carried home. It means occupation for 
restless little fingers, and stories and songs 
and afternoon trips with one or more 
teachers to the country or seaside. The 
course for older children includes carpen- 
try, sewing, nature-study, color-work, 
singing, and English. 

More than 1,000 children, living south- 
west of the stockyards district, have ap- 
plied for admission into the vacation 
school opened in the Seward school build- 
ing under the auspices of the University 
of Chicago settlement. As but 300 can be 
accommodated, only a fraction of those 
who desired to take advantage of the sum- 
mer school will receive its benefits. The 
prime mover in the vacation course is Miss 
Mary McDowell, head resident of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago settlement. Material 
support is furnished by several wealthy 
women. Assistance comes also from the 
board of education in the free use of the 
school building and the manual training 
equipment. 
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COLOBANT AND NEW YOEK POLICE. 

In New York has just come to light a 
jfjriliug evidence of the outrages to 
fUch disfranchised womanhood is sys- 
teiaatically subjected by the police au- 
thorities of that city. 

CoL Fred Grant, one of the four police 
toaimissioners of New York City, has 
itsigned his position on the board, be- 
tjQse he finds the methods taken by 
poKcemen in the prosecution and convic- 
IfoQ of women suspected of immorality 
[ to Tw such as his sense of self-respect for- 
^ds Mm to sanction. It seems that in 
trder to obtain evidence on which to con- 
lict such women, policemen in plain 
dothing have sought them out, have 
entered into improper relations with 
ftem, and then have testified to the 
fM-the women upon this evidence being 
,tonvicted and sent to serve out their sen- 
ieaces, while the informers receive official 
ipprovaL Of course this system affords 
icoTer for widespread, systematic bribery 
ani blackmail. "Women suspected of im- 
I morality are compelled to buy immunity 
' from prosecution, as best they can, from 
Tohesin sheep's clothing who use their 
official position as policeman to prey on 
the unfortunate and degraded, and who 
bring to the bar of justice (?) any friend- 
less woman who fails to satisfy their 
npacity or who incurs their ill-will. And 
tiese rascals unblushingly testify that 
they have sought out these women, have 
entered into criminal relations with them, 
iad pose as "guardians of the public 
asorals," 

The Boston Daily Herald, in a leading 
editorial, approves of the action of CoL 
Grant, and says: 

The Kew York police commission seems 
hiei not to he a harmonious board. Col. 
Grant has just occasioned something like 
»a explosion in that body, as the oiitcome 
of which he announces his intention to 
resign his membership there. The diffi- 
culty has arisen from certain methods 
poTBTied in the police force, under the 
I toction of the commissioners, to break up 
I disorderly houses and bring to conviction 
I dissolute women. It is charged that these 
J lave been increasing, and that the police 
I Tere in collusion with them and levying 
I blactmail upon them in tolerating their 
r existence. Commissioner Moss, Theodore 
I Eooserelt's successor as president of the 
I commission, adopted a plan of procuring 
t evidence against these people by organiz- 
l iag a detective force in the police to attend 
I especially to their cases. The method 
f; ptirsued by these detectives was to tempt 
I women to crime, and to engage in crime 
{ *ith them, thus procuring the evidence 
I for their conviction, is revolting to the 
; insdncte of a gentleman to lend himself 
I Meetly or indirectly to any such action, 
[ »nd Col. Grant must have the sympathy 
I «f right-thinking people in the stand he 
f Imtaken. The corruption of the force, 
[ Thich is the reason given for such pro- 
I ceeding, may be bad in itself, but such 
^ methods taken to counteract its effects 
I strikes us as much worse, alike on the 
[ ground of principle and as a public ex- 
i >mple. 

i Bev. Dr. Da Costa, rector of the Church 
I of St. John the Evangelist, last Sunday 
[ evening spoke on the moral issue that 
tasbeen precipitated by the resignation 
ot Commissioner Grant from the Police 
Board, and said that things had long been 
leading up to this issue, and that Colonel 
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question has YeeTdrstTn^cVavoidrd'^by 
men who claim to be leaders. Some 

noTce^'^Anrf'^''?''^^ '^^^^f^ ^^* against the 
l^l.^'- .^ leaders who avoided any 
enunciation of moral principle took for 
f?ce''' Thl'^-' "-^,°3^*^i-^ to ^eat the Po- 
lice. The motto of the same class of 
men now might read: ''Anything to De- 
grade the Police." One result his been 
the forcing of the resignation of Colonel 
tyrant, whose moral nature naturally re- 
volts against methods suited only to men 
lost to a sense of shame. 

All honor to him for this action! It 
forms a needed and healthful protest. 
It is the culmination of a feeling that 
has been slowly rising in the breasts of 
thousands of good men who have been 
shocked by methods more degrading and 
criminal than the crimes that some have 
claimed to oppose. It is high time that 
alleged "reformers" consulted the Penal 
Code, and read in the light of reason and 
morality what it has to say about "incit- 
ing to crime." The Code does not allow 
any one to plead motive or intention in 
connection with efforts at "reform" and 
the enforcement of law. To incite crime, 
whatever the motive, is simply criminal. 

Unfortunately, there are good men and 
women who hold that the end justifies the 
means, and that we may multiply crime 
in order to catch and convict. Against 
all such proceedings is levelled the pure 
law of God. No man has any right to 
speak or act a lie, or incite to an immoral 
act, to get evidence. We may not do evil 
that good may come. I have sought to 
bring this evil to the attention of sev- 
eral societies that do much good and 
deserve much credit for the courage and 
persistency with which they have fought 
vice and crime, No one can rejoice more 
sincerely in the good they do; but there 
is a strong call for the denunciation of 
methods like those that have led to the 
resignation of Colonel Grant. All true 
friends of morality must be with him in 
this action, and honor him accordingly. 

All honor to Col. Fred Grant! His 
manly protest entitles him to the hearty 
approval and regard of every honest man, 
and of every self-respecting woman. He 
has shown himself a worthy son of his 
illustrious father. Gen, U. S. Grant never 
permitted smutty stories or improper 
language to be used in his presence, and 
when visiting Pompeii in company with 
his wife and daughter, refused to enter 
alone certain buildings containing pictures 
which women are not allowed to see, 
remarking that what was unfit to be seen 
by his wife and daughter was unfit to be 
seen by any one. 

One of the strongest reasons for giv- 
ing women the ballot, is to put an end 
to the slavery of thousands of unhappy 
women who are to-day in a condition in- 
finitely worse than chattel slavery. 
If women voted, Col. Fred Grant would be 
promptly sustained, and no police board 
would, for a moment, tolerate such 
methods. Hbnkt B. Blackwell. 



CITY ELECTION IN BOISE, IDAHO. 

The largest election in Idaho since wom- 
en were enfranchised last November, was 
held in Boise, the capital, on July 13. 
The contest hinged on the question of 



having or not having reasonable city im- 
provements. Among other things, the 
city has never compelled property owners 
to lay down sidewalks. The "improve- 
ment" candidate for mayor was Mr. Alex- 
ander, a man of moderate means, good 
reputation, and a Jew. The opposing can- 
didate was Mr. Sonna, a man of wealth, 
and thoroughly respected. As Mr. Sonna 
is interested in temperance and church af- 
fairs, it was predicted that the vote of the 
women would be for him. But the major- 
ity of the women recorded their belief in 
city improvements, and Mr. Alexander and 
a progressive council were elected by a 
much larger plurality than had been hoped 
for. Mrs. Carrie E. Myers was elected 
City Collector, and there was a tie for City 
Clerk between Miss McCrea and Mr. Blake. 
Two years ago the total vote was 85.9 
per cent, of the registration; this year it 
was 89.7. The women's vote was 87.7 per 
cent, of their registration. Two women 
were employed in each ward as distribut- 
ing and enrolling clerks. The Idaho 
Daily Statesman said: 

"The election was remarkable for its 
orderliness. There were no unpleasant 
incidents at any of the polls, and every- 
thing passed off pleasantly; the entrance of 
women into active participation in politics 
being a most pronounced success." 

Ex-Congressman Edgar "Wilson said, 
"The women have done nobly." 

The Sentinel said editorially: 

"The women of Boise have fully demon- 
strated their fitness for the right of suf- 
frage. They have manifested a deep in- 
terest in the issues of the campaign, and 
their ballots showed just as much knowl- 
edge of the correct way of voting as has 
ever been manifested by men." 



A BRAVE miSH GIRL. 

Miss Maud Gonne, the famous champion 
of Irish Independence, . will soon come to 
the United States on a lecture tour. Miss 
Gonne has lived for the past few years in 
France, where she has been as active in 
her campaign against the British Govern- 
ment as if she were in her native island. 
She was born in Dublin thirty years ago, 
of an aristocratic family; but at nineteen 
she found herself an orphan. Impressed 
with the wrongs that her country was suf- 
fering, she determined to throw herself 
into Ireland's cause, and her first step was 
to call on Parnell, Davitt, and O'Leary. 
They did not take her up, however, fearing 
that her sincerity was but the result of a 
girlish enthusiasm. This made no differ- 
ence, for she began working among evicted 
tenants and preaching to them the cause 
of home rule. So ceaselessly did she labor 
in this field that her health gave way. A 
warrant was issued for her arrest, but she 
succeeded in escaping to France. Since 
then she has had great influence on public 
opinion; and her beauty and presence, and 
above all, her eloquence, have won to her 
all who have come in contact with her. 



Miss Susan B. Anthony's recent article 
in The Arena, on equal suffrage, may be 
had at five cents a copy, or twenty-five 
cents a dozen, either at the Suffrage Head- 
quarters, 107 World Building, New York 
City, or from Miss Anthony, 17 Madison 
Street, Rochester, N. T. 
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The women's tennis tournament for the 
championship of Canada has just been 
won for the second successive year by Miss 
Juliette Atkinson, the present woman ten- 
nis champion of the United States. . 

The Countess of Aberdeen, president of 
the International Council of Women, and 
of the National Council of Canadian 
Women, is now in England, and is endeav- 
oring to organize a National Council of 
Women for Great Britain and Ireland. 

Miss Annie M. MacLean, a graduate of 
Acadia University, Nova Scotia, took the 
degree of Master of Philosophy at the 
University of Chicago in July. Miss Mac- 
Lean is the first Canadian woman to take 
a higher degree from this university. Her 
thesis was on "Factory Legislation for 
Women in the United States." 

At the tenth annual rally of the Band 
of Hope of Effingham County, 111., which 
will be held on Sept. 4, a class of young 
people, between sixteen and twenty-one 
years of age, will give original orations on 
the subject, "Why Women Ought to 
Vote." A year's scholarship in Austin 
College will be awarded for the best 
oration. 

One hundred and fifty head-mistresses 
of the girls' secondary schools in England 
have signed a protest against the proposal 
for a women's university. That proposal 
has not received a good word from any 
woman connected with higher education. 
They all want to have the young women 
admitted to the regular degrees at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford. 

Mrs. Ormiston Chant contradicts the 
report which has been widely circulated 
to the effect that she has taken to smok- 
ing. During her visit to Crete she was 
advised to smoke a cigarette for the pur- 
pose of appeasing the pangs of hunger; 
but although she adopted the advice, her 
hunger was in no way appeased, but in- 
stead, she suffered from blistered lips. 
This was the only time she ever smoked, 
and as the report has caused her great 
annoyance, she trusts that this contra- 
diction will be accepted as final. 

The Woman's Northwest Mining and 
Investment Association was incorporated 
at Spokane, Wash., Dec. 3, 1896. They 
now own a controlling interest in four 
mines, and in two the entire interest. 
The company has no salaried officers, and 
depend upon the increasing valuation of 
their interests for remuneration. Rich 
ledges of gold and copper have been struck 
recently, and the stockholders are rejoic- 
ing. One of the directors, Mrs. Anna A. 
Wood, has opened a branch office for the 
Association at 1067 Washington Street, 
Oakland, Cal. 

The national league of Republican 
clubs met in convention in Detroit last 
month. Mr. L. J. Crawford, of Newport, 
Ey., was elected president. He "owed 
his election to the desire of the Southern 
Republican to strengthen the organization 
south of Mason and Dixon's line." Omaha 
was selected as the next meeting-place of 
the league. The platform adopted the 
following: 

We again commend to the consideration 
of the Republican clubs of the United 
States, as a matter of education, the ques- 
tion of granting suffrage to women. 



THE GEOEGIA WOMAN'S PRESS CLUB. 

The Woman's Press Club of Georgia 
recently held its eighth annual meeting at 
Warm Springs. Officers were reelected 
as follows: Mrs. M. L. Myrick, president; 
Mrs. William King, 1st vice-president; 
Mrs. Ethel Hilly er Harris, 2d vice-presi- 
dent; Miss Rosa Woodberry, correspond- 
ing secretary; Mrs. Pen, treasurer; 
directors, Mrs. L. M. Gordon, Miss Juna 
McKinley. 

The president, Mrs. Marie Louise 
Myrick, is editor and owner of the Times 
Becorder, of Americus. As president of 
the club during the past year, she has 
strengthened the association by insisting 
that members thereof should be in reality 
journalists, and not literary writers and 
contributors to the monthly magazines, 
no matter what their standing or literary 
ability. 

Mrs. William King is the "Aunt Susie" 
of the Atlanta Constitution. Mrs. Harris, 
of Rome, is prominently associated with 
the press. Miss Woodberry, of the At- 
lanta Journal, is on the faculty of the 
Lucy Cobb Institute, and is one of the 
leading club women in the South. 

]\[rs- Loulie M. Gordon, of Atlanta, is 
one of the most brilliant women in the 
State, a charter member of the club. 

Miss Belle Walsh, of the Augusta 
Chronicle staff, is a member of the club. 
Mrs. Beulah S. Moseley, who contributed 
a paper to the club meeting on "Purity in 
Journalism," is editor and proprietor of 
the Rome Georgian. 



TELEPHONES FOR FARMERS' WIVES. 

Among the greatest evils and burdens 
of farm life have ever been reckoned the 
solitude which it entails on the women of 
the household. Many a wife has faded 
away because of the lonesomeness of her 
toil, far from the associations of those in 
whom she has an interest. A new West- 
ern experiment has opened a way to avoid 
this and substitute for the isolation of the 
farm a close connection with neighbors 
that means better enjoyment for all. 

Situated in Central Kansas are a num- 
ber of farms and ranches owned by rela- 
tives and close friends. Growing weary 
of the long drives between residences — 
for the distances on the prairies are mag- 
nificent—the farmers began experiment- 
ing with telephones, and have this spring 
put in working order a neighborhood sys- 
tem that is attracting wide attention. It 
starts from a little railroad station, and 
the wires are attached to the barbed wire 
of the ranch fences, no insulating process 
being used, it only being carefully ar- 
ranged so that there shall be no broken 
wires. Where the wire crosses the road 
it is lifted on high poles until it will 
clear even the big loads of prairie hay, 
then comes down and is stapled to a 
fence-post and connected with the barbed 
wire again. The residences along the 
route have plain six-dollar instruments, 
which are the principal portion of the 
expense. The . line is. about six miles 
long and connects a half-dozen homes 
The women can talk with one another as 
well as if they were in the same room 
and on pleasant mornings, when ail the 
instruments are in use, it is quite a social 



affair. The men .who ; have . large stock 
interests receive semi-daily market quo- 
tations from the depot, dictate their orders 
for buying and selling, and one of them 
manages, largely by wire, a cheese factory 
in a neighboring town. Contrary to all 
expectations, there is no leakage in the 
posts, and the conversation between the 
most widely separated points is carried 
on easily. The success of the line has 
encouraged the buildings of others, and 
it is probable that the barbed wiie fences 
of the plains will soon be generally em- 
ployed for telephone lines. 

The recent experiments with rural de- 
livery of mail in prairie communities 
have been very successful, and although 
there are such widely separated homes 
as are not known in the East, the carriers 
found it much, appreciated, and were able 
to serve whole neighborhoods by a single 
visit. The families of the farmers are 
greatly delighted with the innovation. 
— C. 3£. Harger in Woman's Journal. 



LITERAKY :N0TICE. 

The Eastern Question- and a Sup- 
pressed Chapter of History. Napo- 
leon III. and the Kingdom of Roumania. 
By Stuart F. Weld. With an introduc- 
tion by Edward Everett Hale, D. D. 
Boston: George H. Ellis. Paper. Price, 
35 cents. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale has given his 
cordial endorsement to this very interest- 
ing avd important contribution to Euro- 
pean history hitherto strangely overlooked 
and ignored. The career of Louis Napo- 
leon, beginning with the coup d'etat, was 
popularly regarded as an overthrow of 
Republican institutions by a selfish adven- 
turer, and aroused a prejudice against him 
which was partially concealed by the 
glamour of his extraordinary success, only 
to be revived in an intensified form when 
his empire so suddenly and ignominously 
collapsed. Without discussing the general 
question of his character and public 
action, this pamphlet proves conclusively 
that this extraordinary man used his 
power and prestige for the aid of strug- 
gling nationalities. In opposition to the 
so-called "holy alliance," and the selfish 
and oppressive policy falsely styled "the 
balance of power," Louis Napoleon went 
as far as he could to enable Southeastern 
Europe to escape from the nightmare of 
Turkish domination. But for this, it is 
doubtful whether we should have on the 
map of Europe a united Italy, and almost 
certain that the principalities would have 
failed to emancipate populations number- 
ing seven and a half millions from the 
thraldom of centuries. No wonder that 
Roumania commemorated in all her 
churches the death of her benefactor! 
Switzerland, Luxemburg, Servia, Poland, 
and Hungary may well join our own coun- 
try in recognition of French sympathy 
and aid in critical periods of their history. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote in 
her poem, "Napoleon III. and Italy," the 
following lines: 

The parise of nations ready to perish 
Fall on him. 

Thanks are due to Mr. Weld for- the 
patient industry and literary skill with 
which he has demonstrated the public 
service of his hero to the cause of human 
freedom. We commend the pamphlet to 
all students of history as a work of per- 
manent value. It is for sale at all book- 
stores in Boston. Price, 35 cents. 

H. B. B. 
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SCHOOLING FOK ALASKA. 

Among the passengers on the steamer 
Eumholdt, whicli sailed from San Fran- 
cisco Aug. 10, for Alaska, was Mrs. L. C. 
Bowland, a Boston woman, and a recent 
graduate of Harvard Annex. She is 
accompanied by lier husband and father- 
in-law. Mrs. Howland is aware that 
jnrenile students are scarce in Dawson, so 
Eie will look for pupils among the 
miners. She carries the frame and all 
the material for a schoolhouse, ready to 
be put together, with books, slates, charts, 
and other supplies. Her husband will 
nn a steamboat on the Yukon. 



iUSS ANTHONY'S CHILDHOOD. 

Among the entertaining reminiscences 
that were told that week in the Berkshire 
hills, Miss Anthony recalled the fact that 
her mother and aunt boarded all the mill 
prls between them in the old times. She 
said: "When my mother's third baby was 
bom,the eldest being then three years old, 
her share of boarders was eleven, and her 
only help was a thirteen-year-old girl, who 
. assisted nights and mornings and went to 
school during the day." In view of the 
amount of hard work done by the women, 
there was something comic in the remark 
made by Miss Anthony's grandfather, 
looking discontentedly at her father's 
bevy of daughters: "Why, Dan'l, thee's 
got gals enough around thee to impover- 
ish a nation!" He regarded girls as a 
sonice of expense, and called every ribbon 
a "poverty blossom." 

There was one mill girl, Sally Ann, who 
was particularly deft and intelligent. If 
any of the machinery got tangled up, and 
the overseer could not lis it, he would al- 
iraysgoto her and say: "Sally Ann, you 
come and straighten this out, and I will 
attend to your work meanwhile." Little 
Sasan was puzzled by the fact that Sally 
Ann did not get nearly so much pay as 
the overseer. She said to her father: "If 
Sally Ann knows the most, why don't you 
make Sally Ann the overseer?" In those 
days it never occurred to any one that it 
Tas possible to make a woman an over- 
seer. 

"This movement means that the posi- 
tion should be given to the most com- 
. petent person, whether roan or woman. 
That is all there is of it," said Hiss An- 
thony, in her address before the Berkshire 
Historical Society. 

She showed us over the house where 



she was born, about a mile from the old 
Anthony homestead, and pointed out the 
garret where she had played, and the 
brook behind the house where her mother 
used to wash the children, and the mead- 
ows through wliiph, at six years old, she 
and her brother iised to "cut across" on 
their way to school, and go into the 
marshes and get sweet flag and spice 
root. 

Miss Anthony described her grand- 
mother as "a little woman with snapping 
black eyes." When the girls were leav- 
ing home, the grandmother Avould come 
out with her apron full of specked apples 
for them. "We always ate the specked 
apples first. That is the difference be- 
tween people who are thrifty and people 
who are not thrifty," said Miss Anthony. 
"Not a rotten apple was ever allowed in 
all those great bins. After grandmother 
had given us plenty of fruit, grandfather 
would come out with a cheese, and say 
to her: 'Lucy, I'll heave in this cheese; 
I guess it'll come in handy,' and so the 
young people would go off laden with 
good things." 

One evening, sitting around the fire. 
Miss Anthony gave the assembled friends 
and relatives the history of her offers 
of marriage. A number of Quaker widow- 
ers and other eligible suitors had tried to 
persuade her into matrimony, but with- 
out success. It was not because she was 
a man-hater, as opponents of equal rights 
suppose. She confessed that she had 
several times experienced "the tender 
passion." "But," she said, "it always 
happened that the men I wanted were 
those I could not get, and those who 
wanted me I wouldn't have." 

One brief remark touched all who heard 
it. As we were starting off on some ex- 
pedition, the yard was full of carriages, 
and somebody said it looked like a fu- 
neral. Miss Anthony said, "When it Is 
a funeral, remember that I want there 
should be no tears. Pass on, and go on 
with the work." May it be long before 
we have occasion to recall those words! 
Amce Stone Blackw^ei^l. 



WOMEN'S CIVIC WORK. 

Writing of "The Civic Outlook" in the 
August Zlrena, Henry Randall Waite, 
Ph.'^D., says of women's work in civics: 

The CTOwth of organizations directed 
bv wom^en, wholly or chiefly devoted to 
reforms in civic conditions, has been par- 
alleled by hardly any popular niovement 
of recent years. The Women's Christian 
Tempeiance Union, although hardly more 
tha^ a juvenile among other great or- 
lan^zations, is second to few of them in 
fts notent^a ity for good. Women s clubs 
are found everywhere, and, wherever 
Sund fo^- the most part represent a seri- 
ous mirpose to find and apply right reme- 
^^i^ to existing' civic and social evils. 
Th^ Federation of Women's Clubs brings 
nil these local movements into harmoni- 
ous effort for the upbuilding of unselhsh 



patriotism in the community, and the 
highest virtue in the home. The National 
Health Protective Association, whose 
second annual meeting was recently held 
in Philadelphia, has already made a record 
for itself, through its branches in many 
cities, which evidences not only a reason 
for its existence, but the capacity and 
success which women have brought to 
the solution of some of the most import- 
ant problems of city life, such as protec- 
tion from contagious diseases, the supply 
of pure water and pure milk, the preven- 
tion of food adulterations, improvements 
in tenement conditions, provisions affect- 
ing the health of working people, atten- 
tion to the sick children of the very poor, 
and a score of equally important matters. 
In the same city was also held, shortly 
after the meeting of the Health Protective 
Association, the Triennial Convention of 
AVorking Women's Societies. This gather- 
ing of earnest women was notable for the 
keenness which its members brought to 
the discussion of questions affecting the 
interests of working women, and the sin- 
cerity of their desire to reach only just 
conclusions. 



Mes. Makt a. LiVEEMOEE contributed 
an article on "Cooperative Housekeeping' 
to the June-July number of the Boston 
Cooking School Magazine. 

Miss Gkace E. Dodge, of New York, 
the founder of working girls' clubs, is 
spending the summer at Bar Harbor. 
Miss Dodge is very busy with plans for 
educational work. 

Mes. F. C. Kimball, of the Common- 
wealth Bicyclists of Boston, and Mrs. Etta 
Hodders, of New York, were among the 
wheelmen who rode from Jersey City to 
Philadelphia, August 4. They had no dif- 
ficulty in braving the weather and making 
the 100 mile run. 

Miss Helen Gould's recent gift of 
$5,000 to Bishop Vincent will enable him 
to erect a building which he has long 
wanted at Chautauqua. The structure 
is to be called the Hall of Christ, and will 
be used as a gallery and repository for 
sacred art and literature. It will be the 
most attractive building on the grounds. 

Mes. Vieginia C. Meredith, of Cam- 
bridge City, Ind., has been selected by 
the Minnesota State Board of Regents, to 
have charge of the work of establishing 
a young women's department at the Agri 
cultural School of that State. Mrs. 
Meredith has been owner and manager 
for many years of one of the most success- 
ful stock farms in the State. 

Mes. Waeeen Neal, of Neal, Mich,, 
was recently appointed Deputy Game 
Warden for Grand Traverse County, by 
State Warden Osborne. Mrs. Neal is a 
small woman, just past 40 years of age, 
and is described as being full of energy 
and pluck. She says she longed for this 
ofQce, and accepted it because she wanted 
to see the fish and game in her county 
protected, and the men seemed utterly 
incapable of enforcing the laws. 
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REST. 
BY HENRIETTA R. ELIOT. 

"What shall you do this summer?" 

"jSTothing!" I stanchly said ; 
''Neither hooks, nor study, nor lectures, 
Shall claim my tired head. 

"I shall lie at length in the sunlight 
And count the pine-tree plumes, 
And fill my senses with silence, 
And the odor of clover blooms. 

"I shall stand and stare, like the cattle, 
At the rim of the earth and sky, 
Or sit in the lengthening shadows. 
And see the sweet days die. 

"I shall watch the leaping squirrels, 
And the patient, creeping ants. 
And learn the ways of wee wood-folk 
In their unmolested haunts. 

"And perchance, in the hush that follows 
The struggle to he wise, 
Some Truth which was coy heforetime 
May take me by surprise!" 

— New Unity. 



BOSTON WORKING GIRLS. 

Hundreds- of girls in Boston earn a liv- 
ing by tending in stores, serving as book- 
keepers and cashiers. These girls work 
from 8.30 in the morning to .5.30 in the 
afternoon; the day in summer being half 
an hour shorter; and those who are era- 
ployed during the entire year are allowed 
the usual two weeks' vacation. The 
salaries of these girls range from 85 to 
$15 a week. A fair average for saleswomen 
is S7 a week, and for bookkeepers $12. 
Cashiers receive about the same pay as 
the salesgirls It is rarely that $15 is 
reached, though it sometimes is in the 
case of expert bookkeepers, and it is 
also rarely that a store pays its girls less 
than §5 a week. Many of these girls live 
in the family home, paying a nominal 
sum for their board; others take rooms 
and get their food at a restaurant, often 
preparing breakfasts in their own room, 
to save expense; and others take board 
regularly in some boarding houses whose 
rates are within their slender means, or 
if they are so fortunate as to find such 
a place, in a private family, A large 
number board at the Young Women's 
Christian Association, either in Berkeley 
or Warrenton Streets, and others at 
the Girls' Friendly Home, the board- 
ing house connected with the Girls' 
Friendly Society of the Episcopal Church. 
The girls in the latter named place have 
nice homes at a small price, and as a cer- 
tain amount of laundry is included in the 
price for board, and the houses are within 
easy walking distance from the parts of 
the city in which most of the large shops 
are situated, they have few outside 'ex- 
penses, and are able to dress neatly and 
well on what is left after living exj)enses 
,are paid, and in some cases, where the 
^irls are of a thrifty turn and have steady 
employment, they are able to lay up a 
little for the "rainy day" which every one 
seems to anticipate. 

Some of these girls have learned the 
value of cooperation, and hy combining 
forces they have made comfortable and 
pretty homes for themselves v jtiere they 
are quite independent and live in a 
fascinating fashion. In most cases, one 
VFill have a mother, an aunt, or an elder 



sister so situated that she can keep house 
for them, and give her labor in return 
for the home and a small stipend. Little 
households like this are constantly grow- 
ing up in the modest apartment houses 
in the city, and in the pretty cottages in 
the suburbs, and the girls constituting 
them are very happy and contented. One 
girl, in describing the way she lives now, 
and contrasting it with the dull, dreary 
life in a boarding house, said: "If I only 
had bread to eat, it would taste sweeter 
under my own roof than the most elabo- 
rate dinner in a boarding house." This 
girl voiced the opinion- of all others who 
have tried both ways of living. Every 
woman likes a home, a place that she can 
call her own, that represents her individ- 
uality and her interests; that gives her 
opportunity for freedom, and lets her 
down from a constant sacrifice to the 
conventions. She likes a place, be it ever 
so small, that she can fit to suit herself, 
that she can make a reflection of her in- 
genuity, an exponent of her taste- She 
cannot get this in the boarding house, 
and she can only approximate it in lodg 
ings. But in a home all her taste finds 
expression, and in her -freedom she is 
happy. It is an economy of money and 
nerves alike, and both these need to be 
saved, the nerves, perhaps, more than 
the other, since if the nerves fail the 
money will be sure to fail, too, for the 
worker cannot go on with the vital forces 
exhausted. And that is why the sensible 
working girls are becoming disciples of 
the gospel of cooperation. — Boston Tran- 
script. 

WOMEN AND THE CIVIL SERVICE. 

The result of a civil service examination 
of young women last week at Albany, for 
"fitness" as candidates for the position of 
stenographer in the State Excise Depart> 
ment, suggests, as Commissioner Lyman 
has said, the advisability of bringing to 
bear npon the cases of women aspirants 
for the public service some moi'e consid- 
erate method in the detail of procedure. 
It was plain to those who knew these can- 
didates and observed the examination, 
that twenty out of twenty-eight failed to 
secure the necessary rating of 35 or over, 
not through lack of knowledge or prepara- 
tion, but because of sheer nervousness, 
which incapacitated them for doing their 
best. 

The physician in attendance testifies 
ihat in nearly all the applicants this nerv- 
ous agitation was accompanied by an 
abnormally high pulse, ranging between 
90 and 140, with only a few below 100; 
while in a recent examination of men for 
special agents the record was from 68 to 
90. In addition, a number of the young 
women have themselves asserted that they 
were too much "rattled" by the situation 
to do justice to themselves. 

The prevalence of this disconcerting 
nervousness, especially among women 
placed in unusual situations like competi- 
tive examinations, is well known. It will, 
of course, be held by many that this has 
nothing to do with the case; that when 
women enter the lists with men, demand- 
ing equal opportunities in the matter of 
appropriate employment, they must accept 
all the conditions as they find them, and 



not "plead the baby act" in case of failure. 

While admitting that this is not barren 
of force, it is still the language of the 
professional politician rather than of the 
man. It is with the State as with society, 
on which the State is based. When it 
ceases to concede anything on the ground 
of sex, it begins a course of brutalization 
which is neither desirahle nor safe. We 
are not prepared to say what the remedy 
should be, but we believe, with the State 
Commissioner, that some means can and 
should be devised that will enable the 
women seeking the public service to do 
their best — as the men do under existing 
conditions. 

Give the girls a fair chance. Pit their 
brains against those of the men, and make 
no concession. But let us make some 
allowance for the nerves, since we cannot 
legislate the pulse down to the normal.— 
N. T. Mail and Express. 



CALIFORNIA UNIVERSITY. 

Mrs. Phebe Apperson Hearst has been 
appointed by Governor Budd a regent of 
the State University, vice Colonel C. F. 
Crocker, deceased. This is the first time 
a lady has ever been appointed on the 
board. Her appointment was asked for 
by the women graduates of the University. 
Their petition set forth that in the vari- 
ous courses at the State University tLere 
are at present nearly 500 women, 400 of 
these being undergraduates. Also that 
"all women's colleges have women on 
their governing boards, and Cornell and 
Boston Universities, among coeducational 
institutions, have found such representa- 
tion necessary." Mrs. Hearst, widow of 
the late Senator George Hearst, has long 
evinced a strong interest in education, and 
the University of California is indebted to 
her generosity in many ways. In 1891 
she made provisions for eight §300 schol- 
arships for worthy young women, bind- 
ing herself to pay that sum during her 
lifetime, and providing for a perpetual 
fund after death. The qualifications for 
the scholarships are noble character and 
high aims, it being understood that with- 
out the assistance thus given, the Univer- 
sity course would in each case be impos- 
sible. These scholarships have been of 
inestimable help to worthy young girls 
struggling for higher education. Such 
benevolence has aided the cause of* co- 
education materially, both in a practical 
and moral sense. In 1896 Mrs. Hearst 
offered to pay a university agent to secure 
plans for university buildings by interna- 
tional competition. The best artists, 
architects, and landscape gardeners in the 
world are now engaged in work prelimi- 
nary to the great competition. To obtain 
these plans will cost in the aggregate 
620,000. Furthermore, Mrs. Hearst of- 
fered $250,000 for the erection of a mining 
building, as one of the twenty-eight build- 
ings in this suggested general plan of the 
ideal university, in honor of the deceased 
Senator Hearst. In the present year this 
lady has made donations of additional 
buildings to be provided for in the plans. 
A fund of about $4,000,000 has already 
been pledged by citizens of California, 
and the rest of the money will be raised 
by annual State appropriations. 



ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME. 




THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



Crandma came home from the last meet- 
ilf for tlie season of her club, full of a 
jfidea. 

I Ihe lecturer of the afternoon had de- 
•^ that electricity now takes the place 
isteam, water, gas and compressed air, 
{jrwMleitacts as a motive power, as do 
^iflftese, it also supplies light at the same 
\^ without any waste of material or 
I'gta espense. It can do many things 
fjbbatthe house for which neither water, 
'nitiior steam could be used as easily or 
jacbeaply. It takes only a small electric 
f rotor to run a sewing-machine, and 
[grwdma declared she had serious 
f^ooghts of buying one for the piles of 
[jeriag needed each spring and fall for 
tkrfreat brood of grandchildren. 
I But what seemed to please her most 
ffce the curling tongs in an electric 
.^later. A wire runs from this heater, 
iTikli is made of a coil of silver wire, 
ikcanbe attached to the electric lamp 
Iwtetwith no trouble at all. The elec- 
itsity heats the coil, into which are 
flipped the tongs, and in a very short 
limi are heated. There is no smoke or 
M, but the arrangement is as neat and 
|6hty as possible. 
Of course the electric fans were inen- 
©ed. They are now becoming a nec- 
'mrj adjunct of my lady's chamber, 
cd.ODe kind-hearted and thoughtful 
TOjQia of Grandma's acquaintance has 
|liced one in her kitchen, that the cook 
uj have the benefit of it during the 
Tvm weather. 

'i little electric stove for making a 
Rpof tea, a "Welsh rarebit, lobster cc la 
Jiwkrg, or any of those dainty dishes 
lOffien delight to concoct and men to 
jeTonr, Grandma said, was ever so much 
^fetter than a chafing dish, for there was 
sse of that disagreeable, dangerous 
ijlsoiol to bother with, and no fear of a 
Bfflor conflagration, as sometimes occurs 
im happens to spill the volatile liquid. 
He electric stove is neatly heated by 
lescs of a neat httle wire, and a child 
|ttanseit 

I Eectric foot-warmers are not necessary 
|feiig hot weather, but everybody is 
iHbleto be ill and need hot applications. 
|it place of the rubber hot-water bottle, 
|tiich sometimes springs a leak at the 
pfiMt unfortunate moment, one can have 
|o electric pad that can be heated by a 
|?M attached to the electric lamp socket 
I^Mch is found in almost every one' s room 
I'lCT-a-days. People have been known to 
|Uat flannels for hot applications by wrap- 
i pit them about the electric lamp, but 
|ftispad is a great deal better and more 
(o^Tenient, and its cost is not large. 
I But when Grandma began to talk about 
pbt electricity had done for the kitchen 
l^ waxed eloquent, and hoped the day 
l^oald come when every. woman could 
^^*^e electrical cooking utensils. 
>; "Think of ironing in summer," she 
i**^, "without a bit of heat in the room 
:.*!ia no changing of flatirons, for the wire 
Jncealed in the iron keeps it hot all the 
, Jffle. Why, it would be no work at all to 
;J5» big ironing easily and comfortably. 
Jaenthe frying and stew pans, the tea- 
^yttle that boils without a bit of fire. I 
MEclare," she said, "it seems as if the 
tium for women had arrived, and 



part at least of the vexed servant sirl 

gmmble at occasionally cooking by wire 
without heat, dust or smoke." ^ ' 

Grandma stopped, for she was out of 
breath, and then the subject was taken 
up by one of the male members of the 
lamily. 

-I suppose this electricity is new to vou 

know It could be used for so many little 
things about the house. Ton didn^t men- 
tion the electric bells, Grandma; I suppose 
they are too common to be noticed. But 
]ust think how much we use electricitv 
and don't even think of it. In the first 
place, I ride down town in an electric car, 
go up to my office in an elevator run by 
electricity, press an electric button to call 
a boy, and cool my room with an electric 
fan, said room being lighted by an incan- 
descent lamp, while, of course, I use the 
telephone 40 times a day. But, after all, 
these common uses of captured lightning 
are but a small part of what is now done 
with it in the mechanical world, for whose 
benefit many million dollars' worth of 
electrical machinery are made yearly. 
Some of the largest factories in the coun- 
try are now supplied with electric motors 
to move their vast machinery — this not 
only for large appliances like^ great hy- 
draulic presses, but for delicate drills and 
polishing wheels. It seems adapted to all 
such purposes. It also drives looms, spin- 
dles, and carding machines. In fact, the 
current, by means of a little wire, can be 
put almost anywhere, and takes up almost 
no room. In the way of lighting, the dec- 
orative effects produced by electricity are 
beautiful. Especially is this seen in out- 
of-doors decorations, when many colored 
lamps gleam among the foliage. On the 
stage, marvellous scenes are produced by a 
multiplicity of electric lights, that were 
never imagined in days gone by. Why, 
even the costumes of dancers are enhanced 
by tiny electric sparks that are more bril- 
liant than diamonds. 



TESTIMONY FROM NEW ZEALAND. 

Mrs. Seddon, wife of the i>remier of 
2^ew Zealand, was among -the honored 
visitors to Queen Victoria's Jubilee. 
While they were in London she gave her 
opinion of the success of woman suffrage 
in that colony. Mrs. Seddon had been 
herself opposed to woman suffrage, and it 
was not until after it had been approved 
by experience that she changed her mind. 
The votes of women have for two elections 
aided in keeping in power the Liberal 
party, which gave them the ballot. Mrs. 
Seddon says that there has been no dis- 
turbance or unpleasantness of any sort at 
the polls, no discord of family, and no 
attempt on the part of priests or ministers 
to manipulate the women's vote. Those 
formerly opposed to woman suffrage are 
now ealrer to record their votes, and 
women "attend political meetings as well 
as men. They ask questions of candi- 
datc^ make speeches, move resolutions, 
etc.,lud the majority of them are tem- 
perance advocates. 

NEW JERSEY NOTES. 

The women of Washingtonville, N. J., 

voted at the school meeting, recent y, 

ith surprising results. Washingtonville 

a part of the school district of ^orth 

Plainfleld. There were two factions, one 

desiring a larger schoolhouse, and the 

other ;referring to retain the present 



wi 

is 



inadequate accommodations. Constable 
George Stewart was the leader of the lat- 
ter party. At the meeting he expected to 
have a majority with him. The opposi- 
tion surprised him by bringing their 
wives. The law provides that women 
may vote on school appropriations, and a 
site for a new school was voted, worth 
$1,000, and it was decided to build a 
structure costing S2,000. Stewart and his 
friends were unable to bring in voters 
enough to defeat this action. Another 
meeting will be held, at which the vote 
may be reconsidered. It is reported that 
every woman in the district will be on 
hand to vote. 



OTTR NEW YORK LETTER. 

All over the State, so far as reports have 
been received, women have voted in large 
numbers at the school elections. On 
July 26, there was a special election at 
College Point, Long Island, to decide 
upon a site for a new school building. 
For the first time in the history of the 
place the women cast their ballots, and 
by their numerous votes carried several 
desirable improvements. 

At the regular school elections, which 
took place last week, an unprecedented 
number of women appeared and took 
part in the proceedings at the meetings, 
and the next day exercised that right of 
suff'rage for which it Iwis been asserted 
that they did not care. At Glenham, 
Dutchess County, there was much excite- 
ment over a proposition to cut down the 
salary of the principal of the school. The 
leading ladies of the place opposed this 
measure and took an active part in the 
effort to elect a trustee who would repre- 
sent their views, many of them soliciting 
votes, so that on the day of the election, 
the whole village was animated with the 
groups of women and men making their 
way to the polls. 

At Babylon the women voted in good 
numbers, and elected a desirable woman 
as a trustee. Throughout the Long Island 
counties a large vote was cast by women. 

As a rule the women seem to have 
largely controlled the elections; but 
whether they have anywhere carried the 
day or not, they have shown that women 
do value the privilege of school suffrage. 
L. D. Blake in Woman's Journal. 
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Mrs. L. K. Burke is the one waman 
member of the committee of one hundred 
appointed by Mayor Phelan, of San Fran- 
cisco, to draft a new municipal charter, 
and to nominate a board of freeholders. 

Miss Sarah J. Eddy is at Bristol Ferry, 
E. I., where she has built a charnung 
summer home. She has given her place 
the Indian name of Winnetka, signifying 
"Pleasant Land." 

• The Women's Amateur Golf Champion- 
ship of the United States will be played on 
the grounds of the Essex County Club. 
Manchester-by-the Sea, Mass., on Tues- 
day, August 24, and the three following 
days, under the rules of the United States 
Golf Association. 

A beautiful reproduction of the statue 
of Athena, which was recently remade 
from scattered parts, and is now recog- 
nized as a copy of Phidias's statue on 
the Acropolis at Athens, is a striking 
feature of the cover design of The Out- 
look^s educational number for August. 
The curious story of the reconstruction 
of the statue is told in a brief article. 

Mrs. Emma Moore Scott has prepared 
and published a Hindustani Tune Book, 
designed to give a plain accompaniment 
to the various airs sung in the missions 
of North India. This is the first attempt 
to harmonize these tunes. Owing to the 
peculiarities of native Indian music, the 
book represents an enormous work 
through years, and will be monumental. 

The club women of Denver, Col,, have 
organized a Local Biennial Board to pre- 
pare for the biennial convention of the 
General Federation, which will meet in 
their city nest summer. Mrs. James B. 
Grant, president of the Board, is the 
granddaughter of one governor and the 
wife of another, and is one of the most 
prominent women in the social and club 
life of Denver. She is described as grace- 
ful, yet commanding, with a sweet and 
gracious personality and a kindliness of 
disposition which endears her to all. 
Miss Minnie J. Reynolds, chairman of the 
Press Committee, writes concerning the 
work and personality of the Biennial 
Board and the activity of club women. 
She says: 

The Denver clubs all do something. 
None devote their energies wholly to lit- 
erary or social pleasures. They have a 
great many papers, but there is no danger 
of their being "papered to death," because 
they balance the essays with pi-actical 
work. The amount of work — charitable, 
philanthropic, reformatory, political, pub- 
lic, or semi-public — which Denver women 
get through with in the course of a year is 
something remarkable. And wherever 
you find a woman in a position of honor, 
trust, or influence, you may be pretty sure 
that she is a well-known club woman. 

In Denver there are women upon the 
school board; on the State boards of 
charities and corrections and pardons; on 
the boards of management of the State 
Agricultural College, the State Home for 
Dependent Children, the State Normal 
School, the State Industrial School for 
Girls; filling the ofhces of State and 
county superintendents of public instruc- 
tion; on the medical staff of the county 
hospital; and in scores of other positions 
of public importance. Withoutexception 
these women are loyal club members. 
The presence of women taking so active a 
part in public life imparts a vitality and 
an interest to the clubs. 



TEN THOUSAND "WOMEN SLAVES IN 
CALIFORNIA. 

For years it has been well known that 
most of the Chinese women in California 
are slaves, brought to this country by 
their owners and devoted to purposes of 
prostitution. These poor creatures are 
bought and sold like cattle, and are abso- 
lutely deprived of personal liberty. 

A "Chinese Society of English Educa- 
tion," composed of Americans and Chris- 
tianized Chinamen, has recently been 
making efforts to stop the further impor- 
tation of these unfortunates, who are 
brought in by their owners nominally as 
their wives and daughters, but who are 
really imported as merchandise. A test 
case has recently been made on the exclu- 
sion of Kan Kara Oi, a girl detained on 
board the steamship China pending an 
investigation. It is claimed that she was 
born in San Francisco, and therefore en- 
titled to return. 

The efforts of the attorney for those 
who desire to have the girl landed were 
entirely devoted to denouncing the Chi- 
nese Society of English Education, which 
has interested itself in the matter and 
which has obtained the proof regarding 
the girl's Chinese birth and parentage. 
As the collector is not empowered to 
administer an oath, all the testimony was 
simply statements from the witnesses, 
and wide latitude was permitted in the 
matter of asking leading questions, of 
which the attorney was not slow to 
take advantage. He made strong state- 
ments regarding the character of the 
men who composed the membership of 
he society, and claimed that they were 
well known as blackmailers, who had no 
other object for forming the society than 
to wring money out of slave-dealers and 
houses of evil repute. 

Collector Jackson demanded proof of 
these assertions, and said that they must 
confine themselves to this point and to 
the identification of the house where the 
child was said to have been born. 

Meanwhile the Chinese population, in- 
spired by leading merchants interested in 
the infernal traffic, has become violently 
aroused. A powerful secret society, the 
"Highbinders" of Chinatown, has issued 
a proclamation warning twelve of the 
Chinese members of the Society for Eng- 
lish Education that "Your dying day is 
surely at hand." This means that these 
twelve men are to be assassinated for 
their participation in the effort to break 
up the system of compulsory female pros- 
titution. 

The San Francisco Call has published 
highly sensational stories of the rescue of 
several of the Chinese girls held in slavery, 
and of the torture of their companions 
with hot irons to compel them to reveal 
how the fugitives escaped. The editor 
says: 

Tx."'-'^, , ^^®, P'^'oclamation of warning the 
Highbinders state plainly that their object 
is to revenge themselves upon those 
Chinese who have assisted in the work of 
maintaining American law and protecting 
Chinese girls from a life of degradatioS 
and misery. They say that the effort to 
prevent the landing of Chinese women 
imported for immoral purposes causes 
tlae Highbinders to lose the "blood monev" 
they would have obtained from the 



brothel keepers. Therefore they propose 
to kill those Chinamen who have inter- 
fered with the profits of their trade. This 
is their proclamation It has been made 
boldly. Is American law powerless in 
the face of it? 

The leaders in the Chinese Mission work 
in San Francisco are vigorously circu- 
lating a petition to be sent to President 
McKinley, asking him to request Congress 
to appoint a commission to investigate the 
horrors of human slavery that are perpe- 
trated by those who hold Chinese girls in 
bondage. This petition, after reciting the 
provisions of the Fourteenth Amendment 
to the Constitution, declares that tliere is 
now^ in this city and California a condition 
of slavery under which "more than one 
thousand women are held in bondat^e 
bought and sold as chattels, and kept in 
involuntary servitude. These slaves are 
scourged, beaten, tortured, and even killed 
by their owners in defiance of the laws. 
The number of these slaves is annually re- 
cruited by importations from China in 
violation of the exclusion act." If the 
President acts on this petition. Congress 
will surely appoint a commission to ascer* 
tain what Federal officials are responsible 
for this illicit traffic, which means such 
large profit to the Chinese slave dealers. 
In San Francisco alone it is estimated that 
eight hundred women and girls are held 
as slaves. Throughout the State there 
are at least two hundred more women 
whom only death can release from bond- 
age. 

We hope that the agitation, thus hope- 
fully begun, will not be allowed to die 
out until every Chinese woman is pro- 
tected in her personal liberty. But it is 
extremely difficult to deal with men who 
have no respect whatever for women or 
for truth, and who are living in this 
country without homes or families. And 
it is equally difficult to protect women 
who have never been taught to protect 
themselves, and who are absolutely at 
the mercy of the worst elements of soci- 
ety, both Chinese and American.— 5. B. 
B. in Woynan's Journal. 



IN NEW YORK. 



The women who have been appointed 
by the Board of Education in New Tork 
City as chairmen of the Board of Inspec- 
tors are: Mrs. Matilda Martin, Third Dis- 
trict; Mrs. Henrietta Neylan, First Dis- 
trict; Mrs. Phyllis Leveridge, Fifth Dis- 
trict; Mrs. Minnie D. Louis, Nineteenth 
District; Mrs. Clara M. Williams, Twenty- 
fourth District; Mrs. T. J. Rush, Thirty- 
third District. Of the 1Y4 inspectors, U 
are women. 

In twenty of the New York City As- 
sembly Districts the League of PoHtical 
Equality has organized societies for the 
instruction of wOmen in politics. The 
political and economic questions of the 
day are discussed by the wisest speakers 
obtainable, and books are read and stud- 
ied with avidity. Particular attention is 
given to political machinery, beginning 
with primary meetings and going on 
through nominating conventions, regis- 
tration, and voting. 



= J"f ORIENT INN, Swampscott, will open the- 
nar -Sll^^VliPV^*' ?S97. Rooms ?3.oo to ^lo.co. 
perweek Table board $i.oo per day. Miss Smith 
29 Temple Place, Room n, from 12 to 1. 
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IN A NOEMAN CHITKCH. 
BY VICTOR PL ARK. 

Eoandyon great pillar, circlewise, 
The singers stand up two and two — 

Small lint-haired girls, from whose yonng 

eyes 
The gray sea looks at you. 

Kow heavenward the pure music wins. 
With cadence soft and silvery beat ; 

Inflates and subtile violins 
Are harmonies less sweet. 

Ttiough deepening dusk one just can see 
The little white-capped beads tliat m^ove 

In time to lines turned Thytbmicly 
And starred with names of love. 

Bredinno gentle, silken ease. 
Trained to expect no splendid late, 

They are bnt peasant children, these, 
Ofvery mean estate. 

Kay, is that true ? To-night, perhaps , 
Unworldlier eyes had well discerned 

Among those little gleaming caps 
An aureole that burned. 

For once 'fwas thought the gates of jjearl 
Best opened to the poor that trod 
\ The path of the meek peasant girl 
That bore the Son of God. 
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GEORGIA GROWS. 

The women of Georgia, who are con- 
ducting a crusade for the admission of 
^Is to the State University at Athens, 
noiy open to young men only, won a point 
on Ang. 12, when the State Agricultiiral 

: Society, in session at Tybee, adopted a 
lesolutiou expressing its formal appproval 
of coeducation at the University. This 
action was the outcome of an address 
deliyered the day before, by Mrs. W. H. 
Felton, on the subject of "Women in the 

I University." 



WELCOME TO MISS SLACK. 

A pleasant reception was given last 

I Monday afternoon to Miss Agnes Slack, of 

[ london, and Mrs. L. M. IST. Stevens, of 

j Portland, Me., at the State headquarters 

I of the W. C. T.U., at Itl Tremont Street, 

Boston, Mrs. Stevens is the vice-presi- 

^entof the National W. C. T. U., and has 

jnst returned from the convention in Lon- 

^oa. Miss Agnes Slack accompanied her 

toBoston. The attendants were presented 

^the guests of honor by Mrs. Grace N. 

Saiitii, of Somerville, and Mrs. Adeline 

Ferguson, of Dorchester. Mary A. Liver- 

ifiore and Mrs. Euth B. Baker received 



^vith the guests. Mrs. Stevens and Miss 
Slack went from here to Portland, Me., 
where a conference of the World's and 
National officers was held on Wednesday, 
to arrange for the coming conventions at 
Toronto and Buffalo. 



A PIONEER PHYSICIAN. 

The Chicago College of Physicians and 
Surgeons is to throw open its doors for 
the admission of women. This has been 
decided upon by the trustees of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, after a bitter fight 
against the innovation on the part of the 
authorities of the medical school. It ap- 
pears that this gain to women is the result 
of the determined effort of Miss Hannah 
L. Hukill to obtain admission. Miss 
Hukill has paid her own way through 
two years of medical study by doing work 
as a stenographer. She was graduated 
from the Western formal College at her 
home in Bushnell, 111., and then went to 
Chicago with the determination of realiz- 
ing her ambition to become a physician. 
For two years she has attended the Har- 
vey Medical School, and at the same time 
earned her way. She declined the posi- 
tion of assistant in embryology at the 
Woman's Medical College of ITorthwestern 
University in order to enter the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons, thinking that 
she could get a wider training in compe- 
tition with men. She will be a member 
of the junior class. 



KANSAS WOMEN JUEOES. 

The eligibility of women as jurors is a 
pending question in Kansas. In the draw- 
ing of the regular and additional jury 
panels for the Sei>tember term of the 
District Court, the names of three promi- 
nent women of Fort Scott were among 
the list of jurors. The women whose 
names were drawn are Mrs. A. Kaufman, 
wife of Sigmund Kaufman, grocer; Mrs. 
A. M. Douglass, wife of Charles Douglass, 
a mine operator; and Mrs. M. F. Eoss, 
wife of O. Eoss, a real estate broker. The 
women own property and pay taxes, and 
the names were drawn in the same man- 
ner as men's names are. The State law 
provides that all taxpayers who are elec- 
tors are eligible for jury service, and 
women are electors in municipal elections. 
Several prominent attorneys are of the 
opinion that they will have to serve unless 
excused by the Court. On the other hand, 
Assistant Attorney General Snelling says 
that the women are not eligible; that they 
are not electors in the broad sense of the 
term; and that verdicts rendered by them 
would not be sustained by the courts. 
The women have signified their intention 
to serve, and there is much discussion of 
the matter. The general opinion in Fort 
Scott is that they would make good jur- 
ors. 



Mrs. S. G. Milliken", of Augusta, Me., 
who has been elected as a director at a 
receut meeting of the stockholders of the 
Bangor, Orono & Old Town Eailroad 
Company, is the first woman elected to 
such a place in that State. 

Mrs- A. Immogene Paul, of Chicago, 
who was for three years the sanitary in- 
spector of the civic federation, recently 
took an examination, and out of the 221 
eligibles for the position of ward and 
street inspectors, she got the best mark- 
ing, standing 98.06, nearly perfect, 

Mrs. Ehoda A. Glover, of Baldwins, 
the second vice-president of the Queen's 
County Political Equality League, was 
elected a trustee at the recent school 
election in Kew York. At Hicksville, 
Mrs. Julius Augustin was made a mem- 
ber of the Investigating Committee at 
Southampton. 

Mabame Saeah Grajtd has published 
no book of importance since "The Heav- 
enly Twins." She has spent her time in 
work upon a new novel which will be her 
most important literary undertaking. 
Her new novel traces the development of 
a woman of genius from her girlhood to 
her marriage. It is described as a most 
subtle and extraordinary study of a 
woman's psychological evolution. 

Miss Abbie A. Bradley, of Hingham, 
Mass., has presented $20,000 to the presi- 
dent and fellows of Harvard College, in 
memory of her father, the late William 
L. Bradley, who was much interested in 
trees and tree planting. The income of 
this fund is to be expended by the direct- 
or of the Arnold Arboretum in scientific 
investigation at that institution. 

Mrs. Emma Colmaj,- Hauiltoj? is the 
owner of a large coal and wood yard in 
Dunkirk, N. Y. She also sells drain pipe, 
fire brick, tiles, cement, etc., has a trusty 
man in her office, but oversees her books 
and the business generally, herself. She 
was president of the Woman's Educational 
and Industrial Union for three years 
when she resigned on account of business 
and family cares. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer 
is diligently engaged upon the final chap- 
ters of a new volume of her ninetQenth 
century histories. Mrs. Latimer has 
reudered a distinctive service to the public 
during the past six years in so entertain- 
ingly leading her readers through French, 
Eussian, Turkish, English, European,' 
African and Italian historical happenings 
in the nineteenth century; and the present 
volume, "Spain in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury," will in all probability be the last 
of the series. Besides giving an account 
of the immediate history of Spain during 
the past one hundred years, the book will 
contain separate chapters on Cuba and the 
Spanish colonies in South America. It 
is to be published by A. C. McClurg & 
Co., of Chicago. 
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THE HEAVIEST CROSS OF ALL. 

I go where the shadows deepen and the end 

seems far off yet — 
God keep thee safe from the sharing of this 

"woful late regret! 
For of this be sure, my dearest, whatever 

thy life befall, 
The crosses we make for ourselves, alas! are 

the heaviest ones of all. 



LUCY STONE'S EARLY HOME. 

"The Queen of the Quaboag" is an af- 
fectionate title confei-red on the village of 
Warren, Mass., by its enthusiastic ad- 
mirer, William Byron Forbush, in a little 
descriptive pamphlet. He asks: "Did 
you know that there were green crests as 
breezy as the Berkshires, scenery as pleas- 
ant as the Adirondacks, and a village as 
lovely as 'sweet Auburn' or Lenox, less 
than fifty minutes' ride from Worcester 
and Springfield?" 

To those who knew Lucy Stone in her 
early life, born on beautiful Coy's Hill, in 
West Brookfleld, only three miles from 
Warren, the localities described in this 
brochure will always be dear and sacred. 
It was in the academy at Warren that she 
began, with the proceeds of her small 
earnings as teacher of a district school, 
her pursuit of the higher education. It 
was in that beautiful village, boarding 
■with her kind friend, Mrs. Mansfield, and 
cheered by the sympathy of her lifelong 
friend, Mrs. Mary Ann Blair, that the 
farmer's young daushter prepared herself 
lor her life-work of the enfranchisement 
of women. Every scene described in this 
pleasant pamphlet was familiar to her 
eyes and dear to her heart. Among the 
many picturesque drives in the vicinity of 
Warren, that "over Coy's Hilland around," 
is described as follows: 

After reaching the summit, and watch- 
ing the lifting, drifting clouds race with 
their shadows across the townships, we 
drive on and down to the right. A scent 
and sight of royal lilacs marks here and 
there the cellar of an old farmhouse; here 
we plunge into the forest, and our horse's 
footfall sounds soft on the dry leaves; 
:yonder is Lucy Stone's birthplace; out we 
■come to the sunlight again in the old high 
road from West Brookfleld to Warren, 
which overlooks the Quaboag valley, and 
£nally brings us clattering across the 
wooden bridge into town. ' 

The finest view is from Coy's Hill, 1160 
feet high. This is a mile walk from 
Warren, through the fields, and an excel- 
lent road goes directly over the summit. 
From its top, a reach of country is visible 
as large as ancient Palestine. It is one of 
the best-known view-points in the State. 
Monadnock and Wachusett are clearly 
seen on the north and northeast, and on 
the west Greylock (3505 feet) and Tom and 
Holyoke, and the whole Northampton 
range. Fourteen villages and twenty-one 
church spires can easily be counted. The 
river can be ti-aced for miles, and all its 
three ponds are in sight. 

It was to the top of this noble hill, its 
eastern slope their birthplace, that young 
Lucy Stone and her three sisters were 
accustomed to go of evenings, sixty years 
ago, to see the sun set behind those dis- 
tant mountains. One of the neighbors 
remarked with naive perplexity: "What 
on airth do those Stone girls find on top 
of that hill to pay them for tramping up 
there so often?" In later years I have seen 
Lucy's eyes fill with tears when, as we 
stood together on the summit, at the 



crossing of the old roads to Warren and 
Ware, she recalled the emotions and as- 
pirations of her girlhood aroused by that 
glorious landscape. 

It has always seemed to me that the 
purity of the air, the beauty of hill 
and valley, the fragrance of the sweet 
fern, the song of the birds, the glory of 
the cloud shadow^s, the majesty of the 
hills of beautiful Worcester County, had 
entered into Lucy's soul, and become part 
and parcel of her very being. That unique 
environment, at once so romantic and in- 
vigorating, was the fitting cradle of a 
character generous and unselfish, strong 
and tender, devoted to the rights and 
interests of women, and ever striving to 
"make the world better." 

Hexry B. Blackwell. 



MRS. BISHOP IN WESTERN CHINA. 



Mrs. Bishop's account of Western China, 
in the Geographical Journal for July, tes- 
tifies to the capacities, resourcefulness, 
and enterprise of the Chinese who live be- 
yond the influence of white civilization. 
They long ago grasped the idea that the 
prosperity of a country depends largely 
upon its roads, and a frequent method of 
displaying local patriotism is for a man to 
present a road to his district. Broad, 
flagged, shaded with superb aveuues of 
trees, and thronged with burden-bearing 
coolies, she found them; while here and 
there, especially in the rock galleries of 
the mountain passes, were tablets in honor 
of the donors. The correct principles of 
irrigation have been discovered by these 
people, for the "boundless fertility and 
wealth" of the great plain of Cheng-tu, 
and "its immunity for two thousand years 
from drouth and floods," are the monument 
of the engineering genius of a man who 
lived B. C. 206. In some parts of the 
province, coal is so abundant that "the 
children hack it daily" from the roadside 
for cooking purposes, while the traffic in 
it is enormous. "Every town and large 
village has its special industry— silk- weav- 
ing, straw -plaiting, hat-making, dressing 
hides, iron or brass work, pottery and 
china, chair-making, dyeing, carving and 
gilding idols," etc. The scenery is sur- 
passingly beautiful ; heights crowned with 
castles; temples with porcelain fronts in 
rich coloring; bridges with roofs deco- 
rated in lacquer and gold; and "palatial'.' 
farmhouses in groves of cedars, bamboo 
and fruit-trees, all amid "a paradise of 
greenery and fertility." In many of the 
towns the inhabitants are hostile to for- 
eigners, and Mrs. Bishop was mobbed 
several times, once seriously injured, her 
most brutal assailants being men of the 
literary class. She crossed the border 
mountains into Eastern Tibet, to a region 
hitherto nnvisited by a white traveller 
The scenery was magnificent, and the in- 
habitants, the Mantzu, were interesting, 
the women being noteworthy for their 
great beauty and their equality with the 
men. In one instance her official escort 
consisted of "two handsome, laughing 
girls, distaff iu hand, fearless and full of 
fun." She succeeded in penetrating some 
distance into this country, when her fur- 
ther progress was stopped by a tribal war, 
and she returned to Cheng-tu by the same i 



route, and reached Ichang in June, 1896 
having travelled in four months and a 
half 1,200 miles by land, and about 1,000 
by water. 

■ » » 

C 0-EDUCATION IN AUSTRALIA. 

At a recent meeting in London, Eng. 
Sir William Windeyer, M. A., LL. D., ex- 
Chancellor of the University of Sydney 
N. S. W., spoke at length on the higher 
education of women in New South Wales 
and referred particularly to the place of 
women in colonial universities. He said: 
Women coming to the University of 
Sydney, found there all the equahty of 
advantages with men for the prosecution 
of their education, and the full enjoyment 
of whatever rights and privileges univer- 
sity membership can give, which the most 
ardent of our English university reformers 
promoting the coeducation of men and 
women could desire. With no semi-mon- 
astic traditions to hamper them in the 
management of their university, with no 
college system usurping university con- 
trol, and fearless of the competition of 
earnest-minded women bent on making 
their university life something more than 
a pretence, or putting on that very thin ve- 
neer of education which a mere pass degree 
represents, the Senate of the University 
of Sydney in 1881 passed a resolution ad- 
mitting women to all educational honors. 
Since that time women have been ad- 
mitted to its degrees precisely on the 
same conditions as men. In 18S4 the 
Legislature of K"ew South Wales, adopt- 
ing the views of the university, and to 
secure as a right for the women of the 
colony for all time, and beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt, the privileges accorded 
them by the Senate of the University, 
passed a measure the effect of which was 
to give w^omen on the same conditions as 
men, a voice in the control of the univer- 
sity by allowing them, like competent 
niale graduates, to take part in the elec- 
tion of the senate, the governing body of 
the university. (Cheers.) He was glad 
to think, as a graduate of the university, 
that neither the resolution of the senate, 
nor the bill proposing to confer on women 
the full privileges of university member- 
ship, was received with any unseemly 
demonstrations of ignorant prejudice, but 
with an acclaim of approbation by Aus- 
trahan undergraduates. 



At a recent school meeting in Dryden, 
N. Y., says the Herald of that place, many 
ladies, and even some who were not en- 
titled to vote, were present, thereby to 
protest against the legislation proposed 
at Albany last winter by which they are 
likely to be denied that privilege, al- 
though they cannot be accused of a lack 
of interest in school matters. 

Of all good deeds, few are more lasting 
or acceptable than the gift of a library to 
a country village. The little town of 
Manchester, Tt., has received such a 
benefaction. At the dedication of the 
Mark Skinner Library all the villagers 
took part, and the chief address was given 
by the Hon. Edward S. Isham, of Chicago, 
the law partner of Robert Lincoln. The 
library is the gift of Mrs. Henry Willing, 
of Chicago, and is a memorial of her 
father. Judge Skinner, who was born in 
Manchester, and who, although he moved 
to the West when a young man, always 
took the deepest interest in his native 
town and spent his vacations there. Judge 
Skinner's father was thrice Governor of 
Vermont. 
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A VICTIM OF LEGAL INJUSTICE. 

Wendell Pliillips says: "I served once 

ijss clerk in a court of tliis (Suffolk) 
(oaoty, and I remember a case of a 
joman ivlio earned her daily dollar, and 
tie pride of lier life ^vas tliat her grand- 

l(hildren, left to her orphans, were kept 
from the almshouse by their grand- 

: Bother's thrift and toil. It was the last 
ige of a justifiable pride. She was an 

; object of some criticism in the neighbor- 
hMid, and was finally dragged into court 
on a charge of theft. Friendless, she 

Sconld not get bail, and remained nearly a 
month in the Suffolk County jail. In that 
toe her children were necessarily sent to 
thepoorhouse; her little stock of furniture 
nssold at auction to pay her rent; she 
had to borrow of her neighbors the means 
ot paying her witnesses; and at last, after 
aigh thirty days, she saw the face of a 
judge for thirty minutes, and the first 
eiamination of the case showed that it 
was baseless; that it had not a looi> to 
huiga donbt on; that it had not a shadow^ 
cJ justification, by the confession of the 
Eigistrate himself. Out of money more 
tiiinshecotild earn in two months, scarred 
ia character, sore with the breaking of 
the oily tie that bound her to self-respect, 
hercliildren paupers, the judge graciously 
iHowed her to go. Whose mistake was it 
that she came" there? Not hers. She 
never stepped her foot over the line of 
tJielaw. The State owed her atonement. 
Tte State owed her compensation. The 
State, -which had invaded the round of 
kr domestic and faultless life, owed her, 
in the person of the magistrate, a public 
apology, and then, behind that, the 
amplest pecuniary compensation for the 

ffes." 
Lacy Stone, when a little girl, once said 
toher mother: "If the law meddles with 
tie women, why should not the women 
aeddlewith the law?"— H'. B. B. in Wom- 
n'j Journal. 



TEE WOMEN'S CLTT3 MOVEMENT, 

Mrs. Jennie Cunningham Croly, other- 
wise known as "Jennie June," is busy 
tMs summer preparing the ''History of 
file Woman's Club Movement in Amer- 
ica," which is to be published under the 
>3thority of the executive council of the 
!Sneral federation. Mrs. Croly' s work in 
siie direction of this History has 
Mounted to an inspiration, and she re- 
gards it as the crowning effort of her 
Ke. To a reporter for the iS^. T. Tribune 
iiie gaid, recently : "The book will con- 
^ between six hundred and seven 
hndred pages, and more than five hun- 
dred illustrations — pictures of club 
members, club groups, club houses, exte- 
riors and interiors, club badges, club 
dinners, club memorials, club mottoes, 
wd it will also be embellished with artis- 
^"ehead and tail pieces at the beginnings 
«id ends of the various chapters. The 
^wginal illustrations will be an attract- 
ive feature of the work. Club insignia 
*iid club mottoes will embellish the 
Virgins in red, and the other pictures 
*5jbe in half-tone wherever it is pos- 
sihle. I find so many evidences of good 
%k among the women's clubs as the 
^ata come to me. One club in Illinois 



has presented a drinking fountain to the 
city ; a club in Vermont has supplied a 
system of fountains that furnish the town 
with drinking water from springs ; a club 
in Indiana has presented a huge clock to 
the City Council chamber ; and a club in 
Evansville has presented a hospital to 
the city, and has its club room in the 
hospital. There are hundreds of just 
such evidences of the mature life of wom- 
en's clubs, and it all brings me inspiration 
in my work." 



GOAT'S MILK FOR CHILDREN. 

The superiority of goat's milk for feed- 
ing infants and young children is upheld 
by many, and it is singular that those who 
resort to the different kinds of infants' 
food invented and sold by the trade should 
not use it more. The goat is less liable to 
tuberculosis, and the milk is better in 
feeding power and easier of digestion 
than that of the cow, owing probably to 
the extreme minuteness of the fat parti- 
cles. In the case of the cow the cream 
rises in greater proportion at the begin- 
ning of the day, soon after milking, while 
later it is more like skim milk. The goat 
is more portable than the cow, and can be 
moved about to furnish milk in case of 
change of residence. The expense of 
keeping a goat is light, and it is easy to 
provide accommodations for it. In the 
country where there is room for it to 
roam, it is comparatively a small matter 
to support the creature while kept in 
natural bounds. 



THE ENGLISH WOMEN'S PETITION TO 
PARLIAMENT. 



The brave and vigorous protest of the 
English women suffrage petitioners to 
Parliament, against the flippant and in- 
sulting treatment accorded their bill, has 
attracted public attention. Their petition 
has excited considerable comment. Some 
of the extracts from the Press in the 
following paragraphs contain examxjles of 
the varied criticism it has received: 

The Times.— The action of Parliament 
was an "undignified shuffle." 

Dailp Neics. — We have a great deal of 
sympathy with the irregular language of 
the ladies' petition presented by Mr. 
Courtney on Tuesday. The House of 
Commons has the power, and therefore 
the right, of refusing women votes. But 
it should do so honestly and openly. It 
should fisrht fair. 

Daily Chronicle.— li justiiication were 
needed for the language held to the House 
in the petition read on Tuesday, at the 
instance of Mr. Courtney, we are bound 
to admit that the proceedings of yesterday 
furnished it in abundance. 

Sfrtr.— The whole of yesterday's pro- 
ceedint^s bear out the absolute propriety 
of the petition presented by Mr. Courtney 
earlier in the week. Political parties will 
all the more rapidly, as a consequence of 
yesterday's debates, learn that they will 
have to' reckon at the elections with 
women's influence, and that m po htics 
Siere cannot be "take" without "give " 
It is on the firmness of women thenaselves 
in this matter that the future of their 
suffrage really depends. _ 

jScho.-The question, bo^ever, is not 
whether the petition should be on tlie 
table or under the table, or not be re- 
ceK:d'ai nil, but whether the statements 
it contains were true or not. ^hey are 
true The House has played fast and 
loos; with the Extension of Women s ^ 



Franchise Bill, and with other Bills which 
are introduced and read the first and sec- 
ond time, and carried to the Committee 
stage, and then left in the lurch. . . . And 
now its shortcomings have been rebuked 
in a characteristic way by a multitude of 
courageous women, it may begin to mend 
its ways — a consummation devoutly to be 
wished. 

Spectator. — During the week the House 
of Commons has been engaged in the 
usual, but by no means dignified tactics 
employed for avoiding the redemption of 
pledges in regard to female suffrage. As 
a preliminary, there was a tea cup storm 
over a ladies' petition presented by Mr. 
Courtney, . . . This made the House very 
^-^gi^y? and not unnaturally. Ladies have 
no business to scold the House of Com- 
mons in this shrewish style, even if they 
think the House in the wrong. At the 
same time we must confess that on the 
following day the House did its best to 
justify the words of the petition. . . . We 
are devoutly thankful the Bill was de- 
feated, but the spectacle of the House 
performing monkey tricks over the Yer- 
minous Persons Bill, in order to dish the 
women, was not an agreeable one. 



Miss Elizabeth Ryan, of San Francisco, 
practises wholly in the probate courts. 
She is the only woman in California who 
has ever been appointed an appraiser of 
an estate. Miss Edith E. Cleveland is a 
Xjractising attorney in Tallejo, and Miss 
Clara M. Cothran in San Jose. 



TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 

Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the Woman^s Jour- 
nal, each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

. Address Woman's Journal, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Miss Ida Estelle Hall, of Somerville, 
Mass., who graduated from the Law 
School of Boston University this summer, 
was recently admitted to the Suffolk 
County bar. She has taken the oath in 
the Supreme Court, and is now vested 
with full powers of an attorney-at-law. 

Miss Grace Greenwood, of Seneca, Kan., 
is a regular registered pharmacist, and is 
employed in a drug store at Hope, Dick- 
inson County. Miss Nellie Hatch is an- 
other of Seneca's bright young ladies, says 
the Topeka Capital, having graduated 
from the Boston Conservatory of Music in 
1889. Since then she has practised "the 
profession of piano tuning. 

ThelSr. T. Tribune tells this story: 

A little girl the other day saw a picture 
of Miss Willard and Lady Somerset. She 
was interested in her mother's story of 
these two famous temperance women, and 
a few days later was expatiating upon 
their character. 

"Mamma," she exclaimed, "this is Miss 
Willard; she is awfully good, but so is 
Lady Turnover." 

Colonel and Mrs. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson and Miss Margaret Higginson, 
of Cambridge, have been yisiting their 
kinsman, General Sir George Wentworth, 
in England. They are now the guests of 
Mrs. Isabelle James, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, and they will go to Scotland, and 
probably to Paris, sailing for home Sept. 
29, by the Canada. 

The residence of Mrs. Alfred C. Thacher, 
on Percival. Avenue, Dorchester, was en- 
tered by burglars Monday night, but she 
interrupted them while they were pack- 
ing up their plunder by calling to an im- 
aginary man to bring his revolver and 
shoot them. Without stopping to learn 
the trick that was played on them they 
beat a precipitate retreat and left her in 
sole possession of the house. 

Mrs. J. K. Barney, world's superin- 
tendent prison department, arrived at 
Melbourne, en route for New South 
Wales, on June 11, and preached to a 
crowded congregation in the Wesleyan 
Central Mission Church. On June 15 a 
well-attended reception was accorded her 
in Women's Christian Temperance Union 
headquarters, and on June 17 she ad- 
dressed a large public meeting in the 
biggest Baptist church in the city. 

The New York Association for Improv- 
ing the Condition of the Poor is doing a 
good work down at West Coney Island, 
where its Convalescent Children's Home 
accommodates fifty sickly little ones from 
the city streets; and its Mothers' Home 
offers to sixty mothers and their babies 
a refuge and rest-house from care, drudg- 
ery, and want. The association also gives 
each week three ocean parties, when it 
takes to its own beach, with its ocean-front 
of 350 feet, a company of 500 women and 
children, and gives them a day in the pure 
air, and a wholesome, hearty lunch as 
well. The work of the association shows 
an increase this year in the vacation 
schools, which are ten now, against six 
last season. These schools keep children 
out of mischief and evil associations, and 
their instruction in sewing, drawing, de- 
signing, kindergarten work, clay-model- 
ling, book-keeping, and the' like, is most 
helpful. 



iSUFFBAGE DAT AT ONSET. 

While, throughout the Congress, the 
key-note was the equality of woman, Fri- 
day was distinctively woman - suffrage 
day, with the largest attendance and the 
greatest enthusiasm. At the moi-ning 
session Miss Clark gave by request an 
interesting exposition of the colors of the 
rainbow. The lecture was by Mrs. Carrie 
E. S, Twing, of Westfield, N. T. She 
opened by referring to the "ploughing" 
done in the suffrage field by Mrs. Lucy 
Stone when she refused to allow her grad- 
uating essay at Oberlin College to be read 
for her; by Susan B. Anthony when she 
requested the privilege of speaking in an 
educational convention ; and by Mary A. 
Livermore when, in a Universalist Con- 
vention, she requested the weak-voiced 
brother who was talking against women 
preachers to "speak a little louder." 
Women are growing, as a result of that 
"ploughing. " Political equality clubs 
are preparing them for citizenship. The 
modest, earnest women of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union are working 
for the ballot. Thousands of women be- 
longing to the Patrons of Husbandry have 
petitioned year after year for the adop- 
tion of an equal suffrage resolution at the 
annual national meeting. The Southern 
members objected and the resolution 
failed. But the women kept on, and last 
year, at the meeting in Syracuse, N. Y., 
so many men had been convinced, that 
there were only six votes against the 
resolution. Mrs. Twing illustrated the 
injustice of property laws toward women, 
and the helplessness of women without 
the ballot, by incidents of every day life, 
touching the hearts as well as stirring the 
brains of her hearers. She closed with an 
appeal to mothers to keep in touch with 
their daughters, to teach them concerning 
health and true living, and to work for 
the protection of all girlhood. — F. M. A. 
in Woman^s Journal. 



A WOMAN'S BOARD OF TEADE. 

The New Mexican Beview, of Santa Fe, 
publishes in its issue of Aug. 5 the follow- 
ing account of the excellent work of a 
woman's organization in that city: 

At the time when Mrs. Cora L. Bartlett 
was lady manager of the New Mexico 
World s Fair commission the women of 
Santa Fe banded together to work for the 
good name of their county, but scarcely 
less for the whole territory. With Mrs 
Bartlett at their head, they organized coml 
mittees, and from their labors was evolved 
among other things, the magnificent jew- 
elled taole which represented the woods 
minerals, and semi-precious stones of 
Santa Fe County. 

When the work for the great fair was 
reviewed, the ladies were convinced that 
It was good, and having astonished every 
man m the capital, and possibly them- 
selves, by the excellence of the character 
of their labors, they decided to perpetuate 
themselves as a corporate body, having 
for Its object, wholly and solely, the ad- 
vancement of the city of Santa F^. With 
that peerless woman, Mrs. Bartlett, as 
their inspiration and leader, they met and 
organized under the name of the Woman's 
Board of Trade, with Mrs. Bartlett as 
??;f l.f*' ^''- I^^ Eivenburg, secretary' 
Mrs. Mary Harroun, treasurer; and Mrs 
Griggs, Mrs. Gable, and Mrs. Emmeri 
vice-presidents. -Cimmert 



Voters sitting around in the frazzled 
old plaza gave the new board three months 
in which to be, to do, and to suffer, then 
to die. 

That was five years ago, and to-day, in 
all the National Federation of Woman's 
Clubs, not one shows a better record of 
practical efficiency, and unselfish, com- 
mendable charity. The neglected plaza, 
with its rickety fence, unpicturesque turn- 
stiles, fringes of wood wagons, burros, and 
Tesuques, is to-day one of the most beau- 
tiful squares in all New Mexico. Tbe 
caretas and burros, the Indians and paisa- 
iios, make a contrast which detracts noth- 
ing from the exquisite neatness of the 
park. Hundreds of dollars were raised 
by the board— every kind of entertainment 
that the mind of woman could conceive 
was presented to the public-spirited citi- 
zens of the town, and to their credit be it 
said, they responded nobly. With the 
plaza brought up from the 18th to the 
19th century, the whole air of the square 
changed. Insensibly, each shop assumed 
an up to-date appearance. If General 
Eearney and Kit Carson revisited the 
scene, they must have been proud that 
their mothers were women. But the re- 
demption of the park was not all of the 
rescue work done by these practical house- 
wives. Children have found permanent 
homes, and been placed in schools. A 
half rate is granted the poor by both the 
A., T. & S. F. and the D. & K. G. rail- 
roads. 

Through the intelligence bureau, em- 
ployment is found for those needing it; 
through the exchange, all orders for cook- 
ing, or supplying parties, balls, or ban- 
quets are filled. 

Our little library of about 850 volumes, 
although open to the public only Wednes- 
day and Saturday afternoons and even- 
ings, is free to strangers and townspeople 
alike. 

A salient feature of the life of this body 
is its absolute unselfishness, its complete 
harmony of action, and the utter lack of 
any ax-grinding. To-day the board is 
recognized by taxpayers and council as a 
most important factor in successful mu- 
nicipal government. It looks after the 
stranger and gives him welcome; it visits 
the sick, the poor, and the unfortunate; 
it knows no creeds, no politics, no social 
classes; it holds out its helping hand to 
human and brute. Its mission is mercy 
and good will, its work the grandest pos- 
sible tribute to the intellectual and busi- 
ness strength of the mothers, wives, and 
daughters of the men of this sunshine 
land. And when these same men shall 
have become wearied with the cares of the 
capital, when affairs of greater moment to 
them shall have absorbed their minds, 
they will do a wise and comfortable act 
when they shall place the reins of munic- 
ipal government in the hands of the 
Woman's Board of Trade. 



The current Woman's Journal contains 
many fresh items about women in various 
walks of life, a Paris letter from Miss Eva 
Channing, an original article on saving 
the birds by Carl Spencer, an interesting 
account by Mrs. Adkinson of the Woman's 
Congress at Onset, plenty of State Corre- 
spondence, "From Congo to Colorado," by 
H. B. Blackwell, a story "Striking Silver," 
a choice selection of poetry, etc. 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackweli., and 
Lucy E. Anthony. For sale at Woman's 
Journal Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 

C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Mreet. 
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PATRIOTIC AMERICANS. 

The great meeting of the Grand Army 
»t Buffalo has been a triumph of jiibi- 
Imt loyalty. The President, "Comrade 
KcEnley," led the magnificent proces- 
sion, and the veteran soldiers received all 
due honor, a bevy of fair young girls, 
gowned in the colors of the flag, scatter- 
ing flowers under the feet that had 

: tmdged, bleeding of ttimes, on the weary 
Barches of the war of freedom. 
The Woman's Relief Corps, in national 
convention at Buffalo, N. T., has accom- 

: plished a noble work. According to the 
report made by the national president, 
Hk. Agnes Hitt, of Indianapolis, Ind., 
Ithas endowed and supports a national 
Mef Corps home for the wives and 
mothers, of soldiers and dependent army 
nurses. It has led in the founding of 
lomes in Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, 
California, Illinois, Indiana, and Mis- 
souri; itfounded and supports the memo- 
nil home in Pennsylvania; it secured 
I^slation for the founding of a home in 
yew York; it secured the legislation that 
proTides government aid to the destitute 
KDiy nurses; it established industrial 
bMning for girls at the Ohio orphan's 
kome; it has built memorial halls and 
monuments, and it secured a united 
nOTement for patriotic teaching, and a 
fiag on every schoolhouse." 



fertile West and attractive cities of the 
mainland, until only 300 remain, I have 
wandered barefoot over hills and beach- 
es, by ponds and sea and sparkling brooks, 
since 1865. The locality is associated 
with so many memories that I shall never 
willingly abandon it for any inland scene, 
however grand and beautiful. Its quaint, 
simple-hearted people seem like relatives. 
I read in its lonely graveyard the names 
of men and women whom I have known, 
or who have been known and loved by 
my friends. There is to me no air so 
pure, no landscape so inspiring. The 
solemn hills look ofE to the solemn sea. 
The rustle of the wind is forever mingled 
with the roar of the surf, coming up from 
east, and south, and west, like distant 
thunder. 

The ocean is associated with memories 
of father, mother, sister, wife, and daugh- 
ter. I rise every morning at dawn, 
row across Chilmark Pond to the wild 
lonely beach, plunge into the fierce, 
joyous billows, and exclaim with Byron: 

For I have loved thee, ocean, and my joy 
Of youthful sports was on thy breast to be 
Borne like a bubble onward ; from a boy 
I've wantoned in thy breakers ; they to me 
Were a delight, and if the freshening sea 
Made them a terror, 'twas a pleasing fear. 
For I was, as it were, a child of thee, 
And trusted to thy billows far and near, 
And laid mv hand upon thy maue as I do 
here. " Henky B. Bdackwell. 



and say: "Learn that; it will be a gem 
laid up in the casket of your mind." This 
became so much a habit that I have now 
pinned to my bureau a little collection 
containing seven of the best sonnets ever 
written, some of which I am committing ■ 
to memory, and upon others I am refresh- 
ing the knowledge I already had. Goethe 
said that a civilized person ought every 
day to hear a little good music, see a fine 
picture, and learn a few words from some 
reasonable mind. 



FRESH AIR CHILDREN. 



Springfield (Mass.) Bepublican 



AT MARTHA'S TINEYARD. 

For more than thirty years I have spent 
most of my brief holidays on the undu- 
lating sheep-pastures of Chilmark, at the 
farend of Martha's Yineyard, twenty miles 
from the mainland, where the narrow 
promontory of Quitze is washed by the 
everlasting rollers of the great Atlantic on 
tie south, and bathed in the quieter 
nters of Menimsha Pond and the Vine- 
yard Sound on the north. Eastward rise 
tlie great sand cliffs of Wacobske, hun- 
dreds of feet high, crumbling into the 
8ea at an average rate of four feet annu- 
ally; westward, the island is prolonged 
bythe hilly pastures of Gay Head, with 
its lofty light warning the constant 
itream of ships and steamers to beware 
of the dangerous rocks and reefs of Squib- 
aocket and No-Man' s-Land, and the 
beaded shallows of the ^^antucket 



JUSTICE TO PRESIDENT ANDREWS. 

Mrs. Lillie B. Chace Wyraan of Rhode 
Island writes a striking letter to the Provi- 
dence Journal concerning the resignation 
of President Andrews from Brown Uni- 
versity, in which she lays special emphasis 
on the president's great service to the 
women of that community in opening the 
college to both sexes: 

As a Khode Island woman, I am im- 
pelled, in this hour, critical to the moral 
and mental life of our commonwealth, to 
speak of the great debt which the women 
of the State owe to Dr. Andrews for them- 
selves and their daughters through count- 
less generations. Unfortunately not my- 
self an alumna of th? college, because my 
youth far antedated the period of his 
labors in behalf of education, I ask the 
women of this community to remember 
that it is largely due to this man that the 
doors have been opened to our girls of a 
larger intellectual and moral sphere than 
their mothers were enabled to possess. 



The 

says: 

In all sorts of out-of-the-way places in 
the country one comes across "fresh-air 
children;" in big, comfortable farm- 
houses, in small, especially biiilt cottages, 
in great roomy buildings given for the 
purpose by charitable individuals or 
societies. In many instances there is 
complaint in the neighborhood of the 
"nuisance" of having these little city 
gamins about. It undoubtedly often is a 
nuisance; yet the spectacle of well-to-do 
people, who know what it is to live among 
green fields, to have comfortable, airy 
homes all the year around, complaining of 
the presence of these city children whose 
two weeks of "fresh air" outing in the 
summer is all they know of healthy life, 
is one to make us sick at heart. In one 
of the most charming villages on the 
Northern railroad of New Jersey, a char- 
itable man and wife have put up a fine 
summer home for city children, and keep 
it filled all summer; because of this the 
people of the village have scarcely a word 
to say in favor of the man and his wife — 
at least, no other reason appeared for the 
dislike that was openly expressed and laid 
to that account. The thing to do, evi- 
dently, is to own the village before you 
place a large fresh-air home. In Green- 
acre, Eliot, Me., that anomalous little 
settlement owned by Miss Farmer, is a 
beautiful children's home built by Mrs. 
Farmer in memory of her son, and called 
"Rosemary." This is filled for ten weeks 
in the summer with parties of forty odd 
mothers and children from Boston, each 
party remaining two weeks, and no com- 
plaints are heard of their presence. 



Here, in a town once occupied by a 
lardy population of farmers and fisher- 
sien, now reduced by emigration to the 



AN EXCELLENT HABIT. 

Miss Willard asks: As you sit around 
the evening lamp, can you not resolve 
that you will commit to memory at least 
averse a day from the best of poets? I 
shall never cease to be thankful to Prof. 
William P. Jones, my earliest preceptor 
in the Woman's College atEvanston who 
asked all of us girls to form this habit. 
Indeed, he made it a rule for his rhetoric 
class, and would give us scraps that he 
had cut from the newspapers of the day 



Miss Mary McLean, daughter of the 
Rev. J. C. McLean, of the Pacific The- 
ological Seminary, has accepted the chair 
of English Literature in Stanford Univer- 
sity. 

Miss M. L. Wabeen, of Detroit, Mich., 
has prepared a book that should prove 
very popular with primary teachers. It 
is entitled "From September to June 
with Nature," and is adapted to the needs 
of first and second year pupils. A series 
of charming sketches in nature studies, 
beautifully illustrated, and adapted to the 
varying seasons, makes a book such as 
every school ought to use. The publish- 
ers are D. C. Heath & Co., of Boston, who 
announce that the book will be issued 
September 15. 
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■THE SILENT MARCH. 
ET MAEGA.RET E. SANGSXEE. 

When the march begins in the morning, 

And the heart and the foot are light, 
When the-flags are all a-flutter, 

And the world is gay and bright, 
When the bugles lead the column 

And the drums are proud in tlie ran, 
It's shoulder to shoulder, forward, march] 

Ah! let him lag who can! 

For it's easy to march to music 
With your comrades all in line, 

And you don't get tired, you feel inspired, 
And life is a draught divine. 

When the march drags on at evening 

And the color-bearer's gone, 
When the merry strains are silent 

That piped so brave in the dawn. 
When you miss the dear old fellows 

Who started out with you, 
When it's stubborn and sturdy, forward, 
march! 

Though the ragged lines are few. 

Then it's hard to march in silence. 

And the road has lonesome grown, 
And life is a bitter cup to drink ; 

But the soldier must not moan. 
And this is the task before us, 

A task we may never shirk, 
In the gay time and the sorrowful time 

We must march and do our work. 
We must march when the music cheers us, 

March w^hen the strains are dumb, 
Plucky and valiant, forward, march! 

And smile, whatever may come. 

Tor, whether life's hard or easy. 
The strong man keeps the pace, 

For the desolate march and the silent, 
The strong soul finds the grace . 

— Interior. 



COLLEGtE-TRAINED WOMEN AND THE 
HOME. 

Frequently the statement is made, some- 
times in tones of sorrow, sometimes in 
bitter criticism, sometimes in righteous 
self-congratulation, that college women do 
not take kindly to housekeeping, and, 
therefore, college training for women is 
extra hazardous; it takes from woman 
what nature gave her, and puts nothing 
sound or true in its place. It is doubtful 
if this statement is ever made in absolute 
belief. Let any fair-minded woman stop 
and mentally estimate the women she 
knows, and she probably will be forced to 
admit that the college-trained women 
she knows are the best housekeepers, 
secure the best returns for their money, 
run their houses with less friction, have 
more leisure, and make their time count 
for more in their homes and in -the out- 
side world than the non-collegiate woman. 
The college-trained woman has learned to 
systematize her time. For years she has 
had to live with a consciousness of time; 
she has been compelled to recognize the 
rights of others in the use. of time; she 
has acquired to a greater or less degree a 
sense of proportion, and she does not dis- 
tort the business of life out of all relation! 
to eternity. She has learned that life is; 
cumulative, and that you must take the; 
'steps toward the end; that trying to do^ 
two years' work in one cripples the pos- 
sibility, of the completion of the third year 
in good condition. Certainly there are; 
college women of whom.no one' is proud;; 
but where would they be, what would i 



they be, without the discipline and train- 
ing that a college degree compelled? The 
college cannot supply brains or character; 
it is a cultivator. 

College education makes both men and 
women better, irrespective of the ability 
they bring to the college. Those who 
inake shipwreck of their lives do so in 
spite of their education, not because of it. 
—The Outlook. 



FAITHFUL NEW YORK WOMEN. 

Women in ISTew York City are going 
largely into municipal ftolitics. Concern- 
ing their work the Boston Transcript 
says : 

Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, Miss 
Grace Dodge and Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi- 
have been among the most faithful work- 
ers in securing the roll of 116,000 names 
of Citizens' Union supporters of Hon. Seth 
Low for Mayor of Jfew York. Glean 
streets, more schools and more breathing- 
grounds for the poor hare been the de- 
mands most emphasized by the women 
whose names are on the Citizens' Union 
list. Thousands of their names are there, 
just how many cannot be told. Some of 
the societies and clubs that undertook to 
secure signers to Mr. Low's magnificent 
indorsement were the Public Education 
Association, of which Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
is president and Mrs. W. S. Eainsford a 
prominent member; Sorosis, the Women's 
Health Protective Association, the Work- 
ing Girls' clubs, the Women's Conference 
of the Society of Ethical Culture, the 
Young Women's Christian Association, 
the Nurses' Settlement, the Collegiate 
Alumnae, City History Club, Civil Service, 
Auxiliary, College Settlement, the Council 
of Jewish Women and various other 
Hebrew organizations, the East Side 
House and the League for Political Educa- 
tion. Mrs. Lowell has brought more 
women into the work to secure a mayor 
above partisanship and petty politics than 
any other citizen of Greater JSTew York. 
This sister of Col. Robert G. Shaw, herself 
a famous soldier's widow when a mere 
girl, has fought a long and conquering 
fight for the good of her city, and stands 
to-day in the front rank of that sort of 
citizenship which is itself progress and 
practical Christianity. 



DOROTHY DREW. 



A pretty story of Mr. Gladstone and his 
little granddaughter Dorothy is told. A 
tourist describing a fete at Hawarden 
says: "A space immediately opposite the 
centre walk from the house was roped off 
for Mr. Gladstone and his party. A few 
ladies had already taken their seats on 
the wall and on chairs within this in- 
closur«, when, like a little bird, Dorothy 
Drew came dancing along from the castle. 
When the immense crowd in the field 
below caught sight of her they cheered 
loudly. Evidently she is well accustomed 
to "being received," for she danced up to 
the wall and stood smiling with the most 
perfect self-possession. She is only a 
tiny mite, and was very simply dressed in a 
pink print frock and a white hat. She be- 
gan pulling up her frock, and in a moment, 
with her. niother's help, off came her little 
brovrn shoes and stockings, and she was 
barefooted. For the rest of the afternoon 
she remained so, and ran about with equal 
ease on both gravel walks and grass. 
While, we waited for Mr. Gladstone she 
sat on the terrace ' wall, plucking ivy 



leaves and throwing them to the crowd. 
Then she stuck the leaves between her 
toes, and waved her little foot to the peo- 
ple. She has exquisitely formed legs and 
feet, and I was told that she is often seen 
in the village barefooted, She caught 
sight of a little girl in the crowd, and not 
content with giving her an ivy leaf, she 
ran off to the flower "beds, gathered some 
pansies, made them into a buttonhole 
bouquet with ivy, and passed them over 
the wall. When her grandfather alluded 
so prettily to her in his speech, Mrs. 
Gladstone lifted her up on the wall beside 
him, where they stood hand in hand, 
while the crowd cheered themselves 
hoarse. It was a pretty sight. The old 
man's face glowed with pride, while he 
bent down and told her to kiss her hand 
to the people. She was lifted down again 
out of sight, but for the rest of the after- 
noon she was dancing — always dancing — 
here, there, everywhere, on her little bare 
feet. 

m * ^ 

PROGRESS IN VIRGINIA, 

Miss Orra Langhorne writes interestingly 
of Virginia country life in the Christian 
Register of Boston. Concerning the pro- 
gress of women in that State, she 
says: 

Already Virginia women of all classes 
begin to show the appreciation of opportu- 
nities for mental development. A sojourn 
among the public school teachers of the 
State, five hundred strong, with hardly a 
baker's dozen of men in the ranks, at the 
late School of Methods, showed most en- 
couraging advance for the class which in 
ante-helium days had scarcely a chance for 
education. Most of these teachers were 
young girls, the majority graduates of the 
high schools of the State; though a very 
cheering number had, by great exertion, 
supplemented the instruction given by 
the Commonwealth with a college course. 
One of the instructors, a Virginia woman 
deserving all honor from her compatriots, 
had taken the degree of Ph. D. at Cornell. 
There is an eager demand all over the 
State for teachers able to give instruction 
in the higher branches. Some Virginia 
girls find their way every year to the 
Boston School of Oratory and the Con- 
servatory of Music, and their example 
stimulates others to follow. 

The Woman's Club has come to the Vir- 
ginia town. In Richmond, among many 
useful societies organized by the sex, the 
Woman's Club occupies such high ground 
that it requires no little intelligence and 
scholarship to enter its membership. In 
Lynchburg, for years past, a lady has lec- 
tured weekly, for nine months of the year, 
on Biblical questions. Even in little Cul- 
peper, last winter, a small but earnest 
party of women maintained a club for the 
study of current events. 

One of Fred Douglass' fine, epigram- 
matic sentences reads, "Without leisure 
there can be no thought; without thought, 
no progress." The Virginia woman of 
to-day proves that her increased leisure 
has been given to thought, and that 
thought has produced progress. There is 
a desire, growing ever stronger with the 
daughters of the "Old Dominion," that 
the colleges shall be opened to. women; 
and there is reason to suppose that the 
demand for greater knowiiedge will find 
response in the increased supply afforded. 
In the best sense of that much-abused 
term it may be confidently stated that the 
new woman will soon appear, and show her 
influence in Old Virginia, if, indeed, she 
has not already come to take her place 
among us. 
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A GLIMPSE OF A QEKMAN HOUSEHOLD. 

ImnstgiTe you a glimpse of a house- 
loM of which I am a transient member. 
In Bavaria, even in the Protestant part, 
Tomen are more mediseval if possible in 
their views and surroundings than else- 
where. As your readers know, during the 
fagner dramas, all Bayreuthers, even the 
"best families" (how I dislike the term!), 
open their houses to strangers. We are 
spending the whole month here for the 
fifth or sixth time, and have rooms in the 
large villa owned by one of the chief 
Bayreuth professors. It is a well-to-do 
family, and the professor and his wife, 
TFho are fond of art, have travelled a good 
deal; and spent many months in Italy. 
But Fran Professor tells me sadly that* 
now their travels are at an end ; even a 
trip to Berlin is not to be thought of, as 
Franzle, their nineteen-year-old son, is en- 
tering the "militar," and for years to come 
eyery cent will have to go toward keeping 
him in the army. 

The professor is a good sort of man, at 
least he appears to be on the surface, but 
his wife is simply a slave to her two sons 
of nineteen and twenty-one, who ought to 
be beginning to support thejnselves. To 
enter upon details: instead of having 
assistance when her house is full, she 
works herself with her one servant as any 
maid of all work might, sweeping, dusting, 
and even doing scullery work in the 
kitchen. A few days sin'ce her washer- 
Toman was kept by illness from coming, 
and that the boys might not be kept wait- 
ing for their clothes, she went to the 
.laundry and spent the day doing the 
family washing, while the servant attended 
to the housework and wants of the guests. 
The two boys march about house and gar- 
den, lording it over mamma and the maid, 
until one wishes that the French might 
come well armed to Germany and give the 
haughty Teuton a chance to exercise some 
of this offensive military spirit, now 
chiefly displayed at home or in the field 
on manceuvre days. 

As final scene I will add that one morn- 
ing, while I was oiling my bicycle before 
riding, our future officer sauntered up in 
uniform, and while drawing on a pair of 
white gloves, which mamma had washed 
the night before, asked, patronizingly, if 
f ran Doctor was going for a ride. Just then 
the servant passed with a goose she had 
killed for dinner, and he admonished her 
roughly not to forget to bring out his 
parcel to the barracks by three o'clock, 
«harp. I looked up at a balcony overlook- 
ing the garden,, and there stood Frau 
Professor in the process of brushing four 
Mts of clothes belonging to her dear 
hoys. Franzle becoming aware of her 
presence also, called up a warning word 
that he should return by five o'clock and 
heed such and such things, to which 
mamma _ meekly replied '*Ja toohl.'" I 
mounted my bicycle, heartily sorry for 
the good Frau Professor, but glad, as I 
pedalled out into the lovely Bavarian 
Dature, that in my **ain countree" .no 
"standiiig army existed. 

Such simple scenes from German home 
life explain in' a measure the popularity 
oflbsqn's "Nora," or "Doll's House," as I 
^iieveitJs called in America. German 



women go to see it over and over. Some 
have reached the state of mind of L^ora in 
the last act, when Helmer asks her 
•whether she will return to him. She re- 
plies that she cannot tell, but first of aU 
she must learn to know herself. Most 
German women have, however, not 
reached this stage; they are dimly aware 
something is wrong with themselves, but 
the realization of the hundreds of years 
of their slavery has not dawned upon their 
dormant minds, which up to now have 
been taken up with washing gloves for 
Franzle and warming slippers for their 
lords and masters.--l/-rs. F. JB. Workmariy 
in Wo7nan's Journal. 



KINDERGARTENS EVERYWHERE. 

There is no class, sect, or race, now in 
the United States, for whom there are not 
kindergartens. The movement has spread 
all over the surface of the globe. They 
are to be found, both public and private, in 
every country in Europe, in India, and 
even in Japan. In Smyrna there is a well- 
established kindergarten under the charge 
of Miss Bartlett of America. It was 
started in 1885 with seven children, in a 
sunny little room, while to-day the 
association owns a house well equipped. 
The example it set was so successful that 
it created a demand for others all over 
Turkey. A training-school was opened; 
now a whole kindergarten movement is in 
progress. Greeks, Mohammedans, and 
Jews are of course admitted, but most of 
the teachers and scholars are Armenians. 



A NEW BUSINESS— HOUSEHOLD MANAGERS 

Mrs. William E. Wilmerding and Mrs. 
Lewis S. Chase, the society women who 
inaugurated a new business as "visiting 
household managers" a few . months 
ago at Xo. 159 West Forty-flfth Street, 
ISTew York, have dissolved their partner- 
ship, and each one will conduct business 
on her own account. 

The business of "visiting household 
managers" consists chiefly in the relieving 
of wealthy women burdened with mani- 
fold social duties aud many household 
cares. The "managers" take entire charge 
of a limited number of houses, and see to 
it that all the domestic wheels run 
smoothly, both in the presence and ab- 
sence of the owners. Both Mrs. Chase 
and Mrs. Wilmerding brought to the work 
a thorough experience gained in the 
management of their own households. 

The rich woman handed over to the 
care of the firm the household aifairs that 
she had found to be beyond her physical 
resources. The managers engaged ser- 
vants, first looking carefully into their 
references. All cleaning was done under 
the supervision of one of the firm, floors 
were polished, plumbing examined and if 
necessary put in repair by competent 
men; curtains, blankets, rugs and carpets 
were cleaned and put down in their proper 
order, and bric-a-brac dusted and replaced 
uninjured. ■ _ 

Another feature of the business was the 
house-hunting department. If any patrons 
living iu distant cities wished to come to 
New York to live and did .not care for the 
terribly taxing work of hunting for a 



suitable residence, the firm would send 
full descriptions of houses and meet the 
visitor when she arrived to inspect them, 
helping her to make a choice without the 
necessity of ransacking the real estate 
offices for likely homes. When a choice 
was made the firm would see that the 
house was put in proper shape for the 
reception of the new family, and receive 
the baggage when it arrived. 

If the wealthy woman was contemplat- 
ing a trip to Europe or to her country 
residence, she could leave the closing of 
her house in the hands of the firm with 
perfect confidence. If it were required, 
all articles of value would be packed care- 
fully and sent to the storage warehouses 
or to the safe-deposit company's vaults, 
the firm of Wilmerding & Chase keeping 
a careful record of everything stored 
away, so that it could be replaced in the 
house when a notification was received 
that the owner was about to return and 
wished the house to be reopened ready 
for occupancy. When such notification' 
was received the firm undertook to have 
the house in such shape that the mistress 
could step out of the carriage that brought 
her from the steamer or from the railroad 
station, to find that the servants had been 
engaged and awaited her arrival, the 
house cleaned and put in thorough shape 
from cellar to roof, the dinner waiting at 
the agreed time to be served, and the 
whole establishment in working order, as 
though it had never been vacated. 



TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 

Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the Womari's Jour- 
nal, each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address Woman's Journal, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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It is a cheering outlook for the future 
of American women to read of the con- 
testants in the golf tournament at Man- 
chester, their fine physique, steady nerve, 
and glorious out-door strength. 

There was a spirited debate upon the 
resolution that "The enfranchisement of 
women is right, but not expedient," at 
the Summer School of Methods at Pacific 
Grove, Cal., Aug. 1-7. It was led by Miss 
Sarah M. Severance and the affirmative 
won. 

Mrs. Fannie Schwedler Barnes, presi- 
dent of the New York State Mothers' Con- 
gress, will soon start on an organizing 
tour, preparatory to a State Convention 
of the Mothers' Congress, to be held in 
Syracuse the latter part of September. 
She will visit Buffalo, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Oswego and Albany. 

Two enterprising Chicago women have 
recently opened an agency for the pur- 
pose of furnishing to schools, literary 
' clubs, or individuals, bibliographies on 
any subject desired. Their special aim is 
to give assistance to women's clubs. 
When notified of the topics for discussion, 
programme of meeting, etc., they will 
prepare a "systematic course of study, 
with topical arrangement for the direction 
of the members." They also furnish ref- 
erence and reading lists to schools and 
colleges in any line of their work. 

The San Francisco Daily Call has 
changed hands. Charles M. Shortridge 
retires as ..proprietor, and John D. 
Spreckels, eldest son of the sugar mag- 
nate, Claus Spreckels, assumes proprietor- 
ship, with Edward S. Leake as managing 
editor. During the past two and a half 
years, under the management of Mr. 
Shortridge, the Call has achieved a high 
standard as the champion of morality, 
decency, and public and private honesty. 
It was the first metropolitan daily in 
California to take a decided stand in sup- 
port of the woman suffrage amendment to 
the State constitution, a position it main- 
tained to the end of the campaign. Fail- 
ing health has compelled Mr. Shortridge 
to transfer the Call to other hands. It will 
continue a strong Eepublican paper, and 
we sincerely hope a strong woman suffrage 
paper as well. 

Miss Edith J. Griswold, of IsTew York 
City, is a solicitor of patents, and she 
carries on her business in a room on the 
fifteenth floor of one of the big down-town 
office buildings. Although Miss Griswold 
is youthful in appearance, she has been in 
her present business for twelve years. 
After being graduated from the il'ormal 
College in 1883, she took a special course 
in mathematics and patent-office draw- 
ing, taught mathematics for a year, and 
studied patent-soliciting. Since she started 
out in business for herself she has been 
very successful. Miss Griswold not only 
obtains patents for people all over the 
United States and in foreign countries, 
but gives opinions on patents and trade- 
marks, and in what leisure she secures is 
studying law, with the intention of pass- 
ing the New York bar examination. With 
all her , work, Miss Griswold finds plenty 
of time for exercise. She rides a wheel, 
iftr a fine swimmer, and. practises several 
other branches of athletics; : - 



IN NEW PATHS. 

"Spectator" tells in the N. Y. Outlook 
of two women who have found their 
chances for a living in new paths. 

Tlie great corporations — ^banks, insur- 
ance companies, and so on — lend large 
sums of money on real estate. It is neces- 
sary to have this real estate appraised by 
a person of knowledge and integrity. 
The experts of a lending company as fre- 
quently as not appraise the value of any 
professed security at a pretty low rate, 
while the owners, on the other hand, esti- 
mate it beyond its worth. In such cases 
the deal is in danger of falling through. 
To prevent this, if the l6an be a desirable 
one for both parties, a professional ap- 
praiser is callecLin, and-the determination 
of this expert is final. Now, one of the 
most skilful appraisers of this kind in 
New York at this time is a woman. From 
her profession she makes not only a liv- 
ing, but a very handsome income, and 
enjoys the esteem and confidence of all 
the men with whom she has dealings. 
Naturally, she could not have acquired 
the knowledge she has without long ex- 
perience. This she got in settling her 
father's business and estate, and without 
the slightest notion of ever making the 
Appraisement of real estate her profession. 
In the years she has given to her profes- 
sion she has become interested in it, and 
she recently said to the Spectator that 
she did. not believe she would be happy 
should she give it up and devote her time 
to household duties. "But," she added, 
"I am not a new woman, nor am I a 
woman's rights woman. Women have 
more rights than men have, and if in ad- 
dition to them they have civic duties 
thrust upon them, they would be quite 
undone. The place for the normal woman 
is at home if she have one, her best occu- 
pation is in looking after that home and 
rearing her children, if she be fortunate 
enough to have them. If she must earn 
her own living, that is another matter; 
but I can't, for the life of me, see how 
any enlargement of her civic duties would 
make it easier for her to earn her living. 
Surely the men without special training 
or special talents are not having such an 
easy time just now." 

Apparently this estimable woman is not 
aware that had she lived and engaged in 
her present occupation some forty years 
ago, she would have been regarded as a 
"woman's rights woman," and reviled as 
one out of her sphere, striving to be like 
a man and to do a man's work. Moreover, 
the chief point in considering the effect of 
the "enlargement of her civic duties" is 
not whether it would make it easier for 
the individual woman to earn her living, 
but would it enable women as a class to 
command better protection and conditions 
for the home and family, better schools, 
wiser dealing with the dependent and the 
degenerate, stricter enforcement of laws 
in behalf of good order — in short, whether 
it would be good for the race, for hu- 
manity, and for the Icommonwealth. — F. 
M. A.^ in WomarCs Journal. 



MAKING FLAGS. 



All flags used in the TTnited States Navy 
are made by women at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. In the great sewing-room in build- 
ing No. Y, from twenty to thirty women 
are assembled to work on the flags. Not 
only are our own Stars and Stripes made 
by them, but also the flags of every nation 
in whose waters our vessels sail. Some 
of the women grow old in the service, for 



the workers in the department are pre- 
ferred for tlieir skill as needleworkers 
and not on account of partisan influence. 
The change of administration has no effect 
upon these women. Year after year they 
sew the stripes together, and the stars to 
position on the blue firmament in the 
corner of the flag. They embroider the 
Chinese dragon, and applique the fantastic 
symbols used in flags of other nations. 
Every star shows a certain number of 
stitches to the inch, and the work re- 
ceives rigid inspection. The work lasts 
all the year round, and there is no fluctua- 
tion in the wages paid. 



WEST VIRGINIA. 



• Women cannot hold office in West Vir- 
ginia. It is stated on apparently good 
authority that Governor Atkinson gave a 
notary public's commission to a young 
lady of Wheeling, being under the im- 
pression that he was appointing a man, 
since the letter recommending her for the 
place gave only her initials. As soon as 
the Governor learned her sex he asked 
for the return of the commission, and it 
was promptly cancelled. During the ad- 
ministration of Governor McCorkle the 
same mistake happened, only in this in- 
stance the woman was appointed on the 
Governor's staff. She, too, lost her mili- 
tary status just as soon as her femininity 
was revealed. The last Legislature tried 
to give women- some show in acts estab- 
lishing a girls' industrial school and a 
home for invalids, by declaring that the 
boards of directors of each should be 
composed of an equal number of men and 
women. It appears, though, that the ' 
acts are not constitutional, since that 
instrument asserts that no persons except 
citizens entitled to vote shall be appointed 
to any office in the State, while it also 
limits the franchise to male citizens. 



JEAN INGELOW. 

Miss Jean Ingelow came of a clever 
family, and when she and her brothers 
and sisters were children they got up a 
little magazine of their own, the type 
being set by schoolfellows of her brothers 
at the house of their clergyman-school- 
master, who owned a small printing 
machine. As a child she used also to 
write poems on the inside of the shutters 
of her bedroom window, of all odd places, 
and, after they were one day accidentally 
discovered by her mother, some of them 
found their way into print. A peculiar 
feature about Miss Ingelow' s life was that 
she never entered a theatre, and an equally 
remarkable one about herself was that she 
could remember events in her life from 
the time she was seventeen months old. 
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A SONG OF THE EOAD. 

BT ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 

The gauger walked with willing foot, 
And aye tlie ganger played tlie flute : 
And what should Master Gauger play 
But Over the Mils and far away 9 

"Whene'er I huckle on my pack 
And foot it gaily in the track, 

pleasant gauger, long since dead, 

1 hear you fluting on ahead. 

You go with me the selfsame way — 
The selfsame air for me you play ; 
For I do think and so do you. 
It is the tune to travel to. 

For who would gravely set his face 
To go to this or t'other place ? 
There's nothing under Heaven so blue 
That's fairly worth the travelling to. 

On every hand the roads hegin. 
And people walk with zeal therein ; 
But wheresoe'er the highways tend. 
Be sure there's nothing at the end. 

Then follow you, wherever hie 
The travelling mountains of the sky. 
Or let the streams in civil mode 
Direct your choice upon a road ; 

For one and all, or high or low, 
"Will lead you where you wish to go ; 
And one and all go night and day 
Over the hills and far away I 



NOT EQUAL CITIZENS. 

The Annual Encampment of the Grand 
Army of the Kepublic at Buffalo, N. T., 
Aug. 24, was a great affair. The presence 
of President McKinley, Commander-in- 
Chief Clarkson, General Howard, Gen. 
Lew Wallace, and other eminent menj 
and the unusual recognition, deference 
and respect shown by them to women, 
especially to their comrades of the Wom- 
en's Kelief Corps, were specially note- 
T7orthy. Yet, although most of these 
gentlemen are pronounced woman suf- 
fragists, they all fell short of the frank 
avowal which would have done so much 
to promote and popularize the ballot for 
TTomen. 

President McKinley was present at the 
banquet, and responded eloquently to the 
toast, "The iS'ation and its Defenders." 
But he forgot to say anything about the 
■w^omen who comprise one-half of the 
nation. From the banquet he went to a 
"camp fire," at which he said: 

As a result of that great civil struggle, 
we have the greatest government because 
ire have the freest government, and we 
iave the finest government because we 



have an equal government, governed equal- 
ly hy equal citizens everywhere. And it is 
the business of the living, it is the busi- 
ness of the citizen, it is the business of 
the men and the women in every part of 
our common country to cultivate the 
highest and the best citizenship, for upon 
the highest and the best citizenship rests 
the highest and the best destiny for our 
government. 

"An equal government, governed equal- 
ly by equal citizens everywhere," that is 
what we want. To-day one-half of all our 
citizens are disfranchised; governed des- 
potically without representation and 
without consent! Mark Twain said: "It 
is better not to know so much than to 
know so much that is not so." We com- 
mend that sentiment to President McKin- 
ley. Tet we thank hitn none the less for 
his pointed affirmation that "it is the 
business of women," equally with men, 
"to cultivate the highest and best citizen- 
ship," with all the political activity that 
is therein implied. 

Commander-in-Chief Clarkson,* in his 
opening address, paid a heart-felt tribute 
to woman. He said: 

Who can measure the length or the 
breadth or the height or the depth of 
woman's love and devotion, or who can 
measure the value of the service rendered 
to us by our great auxiliaries, the Women's 
Kelief Corps? Many a comrade and Post 
would have lost their membership but for 
the open hand of this organization. In 
season and out of season they minister to 
our wants, make our meetings enjoyable, 
sustain us in our work. They have started 
and maintained homes for the needy com- 
rades, their wives or widows; they are 
constant and persistent supporters of 
patriotic teaching. We shall need their 
kindly services more and more as age and 
infirmity creep upon us. Every Post of 
the order should have its Woman's Relief 
Corps auxiliary. 

Speaking of the women's splendid in- 
culcation of the sentiment of patriotism, 
Commander Clarkson said: 

There is a deep meaning in Memorial 
Day. It means not only a tribute and an 
honor to the dead, but a strong and last- 
ing lesson in patriotism to the living. 
The assembling of the children upon 
these occasions, and their participation in 
the solemn exercises of the day, make im- 
pressions upon their young minds that 
time cannot efface. As a result of such 
participation, and of the lessons of patri- 
otism taught in the public schools, which 
the Woman's Relief Corps have so greatly 
encouraged, and of the part they take in 
demonstrations at our department en- 
campments, our children are growing up 
strengthened and imbued with love of 
country and the flag, with reverence for 
the veteran who imperiled his life for 
them. As they grow up they will be to 
our nation a great rock of defense, agamst 
which the waves of trouble may beat 
without avail. 

Gen. Lew Wallace, of Crawfordsville, 
Ind., author of "Ben Hur," and step-son 
of Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace, said: 

I am sure that no great reform will ever 
again be brought about in our country 
without the aid of the women. 



Rosa Bonheue has been made an hon- 
orary associate of the Academy of St, 
Luke at Rome. 

Miss Stella Sxkait, of Fort Scott, 
Kansas, has been nominated for County 
Register of Deeds by the Bourbon County 
Republican Convention. The ofSce is one 
of the best paid in the county. 

Miss Elizabeth P. Woemeley has 
spent fifteen years in translating Balzac's 
"Comedie Humaine," and the publica- 
tion of "The Deputy of Arcis," being the 
fortieth volume, completes her task. 

Miss Lotta Elliott, of Danforth, Me., 
was the driver of the winning horse at the 
recent horse race in Pittsfield, in which 
all the drivers were women. The women 
wore divided skirts, and acquitted them- 
selves most creditably. 

Miss Htjlba R. Gbasseb, customs and 
tin-plate broker, is conducting a good 
business at Cincinnati, O. Her father 
who was a Swiss by birth, was one of the 
first brokers in Cincinnati. After his 
death the elder Miss Grasser conducted 
the business, but upon her marriage, Miss 
Hulda assumed it. She now represents 
some of the largest brokerage concerns of 
the Eastern cities. 

Miss Jennie E. Jones, of Somerville, 
Mass., is title clerk of the assessor's oflace. 
For nine months of the year she works 
at the registry of deeds, East Cambridge, 
reading every title that is entered, and 
taking a copy of the gist of all pertaining 
to Somerville property, of which there 
are from 1,500 to 1,800 transfers every 
year. Miss Jones is considered a very 
efiQcient and accurate title clerk, 

Mrs. Angie F. Newman, Lincoln, 
Jifeb., who has been making an extended 
trip in Europe, Egypt, Asia Minor and 
the Holy Land, has returned home safely. 
She was a delegate to the International 
Council of Women at Berlin and the Social 
Purity Congress at Berne, from the ISTa- 
tional W. C. T. IT,, but severe illness pre- 
vented her presence at either. She has, 
nevertheless, gained much knowledge of 
women's work in Europe. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson", of 
Pasadena, Cal., addressed a large audi- 
ence Thursday afternoon at Greenacre, 
Me., upon "The Social Organism," deal- 
ing with a practical side of the science of 
sociology. Mrs. Stetson is well-known 
both here and in England by her volume 
of poems yclept "In This, Our World," 
wherein the bias of her mind toward view- 
ing life in the active and not as a dreamer 
is well portrayed; bilt as a lecturer, also, 
she has appeared before many audiences 
in behalf of progress in its largest sense, 
unfettered by traditionalism, and by her 
frank and sincere directness has every- 
where left a marked impression of confi- 
dence and conviction. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



A EETEEAT. 

BY MAKGAEET E. SANGSTER. 

A place I know, the haunt of dreams, 
A quiet space, deep hidden away, 

Where softened fall the noonday gleams, 
Where one might go alone to pray. 

There little winds are whispering round; 

One sometimes hears the hermit-thrush; 
The passing foot awakes no sound 

In that sweet sanctuary's hush. 

I, who to-day must toil and spin, 
Near the great city's throbbing heart, 

Dnto that white peace enter in, 
Of that pure silence am a part. 

— Harper's Magazine. 



GIELS AT BASEBALL. 

It was an odd expression which the 
^'settlement" idea found for itself one 
afternoon, at Osterville, Mass. Says the 
Boston Transcript: 

During the recent holiday time of 
some South End girls, a picked nine 
from the Lincoln House Club played 
against the accomplished and athletic 
young ladies from that beautiful Cape Cod 
resort, Wianno Beach. These Wianno girls 
go in for all sorts of sport, and they have 
made an enviable reputation at baseball. 
Miss Putnam is their captain, and under 
her coaching they make many a home 
run. 

Of course there was great excitement 
among the girls at the College Settlement 
House when it was learned that the 
Wiannos would play with them. "We 
mustn't let them 'whitewash' the Lin- 
colns," they exclaimed. As the carriages 
from Wianno rolled up to the ball field on 
the afternoon of this exciting contest, lit- 
tle suppressed cries of delight came 
from behind the closed shutters of the 
cabin, *'Ali the 'swells' from the beach 
have come over," burst from one excited 
girl, who was wriggling into her best 
clothes to do honor to the occasion. 

After the Wiannos and the Lincolns had 
begun the struggle on the diamond, there 
was no misunderstanding the sympathies 
of the various spectators. The Wiannos 
h,ave beaten the young women nines in the 
other Cape resorts, and their friends were 
jealous of their reputation. To be sui-e, 
there was no need of anxiety, for they 
have been playing much this summer and 
were perfectly acquainted with the by no 
means inconsiderable powers of the 
players. Wianno hit the ball every time, 
and the Wianno pitcher was mistress of 
some almost impossible curves; yet on 
runs the Lincoln girls did admirable 
work, and so, in spite of lack of proper 
training, the score came out 18 to 10 — in 
favor, of course, of the better-ti-ained 
team. 

Quick as a flash, however, when the 
game was over, the successful players 
rallied round their sunburned captain and 
gave nine hearty 'rahs for the Lincolns. 
The Lincolns returned the compliment 
and gave their club call. Then the Wianno 
players drove off, and the Lincolns re- 
turned to their cabin, talking excitedly 
and enthusiastically about tlie "lovely 
young ladies" who could make such fine 
home runs. 



CHINESE WOMEN SLAVES. 

In San Francisco, the effort to emanci- 
pate the Chinese women slaves continues. 
The petition to President McKinley to 
ask Congress to appoint a committee of 
investigation is meeting with great suc- 
cess. Kot a single person to whom it has 
been presented has failed to afSs his 
signature. Meanwhile placards threaten- 



ing with death any one who attempts to 
rescue these unfortunates, are posted up 
in Chinatown. 

Here is a bill of sale upon which one of 
those women slaves, Tsau Fa, is claimed 
by her owner, Quong Sin. It purports 
to be made by her mother, Wang Shi, the 
consideration being $88: 

I write clearly to you that I give this 
girl to you because I am very poor. This 
girl I have borne myself. She is my own 
child. Her name is Tsau Fa. She is seven 
years old this year. She was born at 1 or 2 
o'clock on the 4th day of July. I myself 
asked my relatives, but none were willing 
to care for her. Afterward one go-be- 
tween named Chung Shi took me to a 
woman named Wong Shi. Wong Shi saw 
my girl and promised to give me $88. 
Wong Shi gave the $88 to Chung Shi, and 
Chung Shi took it away. Wong Shi took 
her to her house to use. We three people 
talked the matter over very clearly; not 
because I owed her any money, nor did 
she steal the girl. The go-between did 
not compel me to do it; but I was willing. 

If there is any trouble afterward it is 
clearly understood by the go-between and 
the woman, this girl must follow this 
woman, who has bought her, and she is 
to take care of her until she is larger. 
The mother cannot ask any questions 
about her, and the woman is not answer- 
able to the mother for what may be done 
to the child or what happens to her, 
whether she lives or dies or where she 
puts her. This paper is gotten up by the 
mother herself. 

Quong Sui, twelfth year. 

Wang Shi. 

The above paper is marked with an 
imprint of the thumb as a seal. It is 
written on red paper in deep, black ink, 
and bears the date of Quong Sui, twelfth 
year, which makes it about eleven years 
old. The document is one of four which 
were taken with the girl when she was 
rescued. The girl had been sold four 
times, and in each instance the bills of 
previous sales went with her. When she 
was rescued the owner exhibited these 
bills in order to prove that she belonged 
to him, and they were snatched from his 
hand, and kept with the girl. The thumb- 
mark was imprinted adjoining the signa- 
ture, and indicated that the document 
was done in legal form. The other three 
bills of sale were of similar character, and 
a peculiarity in one of them is that the 
seller claims to be Che mother of the 
girl also. These documents,' together 
with many others, will be laid be- 
fore the committee which comes from 
Washington, should the President take 
action upon the petition, which he un- 
doubtedly will. 



A HOUSEKEEPING SCHOOL. 

The Boston Woman's Industrial and 
Educational Union, during the past year, 
has come in touch with an unusually 
large number of employers and employees, 
and never have the difiS,culties and com- 
plications of the "domestic problem" been 
more apparent. On the one hand, the 
unorganized, unrelated effort of the em- 
ployer to secure domestic ease and com- 
fort — sometimes at the expense of ethics 
and economics; and, on the other hand, a 
tendency on the part of the employees, 
owing to the excessive demand, to control 
wages without regard to efficiency. 

As a first step in the right direction, in 



a matter which is of real moment to every 
woman both wage-earner and w age-giver 
the union asks the cooperation of em- 
ployers toward promoting better relations 
between employers and employees. To 
this end the Domestic Reform League has 
been organized. Its objects are the 
scientific and careful consideration of 
present conditions; the awakening of the 
interest of women in the largest aspect of 
the problem; the recognition by the em- 
ployer that fair conditions should be given 
for faithful service, and by the employee 
that interested and efiScient service must 
be given in exchange for fair wages and 
just conditions; and the further recogni- 
tion by both employer and employee that 
efficiency should be the standard of wages. 
Any woman may become a member of the 
league who is in sympathy with its 
objects. 

As a second step the Union will open a 
"housekeeping school" on the first of 
November. Two houses have been leased, 
and are being arranged and equipped for 
this experiment in model home-making. 
The successful carrying out of the plans 
of the Union in regard to this school 
must depend largely upon the coopera- 
tion of women who recognize its need. 
Several thousand circulars have been sent 
out and subscriptions are received by Mrs. 
Harrington, the treasurer, by mail. 



VASSAE GEADFATES. 

It is reported in a N'ew York news- 
paper that there is an "agitation" among 
graduate students of Vassar, on learning 
that a member of the class of '91 is of 
negro parentage. It is possible that 
young women of liberal culture and 
Christian training might be surprised 
at learning that one of their classmates 
had Italian, or Choctaw, or Spanish 
blood, when they had supposed her to be 
like themselves — of !N'ew York, or Indi- 
ana, or Maine lineage. But a Vassar 
graduate will have a sufficiently broad out- 
look upon the rights of any girl to get 
an education, to make as her comment 
upon such a revelation, "Well, what of 
it?" 



THE ACCIDENT BOX 

When packing the satchel for a journey 
with children, a little ''accident box" 
should not be forgotten. It is well to 
put into this a soft piece of old linen, cas- 
tile soap, and sponge, a box of carbolic 
salve or eosmoline, a small bottle of 
arnica or witch hazel, scissors, and needle 
ready threaded. A child may fall and 
bruise face or hands while on the car or 
boat, and then there is ordinarily a con- 
fusion and worry, the little sufferer wait- 
ing while the nervous mother or nurse 
hunts among the fellow passengers for 
remedies. And on the first arrival in the 
country, the eager children commonly 
rush out and get themselves into some 
difficulty for which this "accident box" 
will provide relief. A small vial of oil 
of peppermint may be added if there is 
any likelihood of toothache, and a bottle 
of blackberry cordial is a safe remedy in 
case of an attack of any phase of what 
mothers usually term "summer com- 
plaint." 
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J. Y. WOMEN'S WOBKrOR PUBLIC HEALTH. 

Another notewortliy. achievement of 
the New York Women's Association, was 
the investigation in 1885, of a district 
Ijetween East Eighty-ninth and East Nine- 
ty-third streets, called "Little Italy," 
wliere'one lady reported eight families 
living in a single room, with their eight 
Ijeds-sach as they were — ranged against 
the walls. Three hundred cows, ill-fed 
and filthy, were confined in the vicinity, 
to provide "pure country milk " for the 
citr. In two years this whole neighbor- 
hood was renovated. 

Some time ago the Association under- 
took the work of exposing the shocking 
condition of stable refuse in the city. 
The /acts which Mrs. Fendler, as chair- 
man of the committee concerned, brought 
to light, seem almost too revolting, to be 
possible in a land which holds that 
"cleanliness is next to godliness." The 
Tomea met such fierce opposition from 
the stablemen that their bill was not ad- 
mitted to the Legislature ; but an ordi- 
nance secured from the Board of Health 
marks one step in advance. A story told 
tyJIayor Strong at the Convention of the 
Lidies' Health Protective Association 
held last spring, amusingly illustrates 
gome results of their efforts. The Mayor 
saw a mail standing at the door of a livery 
stable, complaining of the dirty condition 
of, the place. "If you don't have this 
eleaned: right away," said the man, "I'll 
report you to the Ladies' Health Pro- 
tective Association." "Oh, for God's 
sake, don't!" exclaimed the stable 
keeper. "Come again next week, and 
see. if it isn't clean." — Edith Parker 
Jhmson, in September Forum. 



GEEEN COHN. 



Variety in serving green corn is often 

relished. For com oysters, mix one pint 

of grated corn, the yolk of three eggs, a 

Ettle cayenne pepper, three even table- 

spoonfuls of flour, half a teaspoonful of 

salt, then add the well-beaten whites of 

tie eggs. Put a tablespoonf ul of lard and 

one o! butter in the frying pan, and when 

ht drop by spoonfuls the mixture into 

it When brown, on one side turn and 

; brown on the other. A corn griddle cake 

i Day be made of corn too old to be enjoyed 

I !)oiledon the cob. For two cups of grated 

\ eom allow two-thirds of a cup of flour 

i Wended very smoothly in a little sweet 

: HilJc, one beaten egg, a piece of butter 

; « large as a butternut, salt and pepper 

; Bake in the oven or on the griddle over 

I the fire. 



A WOMAN BOOTBLACK. 

I Miss Lu Verne Hall, one|Of the cleverest 

I JOMg girls in the class of '97 of the East 

I IJenver (Col.) High School, and historian 

I <^her class, who is employed a part of 

\ h time in the reportorial department of 

I lie Times, has opened a bootblacking es- 

I ^liBshment on Sixteenth Street, in order 

I Praise enough money to enter Yassar 

I foliege. How she came to start in this 

i Easiness is thus told by the young woman : 

IiFas thinking hard how I could get 

J^oigh money to go to Yassar. I looked 

^^n. slowly at the foot that was keeping 



time to my thoughts. My shoe needed 
cleaning, and like a flash I saw a way to 
raise money. There is no place in the 
city where a lady may have her shoes 
polished except she sit up on a box in an 
alley as the men do. I never said a 
word to any one, but set to work. I had 
a circular printed and mailed it to every 
club and society woman I could think of. 
Phen I took S70 out of what I had saved 
• rom my newspaper work and bought all 
the equipments for my stand. Then I 
asked tlie salutatorian of our class If she 
would help me. She consented, and now 
she is cashier. Then I spoke to some boys, 
and they were all delighted to come and 
help me. I fixed up my room prettily, 
and there are fresh flowers on the table 
and papers and magazines. 

iS*ow that I am started I have no ex- 
pense, as even the store room is given to 
me free, and I hope to make $300 by Sep- 
tember. I have risked my $70, to be sure, 
but I think I shall get it all back and more. 
I shall be the happiest girl in the world if 
I can go to Yassar this fall, and every 
minute I am not working in the office I 
spend soliciting trade and waiting on 
customers. Of course I shine shoes mv- 
self. 



NEW CENTURY CLUB. 

The New Century Club of Wilmington, 
Del., the first namesake of the great and 
famous iSTew Century Guild of Philadel- 
phia, has now three fine daughters of its 
own, oue in Chester, one in West Chester, 
and the third, a young club in Kennett 
square. The New Century Club was or- 
ganized nine years ago, and to-day its 
membership reaches nearly 500. It is 
especially fortunate in having a fine club- 
house, built after a beautiful old colonial 
design. Its standing committees are 
those on education, philanthropy, club 
classes, and club lectures. This first 
committee is working for compulsory 
education in Delaware, and for the estab- 
lishment of a State normal school. The 
philanthropic department of the club is 
actively engaged in management of the 
Delaware Industrial School for Girls, and 
is also investigating the condition of wage- 
earning women. 



A FARMERS' PICNIC IN IOWA. 

It was a perfect day in August when I 
drove nine miles through the richest 
farming land to attend this annual festi- 
val of farmers, in the commonwealth 
which, perhaps, above all others exercises 
its sovereignty through the tillers of the 
soil. It was a vast assembly that met in 
the beautiful grove to celebrate a bounti- 
ful harvest. 

I was not a little interested in studying 
tliis concourse of citizen rulers, their 
wives and children. They certainly did 
not compare unfavorably with the farm- 
ers of the East, or with the ranchmen of 
the far West; but I had been long enough 
in the State whicli owes its prosperity to 
corn and hogs to observe that some of 
the wives of these farmers had added to 
the inevitable hardship and drudgery 
of their position the feeding of the numer- 
ous swine, the milking of cows, the plant- 
in^r and tending of the garden, to say 
no'thing of occasional calls to act as field- 
hand when an extra man was lacking. 

Consequently I attended this festival 
with the burden of a remonstrance on my 
mind. Imagine my delight when the 



orator of the day, a neighboring editor, 
pictured with power and pathos the 
unconscious selfishness of the farmer in 
accepting, let us say, this unfair division 
of labor in a life partnership, while he 
continues to talk of my farm, my stock, 
my grain, etc. 

Clapping my hands, a number joined 
in the applause; but while the women in 
my vicinity admitted the justice of the 
arraignment, it was evident that most of 
the farmers' wives were too jealous of 
their husbands' reputation to make any 
public demonstration. Let us hope this 
speaker found virtue a sufficient reward 
for his noble gallantry. 

With all the concessions that have been 
made, nowhere have married women their 
just rights in property. Said an Iowa 
farmer to me : "ily wife and I have been 
true yokefellows, pulling evenly all 
the way." "Then," said I, "half the 
handsome property you have accumulated 
belongs to her." Of course the logical 
inference was not conceded. "She has 
her right of dower, and our laws are 
just," was the rejoinder. 

Not until the wife, like other partners, 
has equal voice in the disposition of jointly 
acquired property has she her rights. She 
cannot even use her earnings to educate 
her children. It is conceded that the 
farmer's wife, at least, has earned half of 
the joint accumulations. In return she 
has such food, clothing, and shelter as 
her partner sees fit to give her, and, if he 
die before she does, she has the use of 
one-third of the real estate^ of which her 
husband dies possessed, in lieu of the 
independent ownership of one-half of all 
the property to which she is entitled. And 
yet the majority of men and women are 
actually deluded enough to believe that 
this "right of dower" makes the wife a 
privileged being. 

"Women is so shaller! " 

— Ja/ie M. Slocum in Woman^s Journal. 
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The Philadelphia Woman's Health Pro- 
tective Association has adopted a badge 
composed of a tiny silver broom pinned 
on. two ends of scarlet and gray ribbon, 
the colors of the club. 

The Michigan Federation of Women's 
Clubs has just issued a carefully prepared 
directory of the women's clubs of the 
State. The next annual meeting of the 
Federation will be held in Saginaw, Kov. 
9, 10 and 11. 

Little Clorinda Bedessa, of the Italian 
settlement, recently rescued a man from 
drowning, in the North End Park, Boston. 
She showed great coolness of mind, cour- 
age, and skill in swimming in making the 
rescue, and deserves some expression of 
commendation from the city authorities. 

An effort is being made to have one or 
two women on the Vermont State Board 
of Charities. The subject is to be brought 
before the State Federation of Women's 
Clubs. Surely Yermont, which always 
stands for what is good for the public, 
will not hesitate to appoint women for 
this most important and suitable work. 

The Evening News, of Waltham, Mass., 
recently published by request an anti- 
woman suffrage article and supplemented 
it by an editorial in which it pronounced 
the anti-suffrage movement "a mistake 
and a stumbling block in the march of 
ages." The Wews believes that woman 
suffrage "is a right as inherent as man 
suffrage." 

The woman's department in the coming 
Food Fair, to be held in this city during 
October, is being planned to contribute to 
the interests of housekeepers and home- 
makers. The science of nutrition: plain, 
elaborate and invalid cookery; garnishing 
and serving; marketing and buying sup- 
plies; cleaning and sanitation — will be 
treated by experts. 

Miss Beatrix Hoyt, of the Shinnecock 
Hills Golf Club, has again won the 
women's goLf championship of the United 
States, defeating Miss N. C. Sargent, of 
the Essex Country Club, five up and four 
to play. The match was witnessed by 
nearly eight hundred people, fully a thou- 
sand being at the clubhouse when the 
playing was ended. 

The Massachusetts branch of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, in session re- 
cently in Boston, recommended that addi- 
tional women inspectors be appointed by 
the Governor for the purpose of secur- 
ing a better enforcement of the factory 
laws, and that these women be selected 
from those who have had actual experi- 
ence in factories or workshops, and de- 
pend upon their own efforts for their sup- 
port. 

The TFoman's Journal of this week 
republishes the attractive story ''How 
Peggy Held the Fort," from the Js". Y. 
Independent, This story was in great re- 
quest for public readings. It has a variety 
of interesting news about women, State 
Correspondence, Lady Somerset's Posi- 
tion, The Riflewoman, Home Hints and 
Helps, a paper on Expediency by Warren 
A. Rodman, Through the Subway, Be- 
ginning of an Anarchist, much educa- 
tional matter, etc., and offers a remark- 
able opportunity to subscribers. 



DISFRANCHISED WOMAN VS. DEMOCRACY. 

"The Growth of Caste in the United 
States" is the title of an article by Joseph 
Edgar Chamberlain in The Nineteenth 
Ce.ntury, republished in LittelVs Living 
Age. It calls attention to a survival, or 
rather to a revival, of the aristocratic idea 
in American society. This clear-eyed 
observer is struck by the contrast between 
our political ideal of equality and our 
social ideal of family exclusiveness. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, who did not be- 
long to what called itself "the best 
society" of Boston, said, in 1860, that 
class distinctions were more sharply 
drawn in America than in England. When 
Thackeray visited Boston a generation 
ago, he was the guest of an important 
gentleman of Beacon Street. Desiring to 
hear Theodore Parker, then in the zenith 
of his popularity, he expressed a wish to 
do so. The Beacon Street gentleman, 
greatly surprised at such a proposal to 
disregard the proprieties, made excuse, 
and took his guest to King's Chapel, 
where people of the highest social stand- 
ing could always be found, remarking: 
"I beg of you to remember that Mr. Park- 
er does not belong to our best society." 
This was more than the Englishman could 
stand, and he replied loud enough to be 
heard: "Upon my word I wish I hadn't 
got into good society when I came to Bos- 
ton." 

This incident shows that social exclu- 
siveness exists to-day as a "survival." 
Unfortunately it is growing everywhere. 
The line is sharply drawn to exclude peo- 
ple, even in some cases when the family 
left outside has better blood and breeding 
and more wealth than those inside. Mr. 
Chamberlain says : 

American social classes or castes are 
mainly in a state of formation, but the 
grade commonly recognized as the highest 
social set is probably nearer crystalliza- 
tion than any other. It has long pos- 
sessed certain aids towards the establish- 
ment of a peculiarly exclusive and self- 
renewing circle not possessed by the 
fashionable society of England, which is 
at once aristocratic, national, and dis- 
tinguished. The British aristocracy is 
often reinforced by government appoint- 
ment; the personal arrangements are in 
a sense overseen and sometimes upset by 
influence and authority above and beyond 
it, and it is compelled to recognize the 
public distinction which is always com- 
ing to new people. But in the United 
States there is nothing national about the 
upper grade of society. 

This social exclusiveness is beginning 
to manifest itself not only in JSTew York 
and Boston, in JSTewport and Bar Harbor, 
but also in manufacturing towns like Fall 
River, and in rural communities like those 
of Vermont. Everywhere it is strongest 
among women. 

The social motive openly dominates the 
life of the people. Social rivalries, ambi- 
tions, and appearances absorb a great part 
of their energies and their time, and par- 
ticularly the time and energies of the 
women. It has seemed to me everywhere 
that the women were engaged, all uncon- 
sciously, in an attempt to avenge their 
exclusion from the suffrage, in a republic 
where the suffrage is commonly spoken 
of as "universal," by neuti'alizing or nul- 
lifying, through their powerful influence 
in the family, the supposed equality of 
American institutions. If women could 
turn to a mockery the democratic or 



equal institutions in which they have 
no direct part, and at the same time 
greatly increase the influence and advan- 
tage, in the struggle for existence, of cer- 
tain social elements in which they as 
individuals are powerful, at the expense 
of the mass, they might be held to have 
accomplished a very neat piece of retribu- 
tion for their exclusion from participa- 
tion in political affairs, as well as to have 
proved the unwisdom of that exclusion. 
I hardly suppose that any woman, in her 
social struggles, was ever animated by 
such a motive; but the effect is very much 
as if all women were. If to aggrandize 
the family is to take away something 
from democratic equality, then American 
women must be, whether they intend or 
know it or not, the enemies of the demo- 
cratic idea; for they are mostly engaged 
in an attempt to push their particular 
families along into a position of greater 
relative importance in the community. 

This growth of social artistocracy seems 
to Mr. Chamberlain a serious menace 
to the perpetuity of democratic institu- 
tions. He says: 

Social details of the sort mentioned 
may not appear very important in them- 
selves. They would be of importance 
however, if, taken with other facts, they 
pointed to an eventful triumph of a social 
arrangement founded on caste over a 
democratic impulse which had a highly 
favorable opportunity for its develop- 
ment. In America we concern ourselves 
much more with the "dangerous elements" 
with anarchistic sentiments supposed to 
have been imported into our large cities 
from Europe. We hear much about the 
division of society into two great camps 
of rich and poor, a division supposed to 
rest on legislation which favors the rich, 
but we hear little about the perfectly 
voluntary growth of caste feeling. Yet I 
count this last as really a more important 
matter, because more inveterate in human 
thought, and much further beyond the 
reach of legislation. It is a thing which 
general prosperity does not check, but 
rather stimulates, by bringing a greater 
number of persons within the range of 
social ambitions. The accumulation of 
even a small amount of wealth in a family 
kindles to white heat the desire for pro- 
gression towards the charmed "upper cir- 
cle." And the very people whom we hear 
vaguely lamenting the social stratification 
as contrary to the principles of the Fourth 
of July orations, are every day doing their 
utmost to assist it. 

This spirit of social exclusiveness and 
contempt for political rights and duties 
and responsibilities, which especially 
characterizes the remonstrants against 
woman suffrage, taken in connection with 
the growing disparity of wealth, will 
prove fatal to the republic unless women 
are brought into the government of State 
and nation. Only by republican families 
can a Republican State be perpetuated. 
It is a choice between an advance to 
impartial suffrage irrespective of sex, or 
a retrogression into . class legislation and 
military despotism. 

HBXIiT B. Blackwell. 
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SOMETIME, SOMEWHERE, 
BY ROBERT ERQWNIJTG. 

Unanswered yet? the prayer your lips have 
pleaded 

In agony of heart these many years ? 

Does faith begin to fail? Is hope departing? 

And think yon all in vain those falling 
tears? 

Say not the Father hath not heard your 
prayer; 

Ton shall have your desire sometime, some- 
where. 

Unanswered yet? though when you first 

presented 
TMs one petition at the Father's throne^ 
It seemed you could not wait the time of 

asking, 
So nrgent was your heart to make it known j 
Thongh years have passed since then, do 

not despair. 
The Lord will answer you sometime, some- 
where. 
Unanswered yet I nay, do not say un- 

granted, — 
Perhaps your part is not yet wholly done; 
The work began when j our first prayer was 

uttered, 
And God will finish what he has begun, 
Ifyoa will keep the incense burning there, 
His glory you shall see, sometime, some- 
where. 

Unanswered yet? Faith cannot be un- 
answered; - 

Her feet are firmly planted on the rock; 

Amid the wildest storms she stands un- 
daanted, 

Kor qnails before the loudest thunder shock, 

She knows omnipotence has heard her 
prayer, 

And cries "It shall be done," sometime, 
somewhere. 



PUT THE WOMAN'S JOUKNAL IN COL- 
LEGES. 

TMs is the opening of the college year. 
Bright young men and women are rallying 
by thousands around the college doors. 
These are the hope of the nation, the 
intelligent citizens of to-morrow. Every 
effort should be made to interest them in 
woman suffrage as a current practical 
issue, to afEord them accurate informa- 
tion, and to enlist them in behalf of jus- 
tice and right. Will suffragists help ns 
ia this work of far-reaching influence? 
The Woman's Journal will be furnished 
to college reading-rooms at half price, 
S1.25 per year. Let there be a fund 
started and raised for this purpose. Dona- 
tions will be acknowledged in these col- 
iimns, and the list of colleges benefited 
^ill be given. Who will give first? 



CIRCULATE THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

Our readers will thank us for calling 
upon them to help circulate the Woman's 
Journal. 

During the next three months most peo- 
ple decide what papers they will take dur- 
ing the coming year. Will not our old 
subscribers, each and all, make an effort to 
double or treble the number of subscri- 
bers to the Woman's Journal? 

For twenty-seven years, at an annual 
loss to its editors and proprietors, the 
Woman's Journal has given every week 
the most complete possible summary of 
what women are doing to "make the world 
better" in every department of human 
activity. Especially it has given the news 
of the woman suffrage movement. Had 
its value been more thoroughly appreci- 
ated its work might have been ten times 
as effective by a circulation ten times as 
large. In view of the labor and money 
expended it seems a pity that a wider circle 
of readers should not be secured. 

In 1872, twenty-five years ago, Lucy 
Stone made the following appeal, under 
the above heading. Being dead, she yet 
speaketh. h. b. b. 

"We remind our old subscribers, staunch 
friends of woman suffrage, that the price 
of the Journal is §2.50 to all except new 
subscribers, or §2 to such old subscribers 
as send us their names in clubs of ten. 
We reduce the price to new subscribers 
(§1.50 the first year on trial), as an in- 
ducement to them to make acquaintance 
with our principles, in the hope that they 
will continue to be subscribers until the 
political and legal equality of women is 
secure. 

"Our old subscribers will accept this 
statement, we are sure, in the same spirit 
in which we make it, and will act accord- 
ingly. It is their interest, as it is ours, to 
have the needed information concerning 
our common cause spread far and wide. 
To do this there must be no diminution of 
our supplies, but a large extension of our 
subscription list. 

"Every reader of our paper is kept in- 
formed of the progress cf -the cause all 
over the country, and is thereby better 
able to cooperate with other workers, and 
so to hasten the day we all wait for. 

"It is then the duty, as it should be the 
pleasure of every friend of woman suf- 
frage, when renewing the subscription to 
this paper, to bring other new names of 
subscribers if possible, who shall lend their 
papers to those who are not ready to take 
it, and who, having read, will remail 
them to others, thus perpetually widening 
the circle of influence and light. Kow is 
the time to do it. Lucy Stoite." 



Miss C. A. Teal, of-Brooklyn, has been 
appointed the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle organizer for the ap- 
proaching year. 

Miss Emma C. Sickels has been com- 
missioned by Governor Tanner, of Illinois, 
a delegate to the meeting of the Farmers' 
J^ational Congress for 1897 to 189S, to 
represent the Domestic Science Associa- 
tion, of which she is president. 

Miss Lombroso, the daughter of the 
Italian professor, has written a volume, 
the title of which is "On the Happiness 
of Women." The lady has made a 
study of a hundred women, married and 
unmarried, and comes to the conclusion 
that women generally are happier than 
men. There are two phases in women's 
lives the lady believes she has deter- 
mined — one is that love-making and ma- 
ternity are the essential and decisive 
elements of happiness; the other is that 
moderate means are more conducive to 
happiness than riches. 

Mes. L. H. Higgins, of 21 Hastings 
Street, West Roxbury, is taking subscrip- 
tion for Mrs. Mary A. Livermore's autobi- 
ography, entitled "The Story of My Life, 
or The Sunshine and Shadow of Seventy 
Tears." This interesting book, just issued, 
is an octavo of 730 pages, and is sold only 
by subscription. It cannot be found in 
bookstores. Mrs. Higgins will deliver it 
to subscribers on orders sent to her by 
mail as above; in plain cloth; with 122 fine 
engravings, in extra cloth; or in half 
morocco. 

Mes. Jenkie Mooee, who recently res- 
cued William Farley from drowning off 
the Iron Pier at Coney Island, K". Y., has 
a record as a life-saver. She possesses a 
gold medal presented to her for bravely 
rescuing a woman from drowning at 
Charleston, S. C, in 1890. She also saved 
the life of Miss Sophie Sprockett, whose 
boat was capsized off Augusta, Ga. Cap- ' 
tain Doherty, of the Coney Island Life 
Saving Society, has made her an honorary 
member of the society, and will ask the 
State society to present a medal to her. 

Miss I. Alexandeb, of San Francisco, 
is a well-known Christian worker from 
Toronto, Canada, where she is looked 
upon with love and respect by hundreds 
whom she was the means of helping. Her 
object now is to -get all churches inter- 
ested in a non-sectarian hospital for indi- 
gent Chinese, and when this is established 
there will be no excuse for the continu- 
ance of the present dens which are called 
hospitals that are a disgrace to the city. 
Miss Alexander will visit the various 
Christian societies in the city and en- 
deavor to get them to take action, and 
hopes to have the hospital started and 
maintained by the churches. She will 
give her time to it, and is seeking no place 
of profit. 
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IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 
CALL I. W. S. A. CONVEN-TION. 

The tTventy-sixth annual meeting of the 
Iowa Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Des Moines the 13th, lith, and 15th 
of October, 1897. 

Adelaide Ballard, Pres. 

Kathaeine M. Peirce, Eec. Sec. 



IOWA SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN. 

Iowa is being stirred from centre to 
circumference by suffrage speakers, State 
and national. In a letter dated Des 
Moines, Sept. 5, our valued friend and 
co-worker, Margaret W. Campbell, says: 

During the past six months I have my- 
self visited ten counties, held thirteen 
parlor meetings, and nine meetings in 
churches and halls. I spoke at the Old 
Settlers' Picnic in Warren County to a 
very large crowd. The invitation was 
secured by the efforts of Mrs. Mary J. 
CoggeshalL In six of the counties where 
I held parlor meetings, the national 
workers had already held conventions and 
had raised all the money by collections 
^and pledges that it was possible to get 
from the people; hence I could not ask for 
money. I visited Ottumwa by invitation 
of the local club. Five parlor meetings 
vrere held there, and they gave me nearly 
enough to pay travelling expenses. My 
last six meetings have been held in Polk 
County, in small towns where work was 
much needed. There may be a few more 
small towns in the county that will 
arrange for me; if so, I shall go and speak 
for them. The National-American speak- 
ers are again in our State after a rest of 
about a month. I visited six counties in 
which they had organized county and 
local clubs In two of the six there were 
local clubs before they went there, and in 
these two, efforts were being made to 
extend the work beyond the county seat. 
If we could have a lieadquarters here in 
Des Moines, and the work carried on from 
this centre instead of from the office in 
New York, it would be better. As it is, 
it seems too much like doing things at 
arms' length. Mrs. Catt, Miss Hay, Miss 
Gregg, Miss Monre, and, I believe, Mrs. 
Johns, are to be here at the State Con- 
vention, and will advise our Iowa women 
how to work. Such instruction is needed. 



ism, and will establish a reign of peace. 
Liberty, equality, and fraternity can only 
be established by the combined activities 
of men and women. 

Henrt B. Blackwell. 



JINGOISM VS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

At a great meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation in Toronto last week, Hon. James 
Bryce, M. P., defined Jingoism as bearing 
the same relation to true patriotism as 
vinegar bears to wine. He said : 

Beyond all these querulous and quarrel- 
some voices there stands in Great Britain 
—there stands, I am no less sure, in the 
United States also — the great solid, sensi- 
ble mass of tlie nation, which desires 
peace and tranquillity, which desires to 
attend to its business, and desires not to 
have it disturbed or shaken by rumors of 
wars; the great mass, which desires to 
fear God and honor the sovereign, whether 
the sovereign be called a queen or a presi- 
dent. 

Jingoism is the most dangerous foe of 
woman's rights. Militarism in all its 
forms is the parent of standing armies, 
national debts, class legislation, sex 
aristocracy, prostitution and poverty. 
War is the enemy of women, and the 
destroyer of homes. And because women, 
as a class, are less belligerent than men, 
and more interested than men in keeping 
the peace, therefore coeducation and 
woman suffrage will put an end to Jingo- 



TO WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

The legal status of women, especially in 
regard to their personal property rights, 
has become an essential subject for study 
and discussion in women's clubs, whether 
suffrage, civic or literary. In this State, 
the work entitled "The Daw of Married 
Women in Massachusetts," by George A. 
O. Ernst, is an invaluable aid and a stand- 
ard authority. The book sells for $2. 
We offer this work free, as a premium, 
to any person who before Nov. 1 will send 
us three new subscribers to the Woman's 
Journal at $1.50 each, or two new sub- 
scribers at $1.50 each and two renewals 
of old subscriptions at $2.50 each. 



Twenty -five Bulgarian women are study- 
ing medicine at the Faculty of Nancy in 
France. 

The medical department of the Illinois 
State University has decided to open its 
doors to women. 

The Countess of Aberdeen will con- 
tribute an article on "Woman's Place and 
Work in Canada," to a new encyclopedia 
of Canada, edited by J. Cantell Hopkins. 

Professor Putnam, with some discov- 
eries of stone implements as examples, 
urges that man is as old on this continent 
as in Europe. He is inclined to place the 
first traces of man on the continent at the 
fringe of the glacial period. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Woman's Auxiliary to the Eleeley League, 
held in Minneapolis, Minn., Mrs. W. L, 
Dutcher, of Stillwater, Minn., was re- 
elected president, and Mrs. Ida B. Cole, 
of West Chicago, corresponding secretary. 

A favorable reception by the dow- 
ager Empress of China of the Chinese 
New Testament, given her in the name of 
the Protestant Christian women of China, 
has suggested to the agents of the Bible 
societies in Japan a similar gift to the 
Emperor. 

The readings given lately by the 
daughter of the late Eugene Field, from 
liis writings, proved so popular and 
successful that she is to enter in o the 
same work more extensively next winter 
under the management of one of the Bid- 
path agencies. 

The thirty-first anniversary of the Uni- 
versalist Peace Union was held at the 
Peace Temple in the grove at Mystic, 
Conn., at 10.30, Wednesday morning. 
This society is for radical peace. It 
stands for those principles which make 
peace possible and desirable. 

The directors of the Astronomical So- 
ciety of the Pacific have formally ac- 
cepted the foundation and endowment of 
the gold medal by Miss Catherine Wolfe 
Bruce, of New York City, to be awarded 
not oftener than once a year by the so- 
ciety "for distinguished services to as- 
tronomy." 



HOME HINTS AND HELPS. 

One of the nicest presents given to a 
bride was a manuscript cook-book begun 
by her mother, made to order at a blank 
book-maker's. It is divided into sections, 
headed "Soups, Fish, Roasts, Desserts, 
etc.," the number of pages varying ac- 
cording to necessity. The volume will be 
a souvenir of home. Each division was 
begun by one or more recipes in the 
mother's handwriting, tried and proved 
good in the family kitchen. At the close 
of the book were housewifely hints, 
echoes of motherly counsel. The young 
bride's eyes filled as she studied the book, 
for none of her favorite dishes had been 
forgotten, even the recipes for candies 
that had been made in the dear home 
kitchen were faithfully chronicled. 

Pears are now plentiful and cheap. The 
following is a nice way to serve them: 

Wash, but do not pare the fruit; leave 
the stem, but carefully remove the 
blossom end. Pack a dozen pears in a 
large pudding dish, pour a large cup of 
water in the bottom, cover with another 
dish and bake in moderate oven until 
tender. When done put in a warm bowl, 
and cover to keep hot while the juice is 
poured into a saucepan and simmered 
with a small cup of sugar and the juice 
and yellow rind only of half a lemon. 
This syrup is to be strained over the hot 
pears, and when cool these are to be 
placed stem up in a glass dish with the 
syrup surrounding them. 

"Lace dresses are the latest thing," 
says a fashion authority. Black lace over 
white silk is being revived, even for girls, 
though the combination should be the ex- 
clusive right of gray hair. Black lace 
over black silk, however, will be the 
special wear, and since the fashion has 
been revived so late, it will be run into 
afternoon and reception use this winter. 
All-over nets will be used rather than lace 
by many, but those who have or can 
afford lace will use it. 

Some of the new fall importations of 
house gowns have a double sleeve, a 
sheath sleeve underneath and over this a 
full one hanging loosely down. It is 
prognosticated that this is but the enter- 
ing wedge for a revival of the dainty lace 
and mull undersleeve of ante-bellum days. 

If you want to modernizo the large leg- 
o' -mutton sleeve of last summer's gown, 
tack the fullness up to the shoulder in the 
centre to form a butterfly putf, and finish 
with a rosette or bow of ribbon or a strip 
of inserting pointed at the end to hide 
the tacking. This added decoration is 
only a little fancy touch, and is not a 
necessity, as the tack can be done so 
neatly that it will hardly show. 

Florence M. ADKINS0^^ v 



The Prohibitionists of Massachusetts 
met on Wednesday, Sept. 8, in Association 
Hall, Boston, and nominated for Governor, 
Prof. J. Bascom. - 

The convention was made up of men 
and women. The Prohibition Party of 
Massachusetts is a party of men and 
women on a woman suffrage platform. 

The platform declares: 

We believe that educational qualifications 
and not sex should be the test of the elective 
franchise. 
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WOELD'S WOMAN'S TEMPERANCE UNION. 

The Fourth Biennial Convention of the 
\7orld's W. C. T. U. will meet on Satur- 
day, Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, Oct. 
23, 24, 25, 26, 1897, in Toronto, Canada. 

The Dominion and Toronto W. C. T. 
U.'s are making extensive arrangements 
for meetings. The churches, city authori- 
ties, temperance, and philanthropic or- 
ganizations are also giving assistance. 

Officers of countries and superintend- 
ents of departments are reminded that 
reports will form an important feature of 
the Convention. 

Eeduced railway rates to delegates. 

Agnes E. Slack, Sec. World's W.C.T.U. 
iJipiey, Derbyshire, England. 



THE COLOfiED WOMEN OF AMERICA. 

The National Association of Colored 
TTomen, the organization started in Bos- 
ton by the Woman's Era Club of this city 
in July, 1895, will hold its second annual 
convention in Nashville, Tenn., Sept. 15, 
16 and IT. 

This federation of clubs has grown to 
immense proportions since its birth. It 
now consists of more than 200 clubs, 
nearly every State in the Union, includ- 
ing Xew Mexico, being represented in it. 
The first annual gathering was held at 
Washington, D. C, last summer, and was 
welcomed to that .city by the commis- 
sioner of the district in a hearty and 
cordial speech, to which the Era Club's 
president responded. 

The association goes this year to Xash- 
lille by invitation extended it by the 
mayor, aldermen and board of trade of 
that city. The invitation was sent while 
a congress of ladies was being held in 
Atlanta during the Exposition, and was 
cordially expressed and signed by the 
mayor and individual members of the 
hodies named. Delegates from all over 
this country and the British dominions 
are preparing to go. 



TWO WESTERN INVENTORS. 

Miss Jennie Wertheimer, a Cincinnati 
girl, recently sold an invention to a New 
' York firm for $25,000, spot cash. Three 
years ago she bit upon a scheme of com- 
mercial paper, which would effectually ex- 
clude all possibility of raising amounts on 
checks, forging names or otherwise tam- 
pering with its face value. The principal 
feature of her invention lies in the form 
and make-up of the draft or check. From 
the top of the note to the name in favor of 
whom the amount is made out, the paper 
material is of usual thickness, but from 
just below the name, the paper gradually 
tapers until it becomes thin and trans- 
parent as tissue paper. At the same time 
the paper preserves its strength and dura- 
bility. It is as tough at the tissue end as 
at the top. Now, if the amount has been 
raised— if any changes have been made 
from the original draft, or if any chemicals 
have been used, this will be shown imme- 
diately by holding it up against the light 
from the other side. This simple device 
was recognized as being of such great 
practical value that several good offers 
iFere made for it. 

Another invention, which promises to 



he of even greater value is a fire-proof 
enamel, discovered by a Chicago woman, 
Mrs. Frances Shaw, of Irving Park. Her 
invention is being subjected to chemical 
tests by experts, and if it proves to possess 
the qualities claimed for it, modern fire- 
proofing methods will be revolutionized. 



WOMEN'S CLUBS, AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Women's Home Industry Club of 
Dallas, Tex., has been organized in be- 
half of Texas industries, and through 
the manufacturers, to secure employment 
for men and women. The president, Mrs. 
Barnett Gibbs, said at a recent meeting: 

AYe can help along our community by 
refusing to spend our pin money and 
household allowances with business men 
who don't help along home industries, 
and this will do more good than sentimen- 
tal slumming. I honestly believe that a 
congress of Texas women, each deter- 
mined through cooperation to help her 
neighborhood and her State, would do 
more for Texas than a congress of politi- 
cians. When we know of a make of 
Texas goods that is satisfactory, go from 
one stoi'e to another until you find it. 
While we are increasing our membership 
this fall, we might find out how many 
women in Dallas have a little uninvested 
money, and see what we could do toward 
getting a woollen mill started in Dallas 
that would pay dividends. A large num- 
ber of women in the East have dividend- 
paying stocks in Eastern mills, and why 
should we not do so in Dallas? 

This idea of encouraging home indus- 
tries is rapidly growing in Texas, and 
Women's Home Industry Clubs are organ- 
izing in different parts of the State. A 
special day at the State Fair will be de- 
voted to the subject, under the manage- 
ment of the Dallas Club. 

A new club has been organized in New 
Orleans, Mrs. H. L. Behrens, president. 
It is called the Lillian Whiting Club, for 
the well-known Boston journalist, whose 
letters have been a literary feature of the 
New Orleans Sunday Times-Democrat for 
many years. 

The Working Girls' Vacation Society of 
New York, organized fourteen years ago, 
has grown to be a strong organization, and 
contl-ols seven houses or homes, wherein 
its members find rest and recreation. Its 
privileges are extended to all respectable 
unmarried working girls who have satis- 
factory recommendations, and whose need 
of a v'^sication has been certified to by a 
physician. To each it gives a two weeks' 
vacation in the country, with fares and 
board, for $1.50 a week. It also pays the 
fares of such girls when they desire to 
spend their vacation with friends in the 
countrv, and also provides day excursions 
to Glen Island. During the summer it 
o-ives vacations to about 700 girls, sends 
Sbout 100 into the country to see their 
friends, and issues about 7,000 tickets to 
Glen Island. Two of its homes have been 
secured through the -Yacation fund," 
fathered from year to year by the New 
York Outlook. Two other homes, known 
as Uplands and Hill Crest, were opened 
this summer at Santa Clara village, far up 
in the Adirondack Mountains. Both were 
designed, built, and presented to the 
Vacation Society by Mr. George E Dodge, 
of New York. HiU Crest is intended espe- 
cially for girls suffering from throat 



trouble or consumption in early and cura- 
ble stages, and will be kept open for them 
throughout the year. It is provided with 
a resident physician, a trained nurse and 
a medical cabinet. In this way the in- 
mates will enjoy the benefit of medical 
advice, careful diet and nursing, as well 
as beautiful scenery, fresh air and pure 
water. Uplands is in charge of Miss Hen- 
drjck, and Miss Herring is matron of Hill 
Crest. Both have been educated as trained 
nurses, and are young women with a 
strong personal interest in the girls in 
their charge. 

Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, president of 
the General Federation of Women's Clubs 
in the United States, will contribute to 
the October National Magazine a strong 
article on "Women in Finance." 

Mrs. Dora S. Goodwin, corresponding 
secretary of the Haverhill Woman's Liter- 
ary Union, has come out in the Haverhill 
Gazefie, in which paper she conducts a 
bright club column, with a "slate" for the 
biennial convention in Denver next June, 
and she nominates: "For president, Mrs. 
Alice Ives Breed, of Lynn; for vice- 
president, Mrs. T. B. Piatt, of Denver." 

Mrs. C. H. Gushing, the woman suffrage 
worker whose death was recently noted in 
the Woman's Journal, was an active 
club woman. As president of the Social 
Science Club of Leavenworth — a body of 
prominent women incorpoi'ated in May, 
1881— she brought it to a state of excel- 
lence by a far-seeing ability that made it 
one of the foremost women's clubs of the 
West. It wielded an influence much like 
that of Sorosis, and its name, changed in 
1890 to the Social Science Federation, has 
become a power in the State of Kansas. 

F. M. A. 



OLIYE THOENE MILLER'S BIRD TALKS. 

Editor Woman's Column: 

Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, of 628 Han- 
cock Street, Brooklyn, has just completed 
a series of bird talks in the country homes 
of Sands Point, L. L My pleasure in 
this presentation, and the letter on Bird 
Study from Miss Willard in your issue of 
Aug. 21, as well as more in that of Aug. 
28, reminds me that to stand for the in- 
telligent protection of birds is a philan- 
thropy especially obligatory upon women. 
We are declared to be the great despoilers 
of the bird kingdom through our inordi- 
nate love of feathered finery. Knowing 
what we do to-day of the humane trend 
of the womanly heart, we cannot doubt 
that wherever it is shown that such grat- 
ification of vanity deprives us of the 
choicest blessings that wing their way 
over woods and fields, women will largely 
abandon the market which supplies such 
demand; and in no pleasanter way can 
this gospel be spread than in listening to 
these delightful talks in bird lore. 

It may interest bird lovers to know 
that she will go to San Francisco in Feb- 
ruary and return in April, coming back, 
in a way, with the birds themselves. 
Clubs which lie upon her route, may like 
to avail themselves of this rare opportu- 
nity to arrest her on her journey and par- 
take of her wisdom. 

Makiaka W. Chapman. 
Sands Point, L. L, Sept. 8, 1897. 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Miss M. Evans, of New Orleans, who 
has edited and published for several years 
a magazine called Men and Matters, is a 
bright woman who through her per- 
sistence and energy has recently per- 
formed a public service for her State. It 
was greatly desired that Louisiana should 
be fittingly represented at the Tennessee 
Centennial; but, owing to the spring 
floods and drouths and the financial de- 
pression, the commission appointed for 
the purpose failed to accomplish anything. 
Then Miss Evans undertook to do some- 
thing. She enlisted co-workers, and, with- 
out State aid, built a pavilion which has 
been the only Louisiana headquarters at 
the Exposition, Nest, she asked the 
director-general to appoint a Louisiana 
day, which he did. The day was most 
charmingly and enthusiastically cele- 
brated. Miss Evans gave a reception in 
her pavilion to the Governor of Louisiana 
and the famous "old guard." The hos- 
pitality of the Woman's Building was 
graciously extended, and there were 
flowers and music and dinners to com- 
plete one of the most delightful days of 
the summer, all because of the enterprise 
of one New Orleans press woman. 

The press women of Louisiana are 
generously recognized by their brothers 
of the ''Fourth Estate." At the annual 
meeting of the New Orleans Press Club, 
recently held, it was voted to admit 
women to membership. Speaking of this, 
the daily Picayune says; 

The women engaged on the newspapers 
in New Orleans are perhaps not the least 
among the great body of workers, and it 
was a gracious recognition of their worth 
to accord them membership in the great 
newspaper league. It is said that the 
New Orleans Press Club is the first in the 
country to admit women to membership; 
the act was characteristic of the well 
known chivalry of our Southern craft. 
The newspaper women of New Orleans 
certainly appreciate the compliment ex- 
tended, and in the press club, as on the 
press, will give of their best for its suc- 
cess and development. 

The motto of the Michigan Woman's 
Press Association is, "Let us as women 
learn to put down self and work for a 
cause." Its flower is the field daisy, em- 
blematical of many rays or individual- 
ities converging to one centre. At the 
annual meeting, recently held at Grand 
Rapids, "The Educational Possibilities of 
the Country Weekly" was the practical 
subject of one of several interesting and 
spirited discussions. Mrs. M. E. C. Bates 
is president of the association, and Mrs. 
Mary K. Buck is corresponding secretary, 
both of Traverse City. The Interchange, 
published monthly except during August 
and September, is the official organ of the 
Woman's Press Association and of the 
State Federation of Women's Clubs, and 
it is so well sustained by the members of 
these organizations that it is self-sup- 
porting. Mrs. Belle M. Perry, of Char- 
lotte, is editor, and Mrs. Eva B. Giles, of 
Battle Creek, is associate editor. Mrs. 
Perry also conducts a woman's depart- 
ment in her husband's paper, the Charlotte 
Tribune, and Mrs. Giles is on the staff of 
the Good Health publishing company. 

The Iowa Woman^s Standard, says that 



the Political Equality Club at Schaller has 
a membership of thirty-six men and 
women. They have secured a column in 
one of their papers, and in addition to the 
study of political science have founded an 
Audubon society for the protection of the 
birds. This club is doing splendid work. 
They have adopted as the motto of their 
club the last words of dear Lucy Stone, 
"Make the world better." 

Next Tuesday, Sept. 14, will be Wo- 
man's Day at the State Fair. There will 
be distinctive exercises conducted by the 
members of the different women's organ- 
izations, in which the Iowa W. S. A. will 
have a share. Visitors will be welcomed 
at the Suffrage Cottage on the grounds. 

Mrs. Laura M. Johns has been quite ill 
at her home in Salina, If her health will 
permit, she will go to Iowa in September 
to assist the national association in the 
active campaign going on there. She has 
promised to give Kansas two weeks' work 
on her return. F. sr. A. 



MEN AS KITCHEN MAIDS. 

It is an interesting development of the 
woman suffrage agitation that Miss Alice 
Stone Blackwell, editor of the Woman's 
JouBNAL, Boston, is devoting a good deal 
of her time and attention to finding situa- 
tions for men as kitchen-maids. She says 
that the chief difficulty she meets in the 
way of getting housework for her proteges 
to do is the conservatism of women. In 
her experience there are always more 
young men willing to take domestic ser- 
vice than there are Tankee housewives 
willing to give them a trial. She affirms 
that it is as hard to convince some women 
that men can do housework as it is to con- 
vince some men that a woman can be a 
principal of a public school. But, she 
continues, the women who venture Tipon 
the new departure are sometimes reward- 
ed by finding in it a perfect solution of 
the vexed "domestic problem." Mrs, Isa- 
bel C. Barrows, who is one of the innova- 
tors, proclaims that the young man now 
doing her housework is the best help she 
has had in thirty years. The man giving 
such distinguished satisfaction is a col- 
lege graduate, who finds his education 
most useful in the kitchen. 

It may be necessary to explain that Miss 
Blackwell and Mrs. Barrows are giving 
themselves, heart and soul, to the task of 
finding employment for Armenian refu- 
gees. These refugees are almost all men, 
and, when unable to find work in their 
trades or professions, they have, in many 
cases, shown their willingness to take any 
work they can get by going out to service. 
Miss Blackwell says that during the last 
eight months between 100 and 200 Arme- 
nians have gone to situations through 
her assistance, many of them to do house- 
work, and that she has yet to receive the 
first complaint from any employer of dis- 
honesty or any serious misconduct, even 
in the case of those who proved unsuited 
to the work and had to be sent back. 
From which appears the good sense of 
some numbers of Armenians, as well as 
the opportunity open to men, harassed by 
the competition of women, of carrying 
the war into the enemy's country by 
pressing into occupations monopolized by 
\ women. — I^ew York Tribune. 



Mr. Fred. L. Cairns, of Burlington, Vt., 
has received from a relative in Cuba a 
letter, enclosing a clipping from La Lucha, 
of Havana, the official organ of the Span- 
ish Government, as follows: 

The Estruch column brought to town 
from Cayajobas, in a cart, ten children of 
both sexes, who were found wandering 
in the woods near a deserted village which 
had been destroyed by the insurgents. 
A sergeant offered these poor little 
wretches at public auction in the Plaza 
of Artemisa, as, the military commander 
being absent, the civil authorities refused 
to take charge of them. Customers were 
soon found. Among them were several 
women of bad character, who purchased 
two young girls, and a notorious libertine 
purchased the oldest one of the lot, a 
handsome girl of fourteen years. 

When such a transaction is, admitted by 
the official organ of the Spanish author- 
ities, what must be the horrors per- 
petrated which escape publication? 

Miss Maeia Louise Pool is one of the 
small band of New England women writers 
who in the past few years have done so 
much strong and original work. Her first 
novel, "Roweny in Boston," showed skil- 
ful handling, and its local coloring made 
it a story of unusual interest. Miss Pool 
was born in Rockland, Mass. Nearly all 
her life she has passed in New England, 
and she has acquired, through close ob- 
servation, familiarity with the varied 
types of New England character which 
she has introduced in her stories. Several 
visits in the South and among the Caro- 
lina mountains gave her material for 
"Dally" and other successful novels. Miss 
Pool's latest story, "The Red Bridge 
Neighborhood," now running as a serial 
in Harper^ s Bazar, is strong in plot, and is 
marked by dramatic episodes. 

Miss Mary Frances PEiECE,of Weston, 
Mass., who has charge of the public rec- 
ords of that town, and is doing excellent 
and commendable work to preserve and 
enrich them, says, in her report to the 
selectmen: "I should be glad if the pres- 
ent owners would send me word of any 
cellar-holes that are or have been on their 
estates, and any facts or traditions about 
them. We are already a generation too 
late in our work, but much may yet be 
done." It is pleasant to see this tendency 
to gather the stories and traditions of the 
cellar-holes. The historian of Weston is 
helped in locating the people who lived 
in the town in the last century by an 
existing copy of the direct tax-list of 1798, 
levied by the United States Government, 
which gives the name and owner and 
occupant of every house in the town in 
that year. Taken in connection with a 
map made in 1794-96, it helps to locate 
the greater part of the inhabitants living 
at the end of the eighteenth century. 



TEN STOKIES FOR TEN CENTS. 

Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the Woman^s Jour- 
nal, each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address Woman''s Journal, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
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WHAT EACH DAY WILLS. 

Wouldst thou fashion for thyself a seemlv 
life? 

Then fret not over what is past and. gone : 

And 'spite of all thoxi mayest have lost "be- 
hind, 

Yet act as if thy life Avere just begun ; 

"WTiat each day wills, enough for thee to 
know; 

"What each day wills the day itself will tell! 

Do thine own task, and. he therewith con- 
tent; 

"What others do, that shalt thou fairly judge ; 

Be sure that thou no brother-mortal hate, 

Then all besides leave to the master Power. 

— Goethe. 

■ *-^ 

IOWA ORGANIZING. 

In Iowa the National-American Organi- 
zation Committee is again at work. It is 
not impossible that before snow fiies 
every county in the State will be organ- 
ized. Suffragists of Southern Iowa, now 
is your golden opportunity; make the 
most of it! County presidents in the 
north half of the State are at work, organ- 
izing clubs in the smaller towns of their 
respective counties; and so the good work 
goes grandly on. It is not impossible that 
Miss Anthony's dream of precinct organi- 
zation may first become a reality in Iowa. 

The law granting limited suilrage to the 
women of Iowa is as follows: 

That in any election hereafter held in 
any city, incorporated town, or school dis- 
tiict, for the purpose of issuing any bonds 
for municipal or school purposes, or for 
the purpose of borrowing money, or for 
the purpose of increasing tiie tax levy, 
the right of any citizen to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged on account of sex. 
and women may vote at such elections 
the same as men, under tlie same restric- 
tions and qualifications. 



AN ILLOGICAL SUFFRAGIST. 

Hon. Thomas Dunn English, Congress- 
man from New Jersey, and author of 
"Ben Bolt," a song popular years ago, has 
written to Dr. Mary Hussey, of Orange, 
N. J., that he will not vote for the school 
suffrage amendment pending in that Sta e 
because it is "but a half-way mode of 
promoting some desired reforms." 

I am in favor of extending to all per- 
sons, male or female, who perform the 
duties of citizenship, the right of suffrage. 
Every able-bodied woman between the 
ages of eighteen and forty-five should be 
compelled to bear arms when necessary, 
and all women over twenty-one called on 
as part of the posse comitatus to prevent 



breaches of the peace and restore crood 
order; to serve upon the police and at 
flres, and to perform all other things nec- 
essary for the good of the communitv now 
required of men. 

Duties should involve rights, and every 
man or woman over twenty-one who per- 
forms, or is liable to perform them, should 
possess the right of voting at any and all 
elections, whether municipal, State or 
Federal. At the same time all special 
courtesy now accorded to the female sex 
should be absolutely withheld in order to 
promote a perfect equality. 

This is the old familiar objection, "vv'om- 
en sha'n't vote because they can't fight," in 
a new form. 

Mr. English, in requiring women to 
bear arms, and serve as policemen and 
firemen, as qualifications for exercising 
their right of suffrage, is not logical. Be- 
cause women ought to have the whole, he 
will not vote to give them a part. Men 
are not required to act as soldiers, or 
jurors, or policemen, as qualifications for 
voting. Indeed, a considerable propor- 
tion of male voters^ on account of age, 
physical infirmity, or engrossing occupa- 
tions, are expressly exempted from such 
services. So long as there are men better 
qualified than women for such special 
duties, women voters should also be ex- 
empted. Men and women ought to vote 
because they are interested in good gov- 
ernment and have to pay taxes for its sup- 
port. As for courtesies, voting women 
will receive more courtesies than ever 
before. Hexuy B. Blackwelt.. 



PEACE OF MIND. 



The one most precious and priceless 
possession on earcli is peace of mind. It 
is the mental capital out of which all 
worthy work springs. It is the first and 
the one indispeusable condition of any 
achievement worth the name. And when 
one comes to think of it, his peace of 
mind is seldom invaded by others, but 
instead by his own moods, his own trains 
of reflection. Life should be radiant, 
abounding, serene, with the positive 
serenity of high purpose and noble ex- 
hilaration, not the mere passive repose or 
even inertia that is sometimes mistaken 
for serenity. Serenity is the state of 
abounding purpose, of generous enthu- 
siasm, of the continual outgoing; not at all 
of passivity, or of brooding over one's 
real or imaginary tTials.— Lilian Whiting. 



THE W. C. T. U. NATIONAL CONVENTION. 

Buffalo preparations for the National 
Convention are progressing rapidly. The 
Committee is composed of 120 ladies, 
twenty-one of whom are chairmen. All 
are working with' great interest for this 
crreat gathering. The Music Hall Com- 
mittee, under the management of Mrs. 
Frances W. Cooper, 77 Hodge Avenue, are 
in receipt of many applications for seats 
from everv State in the Union. Many 



have already been sold at $1 a piece. All 
boxes are sold. 

The 600 delegates from every State and 
Territory will occupy the front seats in 
Music Hall; they will represent one of the 
largest bodies of organized effort in the 
world. They are selected from the most 
intelligent and influential women in the 
land. The forty departments of work, 
each National in its scope, with State and 
county subdivisions each under the con- 
trol of the National officers and superin- 
tendents; each having for her staff the 
State officers, and they in turn the county 
ofScials of their State and Territory. Each 
of these will hold daily department meet- 
ings independent and outside of the great 
mass meetings at Music Hall. 

WOMEN IN THE N. Y. POST-OFFICE. 

The appointment of women to places in 
the New York post-oifice is of compara- 
tively recent date, says the N. Y. Tribune. 
The first woman was appointed by Post- 
master Pearson, and she was supremely 
alone until the advent of Postmaster Van 
Cott, who evidently believes in woman's 
work, for during his first term of office, in 
1S91, he appointed eighteen other women. 
These applicants are obliged to pass the 
Civil Service examination — even those 
who sell postage stamps — and the result 
is said to be a remarkably good showing 
as to their mental qualifications. 

They are distributed throughout the 
different departments. There are eight 
in the money order department, four in 
the inquiry department, two in the mail 
inspection aad rating department, who 
examine and classify the mails; one in the 
office of the second assistant postmaster, 
one acts as record clerk, two as stamp 
clerks, and one is in the Civil Service 
Department. 

The work of these women is declared 
by the officials to be excellent in every re- 
spect, comparing favorably with that of 
the men. The average salary is $800 a 
year. 

The Atlantic Monthly will be forty 
years old in October, and its editors will 
issue a special anniversary number. Only 
three of the contributors to the first num- 
ber are still living. 

One of the most notable articles in the 
magazines this month is Edith Parker 
Thomson's admirable summary of "What 
Women have done for Public Health," in 
the Forum for September. 

Harper^s Bazar of Sept. 4 contained a 
portrait and sketch of Miss Lilian Bell, 
whose newbook, "Erom a Girl's Point of 
Yiew," has been recently published by 
Harper & Brothers. Octave Thanet's 
new story, ''Father Quinnallion," which 
deals with the problem of capital and 
labor, will commence in Harper's Bazar 
of September 11, and run for three num- 
bers. She lays her scene in the West. 
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WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

I have received this week a beautiful 
calendar for 1S97 from the woman's club 
of Lake City, Minn., wbicii is worthy of 
notice as a model for similar organizations. 
It contains tlie order of business at its 
regular meetings; the names of its officers, 
including a programme committee; and a 
programme of subjects and speakers for 
each meeting in 1897-8, assigned in ad- 
vance. The general topic for the year is 
"The British Isles and France, including 
Parliamentary Law, Book Reviews, and 
Current Events." Every member responds, 
or provides a substitute upon the topic 
assigned her in an essay not exceeding 
ten minutes, and on each following topic 
not exceeding five minutes. The motto of 
the club is — 

The joy of life is doing 

According to a plan. 

There are forty members. 

This prospectus has set me to thinking. 

Of all the indirect results of the woman 
suffrage movement, one of the most val- 
uable is the growth and federation of 
women's clubs, local, State and national. 
Beginning with the i^ew England Wom- 
en's Club of Boston, organized by sev- 
eral eminent suffragists, seconded a few 
weeks later by the New York Sorosis, and 
followed since by thousands of similar 
organizations of women, it is now only 
an exceptionally backward and sleepy 
community which has not one or more 
women's organizations, with constitution, 
by-laws, officers, standing committees, 
and regular times and places of meeting. 

This club movement among women is 
not confined to any class or country. In 
the Outlook of Sept. 4 is a detailed ac- 
count of the first Working Girls' Club in 
England, established by the Hon. Maude 
Stanley, daughter of Lady Stanley of 
Alderley, herself also a leader in social 
and educational progress. This work, al- 
though of only a few years standing in 
Great Britain, has already become wide- 
spread and far-reaching. Already there, 
as in the United States, it has come in 
touch with millions of girls, and is being' 
carried on there, as here, by thousands of 
earnest, loving, sympathetic women. 

The stimulus thus given to the lives of 
women is beyond computation. In union 
there is strength; ideas are generated and 
developed only by contact. Elsewhere and 
hitherto, women have lived solitary and 
secluded lives. If single they have had 
few independent interests. If married they 
have too often lived like cooks and nurses 
in lonely homes, enlivened only by neigh- 
borhood gossip or the platitudes of a 
Dorcas sewing circle. Their hiisbands, 
absorbed in business and politics, in which 
women have had no share, have been 
mere boarders and lodgers. As a young 
man I travelled for years throughout 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, before the era 
of railroads. Everywhere the country 
stores were the social centres of the men. 
There, after the labors of the day, when 
supper was over, they gathered around 
the stove and discussed the news of vil- 
lage. State and nation, while the women 
and children in the houses were busy with 
housework and sewing, or wrapt in 
slumber. 

This club movement affords an admi- 



i-able opening for the dissemination of 
woman suffrage principles. There ought 
to be a concerted effort to improve it. 
While the principal aims of these clubs 
are not reformatory, but social and liter- 
ary, political rights, duties and interests 
should have a legitimate place. If young 
women of ability and tact will prepare 
themselves to speak acceptably on his- 
torical topics or civics, and on women's 
relation to public affairs, they can easily 
secure invitations to address women's 
clubs, and thus enlist new and active co- 
oj^eration for the pi-omotion of woman 
suttrage principles. 

HeIJ^RT B. BlACKWETjT.. 



POLICE MATEON APPOINTED. 

Miss L. Crozier French, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., has tried to introduce a police ma- 
tron into the police stations of Knoxville, 
and to have the women separated from 
the men in the jail. The still unformed 
conditions of the South have made these 
efforts of peculiar difficulty, and much of 
her time has been wasted in forming or- 
ganizations of women, which afterwards 
preferred to abandon this line of work. 
Finally she took up the work personally, 
appeared before, the county court and 
city council, and carried everything before 
her by sheer force of will, persuading the 
aldermen to vote unanimously for the ap- 
pointment of a police matron, although 
the night before they had unanimously 
resolved not to do so. Once the mati'on 
had been appointed, public sentiment op- 
posed any step backward. 



GUILD OF ST. GENEVIEVE. 

Miss Sara A. Fawcett, of Newark, IST. J., 
gives an account of a little society she has 
formed in Newark. Her ideal is to help the 
factory girls to a more liberal education. 
Starting with a little Bible class several 
years ago, she had gathered around her 
more than thirty girls. She began with a 
"Fourth Year Reader," she went on to 
Ruskin, Irving, Lowell, Hawthorne, Emer- 
son and Longfellow. They have a library 
of three hundred volumes and attend regu- 
larly all the meetings. . The dues are ten 
cents, and from these funds books are 
bought. Excursions to historic places are 
made by this "Guild of St. Genevieve," and 
a "family" spirit is kept up. This high- 
er work has not disgusted the girls with 
etheir labor, but has increased their neat 
ness and efficiency in their own homes. 



WOMEN DOCTORS. 

One of the pioneer women doctors in 
England, Mrs. Garrett Anderson, at one 
of the jubilee congresses, spoke of the 
earnings of successful women as running 
from §1,000 to §5,000 per annum. The 
London Woman says the higher sum is 
one seldom reached, however. On the 
other hand, the New Y'ork Evening Post 
says that $5,000 may be a very, large sum 
for a female physician to earn in London 
in a year, but there are a number of New 
York women doctors who can point to 
twice that sum as the result of their pro- 
fessional labors for a twelvemonth. 

On August 17 the Czar of Russia gave 
an audience to a number of distinguished 



physicians, including the American dele- 
gates, one of whom is Dr. Sarah Hackett 
Stevenson, of Chicago, who are on their 
way to the International Congress of 
Medicine, at Moscow. 

Dr. Eva Harding, of Topeka, has been 
appointed by the State Board of Charities 
physician for the Topeka Reform School 
for boys. As the position has heretofore 
been occupied by men, it is a distinct 
triumph for woman, and a merited recog- 
nition of Dr. Harding's ability. 

Dr. Katherine Berry Richardson now 
occupies the chair of Visceral and His- 
tological Anatomy in the Medical College 
of Kansas City, Mo. 

Some time ago, in New Orleans, the 
Phyllis Wheatley Sanitarium and Training 
School for Nurses was* opened especially 
to give young girls of color an opportunity 
to study and embrace a profession for 
which they are peculiarly fitted. The 
school is proving highly successful, and 
at the opening of the year on Sept. 14, 
Mrs. Maria Keith, M. D., took charge as 
house physician and superintendent of the 
Nurses' Training School. Dr. Keith is a 
native of Vermont, and has had the ad- 
vantage of the best training in the schools 
of the East. She graduated as a physi- 
cian with high honors, and has had much 
experience both in nursing and in the 
private practice of her profession. 

At the New York College of Pharmacy, 
a feature of the fall term will be the un- 
usual number of women students. Last 
spring sis young women passed into the 
senior class, and in anticipation of a 
largely increased attendance the accom- 
modations for women have been enlarged, 
and the "women's room" has been 
changed from the contracted space on the 
ground floor to commodious quarters ad- 
jacent to the lecture hall. Trustee Mac- 
Mahan, in speaking of the marked in- 
crease in the number of women students 
of pharmacy, said: "Eventually the.retail 
drug trade will pass into the control of 
women. It is a business suited to intelli- 
geut, wide-awake women, and they seem 
to be developing a taste for it." 



Common Sense on the Wheel, by Mau- 
rice Thompson; Women and Girls in Sweat- 
shops, by Florence Kelley; Street Life in 
Jeremie, Haiti, by Lillian D. Kelsey; How 
Artificial Flowers are Made, by Ethel 
Walbert; The Young Girl in France, by 
Eugen von Jagow;and Home-made Sum- 
mer Resorts, by Felix Oswald, M. D., are 
some of the interesting articles in the 
September Chautauquan. 



The following advertisement appears in 
Boston Transcript, Sept. 1.5, 18 and 23, 
1897: 

"The Eastern Question and a Suppressed 
Chapter of History," by Stuart F. Weld, 
with an introduction by Edward Everett 
Hale, D. D. 

"A valuable contribution to the history 
of our time." — John Fiske. 

"A lost passage in History. A history 
of a great providential movement." — E, E. 
Hale. 

"Of extraordinary importauce." Price 
35 cents, for sale by all book stores. — 
Transcript. 
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CHRISTIAN CITIZENSHIP. 

President G. C. Chase, of Bates College, 
j^eTvistoD, Me., addressed tlie national 
meeting of tlie Society of Free Baptist 
TouDg People, atFairport, N. T., on Aug. 
il His subject was "Christian Citizen- 
slup," and he spoke with emphasis con- 
cerning tlie power, privileges and duties 
belonging to citizens. He said, among 
otber tilings: 

Privileges always carry with them ob- 
ligations, la our country, what is gov- 
eniment? In a true and revei-ent sense, 
Tfitli a deep feeling of our responsibility 
to God, we should say, every man and 
TToman of us, "I am the State." It has 
been said that the great fault with the 
democratic form of government is that 
tiie indiridual hides himself behind the 
ffiajority. Toung man, a voter, did you 
attend the last caucus? Or did you stay 
at home and, when some notoriously cor- 
raptman was elected, say you had to vote 
forhimhecause he was the nominee? If 
the elections go wrong in Christian com- 
munities and in Christian cities, it is be- 
aase the Christian does not realize his 
flbligations as a citizen. 

lam addressing young women as well. 
Do you say you have no part nor lot in 
tHs" matter? "We do not have the 
ballot." But, whether you will it or not, 
whetlier or not in your abasement you 
Ely, **We don't care for it," it is coming 
to you, and you ought to be thankful that 
it is coming. 

It is indicative of the rapid growth of 
pablic sentiment when the president of a 
leading Eastern college tells the repre- 
sentatives of 23,000 young people that 
Tfoman suffrage is coming, and bids them 
look forward with thankfulness to the 
time when young women as well as young 
men "should say on election day, and 
before election day, 'I am the State, and 
tie responsibility is upon me.' " 



LEGAX LADIES. 



Miss Mary E. Corbett, sister of ex-Sena- 
tor Joseph J. Corbett, of Charlestown, 
Hass., who was lately admitted to the 
Snffolk bar, has appeared in the Charles- 
town district court as an attorney in two 
criminal cases. 

Two young women of Woodland, Cal., 
Miss Nora E. Andrews and Miss Mattie 
M. Fisher, have successfully passed an el- 
imination before the Supreme? Court for 
admission to the bar. 

Boston University has just printed a 
catalogue of her Bachelors of Laws, twelve 
bundred and fifteen in number, graduited 
»t twenty-five successive commencements. 
Ten of the number are women, one of 
whom is now a professor in Wellesley 
College. 

Miss Edna Lytle, of Topeka, Kan., 
gradaated last summer from the law de- 
partment of the University at Xashville 
for colored students. She is a very bright 
young woman and led the class. She pro- 
poses to make enough money lecturing to 
fit up a law office with a library and furni- 
ture. ISi est year she expects to enter the 
practice of law in Topeka. 

Miss Lytle has been spoken of as the 
^\j woman attorney of her race. But 
there are at least two others Miss Ida 
flatt, of Chicago, practises law with suc- 
ms. She 



College of Law in 1894, and then received 
her license to practise at the bar of Illi- 
nois. She has risen rapidly in her pro- 
fession, and won the respect of her fel- 
low-barristers. She has a large clientele, 
much of her work being among foreigners. 
She speaks French and German fluently, 
and is an accomplished musician. The 
other, Miss Marie Madre, graduated last 
commencement from the law department 
of Howard University, Washington, D. C, 
at the head of the class of over thirty. 
She is the second colored woman to 
graduate there, the former being Mrs. 
Shadd Carey, who practised in Washing- 
ton for some years and was an active 
member of the District Woman Suffrage 
Association until her death. Miss Madre 
intends to take post-graduate studies in 
law and then to oi)en an office in Washing- 
ton, devoting herself to cases in equity. 

Miss Caroline Dodge, a graduate of 
Smith College and of the Columbia Law 
School, is an attorney in Council Bluffs, 
la. -She has been admitted to practice in 
the State Federal and Sujireme Courts. 

Mrs. M. S, Fitts, of Lynn, Mass., has 
fulfilled all the requirements for the potu- 
tion of L^nited States pension-claim attor- 
ney, and has been appointed to that posi- 
tion by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Probably, she is the only woman in New 
England appointed to that position. It is 
reported that Mrs. Fitts has canvassed 
Illinois and Wisconsin for the Kepublican 

party. 

*» • ^. — 

A CONGENIAL HOME. 

An illustration of how two congenial 
women may make a home together and 
divide the expense — each thereby enjoy- 
ing the benefit of charms and conveniences 
that she could not afford alone— may be 
found in one of the new and admirably 
arranged apartment houses in Boston. 
"Here, among others, live two professional 
women," writes their friend, Miss Lilian 
Whiting. "One is a famous oculist, Dr. 
Dexter, a woman whose counsel and treat- 
ment regarding the eye is held as among 
the ablest in the country; the other is a 
brilliant and delightful German lady, 
Fralilein Stolle, artist, lecturer and teacher 
of languages— a versatile genius who does 
half a"dozen things at once and each bet- 
ter than the other. Fraiilein Stolle has 
invented, so to speak, a new entertain- 
ment. Two vears ago she returned from 
Europe, where she had made the rounds 
of the great art galleries, both the Con- 
tinental and British, and had rediscovered 
for herself the secret of the coloring ot 
lantern slides, so that she is bow able, 
throu<4i her stereopticon, to give an even- 
ing's exhibition of the great masterpieces 
of'art, ancient and modern, reproducing 
portrait and landscape in the colors of 
the original." 



them so that every part may be quickly 
and uniformly heated. An old and thor- 
oughly tested method is to set the jar on 
a folded wet towel, put in a silver or other 
metal table-spoon, All about one-third full 
with moderately hot water, add as much 
more boiling water, shake so as to heat 
the entire jar, then empty it and quickly 
fill it with the fruit to overflowing. Run 
a heated silver knife around the inside of 
the jar, to break any air bubbles that may 
have been caught with the fruit, and ad- 
just the rubbei-, then lift the lid from the 
hot water and place it on at once. After 
sealing stand the jars out of a draft over 
night. The g ass by that time will have 
contracted, and the lids will, in conse- 
quence, be loose. W^ipe each jar careful- 
ly and give the top an extra turn. Put 
away in a cool, not cold, dark closet. 



graduated from the Chicago k wise into a 



PRESERVE JARS- 

A lar-e funnel that fits into the mouth 
of preserve jars will be found of great as- 
sistance to the housekeeper at this season 
of canning and preserving "To prevent 
breakage when filling the jars," Mis. 
Eorer advises that they be slipped "side- 
kettle of hot water, rolling 



THE MARY LOWELL STONE FUND. 

With this week's issue we are gratified 
to announce that the annual interest of 
sixty dollars from the Mary Lowell Stone 
Fund enables us to mail the Woman's 
Journal, postpaid, for three months, to 
two hundred and forty Boston Public 
School teachers. We hope that these 
teachers will become sufficiently inter- 
ested by its perusal to order the paper 
sent to them during the year 189S, as new 
subscribers, 'at the reduced price of $1.50 
for the first year. The paper is paid for 
until Jan. 1, 1898, and will be stopped at 
that date to each teacher unless by her 
ordered continued. 

Will not other suffragists in this and 
other States, who desire to promote the 
cause, make donations to send our paper 
for three months for 25 cents each, in 
accordance with oxir special offer ? We 
have the names and addresses of several 
hundred other Massachusetts teachers, to 
whom we shall be glad to send the paper 
on similar terms, if enabled to do so. — 
Wo^nan's Journal. 
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Susan B. Anthony, Eev. Anna Shaw, 
and Mrs. Carrie Chapman-Catt will make 
a tour of some of the larger cities this 
fall, Minneapolis being the western limit, 
to which place they will give two days, 
commencing Nov. 17. 

In "Around London by Bicycle," the 
opening article of the September Harper's, 
Elizabeth Eobins Pennell details a series 
of rides, radiating from the metropolis, 
which bring the traveller to a great variety 
of places of literary interest. The ai^ticle 
is richly illustrated by Joseph Pennell. 

During the year ending June 30, 1897, 
one hundred and eighty thousand immi- 
grants landed in the United States, bring- 
ing with them six hundred and seventy 
thousand dollars in money, an average of 
only $4 each, about enough to keep them 
for a single week from absolute destitu- 
tion. Thirty-eight thousand adults, in 
addition to children, were unable to read 
or write. 

Miss Julia Jenny, of Syracuse, !N^. Y., is 
a member of the firm of Jenny &, Mar- 
shall, with her father as the senior part- 
ner. She is onl? twenty-six years old, a 
graduate of Yassar and of the Cornell 
Law School, and recently appeared as 
counsel, in Eochester, N. T., in a suit 
against the New York Central Eailroad. 
Probably the Grange has done more than 
any other one influence to develop wo- 
man's capacity for speaking, and also 
with this her interest in public affairs. 

A large number of the preservatives on 
sale, claimed to be harmless, and offered 
as a substitute for the cooking and can- 
ning process, contain salicylic acid as the 
chief ingredient. As is well known, sa- 
licylic acid is a powerful anti-septic. 
Taken into the stomach its action arrests 
the process of digesMon. In France, Spain, 
Italy, Austria, and the South American 
States having pure food laws, its sale has 
been forbidden. Its use in food is pro- 
hibited in Pennsylvania by decision of the 
dairy and food commissioner. 

The Woman^s Journal of this date 
contains a gay, vivid description of "A 
Country Dance"' in Canada, by Mabel Hay 
Barrows, the brilliant daughter of Con- 
gressman Barrows, much interesting re- 
miniscence of the famous "Smith Sisters," 
"A Uniform Divorce Law," State Corres- 
pondence from Iowa, Tennessee and South 
Dakota, "Vacation Hours on North 
Shore," by Martha Perry Lowe, ''A Trying 
Husband," "A Leap Year ^ioj,'' by Laura 
E. Eichards, "A Day with Socrates," and 
other choice matter. 

The city of Liverpool is planning a 
memorial to Felicia Hemans, the poet, 
who was born there in 1833. It may take 
the form of a prize fund for lyrical poetry, 
given in trust to University College of 
that city. The Philadelphia i^eoortZ says: 

Liverpool is doing a gratuitous deed in 
establishing this fund, for Mrs. Hemans 
thought the Liverpoolians of her own day 
stupid and provincial. Though born there, 
hq^* father was an Irishman and her 
mother a German. She spent her child- 
hood in wild Wales, and her happier age 
in Edinburgh and Dublin. But whatever 
the memorial may be, or wherever located, 
it will be a pleasant tribute of posterity 
to the singer of "Casabianca," "The Lost 
Pleiad," and "The Pilgrim Fathers.' "■ 



MUS. STANTON ON EDUCATED StTFFRAGE. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, at the Har- 
vest Home Festival, celebrated by t e 
prosperous farmers of Ontario County, 
New Yo k, last week, made an address, in 
which she said in part : 

That woman's voice may be heard in 
securing justice, liberty and equality in 
national and international affairs, is our 
chief reason for demanding the right of 
suffrage, and that she may add wisdom to 
our councils we are in favor of educated 
suffrage. 

I think with the dawn of the next cen- 
tury we should so amend all our constitu- 
tions as to require that every voter shall 
be able to read and write the English 
language intelligently. This would de- 
crease the foreign vote and lengthen the 
passage from the steerage to the polls. 
We would not deny the right of suffrage 
to any who now exercise it ; but insist on 
this qualification for all new-comers. An 
educational qualification in no way con- 
flicts with our cherished idea of universal 
suffrage, for all can learn to read and 
write; all who prize the suffrage will be 
willing to work for it. This qualification 
would also stimulate the love of learning 
among our own people ; children would 
warn each other in the streets to go to 
school lest they could not vote when twen- 
ty-one. One great block in the way of 
woman suffrage to-day is that it would 
double the ignorant vote. Hence asking 
the suffrage for educated women would 
simplify the long and complicated strug- 
gle of over fifty years. Looking back 
over these long years, life seems like a 
painful dream in which one strives to fly 
from some impending danger and yet 
stands still; verily, "hope deferred mkk- 
eth the heart sick." 

The question is often asked, why does 
not our moral growth keep pace with our 
material achievement ? Because woman, 
the mother of the race, the great factor 
in the world of morals and religion, has 
not been able to take her rightful place. 
Hence we have had thus far a masculine 
government, religion, and social life, in 
which the feminine element in humanity 
has been repressed and, as far as possible, 
been degraded and ignored. Man has 
done his material work nobly and well. 
His discoveries and inventions have been 
the wonder of the world. The past fifty 
years have been to us a succession of sur- 
prises, more like a fairy dream than the 
scientific revelations in ordinary life. He 
has shifted many of his burdens on the 
shoulders of machinery; he has plowed 
with his railroads oar vast prairies,bridged 
our chasms, linked the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific, the Eocky and Alleghany mountains 
together; with his telegraph and ocean 
cable anchored continents side by side. 
And now woman must awake to her work, 
and, in the realm of moral and spiritual 
achievement, reveal to a waiting world 
the divine heights of thought. When the 
mothers of the race awake to the beauty 
of science, j)hilosophy and government, 
hen will the first note of harmony be 
touched, then will the great organ of hu- 
manity be played in all its keys, with 
every stop rightly adjusted, and with 
louder, loftier strains, the march of civili- 
zation will be immeasurably quickened. 



WOMEN IN SCIENCE. 

The part taken by women at the meet- 
ings of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science at Detroit, and of 
the British Association at Toronto, shows 
that they are doing original work that is 
valued and recognized. 

Miss Alice C. Fletcher, of Cambridge, 
Mass., read papers before both associa- 



tions, on some of the results of her study 
of the Omaha tribe. 

Mrs. Zelia Nuttall. the student of Mexi- 
can archaeology, read a paper at Detroit 
on "The Supei'stitions, Practices, and 
Beliefs of the Ancient M xicans." Mrs. 
Nuttall represented the University of 
Pennsylvania Museum at the Ethnological 
Congress held some months ago at Riga, 
Eussia, and she secured valuable gifts of 
collections of antiques for the museum. 

Dr. Anita Newcorab McGee, at Detroit, 
gave a paper on "Koreshanity, a Latter- 
Day Cult," and Miss Foster, of Buffalo, 
discussed the economic position of woman 
and showed how advance in civilization 
depended on the recognition of the right 
of women to enter such occupations as 
they can fill. 

MRS. KELLEY DEPOSED. 

The term of Mrs. Florence Kelley, as 
State factory inspector for Illinois, having 
expired, Governor Tanner has appointed 
as her successor Louis Arrington, a re- 
tired glass Mower, and former president 
of the Green Glass Blowers' Association 
of the United States. It is said he repre- 
sents a corporation which has pei'sistently 
endeavored to oust Mrs. Kelley Trom 
ofiice because her vigilance made it impos- 
sible for it to employ young children in 
their workshops, and that he belongs to 
the only labor organization in the State 
which opposed the passage of the present 
child-labor law. The Chicago Union Sig 
iial says : 

The action has aroused the indignation 
of all philanthropic men and women, and 
we are glad to see that the pres . of the 
State generally, irrespective of party affili- 
ation, denounce it not only as unjust, but 
as impolitic and arbitrary. Mrs. Kelley, 
hy her efforts for the enactment and 
enforcement of the law, has earned a na- 
tional reputation as the poor children's 
friend. But Illinois, in the person of its 
governor, must bow the knee to corpora- 
tions, and the Illinois Glass Company had 
at hand a politician who, for $1,500 per 
annum, was willing to assume the burden 
of non-enforcing the obnoxious law— so 
the political ax was wielded, and Mrs. 
Kelley, who is neither a voter nor a repre- 
sentative of voters, lost her official head. 



TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 

Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the Womaii's Jour- 
nal, each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address Womati's Journal, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 



The Kentucky Republican State Con- 
vention passed the following resolution: 

We are opposed to a system of Civil Ser- 
vice that builds up an official class of practi- 
cally life tenure in almost all branches of 
the public service, and we demand that the 
Civil Service be so modified as to limit the 
term of service to four years, with the 
privilege of reappointment or promotion, 
subject to such restrictions as will secure 
competent officials, and to every section of 
the country its proper portion of them. 

There are a considerable number of 
women in the Civil Service whose position 
and living are subject to changes in the = 
system. 
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THE HEROINE. 
BY MARGAEET E; SANGSTEB. 

Her raiment changes T^vitli the fleeting fash- 
ions 
Of years that pass, htit she ahides in sooth 
UnehaBged, the star and shrine of human 
passions, 
Or wise and old, or sweet in flowerlike 
youth. 

Kaomi she, the veiled and "bent with sor- 
rows, 
Or clear-eyed Kuth, or Dido famed and 
fair, 
Helen the heautiful, of dim to-morrows, 
Or sad Elaine, slain by her love's despair. 

She trails her soundless garments down the 
ages, , 
A vision and a dream, or rustling steals 
Past trembling arras in those haunted pages 
\niere man forever lights and woman 
kneels. 

Our modern books and pictures often show 

ler 

Serene and college-bred and trimly 

gowned. 

But able yet to make, for all who know her, 

■ TMs queer old world one vast enchanted 

ground. 
To bind and loose, this still remains her 
mission, 
To loose and bind;— whatever be her 
name, 
Her date, from Homer down, or her condi- 
tion, 
The heroine herself abides the same. 

—Harpers Magazine. 



Sociology, and enters the realm of philan- 
thropy and reform. 

In the third year's work of its course 
of study in Political Science, the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association 
invites its constititency and its friends 
to unite in an earnest investigation and 
discussion of the more prominent social 
problems which are demanding public 
attention at tbis time. It is itself a non- 
partisan reform body, representing only 
one proposed change. In no sense does 
it espouse any of the solutions proposed 
for the social problems to which it invites 
attention. Its only object in inaugurating 
the course of study is to disseminate po- 
litical information, and its only hope is 
that there shall develop, on the part of its 
students and their friends, a truer reform 
spirit, a broader tolerance, a warmer hos- 
pitality to new ideas, and a cleare'r sense 
of the duty each individual owes to the 
future. 

The Announcement contains a list of 
books required for the year, and complete 
directions for their use. It may be ob- 
tained /ree by addressing 

Cakbie Chapmas- Catt. 
107 World Building, N. T. 



POLITICAL SCIENCE STUDY COURSE. 

The third year's work in Political 
Science, announced by the National Amer- 
ican Suffrage Committee, consists of a 
study and discussion of Social Problems. 
The first year was devoted to the study 
and analysis of the Mechanism of the 
Government. It taught the student the 
nature of the political machinery which 
crystallizes the opinions, of voters into 
local, state, and national laws; interprets 
them through their elected representa- 
tives, the judiciary; and enforces them 
through their executive representatives. 
The second year's work was a study of 
Political Economy, and an analysis of 
those great principles which underlie 
commerce, trade, and property; and an 
opportunity was given the student to 
become familiar with the claims, pro and 
con, of the much vexed tariff and money 
questions. The third year is devoted to 



girls and boys took equal part in all the » 
proceedings, voting and holding office 
without any discrimination of sex. Mayor 
Strong was invited by the mayor of one of 
the vacation schools to visit his mimic 
municipality, and was greatly amused to 
find that many of the city officials were 
of the gentler sex, and that a large part of 
the police force consisted of girls. It is 
unlikely that this innovation will be ex- 
tensively introduced at once, but even on 
the scale on which it has already been 
tried, it must have been a striking object 
lesson, in what a real republic should be, 
since all those thousands of children who 
took part in this experiment in govern- 
ment must have realized that the only 
proper way in which to control a people 
is by the consent of all the people, women 
as well as men; and certainly it will be 
hard to make those boys and girls see 
anything wrong in the participation of 
both sexes in politics. Should such a 
system ever be introduced into our schools 
generally, it could not fail to result in the 
rapid conversion of the whole population 
to woman suffrage.— 3/rs, Lillie Devereux 
Blake in Woman''s Journal. 



NEW YORK SCHOOLS, 

The New York public schools are now 
all open except the evening schools, 
which will begin next week. Accommo- 
dation is provided for 300,000 children. 
There are many new day schools in vari- 
ous parts of the city, and four new high 
schools. The three day high schools- 
one for girls, one for boys, and one mixed 
—are all in charge of men; the new even- 
ing high school Ifor girls is in charge of "a 
woman, and it is to be expected that when 
another day high school for girlsis formed, 
which must be soon, to meet the growing 
demands of the city, a woman will be at 
the head of it. 

. In opening the new course of study, 
many fresh ideas have been introduced, 
and there is a great improvement in the 
general system of instruction. One of 
the most novel propositions is that sug- 
gested by the Patriotic League, which is 
said to have the approval of Mayor Strong, 
Col War ua, and many other prominent 
city officials. It is that there shall be in 
each school a mimic municipal govern- 
ment, that a mayor and common council 
shall be elected at the beginning of each 
term by the children, and that these offi- 
cials shall have the duty of keeping order 
in the school, enforcing rules of tidiness 
and public discipline. The scheme was 
tried in the vacation schools last summer, 
where it is reported to have produced ex- 
celient results. The most striking feature 
in the plan is that absolutely equal rights 
maintain, and that the scheme ^PPlies to 
girls' schools as well as boys'. In the 
vacation schools, wbich are mixed, the 



A SALVATION ARMY COLONY. 

The Salvation Army is proposing to 
establish a colony in the Arkansas Yaliey 
in Colorado. Mr. Booth-Tucker, at the 
invitation of the Santa Fe Railroad, in- 
spected this country a few weeks since. 
He finds the climate temperate, the soil 
rich, and an abundance of fertilizing 
water. Families are already subsisting 
comfortably on small farms of five or ten 
acres. Ten thousand families can be es- 
tablished on 100,000 acres of land, at an- 
expense of $5,000,003; and the colony will 
become self-supporting in a few years. 
His proposition is to give each family a 
ten-acre plot. The first colonists are to 
be acquainted with agriculture or mechan- 
ics. They will buy their farms gradually, 
and be helped by a village bank after the 
style of those in Germany. This bank is 
to receive $200 on account of each family, 
and will advance money to pay the first 
year's expenses if the colonist shows him- 
self capable. Transportation will be free, 
and plain huts will also be given until cot- 
tages can be built. General Booth has 
given the scheme his hearty approval, and 
many rich men in this country have al- 
ready promised aid. 

1 « ^ 

"An Educational Qualification for Wo- 
man Suffrage" will be the subject of a sym - 
posium in theWomari's Journal next week. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Bev. Charles 
G. Ames, Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis, 
and Henry B. Blackwell will advocate it. 
"Universal suffrage," unconditional and 
unlimited, will have a hearing the week 
following. Let suffragists read both 
sides and make up their minds on this 
important question. 
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VACATION NOTES. 

In their taste as to ways of speeding the 
vacation, there are two classes of people 
— those who like to go to a new place 
every summer and to see as much as pos- 
sible of the varied beauty of the world, 
and those who like to go every summer 
to the same place, and who find the well- 
known outline of mountain or seacoast 
grow dearer year by year as it grows more 
familiar. The present writer belongs to the 
second class. She is never tired of the 
Shayback camp on the shore of Lake 
Memphremagog; the little settlement of 
white tents, in their setting of green grass 
and arbor vitres; the deep Canadian sky 
overhead, with great cumulous hills of 
floating clouds; the wonderful sunsets 
across the lake; the wooded mountains 
rising range behind range on the opposite 
shore, each range of a distinct and differ- 
ent shade of dark green, blue or violet, 
in the lingering Northern twilight; the 
silence unbroken except by the soft lap- 
ping of the water and the rustle of the 
leaves. I never get tired of these delights; 
but the readers of the Womaj,^'s Cot^umst 
might well get tired o£ hearing the same 
things desscribed year after year. 

Perhaps the most striking feature of 
camp this summer was the impudence of 
the squirrels and chipmunks. A genera- 
tion of these little woodland folk has 
grown up around the camp, so accustomed 
to pettiDg that they scarcely know the 
fear of man. The young ones were espe- 
cially daring. They climbed upon the 
table at supper, and helped themselves 
from the dishes under our very noses; 
they sat on the steps at our tent doors 
devouring stolen sand^-iches, their bright 
eyes twinkling with satisfaction; they ate 
off the corners of loaves of maple sugar, 
and, when cavight in the act, merely 
whisked their tails, cocked up their little 
heads at us, and returned to the feast. 

One day a series of loud, thwacks sur- 
prised the camp in the silence of the early 
morning. It sounded as if somebody were 
beating rugs before the bugle had blown 
to awaken the sleepers. It turned out to 
be the squirrels, lifting the tin bread box 
and letting it fall repeatedly with a bang, 
in vigorous and finally successful efforts 
to get the cover off and come at the bread. 
No one had the heart to hurt the pretty 
little creatures, but it became necessary, 
for self - preservation, to lessen their 
numbers, Kine of them accordingly 
were caught and deported to a large 
island in the middle of the lake. Even 
after this thinning out, the squirrels 
seemed to swarm. They chattered on 
the ridge-poles of our tents, scampered 
over our beds before we were up in the 
morning, held violent debates on squirrel 
politics in the branches overhead, and 
darted across the path at every turn. 
Though fond of our city provisions, they 
did not disdain their own forest delicacies. 
.Green pine cones lay about under the 
trees, and were a favorite food. The 
cones were so thickly dewed with drops 
of clear, transparent pine gum that it 
was hardly possible for us to pick them 
up, however gingerly, without having to 
resort afterwards to kerosene and sapolio 
to free our fingers from the pitch. It was 
a mystery to us how the squirrels man- 



aged to pick these cones to pieces as thor- 
oughly as they did, and eat out every 
seed, without getting their fur all stuck 
together. We supposed that with their 
slender claws they somehow contrived to 
take hold deftly between " the drops of 
pitch. But a card received fi'om camp 
has shattered this delusion. It says that 
the favorite squirrel has been discovered, 
on close inspection, to have his head, 
throat and breast completely coated with 
pitch. 

To a lover of trees, a sojourn in the 
Canadian woods has endless pleasures. 
There are tall columnar sugar-maples; 
graceful sisterhoods of white birches, 
their leaves twinkling in the sun; huge 
beeches, beautiful as the enchanted beech 
in George Macdonaid's'Than tastes;" bal- 
sam firs, pointing to heaven straight as a 
spire, with their peculiar blue-green foli- 
age and delicious fragrance; thoughtful 
hemlocks, spreading a soft carpet under- 
foot; arbor vit^es, not shrubs as with us, 
but great trees; spicy black birches, and 
all the varied personalities of the forest, 
as ditterent as those of a crowd of human 
beings. One stately pine that caught the 
first sunlight on its cone-laden crown, 
while all the lower trees lay in shadow, 
was a daily delight. 

Then, along the lake shore there were all 
sorts of curiously twisted trees that 

Cast anchor in the rifted rock, 
and hung out their green banners over 
the clear water. Clinging with their roots 
among the crevices, they wrestle with the 
winds, and fight a good fight under hard 
conditions. When their time is over, they 
make ideal fire-wood, tough, dry, of fan- 
tastic shapes, and " white as wind- 
bleached bone." 

Exercise for the sake of exercise is mo- 
notonous, but exercise for the sake of re- 
plenishing the camp fire is a joy. How 
tame to tug at a pulley attached to the 
wall of one's room! How interesting to 
sally forth in pleasant company, in an old 
boat, provided with a coil of rope, and 
lasso a big floating log, or pry one atloat 
that lies on the shore, and then tow it 
home to be chopped up and burned on 
the open hearth of the log cabin! Per- 
haps, just as the fallen forest king has 
been got afloat with infinite difficulty, the 
ancient steamboat that plies on the lake 
may come along — generally with a scant 
half-dozen passengei-s, sometimes with a 
gay excursion party of several hundred 
French Canadians— and her swells may 
dash our big log high and dry again upon 
the rocks over which we have just labori- 
ously coaxed it into the water. When it is 
finally dislodged again, and persuaded 
across the lake, and drawn up safely at last 
upon the beach below the camp, the sense 
of triumph is second only to that felt when 
a new State is carried for suffrage. 

But ail summers must end; and, with 
gratitude for rest and change, we join the 
multitudes that are flocking home and 
getting ready for the winter's work. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 

ISTotice of two new songs for woman 
suffrage has reached us. One of these 
has been prepared by Mrs. L. ,0. Bliven, 
president of the Political Equality Club of 
Emmettsburg, Iowa, entitled "Give Us 



the Ballot.'- It is a four-page song with 
a ladies' quartette chorus, and especially 
adapted for use in conventions, public 
meetings, clubs, etc. It will be ready for 
delivery October 1st, and may be obtained 
of Mrs. Bliven for 30 cents, post-paid. — 
National Bulletin. 



SOUTH DAKOTA NOTES. 

The campaign in South Dakota will be- 
gin in October, with a series of two-day 
county conventions, under the auspices of 
the National Organization Committee, to 
be held in the most important counties. 
The speaker for the first evenings will be 
Eev. Henrietta G. Moore, and for the sec- 
ond, Mary C. C. Bradford, of Colorado. 
The alternate managers will be Mary G. 
Hay and Laura A. Gregg. No form of 
organization or agitation yet discovered 
can equal a well-managed county conven- 
tion, in increasing sentiment and general 
interest. These conventions in South 
Dakota will be followed by rapid work in 
local organization throughout the coun- 
ties, and from now on the report of the 
great battle against prejudice will be 
heard all along the line. 

Mrs, Anna E. Simmons, president of 
South Dakota, and Mrs. Emma Cranmer, 
of Aberdeen, are energetically pushing 
the woi-k of organization in South Dakota. 
Both of these ladies have been in the field 
for several weeks, and the work is forging 
ahead in consequence. 



A WOMAN GAME WARDEN. 

Mrs. Warren Neal, of Neal, Mich., whose 
appointment as game warden for Grand 
Traverse County was recently noted, fills 
a position beset with difficulties. The 
duty of a game warden is to travel all 
over the county and keep a sharp lookout 
for violators of the game and fish laws. 
As Grand Traverse County, of which Mrs. 
Neal has control, is densely wooded and 
has many lakes, she is kept very busy 
seeking out and bringing to justice vio- 
lators of the law. 

Mrs. Neal handles a gun like an expert, 
rows a boat, and is a skilful woodsman, 
and she knows the territory she has to 
patrol. She usually makes a trip over 
the entire county once a week. When 
out after the violators of the game law 
she rides on horseback, and when she 
comes to a lake she secures a boat, and 
with a steady, swift oar she rapidly covers 
her territory made up of water. 

She carries a rifle on all of these trips, 
and woe to the evil-doer caught napping, 
for this plucky game warden is a relent- 
less pursuer of all lawbreakers, and she 
has brought many of them to justice. 

During May the State Game and Fish 
Warden's Department prosecuted 109 al- 
leged violators of the law and convicted 96. 
This breaks the record for any previous 
month in the history of the department. 
All but three of the convictions were ob- 
tained for violation of the fish laws, and 
the majority of these cases were estab- 
lished by Mrs. Neal. 

Her skill with the rifle is something 
phenomenal, and she drops her quarry 
with the ease of a professional Nimrod. 
Mr. Neal, who is an enthusiastic sports- 
man, taught his wife to be skilful with 
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the revolver and rifle during their liunting 
and camping expeditions. 

jn addition to her other duties Mrs. 
Xeal carries the mail three times a week 
to Traverse City. 



the estate was to be divided equally be- 
tween her two brothers, her sister and 
her husband. The defendant made a 
demand upon Charles AYalker, adminis- 
trator of the estate, for one-half of the 
personal estate of his wife and of real 



A SAD CASE. 

Editor Woman's Column : 

The many readers of your paper whose 
sjmpatliies have been given to the Ar- 
menians may be interested in a pathetic 
case which bas just occurred among the 
Armenian colony— newly come to this- 
country— in Korwich, Ct. 

Jlr. Hoosep Levonian, a graduate of the 
Harpoot College and Theological Semi- 
nary, and a talented preacher of some 
years' standing, lied from his home in Van 
a year ago, bringing his young wife— an 
educated Christian woman, a graduate of 
the Bitlis Mt, Holyoke School in charge 
of tlie Hisses Ely — and three or four 
Toung children to this country. They 
encountered endless hardship and danger 
in getting out of Turkey, in addition to 
great terror and uncertainty before start- 
ing. An only brother of the wife was 
killed in tbe Tan massacre, and the hus- 
band liad previously suffered a long im 
prisonment, because he looked like some 
other man who was a political "suspect." 
After the severe hardships of an emigrant 
party from so remote a place, they arrived 
in this country, well-nigh penniless, he 
with a professional and not an artisan 
training, and with this large family to 
support. 

Tbe people of Norwich, and notably 
Miss Elizabeth Huntington, just returned 
herself from Van and the mission work, 
have done all possible to alleviate their 
condition. But previous terrors and pres- 
ent discouragements proved too much of a 
strain for the poor man, and last week he 
became violently insane. He was taken to 
the Hartford Insane Asylum, and it is 
said that he may ultimately recover. 

Butfancy the distress and utter helpless- 
ness of this poor wife— alone in a strange 
land, with her little children to care for, 
and her husband in this sad condition ! Is 
it not possible that some who read this 
may he led to send the family some 
material assistance, as well as the deei^ 
sympathy which all must feel? 

Grace IST. Kimball, M. D. 
Yassar College, Poiighkeepsie, N. Y. 




GOOD FOR MASSACHUSETTS WIVES. 



The full bench of the Supreme Court 
o! Massachusetts rendered an important 
decisionlast week in regard to the validity 
of an ante-nuptial contract. 

Mary N. Adams, wife of the defendant, 
died on Aug. 3, 1895, in Cambridge, leav- 
ing an estate valued at about ^14,uuu. 
Before she married Solomon :^. Adams, 
she entered into an ante-nuptial agree- 
ment with hira whereby she- was to have 
sole and separate use and control ot au 
lier property, real and personal, witliout 
hindrance from Solomon N. Adams, and 
was to dispose of the same without hin- 
drance from him. This was consid erea as 
the consent of Mr. Adams to any disposi- 
tioa of her property after she marriea 
him. f 

In her will she made a number ot 
bequests to relatives, and the residue oi 



- — ^ t....^^,., i,u«i, mc iimti-uuptial contract 
be declared valid and binding, and that 
the defendant be permanently enjoined 
from making any claim by petition or 
otherwise on the propertv left by his wife, 
except as given to him by the will. The 
court decided in favor of the plaintiffs. 

WOMEN AT UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 

The Unitarians have just held their an- 
nual Conference at Worcester. The meet- 
ing was called to order by Hon. George F. 
Hoar, president of the Association. Eev. 
Minot J. Savage read an address present- 
ing the subjects to come before the Con- 
ference, and making tender mention of 
Hon. George S. Hale, a member of the 
Council. Communion service was con- 
ducted by Eev. Kush E. Shippen. 

All these gentlemen are pronounced 
friends of woman suffrage. All believe 
that a government of the peop'.e, by the 
people, for the peoxile, means a govern- 
ment of men and women, by men and 
women, for men and women. All of them 
know that a government which rests upon 
the consent of only one-half the gov- 
erned is an unjust government, and that a 
l)olitical society of men alone is not a re- 
public, but an aristocracy of sex. The ob- 
ject of this Conference is to bring human 
government and human society into con- 
formity with the republican principle of 
equal rights for all. 

And yet, not one of these dear and 
honored*^ friends felt it his duty to urge an 
endorsement of woman suffrage as the 
duty of that Convention, or to name wo- 
man suffrage as one of the objects of 
Christian endeavor. 

The National Alliance of Unitarian 
women met in the afternoon. The Alli- 
ance is for the quickening of religious life 
and the spread of Christian faith. A ma- 
jority of all Unitarian church -members 
are women. It numbers 0,000 members, 
and raised S4S,000 this year. The "Post- 
office Mission" of the Alliance, originated, 
organized and conducted by a woman, 
Mi'ss Sally Ellis, of Cincinnati, has 6,000 
correspondents scattered over the country,^ 
who are supplied on request with Uni- 
tarian publications. Individually, three- 
fourths of its members are suffragists. 
The report of the secretary, Mrs. Emily 
A. Fifield, of Boston, raised enthusiasm. 
Mrs. Fifield is an ardent friend of woman 

suffraire. . 

Yet so far as the press reports in- 
dicate, not a word was said in condemna- 
tion of the unjust exclusion of women 
from representation in city, town, State 
and nation, or in demand for their equality 
in the home and in tbe government. 

At the evening meeting, Kev. E. A. 
Horton, president of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, himself a suffragist de- 
fined religion as the normal attitude of the 
mind toward fundamental facts But he 
did not speak of the fundamental fact of 
woman's subordination to man as an in- 
TusSce to be rectified. Rev. Thomas Van 



ISTess said that the object of the Young _ 
People's Religious Union is to work for the 
freedom of thought and the elevation of 
hunianity, but he said not a word for the 
enfranchisement of women. 

On the following evening Hon. Francis 
C. Lowell, who opposes every effort to 
lift Unitarian women from their present 
political status with felons, idiots, and 
illiterates, spoke on "The True Relation 
between the Church and Public Life." 
He affirmed that the church should teach 
and arouse patriotism by not attempting 
to regulate politics, which was consistent 
although illogical. Hon. Wm. Dudley 
Foulke, for several years president of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association, 
spoke on "The Citizen and the Republic." 
We hope he did not forget to remind his 
hearers that one-half of all American citi- 
zens are women taxed without representa- 
tion and governed without consent. Far 
be it from me to assail Unitarians, or to 
depreciate the services they have rendered 
to civil and religious liberty. But equal 
rights for women are a crying need, 
and a religious duty, and the subjuga- 
tion of women is the greatest evil that 
deforms society and degrades politics. 

When Christian churches awake to a 
consciousness of the wrong inflicted upon 
women and upon society by woman's 
disfranchisement, they will put an end to 
this relic of barbarism. 

Heis'iiv B. Blackwell. 



THE BOSTON FOOD FAIR. 

The Food Fair, which will open in 
Mechanics' Building, Oct. 4, is the third 
triennial exposition held under the aus- 
pices of the Boston Retail Grocers' Asso- 
ciation. 

Among the special attractions an- 
nounced are Sousa and his band. Agricul- 
tural Exhibit in charge of Geo. M. Whit- 
aker. Household Institute in charge of 
Mrs. A. E. Whitaker, Maine Exhibit, 
with hunters' camp, under superintend- 
ence of Miss Cornelia T. Crosby (Fly 
rod). Bakers' Department, with working 
exhibit of bakers' ovens, and Irish Ex- 
hibit, with articles specially obtained in 
Ireland. 

In the Household Department the his- 
tory of cookery in this country will be 
presented in an interesting manner. Colo- 
nial methods will be illustrated by an old 
Plymouth kitchen with its fireplace and 
kettle swinging on the crane, the pewter 
dishes and clumsy utensils with which 
cooks of other days established a culinary 
reputation not yet excelled. Gas ranges, 
light enamel dishes and the latest house- 
hold inventions will show how work is 
made easier for housekeepers of to-day, 
while the future will be forecast by the 
use of electricity as fuel, and aluminum 
for utensils. Some specialty will "be 
planned for every hour of the exhibition, 
and it is the aim of the department to 
carry out a programme in which the head 
of a large establishment, the manager of a 
modest home, or the girl bachelor doing 
light housekeeping will each find some- 
thing to please and instruct. One of the 
new halls will be used for the first time 
by the Institute. It is by far the best 
quarters ever given a woman's department 
at a Boston fair. 
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THE IOWA CAMPAIGN. 

The conventions in Iowa now in progress 
will be completed by the middle of Octo- 
ber, at which time the whole troupe of 
workers will take up their line of march 
toward South Dakota. By that date each 
one of the ninety-nine counties in Iowa 
will have held its two days' convention, 
and we hope a sti-ong county organization 
will exist as a result. 

In Iowa the methods employed have 
been vigorous and determined. Where- 
ever no friends of the cause could be dis- 
covered through correspondence, an ad- 
vance agent was sent to the place. Friends 
were always found, but were often timid 
and discouraged, and thought that noth- 
ing could possibly be done in their town. 
One of the advance agents recently 
wrote : 

I always know, before they say it, just 
what their excuse will be. They will say 
that no one believes in it, and that it 
would be impossible to secure an audience 
for woman suffrage: that no suitable hall 
could be found, and no one would sign a 
call for a convention. I listen, and then 
go on a quest for suffragists. How I do 
enjoy coming back to say, as I did at 

C — , "I am looking for some one who is 

not a suffragist. Every minister and every 
newspaper is in favor of it." When I tell 
them of the prominent persons I have 
seen who avow their belief in woman suf- 
frage, you should see their eyes open in 
amazement. They had gone on year after 
year living in the same town, and yet had 
never discovered that nearly all the repre- 
sentative people held the same views. 
This experience I have in nearly every 
town I visit. 

Often no names of suffragists could, 
be furnished the advance agent, or if 
we had names in our books, they proved 
undesirable. One of our advance agents 
says: 

At W , I had only one address, I 

went at once to her house. It was hot, 
and the door stood open. The woman 
sat within a few feet of it at a sewing- 
machine — the screen door closed between 
us. I asked if she was Mrs. Rodecia 

. She replied: "There ain't no 

Eodecia . There never was, but 

folks write to me by that name." I said 
politely: "Are you the lady the ISTational 
Suffrage Organization Committee has 
written to?" She admitted she was. 
"But," said she, "I don't care anything 
about that business. I've no time to 
monkey with it." Then I asked, still more 
politely, if she could tell me of any persons 
in town who were interested. "jSTo," she 
said, "I can't. I only know I won't 
monkey with it." 

Thanking God in my heart that, so long 
as there must be women opposed to 
woman suffrage, this one was on that side, 
I went out to find, if I could, some one to 
help. I had no names, but nevertheless, 
after going from place to place and inquir- 
ing everywhere, I did find suffragists to 
form a splendid committee of the best and 
most influential people in the town. 

One county president writes four months 
after the convention in her county: "If 
we could have another such convention 

in W as we had in the spring, we 

should have no trouble to carry this 
county. It was a complete conversion to 
suffrage. One more like it to clinch the 
matter and give the people an opportun- 
ity to stand up and be counted, and there 
would be no more question about our 
county." Similar reports come from the 
whole State. No one reading the reports 



could fail to be convinced that the two 
days' county convention, with manager 
and two speakei-s, is the very best way to 
arouse, convince and organize the suf- 
frage sentiment. 

At the Iowa annual meeting an import- 
ant feature has been added to the pro- 
gramme, which other States may imitate 
with profit. From 1.30 to 3 every after- 
noon, there will be a work conference. 
The subject for the first day is "The Duty 
of tha County Association;" for the sec- 
ond day, "The Model Club;" for the 
third day, "A Training School for Organ- 
izers." The Iowa Conference will be 
under the direction of Carrie Chapman- 
Catt and Mary G. Hay. This feature 
should be added to every convention, and 
if no person can be found to take charge 
of it, a free discussion upon these practi- 
cal questions will prove helpful. — Na- 
tional Suffrage Bulletin. 



TWO VALUABLE GIFTS. 

Editor Wommi^s Column: 

Miss Julia McClintock, of Philadel- 
phia, has just sent me the table on which 
the Woman's Declaration of Bights and 
the resolutions were written which were 
presented at the convention in Seneca 
Falls, July 19, 1848. This was the first 
organized protest made by women against 
their civil and political disabilities. 

With the table came the scrap-book 
kept by her mother, Mary Ann McClin- 
tock, of all that was done, and of what 
the journals said of that first convention. 
It is very amusing reading. Mrs. Mc- 
Clintock was one of the six married 
women who called and conducted the 
convention. The papers said: "Six sour 
old maids met together to berate men 
because they were born women." 

There was not an old maid in the num- 
ber. Susan B. Anthony did not material- 
ize on the platform until four years after. 

The table and book will attend the 
Washington convention in February, 1S9S, 
when we shall celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of this great movement for woman's 
emancipation. All our suffrage daughters 
will then have an opportunity of seeing 
these valuable mementos of that eventful 
occasion. Elizabeth Cadt STA^^TON. 

26 West Qlst Street, New York. 

ARMENIANS AS HELP. 

:N'ow that people are coming home from 
the seaside and the mountains, and are 
engaging their domestic help for the win- 
ter, it will be worth their while to remem- 
ber that Armenian young men can be had 
to do housework. They are doing well in 
such work, in many different parts of the 
country. The editor of the Domestic Sci- 
ence department of the Chattanooga 
(Tenn.) Times says: 

A year's experience with one of these 
men, who arrived entirely ignorant of our 
language and customs, enables one to sub- 
scribe most heartily to Miss Blackwell's 
recommendation. Never was help more 
satisfactory. Wonderfully quick in move- 
ment, strong and active, and rarely need- 
ing more than one showing, always 
cheerful, willing and obliging, honest be- 
yond all question, and devoted to his 
employer's interests, he has proved him- 
self almost invaluable. In the kitchen 



neither grit nor stickiness mars the fair 
cleanliness of Philip's dishes; no smelly 
milkpan or greasy dishtowel betrays the 
sloven, while his pots and kettles smile 
approval at their treatment. Economical 
by nature, his potatoes are pared without 
a bit of waste; coal and kindling are used 
with discretion, and the soap is never left 
to waste its substance in dishpan or clean- 
ing pail. He is the first to rise in the 
morning and the last to leave work at 
night. Nor does he confine his attention 
lo the kitchen alone. He cleans the 
porches, tends the flowers and chickens, 
"gathers the fruit and vegetables, and runs 
the lawn-mower. He has already made 
great advance in speaking the language, 
and in the evenings has learned to read 
and write. Nor is Philip a notable excep- 
tion. In Turkey, the best house servants 
one can possibly find are Armenians, 
owing to their capability and trustworthi- 
ness; and in this country, the house- 
keeper willing to make a new departure 
and give them a trial bids fair to find her 
reward in a satisfactory solution of the 
vexed "domestic problem." 

A professor's wife in Cambridge, Mass., 
who employed one of the very few young 
Armenian women that have come to this 
country, writes: 

She is a very nice, refined, conscien- 
tious girl, and has been of great service to 
us. 

A gentleman in Washington, D. C, 
writes : 

I am enjoying our Armenian boy very 
much He is very good, and gets along 
well. I am trying to master his language,, 
but find it rather a difficult task. He gets 
along very well with his English. 

A. S. B. 



The three leading newspapers of Nash- 
ville employ women reporters. Miss 
Walker represents the Sun, Mrs. Duncan 
the American, and Miss Porterfield the 
Banner. All are able and do credit to 
their calling. 

Miss Alfeeda Hilda Gamble and 
Miss Jaxet Stokes Greig have been 
appointed medical resident officers in the 
hospital of Melbourne, South Australia, 
in accordance with the custom of annually 
appointing to that position the students 
who had the highest standing in the final 
honor examination of the university. Up- 
on the accomplishment of their tenure of 
office they w^ere brought before the hos- 
pital committee and received warm com- 
mendation. 

Miss Eita Wildwood is the richest wo- 
man coffee planter on the Hawaiian 
Islands. She is only twenty-three years 
old, and ten years ago was a stenographer 
in a law office with but a capital of $1,000. 
This she invested in her venture, and, in 
partnership with her brother, whose cap- 
ital was about the same as hers, she took 
up 260 acres of land at $4 an acre. The 
two have already realized considerable 
profit, and expect to earn an annual in- 
come of several thousand dollars each. 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Rights Headings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone Blackwell, and 
LxiCT E. Anthony. For sale at Woman's 
JouBNAi, Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass, 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. . 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

A meeting of the committee of the Xew 
England "Woman Suffrage Bazar ^ill he 
held at the Headquarters of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
St, Boston, Tuesday, Oct. 5, at 3 o'clock, 
sharp. 

All persons interested to have the 
Bazar a success, are urgently and cordially 
inTited to attend this meeting to report 
progress and encourage the workers. 

H, E. T. 

mam 

SIX WEEKS vs. FIVE MINUTES. 

The Tvoraen of New York City are al- 
ready being called to the front in the 
campaign which is to decide the mayoralty 
of Greater New York. The Kepublican 
women are already organized, and the 
Xew York Daily Journal makes the fol- 
lowing plea to "the opposition:" 

¥HEEE AEE THE DEMOCRATIC WOMEN ? 

The Hon. Lemuel Ely Quigg's tri- 
umphal debut before the Woman's West 
Ead Republican Club ought to spur the 
feminine Democracy to action. Of course, 
now that Bourke Cockran is no longer a 
Democrat, any political clubs organized 
by Democratic ladies will have to content 
themselves with orators inferior in per- 
sonal charm to Mr. Quigg, but enthusiasm 
for the principles of home rule and popu- 
lar government ought to be a suflQcient 
sahstitute for manly beauty and the 
graces of deportment. For every Demo- 
cratic voter in New York there is at least 
one Democratic woman. In everything 
but the mere casting of an individual 
vote a woman may count for as much in 
politics as a man. For the next six 
weeks political work will be a matter of 
influence, argument and industry'. In all 
these respects there need be no distinc- 
tion of sex in- the usefulness of believers 
in Democratic principles. Let xis have 
some Democratic Women's Clubs If they 
cannot promise themselves the felicity of 
listening to anybody as lovely as Mr. 
Quigg, they can at least have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that they are helping to 
improve the government of New York. 

From the standpoint of the woman 
voter this is only less amusing than 
amazing. What does it mean? It is less 
than a year since the Joxirnal sent an 
alleged newspaper woman two thousand 
niiles for the purpose of watcliiDg women 
work and vote. The lady remarked con- 
fidentially that sbe did not approve of the 
niovement, and intended to make ber 
article "just as mean as she could." 



Words can hardly convey how mean she 
found it possible to be. Now comes the 
New York Bally Journal and editorially 
calls upon its woman constituency to get 
out and use "influence, argument and in- 
dustry" for the benefit of the party. 

How can the ladies do this? What safe- 
guard have they that this is not an at- 
tempt at sensational journalism? How 
can they be sure that there is no "chiel 
amang them takin' notes" with the inten- 
tion of writing an article "just as mean" 
as she can? By any and all rules of com- 
mon sense and logic, if it is utterly repre- 
hensible for women to vote in Colorado it 
is not commendable for them to "descend 
into the dirty pool of politics" in New 
York, where the dirtiness is of quite a 
transcendent degree. 

Again, the Journal says that for the 
next six weeks ''there need be no distinc- 
tion of sex in the usefulness of believ- 
ers in Democratic principles." Shade of 
Whately! flutter for one instant over the 
desk of this editorial genius! For six 
weeks there need be no distinction, no in- 
vidious discriminations on account of sex. 
For six weeks "the ladies, bless 'em," 
may descend into the dirty pool of politics 
and wade from precinct to precinct, from 
ward to ward, influencing, arguing, and 
industriously working from rosy morn 
till dewy eve to secure the election of men 
whom they have never seen, in whose 
nomination they have had no part, and 
for whom they may not vote. For six 
weeks they may become peripatetic inter- 
rogation points, buttonholing every man 
they meet, and making general nuisances 
of themselves. They may lobby; they 
may caucus; they may "influence" for six 
weeks. 

And at the end of the six weeks, what 
then? Even on election day they may 
not rest. They must go to the polls and 
electioneer, and peddle coifee and dough- 
nuts, and by influence, arguments and in- 
dustry do what they can to carry the day. 
This is what the Kepublican women will 
be doing, and the Democratic women 
should fall no whit behind. All of these 
things are eminently proper and ladylike, 
and can in no way detract from "the 
eternal feminine." But should one of 
these ladies who has been on the political 
war path for sis weeks, step into a poll- 
ing booth, and remain there six minutes, 
tbe delicacy of her womanhood would be 
hopelessly impaired. 

Colorado women have coimty cam- 
paigns on hand this fall, but they will 
save time by attending primaries and 
conventions, and securing good nomina- 
tions. This done, five minutes at the 
ballot-box will be worth more than six 
weeks' electioneering. 

L, M. Stansbtjey. 

J)enver, Colo. 

^ • m 

What are you making for the Suffrage 
Bazar? 



The Mother Bickerdyke Home and Hos- 
pital, at Ellsworth, Kan,, will be dedicated 
Oct, 6, It is to furnish a home for needy 
women and children whose husbands and 
fathers served in the Civil War, 

The registration of women in Water- 
bury Conn., is heavy, owing to their active 
interest in school affairs, in the coming 
town election. The registry lists just 
completed show a total of 1,029 women. 

In New Jersey, last Tuesday, a constitu- 
tional amendment to enable women to 
vote for school committee was defeated; 
also one to suppress race-track gambling, 
and one to forbid the Governor to reap- 
point his nominees for public ofSce re- 
jected by the Legislature, to serve during 
the recess of that body. No doubt these 
others helped to defeat the school suf- 
frage amendment. The majority that 
voted in favor of gambling probably voted 
almost to a man against the women. New 
Jersey's position is anomalous. She 
allows her women to vote on school ap- 
propriations, which most other States 
do not; yet she forbids them to vote for 
school committee, a right conceded to 
them in almost every Northern State, 

Mayor Harrison, of Chicago, has en- 
trusted the promised revolution in down- 
town street cleaning to the management 
of a woman. To Mrs. A. E. Paul has 
been given the task of redeeming Chicago' s 
main thoroughfares. When Mrs, Paul 
marshalled a troop of twenty-five men in 
military order, with brooms perched upon 
their shoulders, down Washington Street, 
the work of keeping down-town stx-eets 
and crossings free from refuse was begun. 
Henceforth, business men and citizens 
will see discipline in the street-cleaning 
force. Mayor Harrison is determined to 
have clean streets and sanitary condi- 
tions in the alleys. Unless all signs fail, 
Mrs. Paul will be Chicago's Colonel War- 
ing. She will have complete charge of 
all the street-cleaning and garbage forces 
in the business district. 

A writer in the Critic, replying to the 
objection made by a college man to wom- 
en's colleges, acknowledges gracefully 
that the women's colleges are somewhat 
remiss in the matter of training students 
for the duties of wifehood and raothei-- 
hood, and adds: "Perhaps they are mod- 
estly waiting for the men's colleges to 
take the initiative. When Yale and Har- 
vard provide their proposed courses in 
husbandry and fatherhood, I have no 
doubt the colleges for women will estab- 
lish parallel courses. Meanwhile, if 'the 
end of education is the development of 
character,' may not one reasonably expect 
that colleges having this end in view will 
graduate students who will be, as the case 
may demand, good citizens, good Chris- 
tians, good fathers and mothers, good 
wives and good husbands, without special 
training for any of these functions?" 
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WOMEN'S POLITICAL SUPERIORS. 

The political superiors of women have 
again demonstrated their superiority by 
an object lesson. The press despatches 
give this edifying account: 

The duel between Count Badeni, the 
Austrian premier, and Dr. Wolff, the Ger- 
man Nationalist leader, caused the wildest 
sensation. It arose out of the riotous 
scenes at the opening of the Reichsrath, 
when Count Badeni, with arms crossed 
and head on his breast, listened unmoved 
by the clamor and gesticulations of the 
German party. His attitude was most 
irritating. The whole left formed a 
threatening group around him, conspicu- 
ous among them being the great lean face 
of "Wolff, as he pressed forward and thrust 
his fist into Count Badeni's face, saying: 
"If this is your policy, it is miserable 
chicaneryl " Some declare that Dr. Wolff 
called him a ''Polish pig." He was pulled 
back by his colleagues, but continued 
uttering menaces. 

■ Early on Friday Count Badeni sent his 
seconds to Dr. Wolff, who accepted the 
challenge. The premier sent a telegram to 
the emperor asking permission to fight 
the duel and at the same time tendering 
his resignation. In reply he received not 
only permission to fight, but also the im- 
perial approval. Count Badeni then made 
his will, after which he spent the evening 
at the Jockey Club and a pleasure resort. 
His wife and family knew nothing about 
the affair until the duel was over. 

There are no symptoms of fever, and 
Count Badeni is conducting affairs as 
xisual. It is thought that as the premier 
has set the example with the emperor's 
approval, there will be a serious epidemic 
of duelling. 

Almost simultaneously with this inter- 
esting episode, the State Convention of 
one of the great political parties in Massa- 
chusetts turned itself into a howling 
wilderness of agitated delegates, and after 
infinite uproar, the presiding officer called 
upon the police to put out a Congressman 
who refused to submit to the rulings of 
the chair. It was only by the personal 
interposition of the candidate for Gover- 
nor that the tumult was with difficulty 
brought to an end, and the convention 
restored to the semblance of a civilized 
assembly. 

On the rare ocbasions when the dele- 
gates to any woman's convention ex- 
change sharp words and fail to keep order, 
it is always claimed by the Anti-Suffrage 
Association as a proof that women are 
too excitable to vote. But among the 
many comments called out by this re- 
markable exhibition at Worcester, there 
has not been a single suggestion that it 
demonstrated the unfitness oi men to take 
part in politics. 

The present writer has no inten- 
tion of drawing so absurd an inference. 
But if the small disorders that occur 
from time to time in women's meetings 
were really an argument against suf- 
frage for women, the much greater and 
more frequent disox-ders that occur in 
men's meetings w'ould be a fortiori an 
argument against suffrage for men. 

It so happened that the State Conven- 
tion in which these highly emotional 
scenes took place, was the convention 
of that party which in Massachusetts casts 
its legislative vote almost solidly against 
woman suffrage. Still more amusing is 
the fact that the half dozen men who 
were most prominent in the disturbance 
are all of them pronounced opponents of » 



equal rights for women ; and each of them, 
if questioned in advance of the conven- 
tion, would doubtless have declared his 
conviction that women were too excitable 

to be trusted with the ballot. 

Alice Stone Black well. 

monument to harriet beecher 

STOWE. 

There has been erected at the grave of 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, in the pri- 
vate cemetery belonging to the Theologi- 
cal Seminary and Phillips Academy at 
Andover, a cross, bearing the following 
inscriptions: On the plinth, "A tribute 
of loving remembrance, erected by her' 
children;" on the base, "ISll, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, 1890;" and on the sub- 
base, "Her children shall rise up and call 
her blessed." The cross is of Aberdeen 
granite, sub-base of American granite. 
It is twelve feet high, in the form of the 
Celtic cross. Over the grave of her hus- 
band, at the left, is a recumbent Latin 
cross of Wellesley granite; and at the 
right a white marble cross, erect, in 
memory of the son, Henry Ellis Beecher 
Stowe, who was drowned at Dartmouth 
College in 1857. 

Mrs. Stowe's family have declined 
offers for the erection of a monument by 
the children of the country or by contribu- 
tions from the race she did so much to 
free, or by gifts from any other source, 
claiming for themselves the privilege, 
while acknowledging the friendliness and 
sympathy of those who have approached 
them on the subject. The children, in 
choosing the form of the memorial, were 
guided by an expressed preference of their 
mother. The result is beautiful and fit- 
ting, suited to her character and fame 
and to the place in which it stands. 



IS MASSACHUSETTS FOR LIBERTY? 

President McKinley, during his late visit 
at Adams, made a brief address in which 
he paid the following eloquent tribute to 
Massachusetts and her citizens: 

No State has a prouder history, no 
State commands greater respect or rever- 
ence or affection, and none possesses more 
pi-iceless memories. Loving liberty and 
enjoying its blessed privileges yourselves, 
you have never been unmindful of others, 
and have greatly aided in securing it for 
those less fortunate. Ton have been a 
mighty force in the upbuilding and pro- 
gress of the nation from its beginning, 
and your influence has been ever unfailing 
for liberty and justice and peace among 
men. 

The New England home is no longer 
confined to New England. It has been 
established in every part of the country, 
and wherever established there go out 
from it good thoughts and deeds, good 
men and women, supporting our glorious 
political fabric and advancing justice 
among all men. Wherever you are, you 
contribute to all good things in govern- 
ment and all things that exact and make 
good citizenship. 

In the main this tribute is deserved. 
Here in Boston was rocked the "Cradle 
of Liberty," and here was fought the 
Battle of Banker Hill, both in behalf of 
the immortal principles, "Taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny," and "Gov- 
ernments derive their just powers from 
the consent of the governed." 

Massachusetts men and women have 



been color-bearers in every struggle for 
freedom and justice. From transplanted 
New England homes came no small share 
of the influence and the votes that made 
Wyoming, Colorado, Idaho, and Utah free 
States. To-day, as in the past, the flower 
of Massachusetts manhood and woman- 
hood stands staunchly for justice and 
liberty, and holds that every citizen of 
the Commonwealth should be invested 
with all the rights and privileges of citi- 
zenship, irrespective of sex. 

It was Massachusetts' greatest living 
statesman, Senator Hoar, who said to an 
assembly of distinguished educators a 
few days ago, "There will never be a per- 
fect republic until the vote of the wife 
and mother is counted in determining its 
administration." That is the spirit of the 
lover of liberty, true to the "priceless 
memories" of Massachusetts. 

But there ai'e conservatives and time 
servers now, as in the days of the tories 
and in the time of "the broadcloth mob." 
Massachusetts is untrueto its matchless his- 
tory and its noblest ideals in withholding 
the suffrage from over one-half of its citi- 
zens. Florence M. Adkixsox. 



A BELEAGUERED GIRL. 

Two beleaguered girls in the City of 
San Francisco I That is the condition of 
two innocents, who are little more than 
children. Their stories are like an Ori- 
ental romance. To-day, for iiistance, 
there are gathered in San Francisco's 
greatest auditorium, the Mechanics' Pa- 
vilion, a multitude of earnest persons 
from all parts of the world. It is the chil- 
dren's day in the great Christian Endeavor 
Convention, or, as it is by the Christian 
Endeavors called, "Junior Endeavorers' 
day." 

Thousands and thousands of children 
are there — the off'spring of the best people 
in the land, or among the best. Eow 
upon row' and tier above tier they sit, 
secure in parental love and protection, 
When they raise their voices to sing, as 
joyous as a flock of California linnets, 
thousands of adults smile, well pleased to 
see their own so happy. 

But from the back of the stage, from 
some obscure nook, there toddled into view- 
a cluster of little ones who, if they were 
not children, would be very fair patterns 
for an assortment of the gayest butterflies' 
wings that ever fanned the air over a bed 
of California flowers. Three are not more 
than bt^bies in years. They are all pretty 
near alike to the eye not particularly 
skilled in distinguishing Chinese faces. 
These are Chinese, if anything so small 
can be entitled to any distinctive nation- 
ality, and they are here from the Chinese 
Methodist Mission, of which Mrs. Lake 
is the matron, and the purpose of their 
white friends is to show to the Endeavor- 
ers from the East what a little education 
will do. 

Overhead are draperies of purple and 
gold. The stage and galleries are radiant 
with the draperies of the Endeavorers, 
and thousands of sweet flowers give the 
great stage the odors and the hues of a 
conservatory. I wish now to call your 
attention to little Ah Sue. She is about 
the smallest child who .ever, sang to an 
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judience of 10,000 persons. Her raiment 
isgayin colors, but not costly in texture. 
Ah Sue is just three years old, not old 
enough to be self-conscious or afraid as 
she faces the somewhat curious myriads 
who are here assembled. She sings her 
songs with the other small children, and 
does the several acts she has been tauglit 
to perform. The spectators api:>laud. 

Then the performance is over so far as 
she is concerned. But as she is taken 
Tfith her little companions away from the 
parilioD, a young and ordinary looking 
Chinese' man standing in a public place 
sees her, and his eyes gleam with avarice. 
He is little Ah Sue's father, and he is 
determined to possess her if the vigilance 
of her Caucasian guardians can be over- 
come, not an easy thing to accomplish, 
bat the Chinese are as persistent as they 
are patient. Perhaps tliese qualities are 
more generally associated than is com- 
moflly supposed. 

One day a Chinese man comes to the 
Chinese Methodist Mission and asks to 
see Mrs. Lake. That lady has never seen 
this man before, so far as her memory 
goes. 

"You have a little girl here," says the 
Chinaman, with a grin intended to be 
insinuating and persuasive. "This little 
girl not very well. I take her away and 
give her good care." 

■'Why," responds Mrs. Lake, "there is 
nothing the matter with her. Who said 
there ivas? " 

Bjthis time Mrs. Lake reasons out that 
this is the father, and she at once sees 
that tiny Ah Sue is in danger if she is not 
watched very closely. 

"I give you three — four — five hundred 
Mar if you let me take Ali Sue." 

The upshot of the matter is that the 
Chinese father goes away without Ah 
Sue, but from that time on the child has 
never been safe, nor will she be safe out- 
side of the immediate range of vision of 
the missionaries in San Francisco for 
years to come. Her cash value will in- 
crease. Her father will seek opportu- 
nities to kidnap her that he may sell her. 

The scene changes materially. Here is 
an alley along which so few persons 
travel that it seems almost to have been 
forgotten. But by and by there saunter 
into the alley from opposite ends two 
Chinese persons who will be recognized 
at once as Chinese highbinders by the 
special oflScer, who appears at about the 
same time. Midway in the block is a 
small house which appears to have three 
tenants— a Chinese branch of the Salva- 
tioaArmy, a Japanese herbarium, and a 
family of ChiTaese-white persons. There 
isalittle boy there wbo has been a news- 
% in the streets of Chicago and ^vho is a 
liTing compendium of all modern slang, 
»ith a rare facility for using it. There is 
a toddling baby who talks English and 
Chinese alternately and indifferently — in 
the halting tongue of babyhood. There 
isan old man— a very old Chinese man — 
*iose wrinkled skin hangs over his bones 
ia creases and windrows; whose eyes are 
«raUy and cruel. Then there is a wl^^te 
Toman, large and portly, the wife of the 
lauch-bewrinkled Celestial, whose eyes are 
Wue and whose hair is flaxen. Last of 
*U there is a half-breed girl who has at- 
tended the public schools in Chicago, 



who, at the age of fifteen years, has al- 
ready been sold twice by her father and 
mother to Chinese men. Once she escaped 
m the streets of Chicago, when her price 
had already been paid over to her father. 
^Next she was rescued by Mrs. Lake of 
the Chinese Mission just as she was to be 
delivered over by her parents for a price 
to the wealthy Chinese in this city who 
had bargained for her. To humiliate her 
she was taken to an unspeakable den 
where she was forced to put off her Amer- 
ican garb and to put on the Chinese attire. 
Her hair was plastered and jade-stone 
bracelets were put on her wrists. She 
had apparently been given the privileges 
of civilization only to have them taken 
away at once — schools, the companionship 
of white girls of her own age, and also she 
was about to lose her liberty and become 
a hopeless slave. Then the missionaries 
heard of her and rescued her just in the 
nick of time. 

She found a home and kind friends in 
the Chinese Methodist Mission. She has 
youth, good looks, intelligence, some 
musical capacity, perfect health. She lives 
in a free city, the boast of the people of 
w^iich is that they are free, and she daily 
sees the American flag floating upon the 
shipping and on the Federal building on 
Washington Street as she looks from her 
chamber w-indow, 

Alas! This young girl is not safe in her 
present freedom. Her mother haunts the 
mission, intent still upon getting her away 
from its secure precincts. A Chinese 
merchant schemes to seize her and inflict 
vengeance. She dares not go upon the 
streets of free San Francisco, in the day- 
light hours, alone. By night she is 
securely a prisoner for her ow^a safety. 
Chinese by the score know of her present 
dwelling and cast queer glances in that 
direction as they pass. This is a belea- 
guered girl — Laura Lee. — San Francisco 
Sunday Call. 

The Boston Food Fair opens on Monday, 
Oct. 4, at 10 A. M., in Mechanics' Build- 
ing. At 3 P. M. the formal opening exer- 
cises will take place. Hon. Eoger Wol- 
cott, Governor; Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
mayor of Boston; Hon. Winslow Warren, 
collector of the port of Boston; Hon H. 
A. Thomas, postmaster of Boston, and 
Hon. A. A. Perry, mayor of Soraerville, 
have accepted invitations to speak. Masic 
by Reeves" American Band of Providence, 
K, I. As exhibitors are especially desirous 
of meeting a large number of housewives 
earlv in the morning, the Fair Manage- 
ment has arranged to give the first five 
hundred women visiting the Fair every 
day, five hundred beautiful souvenir 
spoons, of designs never before on sale in 
Boston, and obtainable nowhere else but 
at the Fair. A different design will be 
Uveu every day during the week. The 
designs represent the Boston Tea Party, 
Paul Revere, Bunker Hill, Old State 
House, Old South Church and Fanueil 
Hall. 

The Archduchess Maria Theresa of 
Austria is one of the strongest women in 
the world, and is said to be capable of 
lifting a man in the air with one hand. 
She is fond of athletics and is a great cy- 
clist. . 



LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the helio 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or (2J as 
a premium for two new subscribers to 
the Woman's Column; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends one 
new subscriber. 



TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 

Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the Woman's Jour- 
nal, each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address Woman's JournaL 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 



Several bright Armenian boys would be 
glad to work for their board mornings, 
evenings and Saturdays, in some place 
where they can attend a public school. 
There is also an Armenian girl, twelve 
years old, who can speak a little English, 
and whose mother wishes to place her in 
a family where she could help with the 
housework and be taught American ways. 

An Armenian man, able to speak Eng- 
lish, and with good recommendations as 
to character, is willing to do housework 
without wages, in return for his board. 
He has been without work for a long time, 
and has become discouraged. 




Founded by Lucy Stone. 

a Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal andpolitical 
equality, and especially to her right oi suffrage 

EDITORS : 

HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
AWCE STONE BLACKWELL. 



ASSISTANT EDITORS : 

FLORENCE M, ADKINSON 
CATHARINE WILDE. 



Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.35. Address 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 

"The bestsource of information upon the woman 
question that I kifbw."— Oara Barton. 

"The oest woman's paper in the United States, 
or in the vfoxl^J'—Englishivoman's Review, 

•'It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity."— JJ/ary A . Liver- 
more 

" The Woman's Journal has long been my out - 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman's work, worth and victory. It has no peer 
inthis noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted." — i^rawc^ E. Willard. 



Housekeeper, secretary, amanuensis, companion, 
or travelling chaperone. Position wanted by a 
woman of culture and experience, who was assistant 
principal of a large school before her marriage, and 
has since lived for fourteen years in Europe. 
Writes a good hand; speaks French and German. 
Address Mrs. Haven, Copley St., Newton, Mass. 
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Mks. Cakoline Morse runs the Cus- 
tom House elevator in San Francisco, 
Cal. She is the widow of a sailor, and she 
cares for and educates her family. 

Grand Duchess Olga, the little daugh- 
ter of the Czar of Russia, is said to be the 
richest baby in the world. The week she 
was born, $5,000,000, invested in English 
and* French securities, was settled upon 
her. 

Miss Eock, of Washington, a daughter 
of Miles Rock, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, has been doing some re- 
markable work in physics and chemistry 
at the University of Berlin, and may 
get a .degree nest year. 

Mrs. Francis A. Williamson, of Re- 
no, is the editor of The Nevada Citizen, 
a weekly paper. The object is "to pro- 
mote the advancement of women in the 
ethics of civil government, ordained in 
the Declaration of Independence and es- 
tablished by the Constitution." 

It is announced that Prof. Marcella I, 
O' Grady, of Yassar College, is engaged to 
Professor Bovary, of Wurzberg, Germany. 
She is a biologist, and created the depart- 
ment of biology at Vassar. She went to 
Europe last year to study her subject 
under distinguished authorities there, one 
of whom happened to be Professor Bovary.. 
Miss O' Grady will be succeeded at Vassar 
by Leila Childe Dean, A. B. 

This week 'the Woman's Journal pub- 
lishes a symposium by Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Rev. Charles G. Ames, Miss 
Elizabeth Burrell Curtis, and Henry B. 
Blackwell, in advocacy of an educational 
qualification for suffrage. Kext week it 
will publish arguments by William 
Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Stanton-Blatch and 
others in favor of universal suffrage for 
all adult citizens. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson 
will spend the coming winter in New York 
City, as she did the past winter, writing 
and lecturing. During the summer just 
closed, she has lectured in Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Kansas, 
Maine and New York. She is now writ- 
ing a book. Her health is improving, and 
her work is meeting with constantly 
growing recognition. 

Miss Alice Fletcher, at the last meet- 
ing of the American Scientific Associa- 
tion, read a paper on "The Import of the 
Totem" which was the result of sixteen 
years' study, and was pronounced "epoch- 
al" by the eminent authorities present. 
At the recent meeting of the British 
Scientific Association in Toronto, Miss 
Fletcher repeated this paper and also gave 
another on "The Significance of the Scalp- 
lock." The ovation with which these i)a- 
pers Vi ere received was unprecedented. 

Dr. Agnes Kemp, County Superintend- 
ent of Franchise for the Dauphin Co. 
(Pa.) W. C. T. U., gave the report for her 
department at the recent County Conven- 
tion held in Christ Church (Lutheran), 
Harrisburg, Pa. The Harrisburg Tele- 
graph says: "Dr. Kemp's talk was full of 
interest and was listened to closely by the 
audience. The speaker said in the course 
of her remarks that the ballot box should 
be held as sacred as the communion table." 
Dr. Kemp preached in the same church 
on Sunday morning, on "Social Purity." 



SENATOR HOAfi ON POLITICS. 

At the dedication of the nfiVi^ State 
Normal School at North Adams, Mass., 
recently, Senator Geoi-ge F, Hoar greatly 
delighted his audience by his beautiful 
tributes to education and to women. True 
to his convictions. Senator Hoar used the 
opportunity to speak an effective word 
for the greatest of pending reforms. He 
said in part: 

I am told that this is to be a school for 
the training of teachers of both sexes. If 
that be true, of course far the larger share 
of it is to belong to women. You are to 
make good women of your pupils, and 
teach them the secret of making good 
women of theirs. Whatever we may think 
of the movement for what is called "wom- 
en's rights," whether you believe, as I do, 
that there never will be a perfect repub- 
lic until the vote of the wife and mother 
is counted in determining its administra- 
tion, you will, I am sure, all agree with 
Emerson, who, when the question was 
put, "What is civilization?" said, "I an- 
swer, the power of good women." The 
women of Massachusetts, whether their 
votes be counted or not, are taking al- 
ready a large share in the Jiighest politics 
of the State. When Clara Barton— to-day 
beyond all competition the foremost and 
most illustrious citizen of Massachusetts 
— penetrates the barbarism of Turkey on 
a mission of peace, another and a better 
Red Cross knight; when Clara Leonard re- 
forms and reorganizes our institutions of 
charity, or when Mrs. Johnson wakes 
again the slumbering soul in the bosom of 
the most fallen and degraded of her sex, 
they are taking a large and noble share in 
the administration of the State. What 
uncounted thousands of homes are better 
and purer for the eloquent pleadings of 
Mary Livermore! What millions of 
soldiers have marched and will march 
to victory inspired by the triumphant 
strain of the Battle Hymn of the Repub- 
lic, "As he died to make men holy, let us 
die to make them free!" Some people 
call these things philanthropy. I call 
them a higher and purer and better 
politics. 



THE ART OF BEING LOVELY AT HOME. 

We were talking about the fine arts, and 
my visitor said, "Do you know what I 
consider the finest, hardest, highest art 
of them all?" 

"Do tell me." 

"The art of being lovely at home." And 
then I fell to thinking what the cultiva- 
tion of that art means. It really is bring- 
ing the Christ spirit into home life, is it 
not? 

At once I contrasted two homes where 
I am acquainted. In No. 1 there is a bril- 
liant daughter, who is the delight of every 
fireside except her own. Her indulgent 
father, a very interesting man, is blind, 
and he hires a young man to read to him. 
The reader does it by the hour and for 
money only, and of course there is no 
companionship and no inspiration in it. 
The daughter reads and studies and is 
always picking up something in the 
thought-world which is interesting. But 
she never tells it at her own table. If the 
Tennyson poem or the latest essay has 
brought her an inspiration, she saves it 
for her coterie or for the coffee club, 
where occasionally a real, live author 
meets with her. She does not waste her 
talk on unappreciative people. If she 
could only know it, that mother whose 
early opportunities were small, but whose 



mental powers are good, would be the 
very mo.st appreciative listener who could 
be found. And those younger brothers 
and sisters whom the oldest daughter 
looks down upon as "children" would 
care more for attention and little courte- 
sies than any strangers possibly could. 
In fact, no one appreciates good manners 
and courtesy more than children. 

The older sister talks gossip and the 
merest commonplaces in her own family 
when she takes the trouble to talk at all. 
She is often gloomy and low-spirited 
because her surroundings are not more 
congenial. Her father, who was invited 
through the thoughtfulness of a neighbor 
to a club meeting where his daughter 
took part in a discussion, could scarcely 
believe that his daughter was the bright 
talker. Ah! what an uplift she could 
bring to that home if only she would. 

Home No. 2 has an older sister who 
never dreams that she has any special 
gift. But she has, and it is this — the gift 
of making the people in her own home 
comfortable and happy. Not that she is 
not felt outside her home and is not in- 
terested in church work and study and 
her club, but it just seems that in her 
own home she is brightest, and sweetest, 
and best. She has the gift of seeing and 
using funny things, and of course her fun 
is never personal ridicule, nor does it 
relate to anybody's physical infirmity. 
But she gets so much fun out of family 
happenings and out of her reading, and 
she sets it out in such a comical way, that 
one can not help enjoying it. You remem- 
ber in "Little Women" how Jo had this 
faculty and how much fun they got out 
of their daily life, which otherwise would 
have been very trying. Their very shifts 
to save money and live on a slender purse, 
and their failures in cookery, were irre- 
sistibly funny. 

This older sister in Home No. 2 finds in 
her history and classics and in the poems 
read in her club, material for most charm- 
ing stories to be retold at the dining-table 
or to interest the children when they have 
measles and have to be shut into a dark 
room. Think of the education she is giv- 
ing those younger brothers and sisters in 
this way. She has created such an atmos- 
phere of sunshine in that home that even 
the servant girl and the sorrowful old 
aunt feel unwilling to have her away for a 
single day. Of course father and mother 
depend upon "our daughter" far more 
than the blessed child can know, and the 
brothers and sisters turn toward her 
flowers turn toward the sun. 

A college president was asked by a 
young man his advice as to what sort of a 
girl to marry. "Go into a large family, 
and take the oldest daughter." 

That depends. The oldest daughter in 
home No. 2 would be worth her weight 
gold. — Jennie M. Bingham in Central 
Christian Advocate. 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse^ compiled by Ekv. Anna 
H. Shaw, Alicb Stone Blackweli,, and 
Lttct E. Anthony. For sale at Woman'* 
JouKNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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WITH AN AMERICAN FLAG. 
BTf 3IAUD THOMPSON. 

Freedom's flag I cannot give tbee, 
For I know not wliere it flies ; 

Freedom's day-star this, its dawn-glow 
Where its brightest promise lies. 

Flag vre love with loyal fealty, 

■Women lovers that we are, 
Though as subjects, not as freemen, 

We must greet each gleaming star. 

Kay, not all, for four come shining 
From the mountains, freedom's hold, 

Set for glory in our banner. 
Beaten from pure freedom's gold. 

For this joy, and for the promise 
01 oar freedom that shall be. 

Only jnstice shall be dearer 
Than these shimmering folds to thee. 



SUFFRAGE BAZAK TICKETS. 

Tickets for the Suffrage Bazar to be 
held next December are now ready, and 
my be obtained at a Park Street, price 
50 cents. They are of two kinds: season 
tickets, which will admit one person any 
number of times, and family tickets, with 
' seven punches, which will admit a group. 
Friends are urged to sell as many tickets 
aspossible in advance of the Bazar. The 
money for the tickets sold by the mem- 
bers of each League will be credited as 
part of the receipts of the table of that 
League. a. s. b. 



obey. The Methodist Church struck it 
out years ago. The Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Unitarians and Universalists 
have generally discontinued it, though here 
and there a minister of antiquated ideas 
still clings to the old phrase. Even in the 
denominations that are tied to a fixed 
ritual handed down from eai'lier centuries, 
the promise in nine cases out of ten is 
now understood in a purely Pickwickian 
sense, and it is only a question of time 
w'hen it will be reformed out of the prayer- 
book. Mr. Edward W. Bok may stand on 
the shore and remonstrate, but the cur- 
rent of enlightened public opinion is set- 
ting more and more strongly against him, 
and toward the truth expressed years ago 
by Charles Kingsley: 

Wherever man and wife are really happy 
together, it is by ignoring and despising, 
not by asserting, the subordination of 
woman to man which they hold in theory. 



THE PKOMISE TO "OBEY." 

Mr. Edward W. Bok is again displaying 
his talent for inconsistency in the Ladies' 
Eome Journal. This time it is on the 
subject of the promise to obey in the mar- 
riage service. He says : 

The state of matrimony is not a state 
of obedience on the part of the wife. . . . 
Where marriage is a union of true love 
and marriage should be naught but tiiat— 
the question of '"obey" is not thought of. 

Yet, in the same article, to the question 
■ \Thetlier brides must promise to obey, he 
answers fervently, "Yes, a thousand times 
yesF' He even goes so far as to intimate 
that a wedding at which the bride does 
not promise to obey is "a sin in the eyes 
oIGod." 

This would condemn most of the mar- 
riages now contracted in the United 
States. The Roman Catholic marriage 
serviee does not contain the promise to 



FIRST FORTNIGHTLY OF THE SEASON. 

The third annual series of the Fort- 
nightly meetings will be held on the sec- 
ond and fourth Tuesdays of the month 
from October, 1897, to May, 1S9S. They 
are held at :2.30 P. M., under the auspices 
of the Massachusetts Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation, in the parlors of the Association, 
3 Park Street, Boston. On each after- 
noon a lecture will be delivered, a paper 
read, or a symposium or discussion eon- 
ducted, on some living topic of the time, 
or in exposition and advocacy of some 
pressing reform. The members of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A. will be admitted 
on presentation of their membership tick- 
ets. All others will be expected to pay an 
admission fee of 15 cents at the door. 

The first Fortnightly of the season will 
be held in the parlors of the Association, 
at 3 P. M., on next Tuesday, Oct. 12. 
Miss Lucia T. Ames will lecture on "A 
More Beautiful City Life," and will tell 
us how the repulsive aspects of city life 
may be eliminated, and how, by the co- 
operation of good, intelligent people, our 
unsightly, corrupt and unsocial cities 
may'be regenerated, and take on beauty 
and purity. Wherever Miss Ames has de- 
livered this lecture, it has been profound- 
ly appreciated. And it is earnestly hoped 
that a large audience will greet the lectur- 
er' and enjoy the beautiful picture of ur- 
ban life which she will present. 

As usual, at the close of the lecture, tea, 
cocoa and Ugbt refreshments will be 
served, and a social hour enjoyed. Gen- 
tlemen are always admitted, with or with- 
out ladies. MABYA.L1VERMOBB 

pres. Mass. W. S. j1. 



What are you doing for the Suffrage 
Bazar ? 

Mes. Julia W^eo Howe has received 
a legacy of $200 from her sister, the 
mother of F. Marion Crawford, who died 
recently in Eome. 

Miss Susie J. Brattoin-, of Easton, 
N. Y., is the first woman to enter the Kew 
York College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
She is an enthusiastic lover of animals, 
and understands a horse thoroughly. She 
has not undertaken the study as a fancy, 
but intends to fit herself to make practical 
use of her knowledge. 

The political superiors of women are 
showing their superior calmness and free- 
dom from emotion so often that it is 
growing monotonous. The latest instance 
was in Fall River, Mass., where, in a tem- 
pestuous meeting, the aldermen hurled 
charges of dishonesty and lunacy at one 
another, and, "during an exciting period 
in the debate, Luby called Hathaway a 
fool." The aldermen would have 



been much less likely to make such a 
spectacle of themselves in a meeting at 
which their wives, sisters and sweet- 
hearts had been present. 

The woman question has in enlightened 
America reached that stage that United 
States troops are employed in putting 
Indian girls into schools. A despatch 
from Pocatello, Ida., says that two com- 
panies of United States cavalry will assist 
Agent Irwin in placing the Indian girls in 
school. "One hundred of the young bucks 
have formed a conspiracy to keep the girls 
out of school," it seems, "and the agent is 
determined that the girls shall go to 
school if it takes the whole United States 
Army to send them." "Viewed sociologi- 
cally and anthropologically, in a large 
way, these playful bucks are but the pre- 
historic Man-Suffragists, and their back- 
ing in the best circles of Idaho's old 
families but the Remonstrants of the. 
Stone Age. — Boston Transcript. 

Li Hung Chang, the prime minister to 
China, has just appointed a Chinese 
woman as doctor to the women of his 
household. This woman is Dr. Eng, the 
daughter of a mandarin, and she gradu- 
ated from an American university. Later 
on she obtained her degree of doctor of 
medicine at the Woman's Medical College 
in Philadelphia. She is a convert to 
Christianity, but this fact did not prevent 
the great Chinaman from allowing her to 
practise her profession. It appears that 
the ways of English-speaking women 
pleased Li Hung Chang greatly, and the 
enlightenment of the empire may be said 
to begin by his appointment of the first 
Chinese woman doctor. "Women and sci- 
ence are potent civilizers," says the Bos- 
ton Daily Beraia. Why not let them try 
their hand at civilizing our Boston city 
politics? They are greatly needed. 
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A NEW BROOM. 

The city administration of Chicago be- 
gins its crusade for clean streets by over- 
turning all pi-ecedents and placing at the 
head of the broom brigade, as inspector 
of street cleaning, a woman. Mrs. A. E. 
Paul, who henceforth will direct the 
sweeping forces of the business district, 
owes her position to no political favoritism. 
:N"o friend, influential or otherwise, ap- 
peared in her behalf before the powers 
that be. The appointment was made 
strictly in accordance with civil service 
regulations and was based solely on merit. 
Mrs. Paul took the regular civil service 
examination as an applicant for an in- 
spectorship, and surprised the examiners 
by securing a mark of 99 and a fraction. 
This placed her at the head of the list of 
eligibles for appointment, and gave her 
the position she now holds. 

Mrs. Paul is eminently qualified for the 
work she has undertaken, not only by 
education but also by practical experience. 
Por the last three years, working in con- 
nection with the Civic Federation, she 
has made a careful study of the street 
cleaning and garbage problems in that 
city. To her more than to any one else is 
due the noticeable improvement in the 
garbage service of the north side. She 
has persistently forced the contractors to 
do their work thoroughly, and has com- 
pelled them to fulfil the terms of their 
contracts to the letter. The results speak 
for themselves and furnish an eloquent 
testimonial as to her fitness as a public 
servant. 

We have no doubt whatsoever concern- 
ing the outcome of the present innova 
tion. Mrs. Paul knows what should be 
done and how to do it, and we confidently 
look for greater efficiency in this branch 
of the public service than has hitherto 
been considered possible. 

So says the Chicago Times Herald. 

Fifteen women have already, during her 
first official week, taken the civil service 
examination before the Board of Commis- 
sioners in Chicago for service under Mrs. 
Paul in keeping Chicago streets clean. 
Most of these are for offices and work of 
sub-inspectors, some of them progressive 
workers who have already performed some 
probational service. Heretofore the work 
of public scrubbing by women has been 
confined in this country to the cleaning of 
public buildings, offices, and so on. We 
have not been familiar with the sight of 
women with street brooms in their hands 
like the brooms of twigs used by them in 
Parisian streets. Mrs. Paul has begun 
her work with a small force of men in blue 
garments, with little push-carts and gallon 
sprinklers, who work cheerfully, while 
the novelty lasts, under a foreman who 
does not enforce her orders by swearing. 

The Boston Herald says editorially: 

"There is a disposition in some quarters 
to treat with more or less levity the an- 
nouncement that Mayor Harrison, of 
Chicago, has appointed a woman at the 
head of the street-sweeping brigade of 
that city. N'evertheless, she has deserved 
the distinction. She began the agitation 
in favor of cleaner streets in Chicago 
several years ago, and she has been 
steadily persistent in her efforts to secure 
them. She became the terror of corrupt 



and inefficient conti*actors and their team- 
sters. In six months she had so reformed 
the garbage collection system that people 
hardly knew their own alleys. From 
garbage she drifted to the subject of street 
cleaning. Last summer she visited many 
of the principal cities of the East and 
studied their methods, and since then she 
has been hammering city officials with the 
new ideas she brought back with her. 
She took a civil service examination for a 
street - cleaning inspectorship and ob- 
tained the highest average. She secured a 
subordinate appointment, and now Mayor 
Harrison has promoted her to the head of 
the bi-igade. The experiment, if it can 
be called an experiment at this stage, will 
be watched with interest everywhere. 
The art of effective street-cleaning is 
something that is being eagerly sought, 
and people are not particular as to the sex 
of those who master it, so long as they 
accomplish the best results." 



SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 

The first autumn meeting of the Suf- 
frage Bazar Committee and others inter- 
ested was held at 3 Park Street last 
Tuesday. Miss H. E. Turner presided, 
and there was a large attendance. 

The Brookline table is reported to be 
"going on splendidly." One member alone 
has more than fifty dollars' worth of 
goods already secured. 

Belmont has §25 in money, and sixty- 
three pints of jellies and preserves, with 
the prospect of a great deal more. 

Ifewton has an efficient committee of 
nineteen actively at work. Its table will 
have an art department, a miscellaneous 
department, and very likely a toy and 
parcel department also. It will be called 
the Abby Davis table. 

, The president of the West Medford 
table has already secured more than a 
hundred dollars' worth of articles, and 
will not stop there. This table will make 
a specialty of baskets, bags, twine and 
wrapping-paper, but will have other 
things also. 

Wellesley Hills will have a kitchen sup- 
ply table, and has quantities of dish- 
towels, lemon-squeezers, dust-cloths, blue- 
ing, and other useful household articles 
promised. Mrs, Mary Clarke Smith, of 
Wellesley Hills, has been to Framingham 
and helped the suffragists there to organ- 
ize a League, and they have promised her 
a good contribution for the Wellesley 
Hills table. 

The members of the Waltham Club will 
meet once a week and spend the day in 
sewing. A dressmaker has offered her 
services to cut out material. They will 
make dressing-sacks, "JSTightingales," etc. 
(Nightingales are loose jackets very com- 
fortable for invalids to wear when sitting 
propped up in bed. They are named for 
Florence Nightingale.) The Waltham 
table will be named for General Banks. 

Maiden expects to do finely. One ener- 
getic woman has secured more than a 
hundred contributions herself. During 
the summer she visited Otis, Swampscott, 
and Sharon, and at each place she ob- 
tained things for the Bazar. The mem- 
bers of the League are about to start a 
systematic canvass of the town. 



The City Point League will have two 
well-supplied tables, an apron table, fur- 
nished hj the older members, and a table 
of paper novelties, furnished by the young 
people. 

The Lucy Stone table will be in charge 
of Mrs. Carrie Anders, of Newton, and 
Miss Mary Willey, of Boston. The East 
Boston League, the Municipal League 
of Somerville, the Hyde Pai'k League, and 
others, will give their goods to this table. 
Mrs. Anders, in addition to her work for 
the Newton table, has taken hold of the 
Lucy Stone table with so much zeal that 
the mantle of Mrs. Abby Davis seems to 
have fallen upon her. 

The Julia Ward Howe table will 
probably be in charge of Mrs. E. M. 
Haskell, assisted by Miss M. A. Molineux. 
A number of articles for it are already on 
hand, and many more are expected. 

Mrs. Gleason of Eoslindale has secured 
a number of books for the book table. 

A friend in Madison, N. H,, has prom- 
ised us all the fir balsam we want, to fill 
cushions and pillows. 

Mrs. Livermore has secured a wealth of 
cooperation from her innumerable friends 
in the W. C. T. U. and outside it, and the 
prospect is that the Mary A. Livermore 
table will be superb. 

Mrs. B. F. Pitman was present at^the 
meeting on Tuesday, and made many val- 
uable suggestions. Among other things, 
she said that at the N. E. Hospital Fair, 
which was so remarkably successful, the ' 
managers of each table made a point of 
raising as much money as possible in ad- 
vance, by entertainments, the receipts of 
which were credited to their table. Some 
of the Suffrage Leagues are already doing 
this, by private theatricals, whist par- 
ties, etc. As Hallowe'en is approaching, 
Hallowe'en parties would now be in order. 

Not nearly all the work going on for the 
Bazar is reported in these notes, as a 
number of Leagues that are known to be 
busy had no representative present to re- 
port what they are doing. The notes are 
also more imperfect than usual, because 
the writer was trying to keep the records 
and to knit worsted shoes for the Bazar 
at the same time. 

The next meeting of the Bazar Com- 
mittee will be on Monday, Oct. 18, at 3 
P. M. All interested are invited. 

A. s. B. 



MUNICIPAL MATTERS. 

It is reported that a city ordinance 
allows every tax-payer in Jamesport, Mo,, 
a vote, and that every woman who owns 
a bicycle, watch, sewing machine, or any 
other taxable property, is registered as a 
tax-payer. A result of this municipal 
suffrage for women, it is further reported, 
is that the city is one the best governed 
and cleanest in the State. 

The disposition of garbage is a matter 
in which all women who are good house- 
keepers and good citizens are interested. 
In the country and villages the refuse 
from the scattered dwellings can be easily 
taken care of, though instances are not 
wanting where the condition of the "swill 
pail" is productive of disease. But in 
the cities the disposal of garbage and 
sewage so that it may not become a men 
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4ice to the health of the inhabitants is 
among the most diflScult of municipal 
problems. 

For many years the waste of New York 
and Brooklyn has been sent on scows to 
Barren Island, five miles from Kockaway 
Beach, for disposal. During the last year 
anew "reducing" plant has been put into 
operation, and has worked so successfully 
that the company is building a second 
similar plant. Soon after the arrival of 
garbage it is put Into the digesters or 
■ boilers and steamed for eight or ten hours, 
the boilers being hermetically sealed. It 
is reduced to a pulp-like mass with every 
germ destroyed. During the processes 
that follow, the grease is extracted to be 
used in the manufacture of soap and 
candles, a deep brown powder is obtained 
which is employed in the making of fer- 
tilizers, and the "screenings" are used for 
filling in marsh land. But a retort is to 
he built soon, and from these "screen- 
ings," that a few years ago were dumped 
with the rest of the garbage far out at sea, 
will be extracted sulphate of ammonia, 
by a paying process. Decaying fish, dead 
horses, and other animals are "reduced" 
in much the same manner. Nothing is 
allowed to go to waste. An economical 
and satisfactory settlement of the gar- 
bage question is apparently reached here. 



BOSTON FOOD FAIB. 



The Food Fair now in operation at 
Mechanics Building is a great success. 
It opened on Monday, Oct. 4 Eight hun- 
dred persons were in line, waiting for the 
doors to open. President Carpenter, 
•Governor Wolcott, Mayor Quincy, and 
Postmaster Thomas made addresses. 
Thousands were present. Every day since, 
theinterest has continued unabated. Mrs. 
A. E, Whitaker, as superintendent of the 
Home Department, has entertained the 
Woman's Press Association, in the living 
room of a 1697 house, where everything 
is from 100 to 200 years old. That alone 
will repay a visit. But the attractions 
are too numerous and varied for enumera- 
tion. Every one should visit this unique 
exhibition. h. b. b. 



MISS ARRIA S. HUNTINGTON. 

The nomination of Miss Arria S. Hunt- 
ington by the Democratic City Convention 
for a School Commissioner in Syracuse, 
5f. T., has raised a great commotion there, 
says the N. T. Bailij Tribune. Miss Hunt- 
ugton is the daughter of the Kight Eev. 
Bishop F. D. Huntington, of the Episcopal 

' Diocese of Central New York, and by 
taste, education and experience in chari- 
table and educational work, is particularly 
qualified for the office. The disturbance 
is not over the question of her fitness, but 
Iwcause of her nomination on the Demo- 
cratic ticket, and her acceptance of it. 
Hiss Huntington was consulted about it, 
and said that she would accept the nomi- 
nation if it were decided that she was 
eligible. The convention was satisfied on 

■ that point, and proceeded to make the 
nomination. Eepublicans are making an 
outcry to the effect that, being a woman, 
sie is ineligible, and that her nomination 

' was a trick to strengthen the Democratic 
^ciet, and that she is being made the 



cat s-paw of the politicians. As proof of 
the candidate's eligibility the other side 
points to Title V., Section 3, of the Con- 
solidated School Law, which declares 
that "no person shall be deemed inehgible 
to such oflice (School Commissioner) by 
reason of sex." They not only hold this 
to be conclusive, but argue that women 
have held and are holding this office in 
several districts of the State. It is said 
that Miss Huntington will maintain her 
claim, and it is thought that there is no 
doubt of her election. 



TAKE ORDERS IN ADVANCE. 

An excellent suggestion was made at 
the Suffrage Bazar meeting last Tuesday. 
It was that orders be taken in advance of 
the Bazar. Mrs. Rodman of Wellesley 
Hills said*that a Pair held in the country 
took two hundred dollars in orders for 
jellies and preserves. These orders were 
mostly from people living in apartments 
in the city. 

Provisions and household supplies must 
be bought of some one by every house- 
keeper. Get your friends to engage to 
buy theirs at the Bazar, and send us the 
order in advance, that we may be sxxre to 
have the article on hand. If you want a 
barrel of potatoes or of apples, some of. 
the country Leagues will find a farmer to 
contribute one to the Bazar. If you want 
dish towels, or bluing, or sheets and pil- 
low cases, or aprons, or egg-beaters (we 
are promised all the Dover egg-beaters we 
can sell), or any other article of household 
necessity, give us the order for it. Above 
all, ask your friends to do the same. You 
must buy these things somewhere. Why 
not buy them at the Bazar, and benefit 
the suffrage movement while laying in 
your usual supplies? 

The same remarks apply to Christmas 
presents. Give us your orders in advance. 

A. s. B. 



DEATH OF NEAL DOW. 

General Xeal Dow, the apostle of prohi- 
bition, died in Portland, Me., last Satur- 
day. He was born in that city on March 
20," 1804, and was in his 94th year. His 
long life was one continuous battle. As 
Colonel of the Fifteenth Maine Volun- 
teers, he served under General^ Butler, 
was nine months in Libby Prison, while 
there delivered daily temperance lectures, 
was exchanged for General Fitz Hugh Lee, 
and returned to champion the cause of 
temperance. He was the author of the 
"Maine law," a candidate for the presi- 
dency on the Prohibition ticket, spent 
three years in Europe in the advocacy of 
that measure, was identified with many 
business enterprises in his native city, 
was twice its mayor, and a large holder of 
real estate. As surety for State Treasurer 
Peck and Cashier Gould, at the age of 
75 years, he paid more than §100,000 to 
make good their deficits. 

He was accustomed to strike hard blows 
at everything in the way of the reform to 
which he was devoted. Even when he 
had reached the age of ninety, he con- 
stantly contributed with voice and pen 
not only to the cause to which he had 
given his life, but to other matters of 
public importance. ,.;:.., 



A meeting under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Association Opposed to 
the Extension of Suffrage to Women was 
held Sept. 29, at the house of Mrs. Jacob 
C. Rogers, Oak Hill, Peabody. According 
to the Salem I^eios, 75 women were pres- 
ent, 59 of them from Peabody, the others 
from Danvers. The speakers were Mrs. 
George, of Brookline, and Mrs. Stone, of 
Kewton, who distributed literature and 
rehearsed the stereotyped objections. 



LTTCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the helio 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or (2) as 
a premium for two new subscribers to 
the Woman's Column; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends one 
new subscriber. 



TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS, 

Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the Woman'' $ Jour- 
nal, each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address Woman^s Journal, 3, Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 




Founded by Lucy Stone. 

A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in BOSTON, devoted to the interests of vromau 
— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage 

EDITORS : 

HENRY B. BLACKWEIvI., 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 



ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
CATHARINE WILDE. 

Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.35. Address 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 

"The bestsource of information upon the woman 
question that I know."— Oara Barton. 

"The Dest woman's paper in the United States, 
or in the ■vror\d.."—Enzliskwoman's Review. 

"It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity."— ATary A . Ltver- 
more 

" The Woman's Journal has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman's work, worth and victory. It has no peer 
inthis noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted." —i^rancw E. Wtllard. 

" It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women's papers now m exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation."— y«^ja Ward Howe. 

Housekeeper, secretary, amanuensis, companion, 
or travelUng chaperone. Position wanted by a 
woman of culture and experience, who was assistant 
principal of a large school before her marriage, and 
has since Uved for fourteen years m Europe. 
Writes a good hand ; speaks French and German. 
Address Mrs. Haven, Copley St., Newton, Mass. 
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Lady Henby Somerset will not be 
able to attend the conventions of the 
World and National W. C. T. U. at Toronto 
and Buffalo. She has been seriously ill, 
and her physician forbids the voyage. 

Dr. Lucy Hai,l Beown accompanied 
Miss Clara Barton to the international 
conference of the "Ked Cross," which 
opened in Vienna on Sept. 30, She is one 
of Brooklyn's eminent physicians, and was 
appointed one of the sis delegates from 
the United States to the conference. 

Miss Floeesce M. Speel has assumed 
the entire business of her father, the late 
Captain Frederick Speel, at 26 South Sec- 
ond Street, Philadelphia. Miss Speel has 
been for several years the active manager 
of Captain Speel's large business of man- 
ufacturing and selling fishing tackle. 

Cheistike Nilsson has just made a 
trip to Sweden, her native country, where 
she visited the exposition at Stockholm. 
Her visit was a constant succession of 
proofs of public admiration, and crowds 
of people waited in the street for her to 
pass. She sang only once, at Upsala, the 
old university city, where the students 
came to serenade her. 

Mrs. Kaye, who has just died near 
Leeds, England, invented the metal boxes 
in which fares are still deposited by pas- 
sengers on omnibuses and horse-cars in 
Great Britain and her provinces. Before 
them turnstiles were used in entering 
cars, and Mrs. Eaye, being inconvenienced 
by them, set her wits to work and demised 
the bos. 

Miss Elizabeth Mitchell Fessenben, 
daughter of Mrs. S. S. Fessenden, has gone 
to teach in the largest private school in 
Detroit. The principal. Miss Leggett, 
is a graduate of Yassar, and a devoted 
admirer of Prof. Maria Mitchell, a cousin 
of Miss Fessenden's mother. Miss Fessen- 
den will have the department of gymnas- 
tics in the school, in connection with 
physiology and hygiene. Miss Fessenden 
contributed an article entitled *'A Profes- 
sion for Young Women," to the Union 
Signal of Sept. 9, in which the story of 
Miss Allen's gymnasium in this city was 
beautifully told, and the outlook and 
opportunity for success along similar lines 
was commended to the consideration of 
young women. 

In New Jersey the amendment to make 
women who are now voters in school elec- 
tions on appropriations, etc., voters also 
for school committees, was defeated 
by a vote of 75,079 against; 64,784 in its 
favor; adverse majority, 10,295. This was 
not the "overwhelming majority against 
it" claimed by the press despatches. A 
change of only 5,148 votes in an aggregate 
of 139,863 votes cast on the question 
would have carried the amendment. Nest 
time it is submitted it will doubtless be 
earried. It would have been carried this 
time, If the bummers and blacklegs of the 
State had not been rallied to vote against 
the anti-gambling amendment, which was 
carried by a majority of only 612 votes. 
Of course the gambling element was prac- 
tically a tinit against woman suffrage. 
The amendment restricting the gOTernor?s 
power to iriSike recess appointments was 
adopted by a plurality of 7,000. 



CONVOCATION OF MOTHEKS. 

The fourth annual convocation of 
mothers, held under the auspices of the 
Chicago Kindergarten College, might more 
appropriately be termed a council for 
mothers, since child nature and needs, 
the relations of parents and children, and 
some of the problems that confront 
mothers were treated chiefly by teachers 
in varied positions, ranging from the kin- 
dergarten to the university. The sessions 
were presided over by Mrs, J. N. Croase, 
principal of the Kindergarten College, 
Among the speakers were the kindergart- 
ners. Miss Mari Hofer and Miss Elizabeth 
Harrison, the latter fresh from an ex- 
tended tour in South America; Miss Jose- 
phine Locke, of the art department of the 
public schools; Dr. Julia Buckley, dean of 
women at the University of Chicago, and 
Prof. John M. Coulter, also of the Univer- 
sity. 

Miss Martha McMinn, a kindergartnei-, 
spoke of the perplexities which confront 
the poor mothers who live and work and 
must find their little happiness amid the 
miserable surroundings of poverty. From 
her experience of two years' living and 
working on Halsted Street, she told of the 
mother love and mother genius, aided by 
the kindergartner, transforming basement 
dwellings into cheerful homes. 

In regard to home life Mrs, Henry W. 
Chappel said in part: 

If there is one thing more than another 
that shapes a child's ideals it is the im- 
pressions gained in the home. These are 
the foundations for the structure of life. 
The child is an individual, a whole, a life 
in himself. He is a part of a whole, a part 
of the family, a citizen of the State. The 
fostering of the child's spiritual life is a 
Grod-given responsibility, and the mother 
cannot delegate it to any human institu- 
tion. If the school is to be a continuation 
of the home life, the mother should see 
that broad foundations are laid in the 
home. 

The hall was filled to overflowing with 
attentive listeners, mothers and kindei-- 
gartners and a few fathers. 

The Mothers' Congress of the State of 
New York, at Syracuse, was also largely 
attended, and a State Society was organ- 
ized. Mrs. Fannie Schwedler-Bames.who 
is president of the New York City Con- 
gress, was elected president, Mrs. Sarah 
T. Harris, of New York, corresponding 
secretary, and Mrs. C. E. James, of Utica, 
recording secretary. 

Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, of Washing 
ton, D. C, the originator and president of 
the National Congress of Mothers, says: 

I wish the women would devote the 
next sis months to the study of child- 
hood, its needs and demands. If they 
would do this, our next National Congress, 
which will convene in Washington some- 
where near Easter, would prove of far 
more interest and profit. A special list of 
books for the study of child life in the 
mothers' congresses is published in the 
report of our last National Congress — the 
second edition of the report, — which will 
be ready for distribution in a few days. 
This report will be found of much value 
to women vpho wish to know fully of our 
work, and contains full information for 
the organization and establishment of 
congresses. f. m. a. 

— * » * 

How many tickets have you sold for the 
Suffrage Bazar ? 



In Connecticut, last Monday, a consti 
tutional amendment was adopted limiting 
suffrage to men who are able to read any 
part of the State constitution or statutes, 
and who are also able to write. Here- 
after in Connecticut grossly illiterate men 
will be remanded to a political equality 
with women, minors, criminals, lunatics 
and idiots. This makes six States with 
an educational qualification for suffrage, 
viz., Massachusetts, Maine, Connecticut, 
California, Mississippi, and Wyoming. 

The annual meeting and dinner of the 
Massachusetts Single Tax League at the 
American House, on Oct. 2, was a brilliant 
affair, with addresses by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison and others. The Single Tax. 
League will give a luncheon and recep- 
tion on Nov. 6, at the Yendome, to the 
officers and prominent members of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., with an address 
by Mr. Geo, Frank Stephens, of Philadel- 
phia; tickets, §1. The League is giving a 
series of such dinners to different in- 
fluential organizations. 

In Cuba, one thousand and seventy 
women and one hundred and forty aged 
men, all pacificos, have been forced by 
the Spaniards to go to work repairing the 
wagon road from Matanzas to Bellamar. 
They are working by the side of common 
criminals who have been sentenced to 
hard labor, and it is said they receive 
worse treatment than the criminals. The 
convicts are fed by the Spanish Govern- 
ment. The pacificos are not. They are 
starving to death in a condition of slavery. 
Befusal to work means heavy corporal 
punishment or even death. Their situa- 
tion is so distressful, a letter from Matan- 
zas says, that before starting to work in 
Bellamar, every morning, many of the 
women commit suicide by drowning them- 
selves in the San Juan River. 

Mrs. L. a. Starkweather made one 
of the neatest and best speeches at the 
convention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, held recently in Mil- 
waukee, Wis. Mrs, Starkweather, a gen- 
eral agent of the woman's department of 
the Mutual of New York, accompanied by 
Miss T. C. Wads worth, Miss N. D. Kim- 
berlin and Miss Gertrude Hall, all agents 
for the same company, attended the meet- 
ings, but they did not receive official rec- 
ognition until the last morning, when a 
facetious member moved that "the lady 
insurance agents present" be invited to 
take seats upon the platform, as honored 
guests. The women were thereupon 
escorted to the platform, and Mrs. Stark- 
weather was asked to address the conven- 
tion. This she did in an eloquent, able 
and entertaining manner, convincing all 
present that she was as thoroughly in- 
formed upon the work as any man there. 
She reviewed women's work in life insur- 
ance, and sat down amid enthusiastio 
applause. Mrs. Starkweather was then 
tendered a rising vote of thanks "for her 
eloquent and inspiring remarks." 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rev. Anwa 
H. Shaw, Alice Stone BiiACKWELL, and 
LtJOY E. Anthont. ^or sale at Wosia»'b 
Journal Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, post paid, 50 cents. 
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WOMEN IN THE CHUKCHES. 

Miss Stella F. Jenkius, a Kansas City 
school teacher, has been made minister 
ofthe Friends' Church in that city. Her 
mother, Mrs. Frances C. Jenkins, has been 
a minister of the Quaker Church for 45 
years. Another sister has also occupied 
apulpit in Eichraond, Ind. 

The Kev. Libbie Yan Horn ^as been 
recently chosen pastor ofthe Nelson Street 
Methodist Protestant Churcli, in Syracuse, 
N.T. 

Hiss Mary Andrews, a graduate of Bucli- 
tel College, '96, has just taken charge of 
the Universalist Church at Hamilton, O. 

Kev. Mrs. Elizabeth M. Bruce, pastor of 
the Wayside Chapel of ilalden, Mass., for 
many years, observed her sixty-seventli 
birthday recently, at her home in Maple- 
TOod. Many of her parishioners and 
neighbors called to congratulate her. 

Forty years ago Mrs. C. A. McCormick 
was made superintendent of a Sunday 
school organized in a little log cabin near 
the smaU town of Berzelia, in Georgia. 
Mrs. McCormick taught two or three 
classes every Sunday, the members rang- 
ing in age from tiny tots up to gray-haired 
men and women. She taught many of 
her pupils their letters, and she worked 
unceasingly for the spiritual and temporal 
improvement of the little community. A 
few days ago the fortieth anniversary of 
Mrs. McCormick's superintendency was 
celebrated, and it was made a notable oc- 
casion. Many of her pupils are now teach- 
ers and superintendents in various neigh- 
borhoods, and a large number gathered 
for the celebration. The devotion of 
those she has taught is remarkable and 
beautiful. 

Miss Antoinette Esterbrooks ten years 
ago desired to go as a missionary to Bar- 
hadoes. West Indies. Her health was so 
poor that she could get no medical certifi- 
cate that would satisfy the missionary so- 
cieties having operations there. She went 
on her own recognizance five years ago, 
-with a sister missionary unsupported by 
any society, and the two opened a Kescue 
Home for fallen women. It is not easy to 
think of a more imminent need than that 
when she says sixty per cent, of the chil- 
dren of the West Indies are of question- 
able parentage. She has witnessed some 
most remarkable conversions of the wom- 
emvho have abandoned a life of shame to 
enter this home. They now have a chapel 



w^hich cost $1,400; workers from her 
training school are working in Trinidad, 
and the first convert is now engaged in 
mission work at Capetown, Cape of Good 
Hope, 

"The time is coming," says the Co ngre- 
gationalist of Boston, "when organizations 
for women only in the churches will be as 
exceptional as similar organizations for 
men only. The American Board will have 
women in its corporate membership and 
on its prudential committee. They will 
be found in the executive committees of 
the other societies. They comprise about 
two-thirds of the membership of the 
churches, and they will assume their part 
in the management of the work of the 
churches. They will no longer think of 
confining their administration to the af- 
fairs of their own sex, nor will men wish 
them to do so. We may not all approve 
of this change which has become so mani- 
fest. Some of us may study ways of re- 
tarding it. The Conor eg ationalist would 
not be understood as positively advocat- 
ing it. It cannot afford space for the con- 
troversy that would follow. But if others 
hasten the inevitable, w^e shall not con- 
demn them. They will be bringing about 
that ideal condition of the . church de- 
scribed by a much maligned apostle when 
he wrote 'There can be no male and fe- 
male: for ye are all one in Christ Jesus,' " 

FLOKE2TCE M. ADKINS0^^. 



of women prisoners at the jail be investi- 
gated to prevent any further occurrences 
such as that which is the disgrace of Cleve- 
land." 



SUFFKAGE BAZAK MEETING. 

A meeting of the Bazar Committee and 
of all others interested will be held at 
the Headquarters of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association, 3 Park 
Street, Boston, Monday, Oct. 18, at 3 
o'clock. 

It is absolutely necessary that a repre- 
sentative of each table should attend these 
meetings to decide upon important busi- 
ness connected withe Bazar. 

Eemeraber that there are only seven 
weeks before the Bazar opens, Dec. 7-11. 



AN OBJECT LESSON. 

Mrs. Rose S. Segur writes to the Wom- 
an's Journal: 

"The Toledo Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion now in its twenty-eighth year, meets 
monthly. On Oct. 6 its meeting was of 
much interest. 

"The legal outrage agamst Miss Agatha 
Wilker of Cleveland, whose sad experi- 
ence in the jail of that city had been con- 
sidered the month before, was taken up. 
This young German girl, assaulted by a 
fiend in human shape, was confined forty- 
two days in the Cleveland jail as a witness, 
while her assailant procured bail. The 
inhuman treatment she received there cost 
her her reason. She is now attheDeacon- 
pss' Home. As there is no matron em- 
ploved at the Lucas County Jail it was 
Sie'sense of the Association that the cases 



A BANQUET TO STJFFKAGISTS. 

The Single Taxers are fertile in inge- 
nious plans for propagating their doctrine 
— plans which might be copied with ad- 
vantage by other societies. The Massachu- 
setts Single Tax League is now giving a 
series"of banquets to influential associa- 
tions, inviting the officers and some of 
the prominent, members, and furnishing 
tickets to the rest at much less than the 
cost of the dinner. They are invited 
frankly to come and hear the subject pre- 
sented. On iSTov, 6, the Massachusetts 
Single Tax League, of which Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison is president, invites the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association to a 
luncheon and reception at the Yendome. 
Mrs. Livermore, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Graham Brooks, Mr, and Mrs, Charles G. 
Ames, and other prominent friends of 
equal suffrage, have already accepted the 
invitation. The meeting will be in the 
afternoon, so that ladies may conveniently 
be present; and the after-dinner address 
will be by Mr. George Frank Stephens, of 
Philadelphia. It is a novelty for one 
Association to invite another to dinner, 
and we hope that there will be a large 
attendance of suffragists, both those who 
believe in the Single Tax and those who 
do not. Tickets, price $1, can be had at 3 
Park Street. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Stanton writes to the 
Woman's Journal : 

"The jail statistics of Ohio for the year 
ending June 30, 1897, show total num- 
ber of persons under arrest during tho 
year 12,042, of whom 11,022 were males 
and 920 were females. It would appear 
from these figures that Ohio, at least, has 
little to fear from the votes of 'bad wo- 
men'" 

Two State suffrage conventions have 
been held this week, one at Des Moines, 
la., the other at Covington, Ky. A civic 
and philanthropic congress has been in 
session at Battle Creek, Mich., and the 
meeting of the American Humane Associ- 
ation has been going on at the Tennessee 
Centennial, where men and women have 
together considered subjects of impor- 
tance. The women's clubs of Syracuse, 
1^. Y., have been helping in the semi- 
centennial celebration of the incorpora- 
tion of that beautiful city. At Knoxville, 
Tenn., a free street fair and trade carni- 
nal has been in progress, with the woman's 
building department and Congress among 
its most attractive features. The House- 
hold Institute at the Boston Food Fair 
has held daily demonstrations of the 
newest and best methods in housekeep- 
ing. "Woman's World" is both broad 
and busy these October days. 
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WOMEN AND MUNICIPAL MATTEKS. 

The great and growing interest of 
women in municipal matters is one of the 
cheering signs of the times. The most 
conspicuous example of this interest just 
now is in Greater Ifew York, where 
women of all shades of political opinion 
are busily working for the success of their 
chosen ticket In the coming election. 

Mrs. Josephine Shaw Lowell, chairman 
of the Executive Committee of the Wo- 
man's Municipal League of the Borough 
of Manhattan, has published in the papers 
au "appeal to the women of the several 
boroughs of New York to organize to 
protect the life and morals of their chil- 
dren by securing honest government" and 
"an efllcient and intelligent administra- 
tion," through the election of Seth Low. 
The headquarters of the League are at 
39 E. 23d Street. In addition to Mrs. 
Lowell, its officers are: Mrs. C. H. Royce, 
secretary; Mrs. F. N. Goddard, treasurer; 
Mrs. John Wells, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Finance; Mrs. Kobert Abbe, of 
the Committee on Clubs; Mrs. I. i^. 
Phelps Stokes, of the Committee on Parlor 
Meetings; Miss O'Reilly, of the Down- 
town Committee, and Miss Mabel Slade 
of the Upper West Side Committee. The 
last two committees are to work in the 
tenement districts. They -will distribute 
literature and hold meetings among the 
women. They will also ask the clergy- 
men of those districts to point out the 
moral issues of the campaign to their con- 
gregations. Rooms have been secured in 
Water Street and at j^o. 279 East Broad- 
way. The Committee on Clubs has com- 
municated with all the important women's 
clubs, asking them to join in the move- 
ment, and to receive the League's speak- 
ers, and to hold meetings in the interests 
of good government. The replies have 
been most encouraging. Preparations are 
also making for a large mass-meeting at 
Sherry's. Much interest and enthusiasm 
have been aroused. 

The jS". Y. Tribune notes that many 
"women have returned to the city sooner 
than they would otherwise have done, in 
order to join in the work, and says: 
"Considering the present condition of the 
public thoroughfares, no greater proof of 
publio-spiritedness could be given." 

The Woman's Republican Association 
of Kew York began active work, Oct. 4, 
at its headquarters, ISTo. 1473 Broadway. 
It is under the management of Mrs. 
Clarence Burns, president of the West 
End Women's Republican Association, 
'No. 102 West Eighty-second Street; Miss 
Helen Bosweli, organizer of the State 
Committee and Kational Association; 
Mrs. Kathrene Lane, president of the 
Businesswomen's Republican Club; Mrs. 
E. G. Swinne, of the Chelsea; Mrs. Stephen 
King, of the Italian Division; Mrs. Jane 
Pierce, Mrs. Cornelia S. Robinson and 
others. 

Mrs. Burns, who has charge of the tene- 
ment-house work, was at headquarters 
bright and early with the printed dia- 
grams of districts, and a score of women 
were in waiting to receive assignments for 
routine work. Two women will be sent 
together on each block to make a personal 
canvass from house to house, and appeal 
to the women "in the interest of good 



government, clean streets, ample school- 
houses — such a system as has been going 
on for the last three years." 

The campaign will comprise the distri- 
bution of literature, the holding of meet- 
ings in every district where there are 
enough people to justify the trouble, the 
establishment of clubs and classes, espe- 
cially in all the foreign districts of the 
city, and a vigorous agitation to get every 
voter registered, A strong effort will be 
made to have all Republican women enroll 
themselves. 

Men of all parties earnestly urge, 
encourage and praise the campaign work 
by the women of their own political faith; 
even men like Dr. Lyman Abbott, who 
has been declaring for years that women 
must not vote because they could not 
spare the time to inform themselves on 
public questions. It is interesting and 
amusing to see individuals and news- 
papers that have been wont to declaim 
against equal suffrage on this ground, now 
entirely forgetting their belief that a 
woman's only sphere is the home, and that 
she would develop horns and hoofs if she 
were to take part in politics. An editorial 
in last week's Outlook, impressing upon 
women that they cannot make safe and 
healthy homes by keeping everything 
spotless within their own four walls if the 
city is materially and morally foul round 
about them, might be printed as a leaflet 
in favor of municipal suffrage. 

The Women's Health Protective Associ- 
ation of New York held its first meeting 
for the season on Oct. 5, at the Academy 
of Medicine. The president, Mrs. Ralph 
Trautman, reported that screens had been 
placed in the windows of the almshouses 
on Blackwell's Island; that she had the 
promise of the Park Commissioner and 
the Mayor that there should be a park on 
the dock at the foot of Forty-ninth Street, 
on the East River; and that the steps 
going down to the water at Fifty-second 
Street to the Blackwell's Island boat 
would be repaired at once. All this is the 
direct result of the Association's efforts. 

The committee having the expectora- 
tion question in charge reported that the 
condition of the cars was much improved. 
Apropos of this, some amusing stories 
were told. Mrs. Margaret Ravenhill said 
that in Chicago she saw a man go to the 
door of the car to expectorate, explaining 
his action by saying that the women were 
"getting so particular." Mrs. Trautman 
told of going into a cable-car that was all 
clean but the platform. She called the 
conductor's attention to this, and said it 
was a pity he couldn't keep the platform 
as clean as the rest of t^e car. The man 
was insolent, and Mrs. Trautman reported 
him, apparently with good results, for 
when she got into his car a few days later 
there was nothing to be desired in the 
way of cleanliness. The conductor re- 
membered her, and said, as soon as he 
saw her: "It is all clean now!" 

The Woman's Health Protective Asso- 
ciation of Brooklyn held its first fall 
meeting Oct. 8. The president, Mrs. 
Scrimgeour, said she had been three 
times, with Mrs. Cornelia Johnson, to 
interview the city officials in regard to 
enforcing the ordinance about having the 
ash and garbage barrels placed inside the 



area railings instead of on the sidewalk. 
She was surprised to learn on her last 
visit that the law had not even been 
passed, and one of the Aldermen told her 
that he for one would never vote for it. 
She asked him why, and he told her he 
never expected to vote for any measure 
that was against his personal interests. 

Mrs. A. J. Perry had been to see the 
city officials in regard to the lower part 
of Fulton Street, which was a disgrace to 
Brooklyn. She had also seen the street 
railway officers about having the rear 
floor of the street-cars kept clean, and had 
noticed some improvement. The matter 
of keeping the streets free from paper 
was discussed, and letters were read from 
the Corporation Counsels of Boston, Chi- 
cago and Buffalo, to whom the Associa- 
tion had written for information on the 
subject. 

Mrs. McFarland, who spent three 
months this summer in Denver, where 
women vote, said it w^as the cleanest city 
she ever saw. There were no ash-barrels 
or garbage-cans disfiguring the streets. 
Garbage is removed at night- The flush- 
ing of the streets and sewers is also done 
at night, and so is the sweeping, and 
when moaning comes the city is clean and 
sw^eet. 

Letters were read from the Fortnightly 
Club of Summit, N". J., and from the 
little town of Ridgewood, K. J., inviting 
Mrs. Scrimgeour to visit those places and 
give talks to the women on questions per- 
taining to the health and cleanliness of 
cities. 

In Philadelphia, the Women's Health 
Protective Association, like the rest of 
the city, is stirred up over a proposal to 
lease the public gas works to a private 
company. The Philadelphia Ledger says: 

The works have been reduced to such a 
condition by the* mismanagement and 
rapacity of unscrupulous politicians that 
it is advisable that a proper lease should 
be made in order that the city may be re- 
lieved of the expense of conducting a 
losing business, that gas-consumers may 
be given good gas, and that a most dan- 
gerous, venal and mischievous political 
force may cease to be part and parcel of 
our local government. 

Commenting on this, the Newark DaHy 
Advertiser sensibly says: 

It is a sad and humiliating confession 
for the leading newspaper of a great 
American city to make, that there is not 
enough honesty in the men elected to 
local office to conduct without loss a de- 
partment of public supply that in private 
hands in other cities is so successful and 
profitable. It is all the moi-e discredit- 
able because in cities in Europe municipal 
ownership has proved profitable to the 
cities and advantageous to the public. 

State Representative Crothers, who is 
strongly opposed to leasing the gas works, 
attended the last meeting of the Women's 
Health Protective Association, and urged 
the Association to send a delegate to a 
meeting of citizens called to protest 
against the proposal. After a discussion, 
which showed the members to be divided 
in opinion, it was decided that the ques- 
tion did not directly relate to the health 
of the city, and so was outside the scope 
of the Association. Action has been 
taken in regard to having vestibule street 
cars, covering the wagons of garbage car- 
riers, and establishing branches of the 
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Association in the First, Fifth and Thirty- 
first Wards. 

From Syracuse, :N^. Y., it is reported 
that "tlie women were never in such a 
lerment of excitement over a municipal 
(lection as at present. The Eepublican 
iromen will do active work in some of the 
doubtful wards for Donald Dey, the fusion 
candidate for Mayor, under the direction 
ottlieRepubhcan County Committee and 
the Executive Board of the Citizens' 
Union. Mr. Dey has expressed his faith 
in woman's aid in political matters, and 
frankly admits that it will he a potent 
{actor for good." The unanimity with 
which men of all parties become converts 
to "woman's aid in political matters" 
Then tlie women can help them, is a 
snieient proof that there is no inherent 
jad invincible repugnance in the mascu- 
line breast to having women concern 
themselves with public questions. And 
themdeand increasing interest of women 
inmttnicipal matters is a sufficient proof 
that iromen have no intuitive and insujjer- 
ihle aversion to politics. All this inter- 
est and activity in municipal affairs is 
paring tbe way for municipal suffrage, 
and hastening the day when the streets of 
ill cities will be as clean as Mrs. McFarland 
found the streets of Denver. 



SUFFBAGE BAZAR TICKETS. 

Tickets for the Suffrage Bazar to be 
Mdnext December are now ready, and 
maybe obtained at 3 Park Street, price 
SOcents. They are of two kinds: season 
&kets, which will admit one person any 
I number of times, and family tickets, with 
ieyen punches, which will admit a group. 
Friends are urged to sell as many tickets 
aspossible in advance of the Bazar. The 
money for the tickets sold by the mem- 
krs of each League will be credited as 
pwt of the receipts of the table of that 
Leape. 

-m t m- 

EVOLUTION OF SOUTHERN WOMEN. 

Inl860, there were only about half a mil- 
lion women in the United States engaged 
in gainful pursuits, almost all of whom 
Tere women and girls at work in the 
factories in the New England States. Few 
01 none of them could have been found 
South of Mason and Dixon's line. In this 
jeai of grace, 1897, there are five million 
wge-earning women in our country, of 
vbom the South has its full proportion. 
This evolution had its inception when the 
Tar closed and the South lay prostrate 
aod impoverished, its fertile fields a 
feert waste, its four million slaves lib- 
erated, its one million of working men 
deader disabled, and its fair women and 
fteir children half naked and half starved. 
These women had been reared in the lap 
of luxury and were distressingly help- 
less, languid, and dependent. Thousands 
of these were left self-dependent, with 
joung children to raise and educate. 
However much they shrank from doing 
men's work, they had it to do, and did it 
*ell The necessity that seemed a calam- 
ity has proved a blessing. The evolu- 
tion or development through which the 
Southern women have passed has resulted 
^ their remarkable growth, and in no 
% impaired their attractiveness. They 



are stronger physically and mentally. 
They are more self-reliant. They realize 
their superiority to such men as are thrift- 
ess, self-indulgent, or dissipated, and 
look upon them with pity or contempt. 
They have discovered in themselves possi- 
bilities of which they had never dreamed. 
—Godey's Jlagazine. 



WITH WOMEN'S CLUBS. 

The public services rendered by the 
Chicago Woman's Club have been summed 
up by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin as follows: 

It supplied 50,000 people with work dur- 
ing the depression which followed the 
closing of the World's Fair. 

It introduced the kindergarten system 
into the public schools. 

It established the Children's Aid Soci- 
ety, which distributes garments to poor 
school children. 

It raised $35,000 to aid the Kenwood 
Industrial School for Boys. 

It secured the appointment of a woman 
physician in the insane asylum at Dun- 
ning. 

It supports the school for boys in the 
city jail. 

It inaugurated the movement for rais- 
ing funds for the women's dormitory at 
the Chicago University. 

It raised an endowment fund scholar- 
ship for the Art Institute. 

It has organized the following associa- 
tions: The Protective Agency for Women 
and Children, the Physiological Institute, 
the Society of Physical Culture and Cor- 
rect Dress, the Public School Art Associa- 
tion, and the Chicago Political Equality 
Leagtie. 



THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The first Fortnightly of the Massachu- 
setts Woman Suffrage Association was 
held at 3 Park Street last Tuesday. Mrs. 
Livermore presided. Miss Lucia T. Ames 
gave an interesting and instructive talk 
on "A More Beautiful City Life." She 
made a strong plea against the "sky-scrap- 
ers," or buildings of immense height, 
which are beginning to disfigure Boston, 
and shut out the light from a multitude 
of workers. Boston permits the erection 
of much higher buildings than are allowed 
in Paris, London or Berlin. There was 
an animated discussion, and a vote of 
thanks to the lecturer was passed. Re- 
freshments and a social hour followed. 



THE WOMEN'S CONGRESS. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, in announc- 
ing that the twenty-fifth annual Congress 
of'^the Association for the Advancement 
of Women will open at Springfield, Mass., 
on Xov. 2, says: "After the wide excur- 
sions which we have found ourselves 
called upon to make in recent years, it is 
to be hoped that this nearer and more 
intimate reunion in the very heart of the 
Bay State will bring together some of our 
members who have not felt able to accom- 
pany us in our longer journeys. At the 
same time, we believe that it will offer 
some attractions of novelty to our valued 
friends in the West and South, and that 
those whom we have been glad to visit 
will now be glad to visit us in turn. Hop- 



ing earnestly that our efforts for this 
year's Congress will be crowned with even 
more than our usual success, we invite 
you, one and all, to enjoy the good things 
provided by the Committee on Topics and 
Papers, and to aid with your presence 
and sympathetic words the consideration 
of the timely and important questions 
which we shall do our best to bring before 
you." Officers and members intending to 
be present are requested to notify Mrs. 
Eliza P. Whiting, 284 Pine Street, Spring- 
field, who will arrange for their enter- 
tainment. 



ARMENIANS AS HELP. 

Remember that there are a number of 
Armenian young men still to be had for 
housework. Mrs. Ida H. Read, of Shel- 
burne, Vt., writes of one Avho worked for 
her several months, and for whom she 
has now found a better place: 

We are very lonely since left us. It 

does not seem possible that we should 
miss so much any one who had been with 
us for so short a time. He has entered 
the High School, and I am sure he will do 
well there. We found him trusty, loyal, 
true everywhere, and have become so 
much attached to him he seemed as one 
of our own. 

Several other young Armenians have 
found places in Vermont, owing to the 
satisfaction that this one gave. 
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aiBS. N. HoJTSrN'GEii and her daughter 
Maud, of Missoula, Mont., are employed 
by the State Land Department in drawing 
township plats at the different land offices. 

Miss Kate B. Fkasee, formerly Dr. 
Grace IST. Kimball's associate in Van, has 
just returned to America after a year of 
useful and heroic work in Varna, for the 
six thousand Armenian refugees gathered 
in Bulgaria. This work was largely sup- 
ported by the Society of Friends in G-reat 
Britain, and was in the main an industrial 
relief worli, modelled upon that carried 
on so successfully by Dr. Kimball in Van. 
Miss Fraser will remain in this country a 
year for rest, before returning to her 
school work in Van. 

Mes. Lelia Seton Wilder is one of 
the leading women in the State of Ala- 
bama. She is the owner and manager of 
*^ 'Wilder Place," on the Tennessee Biver, 
near Decatur. Wilder Place is one of the 
finest plantations in the South, contain- 
ing as it does 1,600 acres of rich land, a 
part of which is under cultivation. The 
remainder is heavily timbered. Mrs. 
Wilder is a widow, and a heavy tax-payer. 
She manages the entire plantation, and 
employs over one hundred negro laborers, 
who raise abundant cotton crops- 

Beetha V. Thompson-, a bright you ug 
woman who graduated in 1892 at a Chi- 
cago medical college, was appointed city 
physician of Oskosh, Wis,, last week, by 
Mayor Ideson, to succeed Dr. E. ^N". Mnt- 
zel, the regular city physician, who has 
been suspended from duty pending an in- 
vestigation. Dr. Thompson is the first 
woman to hold the office of city physician 
in the State of Wisconsin. She was born 
in IsTeenah, Wis., and was a teacher for a 
few years, and then served as nurse in 
hospitals before studying medicine. She 
is the only woman physician in Oshkosh. 

Mes. Orinda A. Dudley Hoknbeooke, 
of Kewton, Mass., read a paper on the 
protection of birds before the Boston Uni- 
tarian Ministers' Association, last Mon- 
day. She showed that the protection of 
insect-eating birds from the ravages of 
hunters, small boys and milliners is be 
coming an economic question of national 
importance. The ministers wei-e so strong- 
ly impressed by the presentation of facts 
that the propriety of establishing a fund 
of $5,000 and appointing Mrs. Hornbrooke 
a bird missionary, was suggested. Mrs. 
Hornbrooke has been giving her paper at 
meetings of women's clubs and other 
societies, and has numerous engagements 
ahead. 

The Chicago Political Equality League, 
organized three years ago by the Chicago 
Women's Club, has brought out in a neat 
pamphlet its announcement for 1S97-8. It 
, is well organized, with Mrs. Frank Stuart 
Parker as president, and strong com- 
mittees — one on public meetings and 
study class, another on organization, suf- 
frage work and literature, another on 
membership, etc. The League holds pub- 
lic meetings once a month, with an attrac- 
tive programme, and includes in its mem- 
bership many of the ablest women in 
Chicago, a city that is full of able women. 
Mrs. Celia P. Woolley's open letter to the 
remonstrants has been printed by the 
League as a leaflet. 



BAZAR NOTES. 

The Bedford Political Equality League 
of Brooklyn, N. T., has sent for the Mary 
A. Livermore table at the Suffrage Bazar 
a handsome centrepiece embroidered in 
yellow and white. The League furnished 
the materials, and Miss Ida A. Craft did 
the work. Miss Bertha Shafter, formerly 
a member of the Massachusetts W- S. A., 
has sent from California a box filled with 
curious and pretty things characteristic of 
the State, and a sample of its metals in the 
form of a five-dollar gold-piece. There is 
something especially heart-warming in 
these and other tokens of good-will re- 
ceived for the Massachusetts Bazar from 
friends outside the State. We thank 
them, one and all. 



TO ANTI-VIVISECTIONISTS. 

To the rank and file of those women 
who are with her at heart, but who have 
not the time to prepare memorials, circu- 
late petitions, etc., nor the talent to 
write, that industrious and undaunted 
worker, Miss Cobbe, has issued a leaflet 
of advice. The contents may be sum- 
marized as follows: Distribute literature, 
bearing on the subject, in reading-rooms 
and drawing-rooms of hotels, in steamer 
cabins, and in railway stations; in fact, 
anywhere where travellers will welcome 
something fresh to read and may be in- 
fluenced by it. Write to any periodical 
publishing an article on vivisection, and 
express concurrence or disapproval; ask 
your clergyman to preach on the treat- 
ment of animals, and especially upon vivi- 
section. If the sermon is worthy, see that 
it is printed and circulated. Subscribe 
only to hospitals which do not appoint 
vivisectionists upon their staff, nor prac- 
tise vivisection in the medical schools 
connected with them. Bring up the topic 
in any Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals to which you may 
belong. Influence all children under your 
care. And, finally, decline, unless you 
are a trained physiologist, to argue on the 
utility of vivisection; take your stand 
solely upon the moral ground. 

This last clause would seem to indicate 
that Miss Cobbe has learned — as what 
agitator has not? — the truth of Pudd'n- 
head Wilson's aphorism: "An enemy can 
partly ruin a man, but it takes a good- 
natured, injudicious friiend to complete 
the thing, and make it perfect." — N. Y. 
Evening Post. 



SQFrKAGISTS AS PHILANTHROPISTS. 

Miss Mary H. Krout, writing from Lon- 
don to the Chicago Inter-Ocean concei'n- 
ing the reforms that have been brought 
about in English schools and prisons 
through the efforts of women, says in 
conclusion: 

Some time ago one of those strange, 
unnatural beings, a woman who has 
sought to discredit her own sex, at- 
tempted to show that American women 
suffragists had never done anything for 
their country during the Civil War— and 
this in the face of the records of Anna 
Dickinson's eloquence, Miss Booth's schol- 
arship, dedicated to the cause of liberty, 
of Mrs. Livermore's long labor in the 
Sanitary Commission, of Julia Ward 
Howe's inspiration, and the ceaseless work 



of Susan B. Anthony, of Clara Barton, 
and Lucy Stone, of sacred memory. Yet 
every law that seeks justice for women, 
and for humanity through womanhood^ 
upon our statute books is the direct result 
of the agitation, the ceaseless efforts, of 
these and of women like them. 

In England it is the same; nothing for 
the betterment of wbmen— the opening of 
avenues of labor closed to them, the equal- 
ization of wages, the equality of women 
with men before the courts — was ever 
accomplished, or even asked, by women 
who "have all the rights they want;" by 
those who, themselves courting publicity,^ 
seeking recognition in the profession of 
letters, advise all oth r women to stay at 
home — advice which, to thousands, is like 
that recipe for cooking a hare, the first 
suggestion of which is to catch the hare. 
Lady Battersea and the Dowager Duchess 
of Bedford are both foremost among the 
women of England who have asked for 
Parliamentary suffrage, women of broad 
culture, of the highest social position, 
who annually pay taxes upon vast estates. 
They are two of many others who sat in 
the gallery of the House of Commons, 
behind a grille like that in a Persian 
harem, and heard political charlatans like 
Labouchfere hold them up to ridicule in a 
manner that called forth the protests of 
even the most pronounced anti-suffragist 
newspapers. 

But the times change — they have 
changed, they are constantly changing, 
and men must change with them. What 
is just, what is righteous, will prevail, 
and the bigot, the fool, dies of his own 
intolerance and folly. And his passing is 
like the passing of a shadow. 



LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the helio 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or (2) as 
a premium for two new subscribers to 
the WoiiAN's Column; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends one 
new subscriber. 



TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 

Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the Wo77ian''s Jour- 
nal, each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address Woiyian's Journal, 3, Park 
Street, Boston, Mass. 



The Duchess of Yoek has ordered a 
magnificent embroidered dress from the 
Poor Ladies' Work Society of Ireland. It 
will be begun at once, as it can be divided 
and given to different embroiderers. It 
will be of rich white satin, ornamented in 
diamond and silver. The dress will cost 
$500 and will be made up by a Dublin firm^ 

Mes. Brown, of Auchmithie, Scotland^ 
is the oldest postmistress in Queen Vic* 
toria's service. On the introduction of 
the penny post, she was appointed first 
postmistress of that town — an office which 
she still holds. Although in her ninety- 
second year, she possesses all her faculties, 
and is able to attend to the business of" 
her office without speotacles. 
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LET THEM SPEAK OTTT. 

The World's and 'N"ational W. C. T. U. 
Conventions, which will assemble in a 
few days, will make a great mistake if 
they do not put forth a clear and em- 
phatic statement of their unalterable oppo- 
sition to the schemes for the State regula- 
tion of vice to which of late Lady Henry 
Somerset and a few other good women 
have unhappily been led to give their 
approval. When a few prominent women 
have committed themselves on the wrong 
side, it is doubly important that the great 
body of women should put themselves on 
record in favor of the right. We believe 
the conventions will speak out, and that 
with no uncertain sound. 



THE NEXT FORTNIGHTLY. 
The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held in the parlors of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, on 
Tuesday, Oct. 26, at 2.30 P. 31. Our 
friends will please observe the change of 
time for opening the meeting. The lessen- 
ing afternoons will compel us, hereafter, 
to begin the meeting promptly at 2.30 
o'clock. 

Kev. J. W. F. Barnes, chaplain of the 
Charlestown State Prison, will be the 
lecturer. His topic will be "Life in 
Prison." Chaplain Barnes will be re- 
membered as the son-in-law of "Father 
Taylor," the eminent minister of the sea- 
men's "Bethel," at the J^orth End. He 
. has been identified for many years with 
the Charlestown Prison, to which the most 
hardened offenders are committed, who 
are thought to be the least corrigible. N"o 
man knows more concerning the genesis 
of crime than Chaplain Barnes— how a 
bad heredity, a depraved environment, 
debased parents, tenement and street life, 
poyerty, with its accompaniments of home- 
lessness, hunger and cold, and the name- 
less dangers of the ''slums," have made it 
almost impossible for some of the men 
under his moral supervision to be other 
than what they are-the foes of society. 
2To man has a diviner compassion for them 
in their primitive loneliness than he ; no one 
holds for them a larger hope or is more 
, stimulated by the gracious ambition to 



accomplish their reformation, which is 
not unfrequently done. If Chaplain Barnes 
could multiply himself indefinitely, so as 
to speak in all the churches of Boston on 
"Prison Reform," on "Prison Sunday,' 
which is the fourth Sunday of October, 
the apathy of the church-going community 
concerning crime and criminals would 
certainly be broken, and a humane senti- 
ment enkindled. 

It is hoped that our friends will largely 
attend this interesting lecture, and invite 
others to accompany them. Members of 
the Association are admitted on presenta- 
tion of their membership tickets. All 
others will pay an entrance fee of 15 cents. 
Light refreshments will be served, as 
usual, when a social hour will be enjoyed. 
Maby a. LiVERMOKE, President. 



WOMEN AS POOR LAW GUARDIANS. 

There is in the north of England a 
strong " Women's Cooperative Guild." 
United in the first place by merely busi- 
ness ties, with the object of spending the 
housekeeping money to the best advan- 
tage, the members have found intellectual 
stimulus, and often use their combined 
force for some public object. The execu- 
tive committee has decided to take up the 
work of promoting the election of women 
as Poor-law guardians. The London 
Woman's Signal says: "Though there are 
now no fewer than 900 women serving on 
boards of guardians throughout the coun- 
try, there are still 300 boards that lack the 
counsel of women on matters which in- 
volve the interests of their own as well as 
the other sex." 



extreme cruelty can be proved in addition. 
This inequality in the law is quite suf- 
ficient of itself to explain the disparity in 
the number of divorces granted to hus- 
bands and wives in England. 



DIVORCE IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA. 

In England, 353 divorces were granted 
in the year 1895 on the application of 
husbands, and only 220 on the application 
of wives. An English paper is moved by 
these figures to remark: "It seems as 
though woman is at heart a rake, and as 
an entity more immoral than man." In 
America, where about two-thirds of the 
divorces are granted on account of un- 
faithfulness or other misconduct on the 
part of husbands, the anti-woman party 
complain that women are chiefly to blame 
for "the divorce evil," because more 
women than men apply for divorces. In 
En<^land, where more men apply than 
women, the anti- woman party draw the 
astonishing inference that wives are more 
often unfaithful than husbands. The 
simple fact is that, under English law, 
unfaithfulness on the part of the wife 
entitles the husband to a divorce, but un- 
faithfulness on the part of the husband 
does not entitle the wife to one unless 



SUFFRAGE BAZAR MEETINGS. 

From this time on, a meeting of the 
Suffrage Bazar Committee will be held at 
3 Park Street, every Monday afternoon at 
three o'clock. All persons interested in 
the Bazar are cordially invited to attend. 
It is important that a representative of 
each table should be present at every 
meeting. 



Miss Susax B. Aktho^^y attended the 
celebration of the one hundredth birthday 
anniversary of the lamented Samuel J. 
May by the equal suffragists in Syracuse, 
N. Y., on Oct. 21st, and started the same 
evening for the meeting of the National 
Woman's Council at J^"ashvil]e, Tenn. 

Miss Kate D. Head, of Lawrenceburg, 
Ky-, is an inventive genius. In all she has 
originated about sixty devices worthy of 
note, it is said. Two of these she is now 
actively pushing on the market: a skirt 
holder or mackintosh attachment, and a 
hat fastener that does away with the dan- 
gerous hat pins and the unsightly holes 
they make. 

At the annual meeting of the American 
Board of Foreign Missions just held in 
New Haven, Conn,, the report of the com- 
mittee appointed last year to consider an 
amendment to the charter, hj which 
women could be elected to the board as 
corporate members, left the question 
still open. After giving a history of the 
proposed amendment, the report con- 
cluded that the board is entirely and per- 
fectly competent under its present charter, 
without amendment, to elect women as 
indicated, and suggested that the board 
would undoubtedly be glad to consider 
any proposition looking to satisfactory 
agreement upon this question. 

The Women's Medical School in St. 
Petersburg has opened with a class of 160 
students. Kearly an equal number of 
applicants were refused admission for 
want of room. It was at first determined 
that only members of the Orthodox Greek 
Church should be admitted, but a recent, 
ukase has modified this so that other 
women may be received, provided their 
number shall not exceed five per cent, of 
the total. So many applied that the full 
number allowed by law were admitted. 
They are obliged to pursue the same 
course of studies as their orthodox sisters, 
including the study for six months of 
dogmatic theology. The other subjects 
for the first year are anatomy, histology, 
physiology, botany and chemistry. 
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W0MJ5N OF GREATER NEW YORK. 

In Greater Neiy York, the women of all 
parties are continuing their efforts with 
zeal. Many of them show commendable in- 
dependence. At a meeting of the West End 
Club, one the largest Republican women's 
clubs, on Oct. 15, after several addresses 
in favor of General Tracy, Mrs. James G. 
Wentz electrified the assembly by mak- 
ing a speech for Seth Low. She said that 
every vote cast for the machine candidate 
vvas a vote for Tammany Hall, and that 
although she had the highest regard for 
General Tracy personally, he had been 
put in by the machine and would have to 
be dominated by it. Mrs. Jane Pierce 
replied. A pleasant feature of the discus- 
sion was the friendly feeling that pre- 
vailed. The president, Mrs. Burns, said 
that, although she disagreed entirely with 
Mrs. Wentz, she was glad to have that 
side of the question presented. She was 
sure that all the members wanted the 
club to be a place for the free expression 
of opinion. Mr. Oscar Hoffstadt, of the 
Executive Committee of the West Side 
Republican (Men's) Club, was present, 
bringing an invitation from that club to 
the women to share its new club-house, an 
invitation that was accepted with much 
pleasure. After the meeting Mr. Hoff- 
stadt singled out Mrs. Wentz to shake 
hands with her, and there was "a general 
handshaking between the combatants." 

Mr. Hoffstadt also looked up Mrs. 
Pierce, and told her that he was so -de- 
lighted with her speech that he must have 
her for a monster mass-meeting which 
the West Side men were to hold on Mon- 
day evening. 

Half the members of the West End 
Women's Club are said to be in favor of 
the Citizens' Union candidates. 

How much reason there is that women 
should take an interest in this election 
may be judged from a recent speech by 
Carl Schurz — who, by the way, was for- 
getful enough to speak of our present 
government as "based upon universal suf- 
frage." He said: 

Let us look at the duty before us. 
Here is this new creation of Greater :N"ew 
York, not only the greatest city in the re- 
public, but one of the greatest in the 
world in point of extent, population, 
wealth, commercial importance, etc. 
^Sreater ISTew York is now to receive at 
our hands its first municipal govern- 
ment. That first government will, for 
a series of years, have to take care, 
so far as a government can, of the 
health, the comfort, the public education, 
in short, of those interests which are near- 
est to the persons and hearts of more than 
3,000,000 people, hundreds of thousands 
of whom hardly ever see the green fields 
outside, their whole lives being spent on 
these city streets, within these city walls. 

How much good the cooperation of 
■women in city government may do is well 
eixpressed by New Ideas, which says, edi- 
torially : 

The women are developing a talent for 
several lines of municipal caretaking that 
evince their peculiar fitness for official 
positions of this kind. Especially have 
they demonstrated their fitness as factory 
and sanitary inspectors, and they are a 
valuable factor in eliminating the "sweat 
shop" nuisance. Wherever women ap- 
pointees have predominated in these lines, 
immediate and marked improvement has 
become apparent. Kot long since the 



Mayor of Chicago appointed a woman as 
sanitary inspector, and the funny news- 
papers immediately began to print pic- 
tures of garbage boxes with bows of rib- 
bon knotted on the corners and tastefully 
ornamented with aigrettes of defunct 
feather dusters. ''But that's all right," 
says the undaunted inspectress, "better 
have bows of ribbon than bunches of bugs 
and worms that mean the spread of 
disease. Better have a trifle of sestheti- 
cism than the carelessness and negligence 
which characterize present methods." 



A CONSERVATIVE MAYOR. 

The Mayor of St. Louis does not believe 
in the cooperation of women in public 
affairs, and is not to be seduced by the 
example of Chicago. A deputation of 
ladies from the Equal Suffrage Club of St. 
Louis went to Street Commissioner Milner 
the other day to ask for the appointment 
of women as street inspectors, since in 
other cities the addition of some women 
to the force had resulted in cleaner streets. 
Mr, Milner said he would appoint some 
women if the Mayor would approve the 
appointments. The ladies then waited on 
Mayor Ziegenheim, but he refused, and is 
reported to have said, frankly, *'A11 the 
arguments on earth could not swerve me." 
His principal objections seem to have 
been two: First, "A woman's place is at 
home" — a rule which, if made absolute, 
would, of course, prevent a woman from 
being a public school teacher, or a trained 
nurse, or even a "hired girl," as well as 
from being a street inspector; second, an 
aversion to the idea of "seeing women 
with rubber boots on, wading about in the 
mud in all sorts of weather, attempting to 
superintend a gang of street cleaners." 
True, the woman who superintends the 
street cleaning in the business district of 
Chicago drives about in a neat buggy to 
do her inspecting; but the vision of the 
rubber boots had taken full possession of 
Mayor Ziegenheim's sentimental mind, 
and he could not see anything beyond. It 
may be that, as he boasts, arguments can- 
not move him; but time will remove him, 
and then there will be a chance for the 
streets of St. Louis to become as clean as 
those of Chicago. — Woman's Journal. 



THE WOMEN WILL BUILD IT. 

Denver has long wanted an auditorium. 
The business men think that a fine one 
would attract conventions to the city, and 
would be of advantage in many ways; but 
they have had a series of wrangles about 
the best site, and have been unable to 
agree on any definite plan. Now, in 
extremity, they have decided to turn the 
matter over to the club women of Denver. 
Interviews with the chief State officials 
are published, strongly favoring this plan. 
Attorney-General Carr seems to voice 
the prevailing opinion when he says; 
"Anything the women undertake, they 
will accomplish. I approve the idea." 
It is hoped that the powerful Woman's 
Club of Denver will take the lead in raising 
the funds and putting up the much de- 
sired building. The Denver Evening 
Post says: 

For their efforts they should have a free 
lease of headquarters as long as the build- 
ing remains intact. Besides this, they 
should be given a controlling vote in 



directing its management. If it is left 
in their charge its conduct will always be 
of the dignified, rather than the loose 
and semi-disgraceful. In Milwaukee it 
is hinted that the Board of Management 
has devoted the structure to questionable 
enterprises. With the women in control 
in the Board of Management, the possibil- 
ity of a repetition of this in Denver would 
be forever precluded. 

Another proposition upon which the 
men rely, if the execution of the idea is 
placed in the hands of the Woman's Club, 
is the matter of general thoroughness in 
detail "to which the auditorium would be 
subjected, and the taking it out of the 
grasp of those imbued with speculative 
ideas. Real estate men could not "make . 
or break" the affair, as some of them have 
asserted in the past. It would at once be 
placed on a basis combining the two 
essential elements — dignity and success. 

The women, being on their mettle, are^ 
said to be eager to undertake the work. 



WOMEN AS MUNICIPAL OFFICERS. 

Mrs. Anna M. Strain, Mayor of James- 
town, Kan., has sent an open letter to the 
Chicago Tribune. The Tribunehad said: 

By a political freak at the last election, 
the town was given over entirely to gov- 
ernment by women, and it is claimed that 
the result has been disastrous. 

Mrs. Strain writes: 

We have a woman mayor, four women 
in the council, a man for police judge and 
a man for street commissioner and city 
marshal. We know of no disastrous re- 
sults of last spring's election. 

The article goes on to say: 

"Saloons are said to be running wide 
open, *game chickens are permitted to 
demonstrate their powers in the most 
brazen fashion, and even quiet games of 
the national pasteboard variety have found 
safe harborage." 

We had two "joints" here, no more 
than we have had for several years past, 
but probably two more than we shall have 
after the next terra of court, as the grand 
jury has found indictments against both 
of them and the owners are now out on 
bond. No game chickens have fought in 
our town since the election. As to the 
other "quiet games" referred to, no such 
games have come to our knowledge. 

The women officers of this town did not 
seek office; they were put there by the 
people, both men and women, and the 
woman's ticket was started by men. We 
did not promise anything more than to do 
our duty. Our town is a peaceful little 
place, with quiet Sabbaths. 

We are having new stone sidewalk 
crossings laid and repairing other side- 
walks. A new dry goods store has been' 
opened, and, best of all, by the efforts of 
the officials, we expect to be a dry town 
in the near future. 

Our women are all Christian women, 
respected in the community, as the vote 
at the city election would show, and we 
do not deserve the reputation the daily 
press is giving us. The paper from which 
you have taken your information would 
do well to investigate before publishing 
such a statement. We are making a vig- 
orous effort to have the law obeyed in 
regard to the liquor question as well as 
other matters. Yours for truth and 
right, 

(Mrs.) Anna M. Stbain, Mayor. 



In Pittsburg, Pa., the Civic Club has 
started to secure the election of some 
women on the school board and on the 
boards of public charities. The club has 
a large membership, including many 
pronainent and influential men and women. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



"BAD WOMEN WILI, VOTE." 

Oce of the regular stock objections to 
woman suffrage is that **bad women vsrill 
Tote." "Ba(3 men," a very much larger 
^lass, are voters already. No one pro- 
poses to disfranchise these. But wbere- 
fiYer women are voting, experience shows 
that women classed as "bad" do not 
usually go to the polls. If they all 
voted, they constitute a very small part 
of the population. But "bad women" 
need the right to vote for their own pro- 
tection; need it more than any other class 
of women or men. Without the right to 
vote, they are to-day, in almost every com- 
munity, the victims of cruel oppression. 
They are virtually slaves. And the law 
which should be at once their ruler and 
their guardian is known to them only as 
a tyrant. 

Here is a case which has just occurred 
in Cincinnati. We quote a leading edito- 
rial in the Boston Daily Herald under its 
own heading: 

A STUPID JUDICIAL. TYRANT. 

A certain judge in the city of Cincinnati 
has sentenced a woman to the workhouse 
for riding a bicycle. The grounds on 
which he has done this can be best appre- 
ciated by stating them in his own lan- 
guage. He says: 

In the case of Grace Monroe, the sole 
reason for sentencing her to the workhouse 
was because she was riding a bicycle. I 
will not allow a fallen woman to ride a 
bicycle in Cincinnati. It makes no differ- 
ence how thoroughly she is dressed, or how 
properly she conducts herself while on the 
wheel. I have instructed the police to bring 
all such characters into my court, and for 
every offence of that character I shall inflict 
the workhouse punishment. 

The further reasons given for such 
action are as absurd as what is quoted 
above is outrageous: 

To have it become generally known that 
fallen women ride the wheel would make 
good women the targets for insulting re- 
marks by men and boys. On the other 
hand, let it become generally kno%Tn that 
every woman seen on a bicycle in Cincinnati 
is a lady, and that class of men who jeer 
will be very cautious about what they say, 
U they dare say anything at all. 

If the tyranny of this man is revolting, 
his undertaking to be the guardian of the 
interests of the bicycle-riding women of 
■Cincinnati is ridiculously gratuitous. But 
the assumption on his part to decree as to 
who should not ride a bicycle is an inter- 
ference with private rights that must 
arouse indignation. If there is no method 
^f impeaching such a judge, there ought 
to be. 

In Boston, some years ago, occurred a 
«till more flagrant case of judicial tyranny. 
A woman crossing the Common about 11 
P. M. was assaulted. The crime was 
proved. But Judge May discharged her 
assailant without punishment, on the 
ground that the victim was a woman of 
bad character. 

Will the opponents of woman suffrage 
tell us whether such women, bad as they 
may be, should continue to be the helpless 
prey of every ruffian and corrupt police- 
man? 

Within a few weeks, Police Commis- 
sioner Grant, of New Tork City, resigned 
his position because he found that New 
York policemen are encouraged by the 
board to enter into improper relations 
with women for the express purpose of 
•afterwards testifying to their bad char- 
acter from personal experience. The city 



hires men to violate the law, and pays 
them for testifying against the partners 
in their crimes, these rascals not only going 
themselves unpunished, but being re- 
warded for acts of vice as a performance 
of official duty. 

Can any legal outrage be more flagrant 
than this? Can virtue be promoted by 
enslaving degraded women and depriving 
them of legal protection? 

The trouble with the remonstrants is 
that they are deaf and blind to facts. 
They know nothing of the trials, priva- 
tions, temptations and oppressions of 
their poorer and less fortunate sisters. 
They simply ignore social injustice. What 
women need is equality of rights. Since 
all men, good and bad, are presumed to 
be innocent and can be punished only for 
wrong-doing legally proved, so all women, 
good and bad, are entitled to the protec- 
tion of the law. They will never receive 
that equal protection until they have the 
right to vote. Heney B. Blackwell,. 



PBOGKESSIVE NEW ZEALAND. 

To those interested in the working out 
of modern social problems, perhaps no 
country in the world presents such at- 
traction as the group of islands known as 
New Zealand. Embracing an area of 
104,471 square miles (a little more than 
one-seventh less than the area of Great 
Britain and Ireland), contained chiefly in 
the two large islands known as the North 
and the Middle Is]ands,it had a population, 
Jan. 1, 1894, of 714,258 persons, the males 
exceeding the females by 46,734, This 
includes Maoris (natives and half-castes) 
about 42,000, and 4,000 Chinese. 

New Zealand has lofty mountains and 
extensive plains, the latter covered with 
native grasses. It is first a pastoral and 
secondly an agricultural country. It is 
famous for its wool and meat products, 
possesses good agricultural advantages 
and considerable mineral deposits. 

On the 22d of January, 1840, a body of 
English immigrants founded the town of 
Wellington, and later in the same month 
the natives consented to the sovereignty 
of the Queen over the islands of New 
Zealand, all territorial rights being secured 
to the chiefs and their tribes. 

The form of government is constitu- 
tional. The Governor is appointed by the 
Queen, and members of the Legislative 
Council hold their seats by the Governor's 
appointment. Two members of the Coun- 
cil are aboriginal chiefs. The members of 
the House of Representatives are elected 
by the people for three years. The Eng- 
lish plan of dissolution is followed when 
an issue forces an appeal to the country. 
The Maoris have a distinct representation 
proportional to their numbers, and fur- 
nish four of the seventy-four representa- 
tives. 

Within a few years two striking experi- 
ments in legislation have attracted uni- 
versal attention, and are now watched 
with interest by all students of constitu- 
tional government. One is a radical change 
in the incidence of taxation, from the old 
property tax to the simple assessment of 
land values and incomes. Its results have 
been most cheering to the advocates of 
the Single Tax, a reform having an active 



propaganda and increasing adherents in 
all English-speaking countries. 

The other experiment, complete woman 
suffrage, will especially interest readers 
of the Woman's Colitmn. The Electoral 
Act of 1893 went into operation Sept. 19th 
of that year. By section 3, the word 
"person," wherever it occurs throughout 
the Act, includes "woman," and the words, 
and expressions in the Act indicating the 
masculine gender include women, except 
when otherwise expressly stated. The 
Maori women have the same right to vote 
as the men, and, at the first election after 
the new law went into operation, out of 
11,269 Maori votes, the women cast about 
4,200 Out of the European vote of 220,082, 
the women cast 90,290. The proportion 
of actual voters to those registered indi- 
cated the greater interest of the women, 
85,18 per cent, of women to 67.58 per cent, 
of men. 

The revolution was accomplished with- 
out a strain, the orderliness and sobriety 
of the people constituting the feature of 
the election. "Female voters were in no 
way molested," says the Year Book. 
"Canvassing was carried on by the female 
electors with considerable energy in many 
places." 

The predictions of evil to follow the 
land tax and the widening of the franchise 
have come to naught. From a state of 
great financial and industrial depression 
and questionable credit, New Zealand has 
experienced a marked recovery and an 
unexampled season of prosperity. The 
country seems to have escaped the almost 
universal embarrassments of the last four 
years, and to have gained steadily in pop- 
ulation and wealth, achieving a measura- 
ble financial independence and a conse- 
quent enhancement of credit in London. 

These are but hints of the transforma- 
tion of society and government progress- 
ing in these Eastern Pacific islands. As 
yet only a small though brilliant pattern 
of the new civilization has been wrought 
out. If the present promise is kept, the 
"roaring loom of time" will duly exhibit 
a fabric rich and rare. 

William Lloyd Gabbiso^t.. 



A patent medicine advertisement in a 
leading New York daily begins as follows: 
"Why Can't Women Vote for Mayor? 
Because they haven't time and strength." 
The idea that women really do want to 
vote is getting inside of some very thick 
skulls. Perhaps if women took less patent 
medicine their strength would be greater. 
— Woman's Journal. 

Dr. Effa V. Davis, of Chicago, has been 
appointed Demonstrator of Obstetrics and 
chief of outdoor clinic in Rush Medical 
College of that city. This great institu- 
tion hitherto has admitted only men with- 
in its precincts. Dr. Davis has an exten- 
sive private practice, and her fitness for 
the position has been shown in addition 
by her work as cHnical instructor in 
gynaicology at the College of Physicians 
and Surgeons, another institution which 
barred out women till its late alliance 
with the Illinois State University. It is 
pleasant to note that the Bush students 
have received Dr. Davis with marked re- 
spect. 
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WOMEN ATrORNEYS. 

Miss Isabel Darlington, daughter of ex- 
Congressman Smedley Darlington, has 
successfully passed her examination for 
admission to the bar of Chester County, 
Penn. She is the first woman admitted 
to the practice of law in that county. She 
intends to open an office in West Chester. 

Mrs. J. Ellen Foster has opened a law 
office in Washington, D. C, in association 
with Mrs. Ellen Spencer Mussey. Mrs. 
Mussey has had a long and successful 
practice in that city, and both ladies are 
lawyers of unquestioned ability. 

Miss Lutie Lytle, the young colored 
woman who graduated last summer from 
the law department of the Central Ten- 
nessee College, at Nashville, has been ad- 
mitted to the bar at Memphis. This fact 
strikingly illustrates the great change 
within a generation in the condition of 
colored men and women in this country. 
This ambitious girl's father was a slave. 
He is now a man of wealth and leisure, 
and a citizen of Topeka, Kan. The 
daughter was educated in the public 
schools of that State; she worked in a 
printing-office for a while, and she was the 
successful candidate for engrossing clerk 
in the Kansas Legislature of 1891, a po- 
sition which she filled with credit to her- 
self and to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. She was the only woman in her 
law class, and was chosen its valedictorian. 
She is now but twenty-three years of age, 
the only woman admitted to the bar of 
Tennessee, and the only colored woman 
licensed to practise law in the South. 
She wift probably open an office in To- 
peka. 

Mrs. Anrfte Storr Keeler is a successful 
practitioner in the courts of Camden, N. J. 

Miss Anita Haggerty, of New York City, 
recently defended her father in a suit for 
$10,000 damages brought against him in 
the supreme court, and won her case. 

A woman lawyer was one of the jury in 
a suit between a landlord and tenant in a 
New York court the other day. Counsel 
for both sides agreed to accept her. This 
was the first time such a thing has oc- 
curred there. The most remarkable cir- 
cumstance about it, the Sun suggests, is 
that nobody thought it was anything to 
be surprised at. F. M. A. 



SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 

Suffrage Bazar meetings will be held at 
3 Park Street, every Monday afternoon 
at 3 P. M. All persons interested in the 
Bazar are invited. 

At the Suffrage Bazar meeting last Mon- 
day, the Lucy Stone table, the William 
Lloyd Garrison (Roxbury) table, the 
Sarah Southwick (Wellesley Hills) table, 
the Brookline, Cambridge, Jamaica Plain, 
City Point, Medford and Maiden tables 
were represented, also the Jellies and 
Preserves table. Encouraging reports 
were given by all. Persons from several 
other places were present, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hitchcock, of the Warren League, re- 
ported what was doing in that part of the 
country. 

The Jamaica Plain League has sent let- 
ters to all the registered women voters, 
inviting their cooperation, has put a 



notice in the local paper, and brought the 
matter before the teachers' meeting. 
Many of the teachers have promised to 
take tickets. 

Mrs. Anders has written 175 letters in- 
viting people to entertainments in aid of 
the cause. 

Mrs. Moreland has received promises of 
fruit for the Jellies and Preserves table 
from Belmont, Lynn, Methuen, Everett, 
and "all around everywhere," and has 
written to Plymouth for cranberries. She 
has taken a number of orders, and wants 
more. A friend said to her lately, "The 
doctor says my sister is not well enough 
to do any preserving this year."' She 
answered, "I am sorry your sister is not 
well, but I am glad she cannot do any pre- 
serving. Order your preserves from the 
Suffrage Bazar." 

Mrs. Hallowell, of West Medford, has a 
very fine collection of baskets from 
Alaska, the Klondike and elsewhere, for 
her table. 

Brookline is busy, and will have enter- 
tainments to raise money in advance — an 
excellent plan. 

A South Carolina lady has promised 
pitch-pine for the Natural Object table, 
and a friend in Ohio wants to give "a box 
of beautiful buckeyes," and asks if they 
would sell for more than the cost of ex- 
pressage. Who would like to buy some? 

Ladies connected with the various tables 
are actively pushing the sale of tickets. 

These are but a few of the encouraging 
items of news brought out at the meeting. 

A. s. B. 

THE SINGLE TAX DINNER. 

Among the prominent suffragists who 
have accepted the invitation tendered by 
the Single Tax League to the Suffrage 
Association for Nov. 6, are Mrs. Liver- 
more, Miss Mary F. Eastman, Mr. and 
Mrs. M. C. Ayres, of the Boston Advertisery 
Mr. and Mrs. John Graham Brooks, Mr. 
and Mrs. Geo. A. O. Ernst, Rabbi Fleis- 
cher, Mr. and Mrs. Chas, G. Ames, and 
Hon. and Mrs. John L. Bates. 



HALL CAINE FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

In an interview with Robert H. Sherard, 
Hall Caine, the noted novelist, expresses 
himself as follows: 

"Are you in sympathy with what is 
known as the woman movement?" 

"I have long had a very deep sympathy 
with the better part of it. Indeed, it 
would be very hard for me to say how 
deeply I feel that the position which 
woman has so long held is an unjust and 
cruel and monstrous one. 

"I have heard that you have woman 
suffrage in the Isle of Man ; is that so?" 

"Yes." 

"How does it work?" 

"Admirably." 



SIOUX MOTHERS. 

While among the Sioux, a mother, with 
a good-sized family of boys and girls, 
propounded to me the question whether 
white women did not find their daughters 
more trouble than their sons. She was 
sure she did. "Look at those girls," said 
she; "I have their clothes to make, their 
hair to braid, and to see that they learn 
how to behave. Now my boys are no < 



trouble." As I glanced at the group of 
children, the glossy braids of the girls 
falling over their single smock and the 
boys naked but for the breech-clout, their 
miniature scalp-lock ornamented with a 
brass sleigh-bell surmounting a snarl of 
frowzy hair, I recognized the kinship of 
maternal perplexities the world over. — 
Alice C. Fletcher, in The Century. 



SUFFRAGE BAZAR TICKETS. 

Tickets for the Suffrage Bazar to be 
held next December are now ready, and 
may be obtained at 3 Park Street, price 
50 cents. They are of two kinds: season 
tickets, which will admit one person any 
number of times, and family tickets, with 
seven punches, which will admit a group. 
Friends are urged to sell as many tickets 
as possible in advance of the Bazar. The 
money for the tickets sold by the mem- 
bers of each League will be credited as 
part of the receipts of the table of that 

League. 

— ' ^ » » 

WOMEN ORGANIZING OIL COMPANIES. 

Two oil companies composed exclu- 
sively of women have lately been organized 
in Indiana. The Mercer-Kier Oil Com- 
pany of Peru has a capital of $12,500, and 
is drilling its first well. The stockholders^ 
are Mrs. S. C. Mercer, president: Miss- 
Ida Kier, secretary and treasurer; Miss A. 
Tudor, Mrs. Walter Emswiler, all of 
Peru, and Mrs, Ada Mercer, of Richmond, 

The other company, organized two 
weeks later in Kokomo, has a capitalized 
stock of $10,000, all subscribed and paid 
up. Mrs. Laura G. Schofield is president 
and Mrs. Dane Cottey is treasurer. The 
first well will be drilled on the farm of 
Mrs. Cottey. The company is strong 
financially and the managers are thorough 
business women. Mrs. Schofield is a 
woman of fine culture and many accom- 
plishments, and has been active for many 
years in the suffrage, temperance, club 
and philanthropic work in her city. 

F. M. A. 



Alison Cunni:n^gham, Robert Louis 
Stevenson's old nurse, was much beloved 
by him, and he sent her a copy of each of 
his books, with his own inscription on 
the fly-leaf. Generally the inscription is 
just a line or two: "Alison Cunning- 
ham, from herboy," or "from her laddie." 
But one of the volumes — "An Inland 
Voyage" (1878)— contains the following: 
"My Dear Cunning — If you had not taken 
so much trouble with me all the years of 
my childhood, this little book would never 
have been written. Many a long night 
you sat up with me when I was ill. I 
wish I could hope, by way of return, to 
amuse a single evening for you with my 
little book! But whatever you may think 
of it, I know you will continue to think 
kindly of the author." 



The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 

Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Ret. Anna 
H. Shaw, Alice Stokk Blackweli,, and 
LxjcY E. Anthony. For sale at Woman's 
JouKNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, post paid, 50 cents, - 
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WOMEN AND CLEAN STREETS. 

Since Mrs. A. E. Paul was appointed 
jj^et inspector for the business district 
jj Chicago, one of the sweepers was asked 
ioT te liked to work under a woman. 

Re answered: 

fe like the woman. She does not curse 
ad swear at us. Man foreman drive us 
conndlike slaves, and call us bad names. 
Tfe don't like that, so when he go way to 
get drunk we loaf on the job. Foreman 
toaeback full of whiskey and find work 
sotdone, he swear lot more. Woman she 
comes in happy in morning and stay so 
iilday. She say, "How do? " and other 
nice things, and then we do good work. 
2e see it and say so. That makes us 
fed good, and we work more. Woman 
ill right 

^ * m — — 

THE FORTNIGHTLY. 



The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
f.S. A. was held Tuesday afternoon at 3 
Park Sh-eet, Mrs. Livermore presiding. 
Uj. J. W. F. Barnes, chaplain of the 
Cliirlestown States Prison, spoke on "Life 
ia Prison," giving an interesting account 
fli the predisposing causes that bring men 
Tithin prison walls. He told many in- 
itmces of reclamation, and gave it as his 
oianion, based on experience, "There is 
no heredity so bad that it can withstand a 
good environment." Of tlie men who 
serve one term iu the Charlestown prison, 
onlj about twenty per cent, ever return 
ftere. He made a strong plea for more 
&y nurseries and kindergartens, to keep 
the children off the streets while their 
mothers are at work. Chaplain Barnes 
piidahigh tribute to the good eifect of 
ire. Livermore's and Mrs, Booth's 
preaching in the prison. 

Mrs. Livermore followed with an ad- 
dress describing some of the diflQculties 
that beset those who wished to reform. 
Ahdyof her acquaintance once came to 
ier and said, "I hear that you have known 
Ktch and such a woman (naming one who 
WIS living a blameless and beneficent life) , 
wr since she was two years old. Is that 
tme?" "Yes, it is true," said Mrs. Liver- 
oore.. "WeU," said the other, "a gentle- 
oan who was at my house told me the 
other day that he first met that woman 
'ten she was eighteen years old, in a 
iouse of ill-fame." Mrs. Livermore an- 
gered, "Madam, what sort of company 
^0 you keep? Do you admit a man to 
lour home who is not ashamed to tell you 
t5iat, he visits houses of ill-fame? And 



^vould you take the word of such a man 
as evidence against any woman?" Mrs 
Livermore said she knew that the woman 
m question had been drawn into evil for a 
short time when very young, but under 
such circumstances that she was more 
sinned against than sinning. She had 
been living a virtuous life for years, and 
nothing would have induced Mrs. Liver- 
more to betray the secret of her past. 

Refreshments and a social hour closed 
the afternoon. 



"THE MAKERS OF CITIZENS.' 



Many women must have been stirred to 
wholesome indignation by an editorial in 
the last number of Dr. Lyman Abbott's 
paper, the Outlook, on "The Makers of 
Citizens." In view of Dr. Abbott's well- 
known views on the woman question, it 
is edifying to have him complain: "Bos- 
sism exists to-day because the mothers 
of this country have not trained their 
sons to be good citizens." 

This is as if a person distressed by the 
illiteracy of the mass of Hindoos were to 
deliver himself of the following oracular 
verdict: "This illiteracy is the fault of 
the Hindoo mothers, because they have 
not taught their sons to read." But who 
has ever taught the Hindoo mothers to 
read? 

Such censure would come with a par- 
ticularly ill grace from any Hindoo who 
held the opinion, still entertained by the 
majority of the men of India, that true 
womanliness is incompatible with a knowl- 
edge of the alphabet. It would come 
with a poor show of consistency even 
from a Hindoo who had reached the con- 
clusion that girls might be educated, but 
that they must on no account go to school. 

This last is Dr. Abbott's position. 
While the majority of the public still 
hold that a woman who interests herself 
in politics is out of her sphere, Dr. 
Abbott has got along so far as to believe 
that women ought to take a deep interest 
in politics, but that they must on no ac- 
count be admitted to the suffrage, which 
is the great school of political knowledge 
and the most potent developer of an in- 
terest in public affairs. All history shows 
that non-electors, as a class, never have 
as much knowledge of public questions 
as electors, nor take as deep an interest in 
them. This could not well be otherwise; 
it is human nature. , . ^ - 

The gist of the Outlook's complaint is 
that mothers do not teach intelligent pub- 
lic spirit to their sons. But who has ever 
taught intelligent public spirit to the 
mothers? The Outlook says: 

There are thousands of good men . . . 
who have no sense of political responsi- 
bintv pride themselves that they are not 
morally contaminated by political knowl- 
Xe . . Mothers train such sons. 

And who has done more than Dr. Ab- 



bott to train such mothers? Has he not 
lent his utmost support to the "Antis," 
who declare that their freedom from "po- 
litical responsibility" is one of their most 
precious privileges, and who "pride them- 
selves that they are not morally contami- 
nated by political knowledge" ? 

Kot only law, but ijublic opinion and 
custom far more powerful than law, have 
united to teach women that public spirit 
does not become them ; that home is the 
limit of their sphere, and that if they in- 
terest themselves in anything outside, 
their homes will probably suffer. 

One thing is certain : you cannot give a 
woman a petty, narrow, private-spirited 
education, and expect her to develop all 
the large magnanimous public-spirited 
virtues, either in herself or her children. 
It is demanding incompatibilities, like 
the old lady who asked for "a very small 
Bible with very large print." 

In conclusion we may say that we never 
yet knew a woman who thought that "her 
duty to the community is only the work she 
can do through committee meetings and 
from a platform." But m e have all known 
plenty of women who thought that their 
whole duty was done when they had cared 
for the material wants of their own fam- 
ilies. Mrs. Jelly by, happily, is rare; the 
type representing the opposite extreme is, 
unhappily^ very common. And whose is 
the fault? While the vast majority of 
newspapers and pulpits still combine to 
cry down public spirit in women, it is not 
the women who "ought to blush" for the 
lack of public spirit among men. One 
might as well say that Hindoo mothers 
ought to blush for the ignorance of their 
sons. It is rather the authorities and the 
public opinion of India that should blush 
for leaving Hindoo mothers in ignorance. 
It is Dr. Lyman Abbott and the other op- 
ponents of equal suffrage who should 
blush for the political ignorance and in- 
difference Of American women. 

Alice Stone Blackwbll. 



At Boise, Idaho, for ten days, from Oct. 
13 to Oct. 23, a woman acted as Governor 
of Idaho, not by election, but Governor 
nevertheless, clothed with executive au- 
thority and exercising it. This woman is 
Miss Margaret Keeve, private secretary to 
Mr. Lewis, Secretary of State. She acted 
in the temporary absence of the Governor 
and most of the State officials, who left 
signed documents in blank for her to use. 
Among the other things, Miss Reeve is- 
sued a requisition for the extradition to 
Montana of Dr. Veno, a notorious heeler, 
arrested at Pocatello on a warrant sworn 
out at Butte. 

Mrs. Emily E. Hepburn, of New York 
City, and Mrs. H. S. Greenleaf, of Roches- 
ter, were recently elected trustees of St. 
Lawrence University, Canton, IN". Y. This 
institution has been coeducational, but has 
had no women on the board of trustees. 
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SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 

ITarcissus bulbs from Mrs. Lucy Stone's 
garden are now for sale at the Woman's 
CoLTTMN Office, twenty-five bulbs for 
twenty-five cents; the receipts to go to 
the Lucy Stone table at the Bazar. As in 
December the ground will be frozen, and 
Kovember is the right time for trans- 
planting them, they are offered for sale 
in advance of the Bazar. Those ordering 
them from a distance will have to pay 
postage or expressage. 

At the Bazar meeting last Monday it 
was reported that the William Lloyd Gar- 
rison table was advancing well. Mrs. 
Rosa Prang Heinzen has been chosen 
president, Mrs. E. G. Ford vice-president, 
Mrs. Currier secretary, and Mrs. Bryant 
treasurer. Several meetings have been 
held; the members are hard at work, and 
have many articles ready. The delegates 
present at the Bazar meeting had come 
into the city to buy cloth to be made up 
into dustiers, towels, etc. Jfotices will be 
sent to all the registered women voters of 
the ward. Mrs. Currier has disposed of 
fifty tickets. 

The delegate representing the Sarah 
South wick table (Wellesley Hills) said: 
"We are all at work. All the registered 
women voters have been invited to con- 
tribute. Each member of our committee 
Tias a list whom she is to see; and two 
young ladies are to give a whist party' to 
raise funds. We hope you will all reserve 
your orders for your winter's supply of 
fine groceries, and buy them at the kitchen 
supply table; also kitchen utensils. The 
inventor of the Dover egg-beater has 
promised to give us all we can sell. We 
have held two meetings to sew, and meet 
regularly once a week." 

Brookline will have some exceptionally 
fine private theatricals to raise money in 
advance. 

The Newton table is going on well. A 
whist party was given last Tuesday. 

The delegate from Waltham reported: 
"The ladies are all alive, and evidently 
liave the Bazar spirit." A friend in N"eW 
Hampshire has sent them several pieces of 
beautiful Mexican work, and they are 
making some handsome embroideries for 
the General Banks table. They are also 
arranging to have photographs of the 
Banks homestead for sale. Mrs. Gen. 
Banks is much interested, and will give 
the Club every facility for taking interior 
and exterior views. 

Mrs. Moreland, of Everett, reported 
good prospects for the Jellies and Pre- 
serves table. 

A number of cakes of Dobbins' Floating 
Borax Soap have been contributed, and 
are for sale at 3 Park Street, at eight cents 
a cake. 

A box- manufacturer, a friend of Mrs. 
Homer, of Belmont, has made a contribu- 
tion of boxes to hold candy, etc. 

Mrs. Mary Hutcheson Page, Edgehill 
Eoad, Brookline, Mass., has received an 
order for a set of crocheted table mats, 
and would be glad to communicate par- 
ticulars to any one who might like to 
crochet and contribute them. 

Several pledges were reported of dolls 
for the doll table, home-made candy for 
the confectionary table, etc., etc. 

Mrs. Marie A. Moore, of Kewton, urged 



that the decoration of the tables should 
be as delicately colored as possible, so as 
to avoid inharmonious effects. 

It was unanimously voted that the Mary 
A. Livermore table should have the place 
in front of the platform. The other tables 
will draw lots for their positions. 

A meeting of the Bazar Committee and 
any others interested in the Bazar is held 
at 3 Park Street every Monday at 3 P. M. 
All are cordially invited. A. s. b. 



A SINGULAR CASE. 



A peculiar case was tried at Dixon last 
week before Judge Givens, says the Madi- 
sonville, Ky., Hustler. Rev. Jesse White 
is pastor of what is known as the Chaly- 
beate church, in Webster County. One of 
the rules of the church was that the 
women should occupy one side of the 
house and the men the other. A trans- 
gression of this rule is what caused the 
trouble. 

A young man by the name of Crook, 
from Henderson County, was in the neigh- 
borhood, and took his sweetheart to 
church one night and sat down by her, as 
he had been accustomed to do at home. 
Rev. Mr. White called his attention to the 
rule of the church, requiring him to move 
to the men's side. Crook refused, saying 
he had come with the lady, and he didn't 
know of any law he was violating when 
he sat by her side. Rev. Mr. White called 
on some of the elders to arrest Crook. 
During this time quite a commotion arose. 

Finally Crook agreed, rather than be 
the cause of so much disturbance, to 
move over on the men's side. Rev. Mr, 
White informed him 'it was too late, and 
ordered the elder to arrest him. The 
elder proceeded to do so, and a distur- 
bance resulted. The whole business was 
brought into court, and Rev. Mr. White 
pleaded his own case before the jury. The 
jury came to the conclusion that Rev. Mr. 
White was the principal cause of the dis- 
turbance, and assessed a fine of $29 upon 
him. It is the first case we ever 
heard of whei-e a preacher was fined for 
disturbing his own worship. 



MALE STENOGRAPHERS PREFERRED. 

In the recent pamphlets of instruction 
issued by the civil service commission, 
attention is called to the fact that, while 
there is plenty of room in the government 
departments in Washington for capable 
stenographers and typewriters, the term 
"male stenographers" has generally been 
employed by the commission. This re- 
sults from the preference shown by chiefs 
of departments, during recent years, for 
men to perform this class of work. 

Although in the compilation of its elig- 
ible list the civil service commission 
makes no distinction whatever between 
men and women, the singularly unanimous 
requests of the bureau and division chiefs 
that male stenographers be assigned to 
their of&ces when vacancies for shorthand 
writers occur have forced the commission 
to emphasize this quite general demand. 

A good authority, in speaking of the 
preference shown for men, says that the 
question of ability does not enter into the 



matter at all. It is, he declares, prin- 
cipally owing to the restraints the pres- 
ence of a woman in an ofiice places on 
the men. And not the least important of 
these is that the presence of a woman 
usually means "no smoking,". — Topeka 
Capital. 



HOME-MADE CANDY WANTED. 

Mrs. M. P. C. Billings, president of the 
Cambridge Woman Suffrage League, will 
make the Cambridge table the confec- 
tionary table at the Suffrage Bazar, Dec. 
6-11. She would be glad to hear from any 
persons who will contribute home-made 
candy, or salted almonds and peanuts, to 
this table. Her address is 11 Perry Street, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 



WORLD'S W. C. T. U. 

It is impossible, with our limited space, 
to give even an outline of the addresses 
made and reports presented at the biennial 
meeting of the World's. W. C. T. U., just 
held in Toronto. 

Nothing aroused so much interest as 
the question what position the World's 
W. C. T. U. should take in regard to 
Lady Henry Somerset's endorsement of 
the State regulation of vice for India. 

The following resolution on the subject 
was adopted: 

Whereas, The regulation of vice has be- 
come an aggressive question in the W. C. 
T. U., and the discussion of it as represented 
in the CD. Acts has assumed a character 
which we cannot ignore, 

Resolved, That while we do not forget that 
even the most consecrated and true may 
honestly differ in relation to vital matters, 
and while we would abstain from anything 
which would savor of criticism or judgment 
of motives, yet we, the World's W. C. T. U., 
most earnestly protest against anything 
which would even seem to commit our great 
organization to any eifort at regulation or 
license as applied to any and all forms of 
sin, and we must most unequivocally de- 
clare our abhorrence of any compromise 
whatever with anything which is wrong in 
principle or sinful in practice. We utter 
this as our conviction and protest, and our 
determination never to surrender the prin- 
ciple for which we have always stood as a 
body. 

This is followed by a resolution regret- 
ting the absence of Lady Henry from the 
convention. Resolutions were also aaopt- 
ed in favor of equal suffrage, trades 
unions, an eight-hour law, arbitration, co- 
operation with the church, and a resolu- 
tion strongly condemning lynching. 

Miss Willard said in her address: 

No good can come of legalizing the 
violation of two laws of God— first. Thou 
shalt not commit adultery; second, Thou 
Shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. What- 
ever degrades the women of India puts 
the stamp of deterioration upon all women.' 
To this it will be replied that they have 
degraded themselves, and the means pro- 
posed are only to mitigate the conse- 
quences; but it makes all the difference 
in the world to us whether their degi-ada- 
tion came about through any forces 
that we have set in motion. Besides 
this, we must remember that, although 
military officers may not think so, the 
moral contamination of the future hus- 
bands and fathers of England is a calamity 
immeasurably greater than their physical 
deterioration. The foundation and the 
keystone in the arch of heathenism is the 
sacrifice of woman's purity on the altar of 
man's sensuality, and if there is one mon- 
strous thing which above another repre- 
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sents the anti-Christ, it is that fact. In 
Oriental countries women are helpless in 
the hands of men, as they have been 
through the dark centuries, and the 
depths of degradation to which this utter 
dependence has reduced them are beyond 
all power of Western comprehension 
, The English law in the Straits Settle- 
ments IS said to be "for the protection of 
•Chinese girls." jSTone are allowed to regis- 
ter as prostitutes except of "their own 
free will," and "with the consent of their 
mothers." But women physicians among 
the missionaries testify that they have 
treated little Chinese girls, four and five 
years of age, who had been bought in 
North China and were taken South to be 
raised for vile purposes, and who, when 
they were made to register, would never 
-dare to say the woman with whom each 
one was living was not her "mother." 
As for "her own free will," none of these 
poor creatures ever had a free will, or ever 
will have. That is the protection that 
i:ngland affords to Chinese girls. It is 
well known that the moral tone of army 
life is very low in Oriental countries, and 
to. suppose that men who would frame 
snch a law as I have just described would 
ever subject their soldiers to an examina- 
tion because they had visited these women 
seems to experf physicians whom 1 have 
•consulted to be out of the question. 

We hold that there is but one standard 
for men and women, and that they are 
equally capable of living up to it. We 
steadfastly believe that all law should set 
.forth the ideal, that it should beckon men 
to the summit rather than provide for 
them, under no matter what restrictions, 
tho e indulgences in alcoholic liquors, 
■opium, and social vice whereby they live 
upon a sensual plane. Our beloved com- 
rade has hoped to reach the same result 
.by regulation that we propose to attain 
by prohibition or not at all. But while 
we differ as to methods, we repudiate any 
personal attack or severity of language 
toward our beloved comrade, whose zeal 
has been that of a flaming herald, whose 
-devotion is a household word among us, 
and whose untiring work in these long 
jears, carried forward under conditions 
more difficult than have surrounded any 
reformer that we have known, bind her to 
our hearts with cords that can never be 
broken. We admire and trust and love 
her. We believe that when she sees that 
her plan is not adopted in the Indian army 
she will frankly admit that, although she 
put it forward because she thought it 
"practicable," it partook far too much of 
the "impracticability" attributed to our 
own methods, and she will stand with us, 
flhoulder to shoulder, heart to heart, as 
she has done already so long and so 
bravely. 

At the meeting of the executive council 
officers were elected as follows: President, 
Miss Frances E, Willard; vice-president 
At large, Lady Henry Somerset; honorary 
vice-presidents, Mrs. Mary Clement Lea- 
vitt, Boston; Miss Jessie A. Ackermann, 
Chicago; Rev. Alice B. Palmer, Waysata, 
Minn.; "Mother" Stewart, Springfield, O.; 
secretary, Miss Agnes E. Slack, Ripley, 
Derbyshire, Eng. ; assistant secretary. Miss 
Anna A. Gordon, Evanston, 111. ; treasurer, 
Miss Mary E. Sanderson, Danville, Que.; 
round-the-world missionaries, Mrs. Mary 
Clement Leavitt, Miss Jessie A. Acker- 
mann, Rev. Alice R. Palmer, Miss Clara 
Parrlsh, Paris, 111., and Mrs. J. K. Barney, 
Providence, R. I. 

At the annual meeting of the I^ational 
W. C. T. U. in Buffalo, Miss Willard said: 

"We cannot check an immoral disease by 
measures which recognize the sin as some- 
' thing to be regulated rather than prohib- 
ited. This is the crux of the situation. 



We believe that the moral injury to the 
soldier, resulting from any possible provi- 
sion for the dishonor that he works upon 
himself and a poor, ignorant and debased 
woman, is unworthy that Christian Em- 
pire whose Queen declares that the Bible 
is the foundation of her government. And 
we believe there is no blot upon her throne 
so deep and so indelible as that these 
wretched little beings, provided for the 
soldiers of India by its Government, uni- 
versally bear the name of "the Queen's 
women." 

A NEW LEAFLET. 

A new equal suffrage leaflet, "The In- 
difference and Opposition of Women," 
by Alice Stone Blackwell, is now ready, 
and may be ordered from this office, price, 
15 cents per hundred. 



THE SINGLE TAX DINNER. 

William Lloyd Garrison writes: "Mr. 
George Frank Stephens, of Philadelphia, 
who is to address the woman suffrage 
guests of the Massachusetts Single Tax 
League at the Hotel Vendome Nov. 6 at 
2.30, is a native of New Jersey. He is a 
manufacturer, being president of the New 
York Terra Cotta Co., whose works are at 
Ravens wood, L. I., employing a large 
number of operatives. Although a very 
busy business man, he is one of the first 
and surest to contribute his time in work 
for the Single Tax, the one remedy which 
he has so much at heart. He is one of 
the most effective speakers engaged in the 
movement, appealing especially to the con- 
science and sense of justice of his hearers, 
as well as to their intellect. He is keen, 
logical, and fearless, and measures existing 
conditions by fundamental principles. His 
extraordinary activity in trying to equalize 
opportunity by the destruction of land 
monopoly, and the consequent emancipa- 
tion of the masses from industrial slavery, 
has filled his life with good deeds and 
sacrifices, and landed him in the Dover, 
Del., jail for thirty days on a trumped-up 
charge of obstructing the highway, the 
real animus being an effort to suppress 
peaceful free speech." 



WOMEN AS JURORS. 



At Boise, Idaho, women have recently 
served on a jury. As it is the first time 
they have done so in that State, the ex- 
periment has excited considerable inter- 
est. The press correspondents have made 
the most of the opportunity. That sense 
of justice which is possessed by the ma- 
jority of correspondents compels them to 
say that "in the end substantial justice 
was rendered the litigants," and that brief 
sentence tells the whole story. The 
women jurors were a success. 

The San Jose (Cal.) Vaili/ Mercury 
says: 

Judge Belcher, of the San Francisco 
Superior Court, gives as his opinion that 
women would make as good jurors as 
men, except possibly in cases arousing 
their sex sympathy, and even in that con- 
nection he is not sure that they would not 
do better than the average jury of men. 
The history of trial courts, he asserts, 
shows that men jurors are prone to render 
verdicts in accordance with their syrn- 
pathies. In a certain class of cases, in 
which women are the defendants, it is 



almost impossible to convict, however 
conclusive be the evidence of their guilt. 

The judge says: 

In criminal cases you can scarcely get 
a jury made up of men to convict a wo- 
man, unless the woman happens to be a 
notorious, habitual criminal. This, I 
regret to say, has been my experience, 
and the experience of many other trial 
judges.' Here, especially, the value of 
women jurors would be demonstrated. 
They would not, I am satisfied, be so 
swayed by sentiment as to render a ver- 
dict contrary to the testimony. I most 
certainly favor placing women on juries 
on equal terms with male jurors, and shall 
always give effect to my opinion by voting 
for woman suffrage. 

The women jurors of Idaho have made 
a good beginning. They have demon- 
strated that they know what "substantial 
justice" is. 




Founded by Lucy Stone. 

A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial,legal and political 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 

EDITORS : 
HENRY B, BlvACKWEI,!,, 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON 
CATHARINE WILDE. 

OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 
Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helen E. 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E- Willard, Laura 
M. Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward,HarrietPrescott SpofEord, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, Adelaide A. Claflin, Candace 
Wheeler, Baroness Alexandra Grlpenberg, 
Prof. Ellen Hayes. 

Sample copies FREE. One year on 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Reg- 
ular price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 



"The bestsource of informatiouupon the woman 
question that 1 know."— C/ara Barton. 

"The best woman's paper in the United States, 
or in the vfOTld."—EnsclishzvoTnan's Review. 

"It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling- for the rights of humanity."— Afcrj-y A . Ltver- 
more. 

" It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it." 
— ''Josiah Allen's Wife" (Marietta Holly). 

" The Woman's Journal has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman's work, worth and victory. It has no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted," —-Fraw^J B. WtUard. 

"It Is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are domg, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women's papers now m exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation."'— yw/ta Ward Howe. 

A Cash Commission Paid to Agents oh New 
Subscribers. 



TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 

To any Suffrage Association, W. O. T. U., 
or individual, getting up a club of 25 new 
subscribers to the Woman's Journal at §1.50 
each, the Woman's Journal will pay a cash 
premium of Twenty Dollars. 
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Iowa has 1,145 convicts in State's prison, 
of whom 1,132 are men and only 13 are 
women. 

Several Armenian young men would be 
glad to do housework for wages, and 
several others would be glad to do it with- 
out wages, in any place where they can 
go to school. 

Mrs. Chahlotte Pebkiis-s Stetso:n- is 
coming to Boston Nov. 8, and would like 
to make engagements to lecture after that 
date. She is a most attractive speaker 
for parlor or public meetings. Address 
Womaji's Journal office, 3 Park Street, 
for terms, etc. 

Mes. Edwakd E. Whartojt and Mrs. 
Victor Sorchan, of Newport, E. I., have 
raised nearly $800 to decorate the bare 
walls of the local school buildings with 
pictures and placques. They have formed 
a society to encourage the beautiflcation 
of school buildings. 

Among the contents of the Woman's 
Journal for Oct. 30 are Educated Suf- 
rage a Step Backward, Women Active in 
New York Politics, Women Printers in. 
England, Bryn Mawr Notes, A Queen of 
Labor, Women on English School Boards, 
and State Correspondence from Kentucky, 
South Carolina, Iowa, and Ehode Island. 

Mrs. Reeves, the wife of the former 
labor minister in New Zealand, described 
at a recent meeting in England the way 
in which home work is regulated in the 
colony. Every place where more than 
one person works is considered a factory, 
and the woman inspector can enter at any 
hour, day or night. Goods made at home 
are ticketed "Home-made," and many 
persons will not buy garments made in 
this way, for fear of infection. 

Lady EK;NESTrN^E BRUDEifELi.-BKUCE, 
a widely known yachts-woman, applied 
the other day to the London Board of 
Trade for a yacht-master's certificate. 
She had prepared to undergo all the 
requisite examinations. She pointed out 
that she merely wanted authorization to 
command her own yacht, and did not de- 
sire to serve on board other ships; but the 
board replied that it would not permit a 
woman to be examined for a master's 
certificate, on the ground that the word 
"master's" implies that only men are 
eligible. 

The opening of the evening high school 
for women marks a distinct advance for 
education in New York City. It is the 
first such school for women opened in 
New York, though similar schools for 
men have been in operation for years. The 
first steps taken in behalf of this school 
were in July, 1896, when the board of 
superintendents was organized. Circulars 
were sent to all the principals of evening 
schools for women in the city, to inquire 
regarding the desire for evening study in 
the higher branches. The replies were 
unanimously in favor of establishing an 
evening high school for women. Miss 
Katherine D. Blake, principal of one of 
the grammar schools, has charge of this 
new school. All the students are women 
who are employed during the daytime, 
and who are dependent on their own 
labors for a living. Miss Blake is one of 
the most progressive and efficient women 
in the New York school system. 



THE NEW WOMAN AND THE OLD. 

John Temple Graves, editor of The 
Atlanta Journal, in a lecture on "The 
New Woman and the Old," says: 

"It is no longer fashionable to go into 
ecstasies over woman. She is no longer 
a sentiment; she is a problem, and it is 
our unhappy mission to grapple with her, 
or surrender, as I have done. The issues 
she brings are vital. In their scope, in 
their importance, in their far-reaching 
effects, involving as they do a full half of 
the human race, and the destiny of the 
whole race, woman's struggle for her 
rights and nobler standE^ds makes the 
foremost problem of this world. 

"First, woman has won her way to 
the schools of the country. She has 
converted the prejudice which has shut 
her out from her education. Thanks to 
her own persistent courage, and against 
the persistent protest of narrowness and 
bigotry, she has ennobled and glorified 
that privilege of intelligence. For a thou- 
sand years men have said that woman had 
no brain for a higher development, and 
that her limited capacities were safer 
within the limited sphere to which man's 
standards held her. She has nobly 
demonstrated her capacity for higher 
education. Then, in the wider fields of 
coeducation, side by side in lessons with 
men, she has not lost in her separate 
sphere, and she has shared higher honors 
in mighty colleges. She who can vote her 
stock in a bank meeting rightly thinks that 
she should be consulted when the issues 
dealing with the banking system are in 
debate. She who can vote her railroad 
stock ought to be consulted in dealing 
with railroads. She who can vote in the 
school committee should have due weight 
in the consideration of educational laws. 
She who by honest labor earns the money 
to pay in full her honest taxes, rightly 
thinks that she should have an equal 
voice in deciding' how and by whom 
those taxes are to be expended. And 
she who is the queen and guardian of the 
home may well insist that her vote shall 
supplement her perils in those mighty 
questions that concern her children and 
her home." 

CHINESE WOMEN SLAVES. 

Girls are regularly kidnapped in their 
homes in the Orient, brought to America 
by fraud and imposture, passed through 
the custom house in San Francisco under 
false oaths, in fear of death or dire con- 
sequences, put up at auction before pro- 
fessional slave merchants, knocked down 
to the highest bidder, and condemned, in 
the majority of instances, to a life under 
duress in the Chinese brothels of an 
American city. 

A young Chinese girl, from 9 to 12 years 
of age, in San Francisco to-day has a mar- 
ket value of from '$160 to $500. A girl 
from 12 to 16, if attractive, is quoted on 
change among the high-binders, who con- 
stitute the brokers in this unique Ameri- 
can Exchange, at from $500 to $1,500, 
while for girls over this age the prices 
range up to $3,500, which has been paid 
on the ground that such an investment 
will return a profit of 20 or 30 per cent. 

But when we ask that American women 



may have a legal right to help elect a city 
government which will put an end to this- 
horrible cruelty, the remonstrants say: 
"We have all the rights we want."- 



WOMEN'S NATIONAL COITNCIL. 

The National Council of Women of the 
United States convened on Oct. 25 in the 
Woman's Building at the Tennessee Cen- 
tennial Exposition at Nashville. Miss 
Mary B. Temple, of Tennessee, gave the 
address of welcome, and Rev. Anna H., 
Shaw, vice-president, responded. 

Reports from local councils were pre- 
sented, after which "How Local Councils 
May Efficiently Cooperate with Municipal 
Governments" was discussed by the Eev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer, of Ehode Island, 
Katherine Harlin Day, of Indiana, and 
Helen Wells, of Ohio. 

On the morning of Oct. 26, reports were 
received from the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, the Wo- 
man's Relief Corps, and the National 
Association of Loyal Women of American 
Liberty. Mrs. Rachel Foster Avery, of 
Pennsylvania, Mrs. Kate B. Sherwood, of 
Ohio, and Miss Susan B. Anthony, of 
New York, delivered addresses. The 
afternoon programme included reports 
and addresses by Mrs. May Wright Sewall, 
of Indiana, and Mrs. Annie White John- 
son. 

The Council discussed national patriot- 
ism, improved dress, and the promotion 
of religious unity. Addresses were made 
by Miss Susan B. Anthony on suffrage,, 
and by Mrs. Kate Brownlee Sherwood on 
citizenship. 

In the evening there was a discussion 
on "Growth of Religious Unity," by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Boynton Herbert, of Illinois, 
the Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, of Ehode 
Island, and Miss Sarah Warner, of Green- 
acre, Me. 

TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 

Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the Woman's Jour- 
nal each containing a good short story 
and a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 
Address Woman's Journal, 3 Park Street^ 

Boston. 

^ ■ ^ ^ 

SUFFRAGE BAZAR TICKETS. 

Tickets for the Suffrage Bazar to be 
held next December are now ready, and 
may be obtained at 3 Park Street, price 
50 cents. They are of two kinds: season 
tickets, which will admit one person any 
number of times, and family tickets, with 
seven punches, which will admit a group. 
Friends are urged to sell as many tickets 
as possible in advance of the Bazar. The 
money for the tickets sold by the mem- 
bers of each League will be credited as^ 
part of the receipts of the table of that 
League. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

LEAFLET DEPARTMENT, Box 3638, 

Boston, Maas, 
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THE BOY PREFERRED. 

Ex-President Grover Cleveland lias re- 
ceived the following cable message from 
the Queen of England: 

London, Oct. 29, 1897 — Felicitations on this 
the day of your happiness, and may your heir 

tiring you joy. Victoria. 

Ex-President and Mrs. Cleveland have 
had three daughters. But no special 
recognition of the events was made by 
Britisli royalty. Nor is the wife, even in 
the present case, included in the "felicita- 
tions." ?for are the daughters recognized 
as "heirs," though American law so re- 
gards them. 

This message shows how far removed 
tie Tvorld is from according equal con- 
gideration to women! The subjects of 
Turkish despotism, when they wish to 
know if the news on any subject is good 
or had, ask: "Is it a boy or a girl?" In 
Hindostan, if a man is the father only of 
daughters, he says: "I have no children." 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

henet george for woman" suffrage. 

In Ms great work on Progress and Pov- 
erty Henry George strongly advocates 
¥oman suffrage. He says : 

"As I said in the first of these papers, 
the progress of civilization necessitates 
the giving of greater and greater attention 
and intelligence to public affairs. And 
for this reason I am convinced that we 
make a great mistake in depriving one 
sex of voice in public matters, and that 
we could in no way so increasethe atten- 
tion, the intelligence and the devotion 
which may be brought to the solution of 
social problems as by enfranchising our 
women. Even if in a ruder state of society 
the intelligence of one sex suffices for the 
management of common interests, the 
vastly more intricate, more delicate and 
more important questions which the 
progress of civilization makes of public 
moment require the intelligence of women 
as of men, and that we never can obtain 
until we interest them in public affairs. 
And I have come to believe that very 
much of the inattention, the flippancy, 
the want of conscience, which we see 
manifested in regard to public matters of 
the greatest moment, arises from the fact 
that we debar our women from taking 
their proper part in these matters. Noth- 
ing will fully interest men unless it also 
interests women. There are those who 



say that women are less intelligent than 
men; but who will say that they are less 
influential?" 



MISS WILLARD RE-ELECTED. 

Miss Frances E. Willard and the entire 
corps of officers of the National Christian 
Temperance Union were reelected at the 
Buffalo Convention. Kesolutions were 
adopted affirming fidelity to the principle 
of total abstinence ; declaring the seventh 
commandment the only Christian way of 
dealing with vice; insisting on an educa- 
tional instead of sex test for elective fran- 
chise; opposing all laws which, by license, 
tax or otherwise, provide for the sale of 
liquor as a beverage; declaring for deter- 
mined agitation against narcotics, ex- 
pressing grief at the serving of wine at 
the annual reunion at Princeton, and 
favoring equal wages for equal service 
without recjard to sex. 



"WOMEN OUT OF THEIR SPHERE." 

The Boston Herald, commenting upon 
a recent editorial in the Wo7nan's Jour- 
nal on the voting of bad women, says it 
has no fear that the bad women would 
vote more generally than the good ones. 
But it goes on to say: 

A much stronger argument against 
woman suffrage, to our mind, is that it 
takes good women out of a sphere in 
which they are useful, to carry them into 
another sphere less congenial to them, 
and where the need of their influence is 
not apparent. 

The need of some influence to improve 
our municipal politics is apparent, if the 
constant lamentations of good citizens iu' 
the columns of the Herald and elsewhere 
are any sign. There is abundant evidence 
that vinder woman suffrage it becomes 
harder to elect bad men to office, and that 
both parties find themselves obliged to 
put up a better class of candidates. 

Another thing proved by experience is 
that equal suffrage does not take women 
out of their present sphere to any con- 
siderable extent, and makes very little 
change in the daily life of the majority of 
women. In Wyoming, for 3G4 days of the 
year, the women do just the same things 
tliat women do elsewhere. On the 365th, 
they sally out and vote— generally for the 
best man. The testimony is unanimous 
that they make as good wives and mothers 
as before. As Judge Kingman says, "I 
never heard any man complain that his 
wife was less interested in domestic 
economy because she had the right to 
vote, and took an interest in making the 
community respectable." 

Of course, a few women hold office, but 
so they do in States where women cannot 
vote There are 215 women now serving 
on school boards in Massachusetts alone, 
but the homes of the commonwealth have 
not suifered to any appreciable extent. 
A woman was made street inspector in 



Chicago the other day, and the Herald 
ridiculed those who feared that her ap- 
pointment would subvert the foundations 
of society. There are always some women 
who have leisure that they can devote 
to public service if desired; while the 
average woman does not have to take for 
politics any more time from her house- 
keeping than the average man takes from 
his business. 

All the bugbears that have been sup- 
posed to wait upon equal suffrage melt 
away in the light of experience and prove 
baseless chimeras. Woman suffrage does 
not bring about a millennium, but experi- 
ence shows that it makes things better 
in some important respects, and that it 
does not lead to any general reversal of 
the habits and occupations of the sexes. 
Alice Stone Blackwell. 



THE FORTNIGHTLY MEETING. 

The regular Fortnightly Meeting of the 
M. W. S. A. will be held on Tuesday, Nov. 
9, at 3 Park Street, 2.30 P. M. We are 
fortunate in having as the essayist of the 
day Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson, well 
known both as a brilliant speaker, and 
the w;fiter of witty and graceful verse. 
Mrs. Stetson's topic will be "The Eco- 
nomic Basis of the Woman Question," and 
should open the way for a spirited discus- 
sion, which is the object of these meet- 
ings. Members will be admitted by ticket, 
and may bring friends on payment of 15 
cents each. Light refreshments as usual. 



Miss Floee]s-ce E..Culveb, the newly 
appointed State Secretary of the Young 
Woman's Christian Association " for Mis- 
souri, has entered upon her work, with 
headquarters in Kansas City. She is a 
graduate of Ohio Wesleyan University, a 
skilful League worker, and a young woman 
whose devotion, tact, and skill have been 
developed thoroughly in recent years. 

Rev. Jake Addams may possibly soon 
be the name of the head of Hull House in 
Chicago. Dr. H. W. Thomas' proposition 
to ask the council of the Liberal Keligious 
Congress to ordain her has not yet been 
accepted by Miss Addams. It really 
seems as if the devoted lady scarcely 
needs the title of Reverend to indicate the 
nature of her work and success. Yet the 
pope beatified Joan of Arc. Why should 
not Dr. Thomas do what he can for the 
latter-day heroine who battles against 
city evil? 

Mrs. Maky A. Livekmoee recently 
gave her fine address on "Some Eminent 
People I Have Met" before the "Thought 
and Work Club" of Salem, Mass. Mrs. 
Livermore was one of the speakers at a 
meeting this week of the Peabody Home 
Association, which is devoted to the care 
of crippled children, and the only one of 
its kind in New England. Its home in 
Weston now shelters eleven children. 
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WOMEN WEARY OF NEGLECT. 

If ever there were good ground for a 
boycott, there certainly is in the gage of 
battle that has been thrown down by the 
female members of the Methodist Church 
in Kebraska. This boycott was suggested 
by Mrs. Caroline M. Woodward, of Lincoln, 
who is said to be, what can readily be be- 
lieved, a woman of great mental vigor 
and religious zeal. She is associated with 
the National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, and has long been identified 
with the Methodist Church in Nebraska. 
She has struggled for ten years to secure 
recognition of the rights of women of the 
church, but without success. At the last 
General Conference Mrs. Woodward made 
a strong plea for women, explaining in de- 
tail the work they performed in the 
church and the fact that two-thirds of the 
members of the Methodist Church were 
women. After briefly considering the 
subject, the bishops told Mrs. Woodward 
that she and other advocates of equal 
rights were wasting their energies, since 
the conference was opposed to them, and 
the constitution of the church would pro- 
hibit the plan, even though the conference 
favored it. But Mrs. Woodward was not 
discouraged. She declared that the con- 
stitution was man-made, and could be re- 
vised by man with special regard for the 
advancement of the church and civiliza- 
tion. Then she returned to Nebraska and 
put herself in communication with other 
women who thought they ought to share 
in the government of the church. They 
decided upon a boycott, which it is in- 
tended later to extend to other States, and 
thus to force the conference to take steps 
to grant the wishes of the women. Mrs. 
Woodward has issued a general proclama- 
tion advising her sisters in the church to 
cease active cooperation in the church 
work of their communion until the offi- 
cials of the denomination come to their 
senses. "We propose," she says, "to con- 
tinue this strike until the rights of the 
female members to participate in the ad- 
ministration of the organization are con- 
ceded by a change in the constitution and 
book of discipline, or the removal of any 
other obstacle in the pathway of the con- 
ference to our end. Certainly, if even one- 
third of the women of the church abide 
by the rules of the boycott instituted, it 
would shake the fabric of the church to 
its very foundations. It is not our pur- 
pose to disrupt the clmrch, but merely to 
show the conference our material strength. 
Why, the women constitute the great 
body of the members who do the real 
work. Take any community; what would 
the local church amount to if the women 
remained at home as the men do? Cer- 
tainly the church could not remain open." 
Mrs. Woodward estimates that three 
months will be sufficient to show the Gen- 
eral Conference the power of the women 
of the Methodist Church, and she says 
that there is no other religious denomina- 
tion in existence where the membership 
of the women predominates so largely, 
and there is no denomination whei-e the 
latitude permitted to women in the ad- 
ministration of the fundamental church 
government is so small. Mrs. Woodward 
says further: "I expect to see this move- 
ment extended to other churches until it 



creates a radical reform in the religious* 
organization of the United States. It is 
spreading rapidly in Nebraska. Many 
ministers are with us in the fight. The 
boycott will remain until the officials of 
the church grant our rights. We do not 
care whether it is called astrike, boycott, 
or what not. The truth is, that it is a 
movement for religious emancipation, 
probably not so great in a sense as the 
one inaugurated by Martin Luther, but 
equally just, and as certain to win." 

Here indeed seems an opportunity where 
woman can show her strength, and an 
opportunity too wherein she ought to 
show it. If in addition to refusing to 
take part in church work until they are 
given a voice in the government of the 
church, women should cari-y their boycott 
a step further and refuse to attend church 
services, what would become of the 
church? The women have the power to 
enforce their claims to recognition, and 
the only wonder is that they have not ex- 
ercised that power long ago. — Boston 
Transcript. 



STTFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 

At the Suffrage Bazar meeting last 
Monday afternoon, all the air was sweet 
with the fragrance of a huge bundle of 
balsam fir sent from New Hampshire to 
be made up into cushions and pillows, 

Mrs. Judith W. Smith reported that she 
will add to the Christmas puddings, which 
are to be her specialty, Irish moss done 
up in attractive packages. 

Mrs. Atkins reported that the Jamaica 
Plain League had voted to name its table 
for Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. Mrs. Cheney, 
whose modesty had at first made her un- 
willing, had finally been persuaded to con- 
sent; and photographs of her would be 
for sale at the table. Mrs. Ernst, is to 
have an entertainment at her house to 
raise money. "There are only a few in- 
terested, but those are very much inter- 
ested," said Mrs. Atkins, summing up 
the situation in Jamaica Plain. Mrs. 
Dickerman told how an inopportune fit of 
illness had forced her to delegate the 
distribution of tickets to some one else, 
with the result that it was not done. "I 
never can be sick at a convenient time; it 
is utterly impossible!" said Mrs. Dicker- 
man; and the general laugh which fol- 
lowed showed that the experience of 
other busy women present had been the 
same. 

Mrs. Breed has secured a large quantity 
of groceries — spices from Sleeper and 
from Stickney & Poor; Hartshorn's ex- 
tracts, Plymouth Kock gelatine, Sulpho 
Naphthol, wheat meal. Shredded Wheat 
biscuit, Dobbins and Welcome soap, Saw- 
yer's bluing, "Eeliable" flour, Minute 
Tapioca, seedless raisins, spiced season- 
ing, twenty-five pounds of Bensdorp's 
Cocoa, a barrel of Worcester salt, etc. 
Mrs. Breed is also getting estimates for a 
souvenir programme. 

Mrs. Kosa Prang Heinzen reported for 
the William Lloyd Garrison table that the 
Roxbury ladies were at work, and had 
quite a number of articles coming in. 
They are going about soliciting. Mrs. 
Currier has written to a hundred persons, 
and is going to write to twenty-five more. 



Mrs. M. P. C. Billings reported promises 
of home-made candy for the Cambridge 
table, and received a number of additional 
pledges at the meeting. She showed an 
ingenious and convenient invention with 
hooks for hanging skirts in such a way 
that they will not touch the wall, and ex- 
pressed the hope of getting a large con- 
tribution of these for the Bazar. 

Mrs, Moreland, of Everett, reported 
hopefully for the Jellies and Preserves 
table. She attended a meeting of the 
Friday Club, and invited the members to 
contribute. "A lot of them came to me 
after the meeting, and promised jellies 
and preserves. One said, 'I will give you 
some jelly, but I don't believe in woman 
suffrage.' I said, 'Never mind. It will 
sell just as well!'" Mrs. Moreland de- 
tailed a number of promising projects, 
and said, "If all these eggs hatch, I shall 
have a tremendous table." She also re- 
ported that in Maiden Mrs. Anna Christy 
Pall proposes to start a series of "ten- 
cent socials" to raise money. An evening 
meeting is held, with cake, cocoa, read- 
ing, music, etc., and ten cents is charged 
for admission. 

Miss Turner recommended that each 
League appoint a committee to get read- 
ing notices of the Bazar into the local 
papers every week from this time on. She 
invited contributions for the candy table 
and the doll table, and especially urged 
the sending in of advance orders for 
groceries and for Christmas presents. 

Miss Mary Ware Allen, of Cambridge, 
had sent in advance orders for linen 
pillow-cases, cotton dish-towels, dusters, 
etc., with specifications as to how they 
were to be made. These orders were 
promptly taken up by the representatives 
present from the different Leagues, who 
agreed to furnish the desired articles. 

A large part of the meeting was de- 
voted to the discussion of the evening 
entertainments to be given during the 
Bazar, and it is hoped that something 
very good in this line will be ready to be 
announced soon. 

A meeting of the Bazar committee and 
any others interested will be held at 3 
Park Street, every Monday, at 3 P. M, All 
interested are cordially invited. 

Alice Stojs^e Blackwell. 



The annual meeting of the Association 
for the Advancement of Women at Spring- 
field, Mass., and of the State King's 
Daughters in the same city, the annual 
convention of the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union at Buffalo, 
N. T., the annual conventions of the New 
York State Woman Suffrage Association 
at Geneva and of the Pennsylvania State 
Suffrage Association at Lewistown, and 
the meeting of the Georgia State Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs at Eome, are some 
of the gatherings of this week. 

Mrss FiSHEK went into a magnificent 
Chinese home in Teiuk Ayer one day, and 
after talking with the head of the house 
for some time, suggested that he send his 
girls to her school. "Oh, no, nol" was 
the answer; we do not wish our girls to 
learn to read and write; if they know how 
to do this they will get husbands for 
themselves and disobey us." 
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WOMEN AND CLERGYMEN. 



Even the ITew York Times, an opponent 
ci woman suffrage, urges women to make 
tliemselves active in politics. In a leading 
editorial of Oct. 27, the Titnes says : 

NotHng is more remarkable and noth- 
ing more cheering in this canvass than 
the eager interest that is taken in it by 
tliose who are commonly regarded and 
regard themselves as "out of politics." 
jlost women regard thermselves as out of 
politics by reason of their sex. But vfom- 
«nwho have no opinions upon the tariS 
iind the currency have very strong opin- 
ions about the municipal government. 
Why not? They do not pretend to know 
anything about politics, but they know 
perfectly well the difference between 
clean and filthy streets, between schools 
and no schools, between a police appoint- 
ed and promoted by merit and a police 
appointed and promoted by "pull." If a 
boss tells them that these considerations 
have no weight in the choice of a mayor, 
which should be determined by consider- 
ations of politics, they know enough to 
disregard him and to suspect him. 

Clergymen, as a rule, feel themselves 
almost as completely debarred by their 
profession as women by their sex from 
the public discussion of politics. But they 
have the same interest with other citi- 
zens in good municipal government, and 
their profession in most cases gives them 
better facilities than other men for know- 
ing what the quality of the municipal 
government is. That it should be honest 
is a requirement upon which it especially 
iehooves the clergy to insist. 

Only a few years ago, clergymen in 
some of our States were not allowed to 
vote. That restriction has been removed. 
The exclusion of women is equally irra- 
tional, and will soon be abolished. Wom- 
en are citizens, taxpayers, and subjects of 
law. So are clergymen. Both are right- 
folly entitled to vote, and both are under a 
moral obligation to take part in politics. 
-H. B. B. in Woman^s Journal. 



SCHOOL TBUSTEE saFFRAGE IN NEW 
JERSEY. 

The defeat of the School Trustee Wo- 
man Suffrage Amendment in New Jersey 
is justly regarded as a blow to the educa- 
tional interests of the State. 

Mr. C. J. Baxter, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, wrote oiEcially as 
follows: 

Depabtjiex-t Public I^fSTKUCTiOjS-, I 
TKESTOiT, iS". J., July 1, 1S9T. 3 
ilBS. Floeence Howe Hall, 

Pres. N. J. W. S. Association. 

Bear Madam: I am heartily in favor 
■of the proposed amendment to the State 
Constitution, restoring to women the 
right to vote for members of school 
hoards, and regret it does not include all 
cities and towns operating under special 
charters. I believe the ratification of 
this amendment will tend to the best 
possible election of school officers, will 
secure more interested, and consequently 
more intelligent and effective supervision 
of our schools, and thus prove a decided 
educational gain to the State. The moth- 
ers are nearer to the children, and, con- 
sequently, the nearest to the schools. It 
is also true that their conceptions as to 
suitable school environment and proper 
school influences are more nearly ^"^^^y. 
Your association deserves great credit 
for its efforts in behalf of this measure. 

Very sincerely yours, C. J. Baxter, 

State Supt. of Public Instruction. 

In spite of this letter, in spite of those 



of most of our county superintendents, of 
many city superintendents, of the presi- 
dent and various members oE the State 
Board of Education, of the principal of 
the State IN'ormal and Model Schools— in 
a word, in face of the opinion of the high- 
est authorities of the educational system 
of our State — men who have had experi- 
ence of school suffrage for women, and 
have found it to be a blessing to the pub- 
lic schools — the voters of New Jersey, by 
a majority of about 10,000 in a vote of 
135,000, defeated this measure! 

Defeated it, as is generally acknowl- 
edged, through a misunderstanding of its 
meaning, which is not very creditable to 
intelligent men. The rural districts, the 
only places in the State affected by this 
amendment, voted in its favor, for they 
had had experience of school suffrage for 
women. But the large cities, Newark 
and Jersey City, voted against it. 

It is not altogether surprising that the 
Germans of Newark should have sup- 
posed that the amendment would confer 
full suffrage upon women. They, at least, 
had the excuse of being foreigners; but 
many intelligent men supposed that it 
was a question of women's going to the 
polls, while not a few thought that full 
suffrage was involved. 

In New Jersey a school meeting has 
no connection with the polls or with 
ordinary election machinery, but is held 
in some hall — usually that of the school- 
house, and those duly qualified vote at 
the meeting. In a word, it is like the old 
New England town meeting, and follow- 
ing ancient custom, is held in the month 
of March. 

Usually there is only one school meet- 
ing in a year — the trustees elected thereat 
carrying on the business of the school for 
the remainder of the year. But where 
there is a question of building a new 
schoolhouse, several meetings are some- 
times necessary, and the mothers' vote 
is an important factor in securing proper 
accommodations for their children. The 
course of affairs is often this : The rougher 
and more ignorant element among the 
men opposes the new schoolhouse. The 
more intelligent men favor it, and call 
upon the women to help them. It takes 
several meetings to bring out the intelli- 
gence of the community, and to array it 
When we remember that our public 
schools graduate three girls to one boy, 
and that of the nearly 5,000 teachers in 
Now Jersey, less than 800 are men, it may 
well be questioned whether the women of 
the State at large are not better educated 
than the men. 

Our men voted on a ballot on which 
these words were printed: 

Every female citizen of the United 
States of the age of twenty-one years, who 
shall have been a resident of the State 
one year and of the county of which she 
claims her vote five months next before 
sa!d meeting, shall be entit ed to vote at 
any school meeting, held in any school 
district of this State in which she may 
relide for members of boards of educa- 
Uon and all other school officers that now 
are or hereafter may be elected at such 
meetings, . 

If they supposed they were deciding 
about full suffrage for women, our respect 
•for their intelligence will be considerably 
diminished. 



The whole result of the special election 
is sad, for it shows how few men care to 
vote on moral questions, and how few of 
those who do vote take the trouble to 
find out what they are voting about. 

Women have possessed ever since 1873 
the right to serve as school trustee j in 
our State, and many have done good 
service in that position. In 1887, the 
Legislature took a second step, and 
granted them the privilege of voting on all 
questions coming before school meetings. 
Women exercised this privilege, more and 
more, with decided benefit to the schools, 
till 1894, when, a test case having been 
made, the Supreme Court decided that 
it was contrary to the Constitution for 
women to vote for school trustees. (The 
Constitution of New Jersey says that only 
males of the age of twenty-one years or 
over shall vote for officers elective by the 
people.) In other words, in granting the 
right of voting for members of boards of 
education, the Legislature had exceeded 
its powers, but in giving the right to vote 
on all other questions that come before 
school meetings, such as issuing bonds, 
voting a tax, etc., it had done what it had 
a perfect right to do. 

Through the efforts of our association, 
the circulation of petitions, circulars, etc., 
made this point clear, and the women of 
our State in many places have resumed 
the custom of attending school meetings, 
and in more than one place new school- 
houses have been provided for by the votes 
of those most vitally interested in the 
welfare of our public schools — the mothers 
of the children who attend them. 

The people who suffer most from the 
defeat of this amendment are the little 
children. That is the most pitiful part 
of the whole matter. We hear on all 
sides great regret expressed at the loss of 
this most wise and salutary measure. 
The excuse of the men seems to be that 
"they didn't know it was loaded." The 
letters of our county superintendents 
show that, however it may be elsewhere, 
in New Jersey school suffrage for women 
has been a decided success. We still 
retain a portion of it. We mean to win 

back the rest. 

Flobekce Howe Hall. 

Plainsjield, ISf. J. 



THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 

We are glad to be able to announce to 
the friends of the Woman's Journal that 
a number of distinguished contributors 
have been secured for the coming year 
and that several new and interesting 
features will be added. For a series of 
articles illustrating the changes in the 
conditions of women during the past fifty 
years, contributions have already been 
secured from Col. T. W, Higginson, Hon. 
John D. Long, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Miss Susan B. 
Anthony, Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, Dr. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, Kev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Mrs. Eliza Sproat Tur- 
ner, Mrs. Emily P. Collins, Mrs. Margaret 
W. Campbell, Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey, 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward, Hon. S. J. 
Barrows, Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, Mrs. 
Lucinda H. Stone and other eminent suf- 
fragists. 
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Miss Janie Taylor, of Fond du Lac, 
Wis., and Miss Margaret Anderson, of 
Toronto, Ont., have gone to New Orleans, 
to nurse yellow fever suffers. Both are 
trained nurses, and go as volunteers. 

The Boston Evening Business League 
has begun its third year for the study of 
business methods and the laws relating to 
persons and property. Mrs. Charles H. 
Bond, of Commonwealth Avenue, is its 
president. 

Prof. John Graham Brooks, of Cam- 
bridge, recently addressed the Woman's 
Literary Union, of Haverhill, Mass., upon 
the "Economics and Morals of Shopping," 
in which he placed the responsibility for 
the condition of the producer (shopgirl 
and sweat shop employee) largely upon 
the shoulders of women, and showed how 
they might improve that condition. 

Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox makes the 
extraordinary proposition that a tax 
should be imposed upon all bachelors 
over thirty -five years of age, to form a 
fund for the support of unmarried women. 
She is strongly of the opinion that women 
were not formed by nature for self-sup- 
port, and that men who will not assume 
the support of a wife and family should 
be required to contribute to a "reparation 
fund." 

The Boston Women's Union opened a 
School of Housekeeping, Kov. 1. Two 
houses at 45 and 47 St. Botolph Street have 
been remodelled and thoroughly equipped. 
One house is to be occupied by the eight 
boarders composing the family, while the 
other is for classes and demonstration 
work by the same number of girls, who, 
for their services, are given their tuition 
and board. Miss Maria Daniel is in 
charge, assisted by Miss Troy, who has 
been with her for seven years at Pratt 
Institution and other places. Girls grad- 
uating from here will be skilled in every 
department of household work. 

At the meeting of the Dominion W. C. 
T. U., which was held in Toronto just 
before that of the World's W. C. T. U., Mrs. 
Dr. Edwards, of Ottawa, was elected su- 
perintendent of the department of Equal 
Franchise and Christian Citizenship. 

A resolution was passed — 

That the W. C. T. U. is unalterably op- 
posed to any and all complicity of the Gov- 
ernment with sin, that as British subjects 
they strongly protest against the enactment 
of law permitting the regulation of vice in 
the military cantonments in India, and de- 
clare such ""law an outrage on Christianity, 
ci\'ilization and common humanity also ; 
that a copy of this resolution be forwarded 
to Lord George Hamilton, Lord Salisbury, 
■ Mr. Balfour and Lady. Henry Somerset. 

The political equality clubs of ISTew 
York City will soon begin a course of 
twelve outline instructions on the. laws 
regarding women and children in the 
different States of the Union. The in- 
structions will treat of the laws regarding 
property rights, divorce, guardianship of 
children, the age of protection, etc., and 
will touch on the evolution of these laws. 
The text-book used will be "The Legal 
Status of Women," compiled by Jessie J. 
Cassidy, and published by the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association. 
The facts given in this book will be ex- 
panded. The instructions will be given 
by Miss Harriette Keyser, a graduate of 
the Woman's Law Class of the University 
of the City of New York. i 



■WOMEN VOTEES NEEDED IN NEW YORK. 

The result of the election in Greater 
New York last Tuesday is more than a 
misfortune; it is a catastrophe. After 
years of systematic misrule by an organ- 
ized band of robbers headed by an expa- 
triated Englishman who has become sud- 
denly rich by public plunder, the more 
intelligent voters rose en masse two years 
ago, and threw off the yoke of Tammany. 
Its measureless corruption, its brutal 
police, its habitual sale of public offices, 
its systematic blackmailing of corpora- 
tions and individuals, its fraudulent con- 
tracts, its denial of justice, its filthy 
streets, its heartless neglect of the public 
health, were thoroughly exposed. The 
women were called upon to rouse the 
slumbering public spirit of the commu- 
nity. They responded nobly to the call. 
Although denied the right to vote, they 
rallied the voters, and the result was a 
coalition of Independents and Republi- 
cans, and a reform in men and methods. 
For the first time in thirty years the 
streets were thoroughly cleaned, the pub- 
lic service was purified, the laws were 
decently enforced, and the city govern- 
ment was administered by respectable, 
law-abiding officials. 

No sooner had this victory been 
achieved, largely by the help of the 
women, than Dr. Lyman Abbott in The 
Outlook and Dr. Parkhurst in the Ladies^ 
Home Journal opened a crusade against 
woman suffrage, and denounced women 
who meddled with politics. Joseph Ghoate 
and Elihu Root, leaders of the majority 
in the Constitutional Convention, ignored 
the petitions of 500,000 'Re'w York women 
and refused to submit woman suffrage, 
even as a separate measure, to the voters. 

Encouraged by their temporary success, 
the short-sighted politicians asked the 
Legislature to consolidate all the commu- 
nities immediately connected with New 
York and Brooklyn into one gigantic 
municipality. Nearly one-half the popu- 
lation of the State was massed uiider a 
charter which placed in the hands of the" 
Mayor an enormous. patronage and almost 
dictatorial powers. 

But the snake was scotched, not killed. 
Two-thirds of the voters of Greater New 
York are foreigners or children of for- 
eigners, illiterate and unfamiliar with 
our institutions, the natural prey of dem- 
agogues. Tammany silently bided its 
time and awaited its opportunity. It did 
not have to wait long. 

The uncompromising Independents and 
the partisan Republicans quarrelled. For- 
getting the imperative- need of coalition, 
they refused to combine and nominated 
separate tickets. The result was a united so- 
called "Democracy," a divided opposition, 
and an overwhelming Tammany victory. 
The great city, which will henceforth con- 
trol very largely both the State and the 
nation, is given over to the worst and 
wickedest of its population. 

When this triangular campaign began, 
the very men who had so bitterly reviled 
women who ''meddled with politics" 
again appealed to women for aid. Again 
the women responded. Even the "antis," 
led by such women as Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer and Mrs. Lyman Abbott, went, 
with alacrity into the muddy pool of poli- ! 



tics. All honor to them for their glorious 
inconsistency! The "Low ladies" and the 
"Woman's Republican Association" and 
the women who believed in the theories 
of Henry George, worked like beavers 
for clean streets and a decent city gov- 
ernment. If only these noble women had 
had votes and a share in the management^ 
the united reformers would have carried 
the city. Now they have only the melan- 
choly consolation of knowing that they 
did what they could with hands tied by 
disfranchisement and without the ability 
to register their votes for honest govern- 
ment. 

The need of the hour is independent 
voting. In Wyoming and Colorado, and 
wherever women have suffrage, they have 
shown a uniform tendency to vote for the 
best men irrespective of party, whereas, 
under our present exclusively masculine 
regime, the only party for which almost 
no woman worked, has come out on top. 

Women of New York — educated, intelli- 
gent, public-spirited — are you satisfied to 
be governed by the slum, the saloon and 
the brothel — by Croker and Yan Wyck and 
Tammany — without power to change the 
result' by a single vote? If so, you de- 
serve to be misgoverned ! 

Henry B. Blackwell. 



Robert J. Burdette, in a letter recently 
written to Miss Lucia Griffin, a well- 
known literary woman, of Albia, la., de- 
fines his position for woman suffrage. He 
writes: 

Somebody told me. Miss Griffin, that 
you wanted to vote. Well, go ahead and 
vote, for all I care. I think you should 
have that privilege, or right^rather. I am 
in favor of woman's suffrage; have been 
ever since I was old enough to know any- 
thing about it. See no more reason why 
a woman should not vote than I do, why 
she should not read the papers, under- 
stand politics, at least as much as men do; 
love her country, and bring forth and 
train up soldiers who shall perform mili- 
tary service for her in return for her care 
for them when they were helpless. I 
don't think the gift of- suffrage would 
"unsex" her. I don't think (if she paid 
no more attention to primaries and poli- 
tics than 99 per cent, of the best men now 
do) that her political duties would occupy 
more than three or four hours of her time 
every year, and we could surely spare her 
from the kitchen and the nursery that 
long without any danger of the house- 
hold falling to pieces. Hurrah for the 
woman! New and old! 



The November Club Woman contains a 
contribution from Col. T. W. Higginson, 
on clubs from "A Man's Point of View;" 
a story by Mrs. Charles H. Gosse; a poem 
by Mrs. William P. Frye, of Maine; a fine 
article on "Women as Public Speakers," 
by Miss O. M. E. Rowe; "The Present 
Bird Literature," by Mrs. Orinda Dudley 
Hornbrooke; the conclusion of Miss Helen 
A. Whittier's convincing paper on "The 
Problem of the Large Department Clubs," 
and the beginning of the paper which 
Mrs. John Ottley, of Atlanta, read at the 
Nashville Convention on "University Ex- 
tension among the Women's Clubs." The 
club study treated this month by Mrs. 
William G. Ward is "Fiction," and the 
news from State federations covers several 
pages. The Club Woman is the organ of 
the Massachusetts State Federation. 
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OHIO WOMEN'S SCHOOL VOTE. 

At a recent meeting of the Bay Shore 
School Suffrage Club, of Toledo O., Mrs. 
E, S. Fray called attention to two articles 
in the Toledo Blade referring to the small- 
ness of registration in Cleveland, and the 
threat of taking the school vote from the 
TTomen of Ohio. In the discussion which 
followed, it was asked why women should 
register in the fall, when there were two 
half days in the spring for the school 
elections? TheXational and State suffrage 
conference to be held the 26th of Novem- 
ber, promises to be of much interest. 



GRAND EAPIDS CONFERENCE. 

Great preparations are making for the 
Mional Suffrage Conference to be held 
at Grand Eapids, Mich., Nov. 22 and 23, 
and it promises to be a notable event. 
The St. Cecilia building, where tiie con- 
ference will be held, is the only great 
clab bouse in the world owned by a 
women's musical club. It will seat 1,200 
persons. Many representative w^omen of 
Michigan are on the programme, in addi- 
tion to Miss Anthony and other prominent 
national workers. Free entertainment is 
offered to all visitors, if they will send 
notice in advance to Mrs. Emily B. Ketch- 
am, 347 Bowery Street, Grand Kapids, 
All readers of the ColU3IN are invited to 
share the hospitality of the city. 



HOPE FOR MRS. MATERICK. 

Dr. Helen Densmore, of California 
and London, arrived at Chicago the other 
day. She has been actively engaged in 
llrs. Florence May brick's case for four 
years, and for the first time she expresses 
hope that the unfortunate woman will 
soon be at liberty. In addition, John S. 
Smelling, of Australia, who had been in 
London for two years, says that it will be 
but two months until Mrs. Maybrick is a 
free woman. Mrs. Densmore expressed 
the belief that "it is but a matter of 
weeks until this poor woman is free. 
Lord Kussell has again taken up the case, 
and be is using all his influence in behalf 
of Mrs. Maybrick. The petition signed 
by 100,000 persons had no influence on 
the English courts at all, but now we 
have not only the leading citizens but the 
main ofScials on our side. I feel sure 
. that she will soon be free." Dr. Dens- 



more and her husband went to California 
from Chicago, and expect to return to 
England in about six weeks. 



IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

After Jan. 1, 1898, tlie price of the 
^YoMA^''s Colum:;? will be reduced to 25 
cents, and it will be issued fortnightly. 
Those who have paid in advance will be 
credited with double the length of their 
subscription, so that they will receive the 
full number of copies for which they have 
paid. 

The object of this change is to make the 
paper more useful for missionary work. 
"When the price was 25 cents, the Column 
rapidly attained an enormous circulation, 
but the expenses greatly exceeded the re- 
ceipts. When the price was raised to 50 
cents, the paper came nearer to covering 
expenses, but the increase of eii'culation 
w-as wholly checked. From the most 
widely separated parts of the country, 
friends who had been in the habit of send- 
ing in long lists of new subscribers wrote 
that they were unable to get many at the 
increased price. As the main object of 
publishing the Woman's Column has 
always been to do missionary work, it has 
been thought best to put down the price 
again to a point that will bring it within 
the reach of all, and to lessen expense by 
lessening the number of issues. 

Several thousand subscribers are in 
arrears, and the cost of sending repeated 
bills for these small amounts necessitates 
a new system. After Jan. 1, 1898, the 
paper will be stopped when the subscrip- 
tion expires. 

CHICAGO CONFERENCE. 

A conference of the National American 
Woman Sul^rage Association will be held 
at Association Hall, 155 La Salle Street, 
Chicago, 111., on Nov. 1*9-20, with morn- 
ing, afternoon and evening sessions. Miss 
Siisan B. Anthony, Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Kev. Anna H. Shaw, Miss Mary G. 
Hay and many Illinois women will speak. 
Day sessions free; evening sessions, ad- 
mission 25 cents, reserved seats 50 cents. 
A brilliant program has been prepared, 
with a most attractive list of subjects. 



Within a year Mount Holyoke College 
has been entirely rebuilt. Out of the 
ashes of the old building have sprung up 
six new buildings, fitted to accommodate a 
far greater number of students. Founder's 
Day, Nov. 18, will be celebrated by dedicat- 
ing.these new buildings. 



Miss Jane E. Harrison, well known as a 
Greek scholar and lecturer on Greek art, 
has just received a degree from the Uni- 
versity of Durham. 

Miss Stella Strait has been reelected 
County Recorder of Bourbon County, Kan- 
sas, by a large majority. She has served 
the people to their entire satisfaction. 

"Aunt" Rebecca Wiswell, the oldest 
army nurse, and the oldest member of 
the Ladies' Aid Association connected 
with the Soldiers' Home at Chelsea, Mass., 
died recently at the age of ninety-one. 

Mks. Maby Lowe Dickenson sent in 
her resignation as president of the Wom- 
an's National Council, at its recent meet- 
ing in Nashville. It was necessitated by 
illness, and was accepted with regret. 
Mrs. May Wright Sewall was elected to 
fill the vacancy. 

Miss Jane Addams, of Hull House, 
addressed the Chicago Political Equality 
League on Nov. 6, on "Suffrage Among 
Working Women." The Hull House 
Women's Club gives the largest vote on 
school matters of any organization in the 
ward. A report of this address will be 
given in the Woman's Journal next week. 

Miss A. S. Huntington, daughter of 
Rt. Rev. Frederick D. Huntington, Episco- 
palian bishop of Central New York, is 
elected school commissioner of Syracuse, 
N. T., for two years, leading the ticket. 
(Dem.) She is active in charitable enter- 
prises, and a well known advocate •£ 
equal suffrage. She is the first woman to 
hold elective oflBce in Syracuse. 

Miss Blebt, a member of the Board of 
Poor Law Guardians at Cardiff, in Wales, 
has been spending a few days iu Boston. 
She took occasion to visit as many as she 
could of the poor-houses in this vicinity, 
and declares that the United States is far 
in advance of the mother country in its 
methods of caring for the poor. Paupers 
are much less numerous here, so that the 
question is less perplexing. Miss Bleby 
pronounced the poor-house of Maiden 
"the most homelike" she had ever seen. 
She sailed for England yesterday. 

Miss Anthony, in her address at the 
New York State Woman Suffrage Conven- 
tion last week, paid a high tribute to the 
hospitality shown to the National Council 
of Women at its recent meeting in Nash- 
ville, Tenn. She said: "The National 
Council is a federation made up of so- 
cieties of all kinds of women, orthodox 
and unorthodox, Jews and Unitarians. 
Next year we shall have the Daughters 
of the Confederacy. We were given a 
warm welcome. The people of Nashville 
flocked to the Fair grounds, and cheered 
and seemed to believe. As for the hos- 
pitality of that midland and inland city of 
the South, all of us agreed that we had 
never seen anything like it." 
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MBS. HOWE'S KEMINISCENCES OF THE 
A. A. W. 

A most interesting session of the recent 
meeting of ' the Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Women was the one largely 
devoted to reminiscences. Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe spoke in part as follows: 

I am one of the very few persons 
present who attended the first Congress 
held by A. xi. W. in Kew York, in the 
autumn of 1872. Of those who were pres- 
ent at that fii'st meeting, quite a number 
are still with us iu the flesh, I could wish 
they were present with us to-day, to 
rejoice in believing that the undertaking 
to which they lent the zeal of that earlier 
time has never swerved from the impulse 
then given it. To-day, as ever, it repre- 
sents a continuous effort for the advance- 
ment of women in knowledge, in happi- 
ness, and in all that can make them a 
power for good. 

The title, Advancement of Women, was 
rather vast and vague. It was like a sign- 
post which could point more ways 
than one. To trace the road to be fol- 
- lowed was the first work devolving upon 
officers of the Association; then to define 
more clearly the objects to be had and 
kept in view. With all the catholicity of 
our institutions, with all the vehemence 
of our desires for usefulness, we could 
only unite a comparatively small number 
of effective workers for the object had iu 
view. We could only reach a few central 
points in our vast country. We could 
only present, yearly, a few topics for 
serious consideration to such an audience 
as our.titie and programme might attract. 

I say this because the slow steps of 
patient work fall so far behind the winged 
flights of imagination. We have been 
working for twenty-flve years, and the 
world is still full of wickedness, of igno- 
rance, of inertia for good works, and of 
lamentable activity in bad ones. Where 
have we been during these precious years? 
What have we done? We have been in 
many parts of our country, East, West, 
iN'orth, South. Our annual journeys can 
be traced on the map like a spider's web. 
Our years of labor hang together by a 
silken bond. We have carried to regions 
widely distant from each other the mes- 
sage of sympathy, the gospel of faith in 
the nobler capacities and calling of women, 
and in the new vista of hope opened out 
by it for the whole human race. We have 
not spoken without study, nor listened 
without understanding. We have pre- 
sented themes of most vital importance 
to assemblies of men and women, address- 
ing ourselves to them as worthy of our 
best thought, and capable of responding 
to it. And "we have called together many 
who had not previously known each other, 
sincere souls ■ which have hoped and 
prayed in distant isolation. They and we 
have sat together in heavenly places, and 
have listened together to the brave music 
of the future, rising above the discords 
of the nearer scene. We have learned and 
exemplified the strength that comes with 
union, union on rational grounds, and for 
objects that correspond to the very height 
of human dignity, to the inheritance of 
the ages. 

I wish that I were better able than I am 
to trace out for you, dear friends, the 
progress of our work in these past twenty- 
Hve years. I think that I may say that 
this progress has been in the direction of 
■definite statements of the great needs of 
society, and of practical suggestions of the 
way in which these may best be met. 
The quiet study of social problems may 
not make a great noise in the world, but 
without it the world will not be greatly 
helped. Existing laws, customs and prej- 
udices need to ibe viewed in an historic 
spirit and submitted to a careful analysis. 
This is because the things which most 
deserve to be held fast in the social 



economy are so twined about with the 
stuff that impedes progress that it is a 
delicate and difficult task to disentangle 
the two, cultivating the vine or tree and 
dismissing the parasite which closely en- 
wraps it, endangering its life. 

Reform, and reform indeed, constitutes 
two conditions of social progress. There 
is no doctrine so sound that it cannot be 
misstated and misunderstood; no institu 
tion so sacred that it may not be perverted 
from its true uses to their opposites. 
Legislation, marriage, the forum, the 
church, the household — each of these may 
be a fortress of defence or a stronghold 
of offence. I can say truly that we have 
tried, in all these years, to distinguish be- 
tween things genuine and things fallacious, 
between sound principle and delusive 
sophism. I cannot remember a single in- 
stance in which we have left our scene 
of action with the feeling that our work 
has been thrown away. In the course of 
these long years, we have more than once 
visited cities in which no associations of 
women existed outside the limits of 
church or temperance associations. In 
some of these places we have been eagerly 
welcomed. In all of them new associa- 
tions have sprung up, sometimes develop- 
ing into large and serious undertakings. 
With what joy do the members greet each 
other, gathered from all parts of our com- 
mon country I There prevail no jeal- 
ousies, no petty strife between this com- 
munity and that. Heavenly sympathy 
triumphs over our individnal shortcom- 
ings. Our hardness is melted, our frivol- 
ity subdued. While we remain together 
we are a household of faith. When we 
separate we carry with us no cruel memo- 
ries, no rankling wounds of feeling. We 
have been uplifted and edified together, 
and we go forth carrying with us a peace 
and a power which thenceforth do not 
pass out of our lives. And with our three 
days of good work and good will we have 
built a little bit of the heavenly city, 
from a corner of which a cheering light 
shall ever shine for us. 

As I look back on these blessed pilgrim- 
ages of ours, I am led to remember that 
they link us to more than the visible 
world in which we dwell and work. Faces 
which were bright in our council, lips 
which were ready with words of wisdom, 
have passed from our nearness to light for 
us the regions of the unseen future which 
lies before all of us. Oh! you dear ones 
who have gone before us, Abby May, 
Maria Mitchell, Mary Wing, Kate Dog- 
gett, you are not dead to us. Light still 
comes to us from your bright record, 
cheer from your steadfast energy. The 
call that summoned you will surely sum- 
mon each one of us. We, too, shall pass 
from the things temporal to the things 
eternal. But we shall hope to carry with 
us the assurance that the labor of our 
Association has not been in vain, and that 
all of us, speakers and listeners, have done 
something to illustrate the three great 
words which we bear upon our shields, 
the device of the A. A. W. — Truth, Jus- 
tice, Honor. 



STJFEEAGE BAZAE TICKETS. 

Tickets for the Suffrage Bazar. to be 
held next December are now ready, and 
may be obtained at 3 Park Street, price 
50 cents. They are of two kinds: season 
tickets, which will admit one person any 
number of times, and family tickets, with 
seven punches, which will admit a group. 
Friends are urged to sell as many tickets 
as possible in advance of the Bazar. The 
money for the tickets sold by the mem- 
bers of each League will be credited as 
part of the receipts of the table of that 
League. 



THE "NEW WOMAN" IN GERMANY. 

In an article with the above title, Mar- 
garet P. Boyle writes in the K. T. Outlook 
of the status and progress of women in 
the fatherland. The American girl with 
her ambition for university training has 
helped to blaze the way along educational 
lines, although masculine prejudice op- 
poses every step. The writer goes on to 
say: 

But German women are slowly succeed- 
ing in their struggle for "life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness." Now there are 
three groups of progressive women — the 
conservative group, called "The Patriotic 
Society of German Women," and dating 
from the -wars of JS^apoleon; the liberal 
group, recruited from the middle or pro- 
fessional classes; and the radical or Social- 
istic group, drawn from the ranks of 
laborers. The latter class demand equal 
pay with men for equal work; and as the 
men of their party agree with them, they 
have really some political influence, 

Helen Lange, the leader of the liberal 
group, is a most important factor in the 
new movement. Dr. Bosse, Minister of 
Public Instruction in Prussia, has been so 
impressed by her writings that last year 
he was brave enough to overrule the 
orders of the Board and admit the daugh- 
ter of a clergyman to the leaving examina- 
tion in a preparatory college. This opens 
the way to woman's entrance to any uni- 
versity in the land. A few schools of this 
kind, expressly for women, have been 
established, one at Carlsruhe and another 
at Berlin, while funds are pjov-ided for 
similar schools at Leipzig and Mnnicli. 

xlnd, as a result of this opening wedge, 
in this year of our Lord 1897 the Univer- 
sity of Vienna, for the first time in lier 
history, has graduated a woman physi- 
cian, 

Frau Graerck Kiihne is stirring up the 
rich to help the poor, organizing clubs, 
and doing all in her power to get those 
who have nothing to do to help those 
who have nothing to do with. In Beilin 
broad-minded, large-hearted women aie 
organizing training schools; ami there is a 
large organization of shop-girls whi.-h lias 
a library, promotes bathing and bicjcling, 
lectures, entertainments, and theatricals, 
and withal is self-supporting. 

In the whole German Empire there is 
but one woman lawyer, and she is not 
allowed to plead, but, her business isim- 
mense. And in Dresden there are "law 
societies" formed by the women who 
study under a lawyer, and on certain 
days, at fixed places, help the poor in 
those little disputes which are always 
arising between master and servant, hus- 
band and wife, debtor and creditor. 

So, you see, the German woman is pro- 
gressing. And probably many a Haus- 
mutter, as she hears of their advance- 
ment, sadly says: "Well, times have 
changed since I was a girl!" 



ABMENIANS AS HELP. 

A young Armenian woman, who under- 
stands sewing, dressmaking and em- 
broidery, and speaks English enough to 
make herself understood, wants a place 
as seamstress, eitlier with a dressmaker 
or in a private family.. 

A young Armenian with about a year's 
experience of housework, some knowledge 
of English, and an excellent character from 
his last place, wants a situation to do 
housework. I can recommend him as a 
particularly good worker. 

Several other young men want places to 
do housework. 
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SUFI'IIAGE BAZAE. NOTES. 



At the Bazar meeting last Monday, Mrs, 
Anna D. Hallowell reported that slie had 
already sold $120 worth of baskets, etc. 
Early in the spring, she made large pur- 
chases of baskets for the Bazar, and has 
sold so many of them in advance that 
many of the first orders have had to be 
duplicated. There will be baskets from 
Alaska, the Klondike, Ceylon, etc., which 
cannot be bought anywhere else In Bos- 
ton, and will make valuable and uniqiie 
Christmas presents. There will be pal- 
metto baskets from the South, and "util- 
ity baskets," which are elastic and will 
stretch to hold anything. This table will 
be named for Lydia Maria Child, who was 
bom in Medf ord. 

Miss Whiting said that the Abby Bavis 
table was going on well. A committee of 
nineteen bad promised ten articles apiece, 
and all the officers had. done the same. 
Mrs. Anders' whist party for the benefit 
of the Abby Davis table had suffered from 
a very rainy day, but had cleared some- 
thing. 

Brookline is making extensive prepara- 
tions. Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger, Mrs. 
S. M. Grant and Mrs. G. H. Page will 
have the management of the table, and 
Till be assisted by a sub-committee of ten. 
An entertainment of private theatricals, 
under the management of Mrs. Pitman, 
will be given at the Women's Educational 
and Industrial Union the first week in 
December, with the assistance of Mrs. W. 
B. Kehew, Mrs. Renton Whidden, G-. H. 
Wetherell and B. F. Pitman. 

Mrs. Rich reported that the Somerville 
table would be named for Mrs. Martha 
Perry Lowe. 

Mrs. Anders and Miss Willey for the 
Lucy Stone table, Mrs. Currier and Mrs. 
Bryant for the Wm. Lloyd Garrison table, 
Mrs. Atkins for the Ednah iJ. Cheney 
table, Mrs. Hodman for the Sarah H. 
Southwick table, Mrs. Evans for City 
Point, and Mrs. Xickles for Maiden, all 
reported work in progress. Weymouth 
is making silkolene quilts for the Lucy 
-Stone table. A number of articles for the 
Bazar have come in by mail during the 
past fortnight. Miss Henshaw, from 
"Worcester, Apgeline Kicketson, from JTew 
Bedford, and Mrs. Crosby, from Chelsea, 
report work going on. Winchester has 
raised twenty dollars for the Bazar by an 
"autograph quilt," and will dispose of it 
at the Bazar to the person receiving the 
highest number of votes at ten cents a 
Tote. 

Mary E. Page, of Olympia, Wash., will 
send a box of shells from the Pacific 
-coast for the Natural Object table, which 
will be a department of the Ednah D. 
■Cheney table. 

Sub-committees were appointed on the 
•cafd and on hall decorations, to report 
nest Monday. 

A meeting of the Bazar committee and 

held at 3 Park 

All are 



Ttie Woman's Journal t9i 1898 

^-^-- ' -,,,■,■„ 

The Woman's Joubnal is the Woman's Newspaper of America, 
1- 1 Z-r^ ^ OMAN'S JouiiNAL is the oldest and best of the numerous journals now pub- 
lished for and about women. On Jan. 1, 1898, it will begin its twenty-ninth volume, 
having been issued every Saturday for twenty-eight years. 

While other women's papers and journals are limited to a few subjects, or to 
special reforms, the Woman's Journal aims to glean the best from every field in 
which « , . - 



, glean tiie best from every 

• 4T T.vomen find interest and occupation. Every person who desires to keep 

informed concerning the achievements of women and their efforts through organiza- 
tions, needs the Woman's Journal. . 

As heretofore, the Woman's Jouknal will continue to hold its place as leader in 
the woman suffrage movement, and will sive the latest news from the field. Woman 
suffrage constitutional amendments are pending in two States, Washington and South 
Dakota, and woman suffrage bills will be introduced in numerous State Legislatures 
during the coming winter. 

Increased attention will be given in. the Woman's Journal during the coming 
year to the work of women's clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic, and 
reformatory, and to the many civic and sociologic movements in which men and 
women are learning to cooperate; also to the industries, occupations, and professions 
in which women are engaged; to educational news, church interests, and domestic 
economies. 

Among the leading features for 1898 will be: 

A series of articles on topics of special interest to progressive women's clubs, as 
follows: 

"Women's Clubs and the Commonwealth," by Mrs, Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
president of the General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

"The Ethics and Morals of Shopping," by Prof. John Graham Brooks, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

"Women and the Single Tax," by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

"Prison Reform," by Hon S. J. Barrows. 

"Summer Camps for Boys," by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

"The Economic Basis of the Woman Question," by Mrs, Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 

"Women's Work in the Institutional Church," by Dr. George L. Perin. 

A series of reminiscent articles, illustrating the changes in the condition of 
w^omen during the past fifty years, from 



Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott SpofEord, 

Bev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell. 

Henry B. BlackwelL 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins. 

Mrs. A. S. Dunaway. 



Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 

Mrs Eliza Sproat Turner. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson. 

Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick. 

Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone, and many others. 



A series of biographical sketches entitled 

*'Husbands of Distinguished American Women," 

will include as subjects : 

Dr Samuel G. Howe. Dr. Calvin Stowe. Rev, D, P.^Livermore. 
Tames Slott by his granddaughter, Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell. 
Hon James' B Bl•ad^vell, bv his daughter, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 
Henry B. Blackwell, by his daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, and others. 
A series of articles describing some of Boston's philanthropies. 
The Art Museum.— Associated Charities.— The Use of the Public Library. -Kin- 




any others interested is 

Street every Monday at 3 P. M. 



■cordially invited. 



A. S. B. 



Mary A. Snow, of Bangor, Me., ^as 
•elected secretary and treasurer of the 
New England Association of School Su- 
perintendents at the meeting recently 
-held in this city. 



G^mna'^smmT^rrrserrerwiUbeg^^^ wTth'an article on the Stamp Savings Society, by 
Miss Gertrude T. Jacobs. • 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

S .05 

Single copies ...•■■ ^ -^25 

Six months ^ 2,50 

One year 

CLUB RATES. 
■ Three subscribers one year in advance $6.00, and a copy of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
^^pmon's Poems to the nerson getting up the club. 

S^x subscribers one year in advance, §9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club. 

An Important Offer. 

New subscribers who send name and address and $2.50, will receive 
PPFF-The WoiiA^^'s JOUBKAL every week from the time the subscription is sent 

*^ ^^\i' ^^^linwiTifr four books, post-paid, viz.: Yellow Ribbon Speaker; 
FREE-One of tlj^^^i^^^^^"^! SSc; How Women n'ay Earn a Living, by Mbs. M. L. 
Woman buttra^e^wu ' bv Db, Elizabeth Blackwell. Make your 

o^o^e?t'onrS:efAo^^^^ Joub^al fifty-two weeks, to 

Jam^l, 1899. ' ' 
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GENEVA CONVENTION NOTES, 

The jq'ew York State W. S. A. held its 
29th annual convention last week in 
Geneva, and it was the privilege of the 
present writer to be present. A real privi- 
lege it proved. Several days of rain pre- 
ceded the convention, and, clearing up at 
the right time, gave us glorious weather 
for the meetings. The beautiful blue lake 
sparkled, the air blew fresh and cool, the 
sunshine turned the yellow leaves to gold, 
and a feast of beauty was spread before 
the eyes during the drive of two miles 
and back that we took three times each 
day, between the opera house and the 
home of Mrs. Elizabeth Smith Miller, 
where I, with a number of other delegates, 
was hospitably entertained. One gray 
stone church that we passed, covered 
with three huge sheets of vine-leaves — 
two of the vines dark green, the other 
turned to a vivid crimson — was a sight 
worth taking the trip for in itself. The 
delegates watched out for it every time, 
though which of Geneva's nine churches 
it was we neither knew nor cared. 

Mrs. Miller's home is an ideal residence, 
surrounded by a deep and lofty piazza, 
with spacious grounds sloping down to 
the lake, of which the broad windows 
command a noble view. The flower beds 
were brilliant, even so late in the autumn, 
and Miss Miller brought in a great armful 
of heliotrope, "Christmas roses," and 
large heads of mignonette, which sweet- 
ened the rooms for the guests. But pleas- 
anter even than the breath of the flowers 
was the atmosphere of gentle kindness 
and hospitality, rich with memories of 
the saints; for Mrs. Miller is the daughter 
of Gerritt Smith, and a long series of re- 
formers have been entertained in her 
home, whose pictured faces now look 
down upon one from the walls. 

Miss Miller "camps out" in the summer, 
and her camp by Lake Geneva has many 
features in common with the Shayback 
Camp by Lake Memphremagog. She and 
and I compared notes with interest in re- 
gard to camping. Miss Miller entertained 
ninety-six guests in her camp in the course 
of last summer. Many of those to whom 
she thus gave a delightful vacation were 
her friends' sons, and she fully agrees 
with Mrs. Isabel C Barrows in the belief 
that boys are better o££ in a camp where 
they have the care and companionship of 
good women than in the exclusively mas- 
culine "Slimmer camps for boys." 

It was a great pleasure to make new 
friends and to meet old ones amid these 
ideal surroundings. The New York State 
Association, with commendable enter- 
prise, had chosen Geneva as a place to 
hold the State convention, not because 
there was a local suffrage association 
there, but because there was none, and 
ought to be one. No doubt one has been 
organized since the close of the meetings. 
Geneva responded finely to the call upon 
its hospitality. Fifty or more delegates 
were taken directly into the homes, be- 
sides those entertained at hotels. Miss 
Miller was chairman of the entertainment 
committee, which not only found places 
for everybody, but got out a printed "Con- 
vention Directory," giving "a list of the 
strangers who are within our gates, and 



of those with whom they abide." It bore 
the motto from Emerson: "There is no 
greater event in life than the appearance 
of new persons about our hearth, except it 
be the progress of the character that 
draws them." 

Collins Hall — owned by a woman who 
did not believe in suffrage — was given free 
for the opening meeting, and was crowded 
with an intelligent and appreciative audi- 
ence. On the following days, the conven- 
tion met in the opera house. Mrs. Chap- 
man presided with dignity, and the re- 
ports of the different officers showed an 
excellent year's work. It was an especial, 
pleasure to meet Mrs. Babcock, the effi- 
cient State chairman of press work, who 
supplied 253 papers regularly with equal 
rights articles last year, and whose meth- 
ods ought to be studied by the chairmen 
of suffrage press work in all other States. 
The audiences were good, and the Geneva 
papers gave full and friendly reports. 

Western New York was one of the 
cradles of the equal rights movement. 
Lucy Stone lectured all through that 
region nearly fifty years ago. The first 
woman's rights convention was held in 
Seneca Falls, only a few miles from Gen 
eva, in 184S; and it was in Geneva itself 
that Elizabeth Blackwell was allowed to 
study and take her degree in medicine in 
1S47, when all the other medical colleges 
refused to admit women. Now women 
physicians are numbered by thousands. 

It was evident in a hundred ways that 
the friendly reception given to the con- 
vention was largely owing to the great re- 
spect and esteem felt for Mrs. Elizabeth 
Smith Miller by her fellow citizens of 
Geneva, among whom she has lived for so 
many years. One of the speakers having 
mentioned the fact that there was no suf- 
frage association in the town, Miss An- 
thony said that this was a mistake, since 
Mrs. Miller had always been a whole suf- 
frage association in herself. 

A bright young delegate from the Buf- 
falo W. S. A, told me in private that she 
did not believe in suffrage. The Buffalo 
society admits as associate members men 
and women who do not yet believe, but 
who wish to inform themselves on the 
question; and they generally end by be- 
coming converts. It is a novel idea, and 
not a bad one. It was clear that this 
particular delegate was not far from the 
kingdom. 

It was a regret to be obliged to leave 
before the close, but some of the useful 
ideas gleaned at the meeting will be 
given next week. a. s. b. 



THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

The Fortnightly of the Massachusetts 
W. S. A. was held Tuesday- afternoon at 
.3 Park Street. There was a good attend- 
ance in spite of the rain. In the absence 
of Mrs. Livermore, Miss Blackwell pre- 
sided. Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson 
gave an original and extremely interest- 
ing talk on "The Economic Basis of the 
Woman Question." Questions and a dis- 
cussion followed. Every one felt that it 
was one of the most delightful and inter- 
esting Fortnightlies of the series. 



TENNYSON'S HELPMEET. 

In 1830, says Mr. Mabie in the Novem- 
ber Atlantic, on a path in a wood at 
Somersby, Tennyson came unexpectedly 
upon a slender, beautiful girl of seventeen, 
and impulsively said to her, "Are you a 
dryad or an oread wandering here?" Six 
years later he met Emily Sellwood again, 
on the occasion of the marriage of his 
brother Charles to her youngest sister. 
The friendship ripened into love, but for 
lack of means the marriage did not take 
place until June, 1850, the month in 
which "In Memoriam" was published. 
The cake and dresses came too late, and 
the wedding was so quiet that Tennyson 
declared it was the nicest wedding he had 
ever attended. Of his wife he said, many 
years later, "The peace of God came into • 
my life before the altar when I wedded 
her." Of this marriage the son writes: 
"It was she who became my father's ad- 
viser in literary matters. 'I am proud of 
her intellect,' he wrote. With her he 
always discussed what he was working at; 
she transcribed his poems ; to her, and to 
no one else, he referred for a final criti- 
cism before publishing. She, with her 
'tender, spiritual nature' and instinctive 
nobility of thought, was always by his 
side, a ready, cheerful, courageous, wise, 
and sympathetic counsellor. It was she 
who shielded his sensitive spirit from the 
annoyances and trials of life, answering 
(for example) the innumerable letters ad- 
dressed to him from all parts of the world. 
By her quiet sense of humor, by her self- 
less devotion, by 'her faith as clear as the 
heights of the June-blue heaven,' she 
helped him also to the utmost in the 
hours of his depression and his sorrow; 
and to her he wrote two of the most 
beautiful of his shorter lyrics, 'Dear, near 
and true,' and the dedicatory lines which 
prefaced his last volume, 'The Death of 
CEnone.' " 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE AND SINGLE TAX 

The advocates of the single tax on 
land- values only, in accordance with their 
plan of bringing their principle pointedly 
before the advocates of all other reforms, 
entertained the officers and many dis- 
tinguished members of the Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Association at a recep- 
tion and luncheon at the Hotel Vendome 
last Saturday afternoon. William Lloyd 
Garrison, president of the Massachusetts 
Single Tax League presided, and made 
the opening address. He introduced Mr. 
George Frank Stephens, of Philadelphia, 
as the principal speaker. Mr. Stephens 
was followed by Mr. C. B. Fillebrown, 
treasurer of the League; afterwards ques- 
tions were asked by the audience and 
answered by Mr. Stephens. It was a 
noteworthy company and a brilliant social 
occasion. 



The Toledo Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has again cause for rejoicing that its 
efforts to advance the rights of women 
have been crowned with success. Dr. 
Lupton, of Gallopolis, has been appointed 
physician of the Northwestern Ohio In- 
sane Asylum. She is spoken of as an ex- 
perienced practitioner and an able medical 
scholar. 
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result. Mount Vernon was neutral ground 
throughout the bitter struggle. When 
the strife was ended Miss Cunningham 
went there to live, received the aid of 
Sumner in getting an indemnity from the 
Government, and went on with the work 
she had undertaken. 



HOW A WOMAN SAVED MOUNT VEKNON. 

A few mornings ago, Miss Alice Long- 
fellow, youngest daughter of the beloved 
poet, addressed the Warren and Prescott 
Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Eevolution, showing how Mount Yernon 
was saved to the nation by a woman. The 
meeting was held at the home of the 
chapter regent, Mrs. Samuel Eliot, No. 44 
Brimmer Street, and the parlors were 
filled with members and invited guests. 

Miss Longfellow told of Miss Ann Cun- 
ningham, a gentlewoman of old Virginia, 
who, passing up the Potomac River one 
day in 1853, and hearing the steamer bell 
toll when passing the home of Washing- 
ton, became possessed with the desire to 
restore it. The place was then occupied 
by a great-grandnepltew of the first presi- 
dent, John Augustine Washington. It 
was in a state of decay, and the generous 
hospitality of the owner, who treated 
every passing stranger as a guest, made 
the expenditure of money foi- repairs 
impossible. When Miss Cunningliam 
ventured to tell him of her plans, he was 
filled with horror that women should do 
that which would so emphasize the de- 
generacy of men. But the determined 
woman sent out urgent appeals. Her first 
call was to the women of the South, and on 
July 12, 1854, the first meeting was held. 
Edward Everett was one of the first to 
offer his services, and as the result of his 
lectures $68,000 were contributed to tlie 
fund. 

Miss Longfellow read from Miss Cun- 
ningham's own words of her battle, for 
such it was. Northern people withdrew, 
when they learned the property was to 
be turned over to Virginia, but on March 
17 1850, the Ladies' Mount Yernon Asso 
ciation was formed. There were mis- 
understandings which wrung from Miss 
Cunningham the pathetic utterance 
"None but God can know what mental and 
phjsical sufferings I have undergone for 
Mount Vernon." A certain congressman 
v„wed he would defeat the association, but 
at a critical time Mr. Washington showed 
his loyalty, and just at the time when Miss 
Cunningham was ready to die from orer- 
auxiety and discouragement, a definite 
conclusion was reached. In ^^^dition ^o 
' the actual price of the plantation, 5^300,000 
bad to be raised for repairs, and when 
matters were progressing finely, the Civil 
War broke out and confusion was ttie 



THE rORTNIGHTL"?. 



and all, when they read this suggestion, 
make some effort to secure contributions 
for it among their own circle of acquaint- 
ance? Articles for this table should be 
distinctly marked "For the Lucy Stone 
table," and be sent to this office by mail 
or express not later than Dec. 4. As the 
time is so short, immediate action should 
be taken. 



The next meeting of the Fortnightly 
will be held in the parlors of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 3 
Park Street, on Tuesday, Nov. 23, at 
2.30 P. M. 

The lecture will be given by Eev. George 
L. Perin, D. D., minister of the "Every 
Day Chttrch," on Shawmut Avenue. His 
subject will be "The Institutional Church.' 
Dr. Perin has developed a genius for the 
management of an institutional church, 
and has made a remarkable success of the 
one under his leadership. It is a church 
in which all the usual Sunday observances 
are most carefully provided for public 
worship, with sermon and sacred music 
three times a day, where the Sunday 
school, Bible class, churcli meeting, and 
religious conference are scrupulously 
cultivated, as is the case in other 
churches. 

But, not content with the mere preach- 
ing of Christ's Gospel on Sunday, the in- 
stitutional church practises it most zeal- 
ously through the week. The church 
building is in use every day of the week, 
for all sorts of philanthropic movements, 
which include the care of little children 
whose mothers leave them while away at 
work, furnishing work to the unemployed, 
befriending the neglected poor, devising 
entertainments for those who cannot pay 
for them, and education for the neglected, 
too old to attend school, and who are en- 
gaged all day in hard work. In short, the 
ins"titutional church is like Briareus, hun- 
dred handed, and each is a hand of help. 
If possible, Rev. Mrs. Danforth, Dr. 
Perin's assistant, will accompany him, 
and reveal a phase of the work done for 
women and children, of which she has 
charge. No one of our usual audience 
can afford to miss this lecture. 

Mary A. Livekmoke, President. 

THE LUCY STONE TABLE. 

The special friends of Lucy Stone will 
feel a peculiar interest in the success of 
the table which bears her honored name 
at the approaching Woman Suffrage Bazar 
Dec 7 to 11 inclusive. Will they not, one 



Mes. Julia Waed Howe has sailed 
for Europe, and will spend the winter 
with her daughter, Mrs. Elliot, in Eome. 

Mes. a. E. Patjl, the new street in- 
spector for the business district of Chi- 
cago, has obtained Mayor Harrison's con- 
sent to the' organization of a "Clean City 
League," in which pupils of the public 
schools will be eligible to membership. 
The children will be taught the necessity 
of sanitation, and will be asked to observe 
the condition of the alleys and streets in 
the neighborhood of their homes, au4 
make daily reports in school. ; 

The recent New Tork State Suffrage 
Convention at Geneva has led to a good 
deal of discussion in the Geneva papers. 
Dr. Jordan, who does not favor equal suf- 
frage, suggested in his address at the con- 
vention that women could do more good 
by studying improved methods of domes- 
tic science than by working for the ballot. 
A correspondent of a Geneva paper calls 
attention to the fact tha Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton's daughter, Mrs. Stanton 
Blatch, has been urging the establishment 
of a chair of Domestic Science at Vassar 
College, of which she is a graduate; and 
that the intelligent women interested in 
equal suffrage are the very ones who see 
the importance of this study, and are try- 
ing to introduce it. 

In reading her charming book on "Co- 
lonial Homesteads," we wonder how 
Marion Harland can fail to recognize in 
her narratives of colonial and ante-bellum 
days the absolute subjection of wives to 
their husbands. The cool insolence with 
which Aaron Burr appropriated and mis- 
applied the property of his wife, Madame 
Jamel, and then, in answer to her mod- 
est inquiries as to what had become of 
the money, sent her word that she had 
now "a master;" the dictatorial tone of 
husbands to wives, and of fathers to 
daughters, the exclusion of women from 
business and politics and from all but 
domestic or society interests, all mark a 
depth of dependence that can scarcely 
be comprehended by the present genera- 
tion, which is enjoying the fruits of the 
life-long labors of the pioneer equal rights 
women durng the past fifty years. As 
Abby Kelley Foster said at the commemo- 
ration of the Worcester Convention, "Sis- ' 
ters, bleeding feet have made the easier 
path you now tread." 
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A MAN MUST LIVE. 
BY CHAKLOTTE PERKINS STETSON. 

'.'A man must live." "We justify 
Low shift and trick to treason high, 
A little vote for a little gold 
To a whole senate bought and sold, 
With this self-evident reply. 

But is it so? Pray tell me why 
Life at such cost you have to buy ? 
In what religion were you told 
A man must live ? 

There are times when a man must die. 
Imagine, for a battle-cry 
From soldiers, with a sword to hold,— 
From soldiers, with the flag unrolled— 
This coward's whine, this liar's lie : 
A man must live ! 

— Social Democrat. 



A CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION. 

The advocates of woman suffrage have 
learned by half a century of experience 
that a government of men and women, by 
men and women, for men and women, can 
only be achieved by a radical change of 
popular thought and feeling. So long as 
men believe themselves superior to women 
and so long as women believe themselves 
inferior to men, both sexes will look with 
disfavor upon equal suffrage. More than 
that, they will misunderstand the nature 
of the claim and the motive of the claim- 
ants. It has been believed that the move- 
ment is antagonistic to men, a reform 
against nature, an effort to put women 
into men's places to do men's work, a 
scheme to destroy the home and break up 
the family. People will learn that what we 
•want is coopei-ation, not conflict; har- 
mony, not discord; nobler manners and 
purer laws; a permanent political revi- 
val in behalf of good government; better 
opportunities for men, women and chil- 
dren in the future. 

If people could only know the charac- 
ter of the women who have given their lives 
to this movement, every fear would be set 
at rest and evex'y prejudice would disap- 
pear. With hardly enough exceptions to 
prove the rule, the pioneer advocates of 
woman suffrage have been honored wives 
and mothers, with affectionate husbands, 
loving children, and happy homes. The 
motives which have impelled them have 
been love of justice, aspiration for liberty, 
desire for human welfare. They have 
been animated by an unselfish loyalty to 
their sister women, by a divine sympathy 
with their sorrows, by a clear comprehen- 
sion of their narrow lives, their pinched 
conditions, and limited opportunities. 
From a personal knowledge of hundreds 
of these pioneer suffrage workers, during 
a period of fifty years, I can testify to their 
domestic virtues and personal excellence. 

The typical "strong-minded" woman is 
a myth. The dreaded "new" woman is a 
chimera. No better women ever lived 
than were these. Their public-spirited 
labors have changed the face of society. 
Laws, customs, occupations, educational 
opportunities haVe been immeasurably 
improved. Especially in those States 
where women have become voters, they 
have been "redeerjed, regenerated, and 
disenthralled." The guarantee of future 
progress is found in the growing force of 
example and the cumulative weight of 



experience. First came Wyoming, then 
Colorado, then Utah, then Idaho — each 
adjoining the other. During the next 
decade we shall see State after State aa- 
nexing itself to this nucleus. 

The year 1897 is fast coming to an end. 
Already the rosy dawn of the Twentieth 
Century is in the sky. The Nineteenth 
Century worker's are passing away. They 
have done a noble work. They have 
abolished chattel slavery in America. 
They have partially broken the shackles 
of the old Common Law which, a century 
ago, in every State, held every married 
woman in domestic servitude. Gradually 
marriage is becoming recognized as "a 
life-long partnership of equals, with recip- 
rocal rights and duties." Republican 
homes are becoming at once the basis and 
the guarantee of republican States. 

But the work is not yet half accom- 
plished. It is but just begun. The sub- 
jection of women, with its unutterable 
wrong and misery and degradation, is 
still a world-wide fact. The enfranchise- 
ment of women is the greatest of all 
social needs, and will be the noblest of all 
human achievements. 

Henry B. Blackwell. 



JANE ADDAMS ON WORKING WOMEN. 

In the short talk given by Miss Jane 
Addams to the Chicago Political Equality 
League on Nov. 6, she said in part: 

In considering the subject of woman 
suffrage among working women, we must 
remember that of the forty thousand wo- 
men of a working age in Chicago, only a 
handful belong to any Equal Rights Asso- 
ciition. We have no right to expect of 
these women, with their hard lives,- any 
great interest in a question in which they 
fail to see any great advantage to them- 
selves. Tet to no class of women is this 
subject of such vital importance. To them 
it becomes an industrial as well as a politi- 
cal question, and I believe if the working 
women were given the ballot they would 
soon take an interest in conscientiously 
using it They well know the power of 
political influence. In our 19th ward they 
know the alderman to be a great man, 
because he has the power of distributing, 
in one way and another, through political 
influence, 2 600 positions among the work- 
ing people, and 2,600 is nearly one-third 
of the voting population of the ward. 

On the speculative side it would be an 
easy matter to make a long speech on the 
real necessity of suffrage for the working 
woman. Living in a community of work- 
ing people teaches one this. We all know 
that not the hardest way to earn a living 
is through a political position. Women 
as well as men understand this. Take, 
for instance, the recent upheaval in politi- 
cal circles over the "Star Leaguers," which 
has been the constant topic of conversa- 
tion with almost every man, woman and 
child in our community, for there is 
hardly one of them who is not directly or 
indirectly affected by the going out of the 
four hundred policemen. They know 
well that the effect of political influence 
means better homes and better living.. 

I am not one of those who believe — 
broadly speaking — that women are better 
than men. We have not wrecked rail- 
roads, nor corrupted Legislatures, nor 
done many unholy things that men have 
done; but then we must remember that 
we have not had the chance. But ray un- 
derstanding of the matter is that woman 
should have the ballot, because without 
this responsibility she cannot best develop 
her moral courage. A.S Mazzini once said 



(arid I am ialways quoting Mazzini) we 
have no right to call our country a coun- 
try until every man has a vote, and surely 
no logical mind can stop at sex in granting 
suffrage. I believe everybody should 
have the franchise, and qualification not 
be based on education or property, but 
representation. I have often been accused 
of ovei-esti mating the working woman, 
but we know the brain is built by manual 
training. The brightest women I know 
are found among the class of wage earners, 
and of all women they stand most in need 
of the protection the ballot gives. As 
women in England have more interest in 
political matters, their industrial move- 
ment is greater. 



HINTS FOR CLUBS. 



One of the most interesting features of 
the recent New Tork State Suffrage Con- 
vention was the reports of the County 
Presidents. Mrs. Ida K. Church, presi- 
dent of Allegheny County, gave some sug- 
gestions so valuable that they ought to 
be circulated for the benefit of suffrage 
clubs elsewhere. 

With all our clubs and leagues, espe- 
cially those in the country and those that 
cannot afford distinguished speakers, it 
is always a problem how to make the 
meetings interesting. The president of 
Allegheny County has solved the diffi- 
culty so far as that county is concerned; 
and there seems no reason why the same 
methods should not succeed in other 
places. 

Mrs. Church recommends that the 
meetings of the year be all planned out in 
advance, and a printed programme pre- 
pared for the year. This has been done 
with good results by the Waltham Club 
of Massachusetts. Mrs. Church exhibited 
two dainty booklets tied with bows of 
yellow ribbon, the programmes of two of 
the strongest clubs in the county, the 
Lucy Stone Club of Andover, and the 
Anthony Club of Wellsville. A study of 
these booklets showed a varied and at- 
tractive programme for every meeting. 
The young people are brought in to give 
music and recitations, thus enlisting their 
interest, as has been done so successfully 
by the City Point League. 

But the special merit of the plan of 
work is the systematic interchange of 
speakers between the different clubs of 
the county. At each meeting one paper 
is presented by a woman from some other 
town. 

I asked, *'How do you find these 
women?" 

Mrs. Church answered: "We write to 
the Political Equality Club of that other 
town, and ask them to send us one of 
their members to read us a paper on such 
and such a subject. They select a dele- 
gate who will do them credit; and the 
presence of a speaker from another place . 
tends greatly to stimulate interest in the 
meeting. Each member is allowed to in- 
vite four friends, and these invitations 
are eagerly sought for, and the parlors 
are crowded. Our meetings are all parlor 
meetings. The delegate from the other 
club brings us new ideas, and takes new 
ideas home with her. When she has read 
her paper to our club, she gives it again 
later in her own club, so that each paper 
does duty twice." 

It will easily be seen how much this 



coDstant interchange must do to promote 
fellowship and acquaintance between the 
cittbs, and to prevent stagnation. 

The general course of topics recom- 
inended for 1897-98 in Allegheny County, 
and modified by each club at pleasure, is 
entitled "Woman's Relation to the Prob- 
lems of Citizenship," and is as follows: 
MAY. 
SOCIAL PUKITY. 

1. Moral Education Societies. 

2. Age of Protection. 

3. Prison Gate Missions. 

4. Social Purity in Foreign Lands. 

JUNE. 

POLITICAL AND LEGAL CONI>ITIONS. 

1. Property Rights. 

2. Municipal Government, Divorce, and 
Guardianship of Child. 

3. Our Criminals. 

JULY. 

PATRIOTISM. 

1. G. A. R. and W. R. C. 

2. Daughters American Revolution. 

3. Heroes and Heroines of our Country. 
.4 Arbitration. 

AUGUST. 
PHILANTHROPIES. 

1. Women's Missions. 

2. Protection and Care of Dependent 
Classes. 

3. Hospitals. 
4 Red Cross. 

SEPTEMBER. 

DEPENDENT RACES. 

1. Indian Question, 

2. Negro Question. 

3. Chinese. 

i. Immigration. 

OCTOBER. 

TEMPERANCE. 

1. The W. C. T. U. and its Outgrowths. 

2. Good Templars and Sons of Tem- 
perance. 

3. Temperance Legislation. 

4. Scientific Temperance iMstruction. 

NOVEMBER. 

CIVICS. 

1. Civic Societies. 

2. American Women. 

3. Farmers' Societies. 

4. Village Improvement Clubs. 

DECEMBER. 

ORGANIZED WORK OF WOMEN. 

1. Educational and Industrial Unions. 

2. Women's Literary Clubs. 

3. Suffrage Organizations. 

L Lady Managers of Expositions. 

JANUARY. 

RELIGIONS. 

1. Pulpit and Pew. 

2. Bible Schools. 

3. Young People's Societies. 

4. Women in the Church. 

FEBRUARY. 

INDUSTRIAL CONDITIOWS. 

1. Women in the Industries. 

2. Prohlems of the City and Country. 

3. Labor Organizations, 
i Inventions. 

MARCH. 

PROFESSIONS. 

1. Journalism. 

2. Law. 

3. Medicine. 

4. Music and Arts. 

APRIL. 

EDUCATION. 

1. Women as Educators. 
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2. Higher Education. . 
qua wSrk^''^'^^ Extension and Ghautau- 

4. Out- Door Sports and Improved Dress. 

It will be seen that under each general 
topic four papers are given, bearing more 
or less directly upon it. In addition, there 
IS a roll-call at the beginning of each 
meeting. In most suffrage clubs that I 
have known, the members respond to the 
roll-call on every occasion with an item of 
suffrage news, or a quotation in favor of 
equal rights; but in Allegheny County the 
roll-call varies with the subject of the 
meeting. When the topic was Education, 
each member responded to the roll call 
with the name of a coeducational college; 
when it was Civics, with the name of an 
American statesman; Industrial Condi- 
tions, with an occupation for women; 
Dependent Races, a quotation about the 
Chinese; Religion, a text of Scripture; 
Women's Literary Clubs, the name of a 
woman author, and so on. One of the 
topics on the programme of the Lucy 
Stone Club was " The Home of the 
Future," with papers on labor-saving de- 
vices and other improvements, and in 
answer to the roll-call each member gave 
a tested recipe. This would have pleased 
Mrs. Stone, who was skilled in cookery, 
as are also Mrs. Stanton and Miss Anthony. 
It is safe to feay, too, that this part of the 
proceedings would have been of special 
interest to the men who belong to the 
Political Equality Clubs. The merry 
young wife of a distinguished clergyman 
was among the delegates to Geneva, and 
she said she had found that there was one 
part of the ''women's department" of the 
newspaper which the men invariably read, 
and that was the cookery recipes! She 
added that this conclusion was based on 
observation not of her husband alone, but 
of many other men as well. 

It was a regret to the present writer not 
to be able to stay through the convention 
and hear all the county reports, but even 
these few gleanings may be of value to 
clubs elsewhere. a. s. b. 



Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward has 

written a new book, entitled "The Story 

^of Jesus Christ," which will be published 

by Houghton, Miflain & Co. about the 

twentieth of November. 

Several Wellington girls who took 
claims in the strip at the opening have been 
rewarded for their industry and pluck 
this year with a bountiful harvest yield 
Miss Minnie Bell has about 1,500 bushels 
of wheat from her claim near BlackwelL 
Miss Laura Klein has about 1,000 bushels 
from her claim in the same vicinity.— 
X7exvton Kansan. 

Frau Kascha Butze has rented the 
Neues Theatre in Berlin for ten years, 
from September, 1898, and proposes to 
conduct it entirely by herself. This is a 
startling innovation in Germany. It is 
said that family comedies will form the 
staple repertory of the new management 
but of such a kind that every schoolgirl 
can enjoy them without a blush Frau 
Butze will herself take part in the per- 
formance. 

To show that they were not afraid to 
work, a half dozen lady members of the 



Christian Church metat their new church 
building on Wednesday of last week and 
put in the day lathing. And now some 
of the male members who have not exactly 
been doing their duty toward building the 
church are ashamed of themselves, — Madi- 
son (Kan.) Star. 

A NEW LEAFLET. 

A new equal suffrage leaflet, '.'The In- 
difference and Opposition of Women," 
by Alice Stone Blackwell, is now ready, 
and may be ordered from this office, price, 
15 cents per hundred. 



NATIONAL AMERICAN ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Thirtieth Annual Convention will be 
held in Columbia Theatre, Washington, 
D. C, beginning February 14, and ending 
February 19, 1898. 

This meeting will be of special interest 
and significance as the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the first convention ever held to demand 
equal rights for women. No reform ever 
was more imperatively needed: none ever 
had greater obstacles to overcome. The 
subjection of women was world-wide and of 
immemorial antiquity. It was rooted in 
the codes and customs of all nations. It was 
accepted by men and women alike, as the 
law of nature and of God. 

The thought of equality for women — their 
right to education, to a chance for self-sup- 
port, to the control of their own persons, 
children, earnings, and property, — had 
scarcely dawned even upon the most pro- 
gressive minds. 

The great movement has steadily ad- 
vanced. In this half-century a new world 
has been created for woman. In home and 
school, in church and State, in the courts, 
the industries and professions, a re- 
formation has been effected all the more 
to be valued because achieved through the 
slow processes of evolution rather than the 
harsh measures of revolution. 

In the political world, the last stronghold 
of prejudice, the rights of women are being 
recognized. We have to-day a president 
and congress elected in part by the votes of 
women. The constitutions of Wyoming, 
Colorado, Utah and Idaho, secure the full 
suffrage to women. In the 285 incorporated 
cities of Kansas women exercise municipal 
suffrage. In 22 States they possess school 
suffrage. 

The Twentieth Century belongs equally to 
men and women. All citizens of the United 
States, all friends from other countries, are 
cordially invited to cooperate in celebrating 
the semi-centennial of the first convention 
held for what Wendell Phillips declared to 
be " the most momentous reform that has 
yet been launched on the world." 

Elizabeth Cauy Stanton, 

Honorary President. 
Susan B. Anthony, 

President. 
Key. Anna H. Shaw, 

Vice-Prestdenf-at-large, 
Kacked Foster Avery, 

Corresponding Secretary. 
Alice Stone Blackwell, 

Recording i>ecretary, 
Harriet Taylor Upton, 

Treasurer. 
Latjra Clay, 

Auditor - 
Catherine Waugh McCulloch, 
Auditor. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, 
Chairman Organization Committee. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. Address 

LEAFLET DEPARTMENT, Box 3638, 

Boston, Mass , 
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OHIO NOTES. 

The Cleveland Leader has recently 
called attention to the announcement of 
President Buckley, of the Cleveland Board 
of Elections, that the General Assembly, 
during the coming session, would be asked 
by that Board to repeal the law giving 
Ohio women the right of school suffrage. 
The reason alleged is that so small a per- 
centage of women vote at school elections 
that the Board of Elections is not justified 
in going to the expense of a separate set 
of books for women at each polling-place. 
President Buckley cites statistics to prove 
how few women vote in the city of Cleve- 
land, and says these statistics show sub- 
stantially the condition prevalent through- 
out the State. This is an unwarranted 
conclusion. If few women in Cleveland 
have voted at school elections, it does not 
follow that few women have voted in 
other cities and towns, Cleveland has 
no branch of the [National American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, and has never 
been considered a stronghold of suffrage. 
Nevertheless, it elected a woman to its 
school board. Inquiry will -show that in 
1895 over 30,000 women voted in Ohio, 
and that in many instances women were 
elected to the position of school director. 
In Cincinnati school elections are held 
only once in three years, hence Cincin- 
nati women had no opportunity of vot- 
ing till 1897. Give the women a little 
longer time before asking the Assembly 
to repeal this law; and remember that the 
women of Ohio have paid taxes for nearly 
a century to defray the expenses of elec- 
tions in which they have never cast a bal- 
lot. The women will hope that the men 
who have voted for women for school 
directors, and the Representatives and 
Senators who enacted the law giving 
their wives, mothers and sisters the right 
to vote, will not urge its repeal at present. 
If all women do not wish to vote, that is 
no reason why the few who do should be 
deprived of their right. If it is too ex- 
pensive to keep separate books for women, 
let thera have full suffrage, and separate 
books will not be necessary. 

Justine lDDi:frGS Baldwin. 



WOMEN CLERKS' ASSOCIATION. 

The Women Clerks' Benefit Associa- 
tion of this city gave its second annual 
ball Tuesday evening in Music Hall. It 
was a brilliant affair. The hall was beau- 
tifully decorated; 2,000 tickets were sold; 
and a long list of well-known women were 
on the reception committee. Gen. Guild 
represented the Governor, and Mayor 
Quincy was present in person. Mayor 
Quincy believes in equal suffrage and 
Gen. Guild does not, but both made good 
woman's rights speeches on this occa- 
sion. 

A still stronger argument for equal 
rights, however, was afforded by the 
grace, dignity and self-possession with 
which the president of the Association, 
Miss Mary E. Rourke, presided over the 
great assembly, and the efficiency with 
which she and the other ofBcers carried 
through their large undertaking. The 
Women Clerks' Benefit Association was 
organized only about a year ago, and at 



that time all these girls were wholly with- 
out experience in conducting public busi- 
ness. They have not only acquired the 
necessary knowledge, but have developed 
an amount of executive talent and busi- 
ness ability that is remarkable. They are 
already fitter for suffrage than thousands 
of our present voters. 



THE JULIA WARD HOWE TABLE. 

The Julia Ward Howe, table ought to 
call forth redoubled efforts of her friends 
and admirers to show her that she is not 
forgotten during her enforced absence in 
Europe. Members of women's clubs every- 
where should make this table an object of 
special regard, in view of the interest 
Mrs. Howe has always taken in clubs and 
of her well-known advocacy of the cause 
of woman. As one of America's foremost 
literary women, it is at once a privilege 
and a duty to make this table a success. 



MRS. STETSON'S POEMS, 

Notice that any person getting up a 
club, of three new subscribers to the 
WoTiian^s Journal will receive Mrs. 
Charlotte Perkins Stetson's volume of 
poems as a premium. What better Christ- 
mas present for any bright-minded friend? 



Miss Kate F. Kimbali., the executive 
secretary of the Chautauqua Literary and 
Scientific Circle, has issued a leaflet of 
information concerning the programme 
for the coming year. The year upon 
which the classes of the C, L. S. C. are 
now entering is called the German-Roman 
Year, because the course of reading is 
divided between ancient Rome and modern 
Germany. Full information may be ob- 
tained by addressing Miss Kimball, at 
87 West Genesee Street, Buffalo, N. T. 

Miss Alice Goldthwait is said to be 
the most rapid operator on the typewriter, 
under test conditions, in the world. At an 
exhibit of expert typewriting given in 
this city a few days ago, Miss Goldthwait, 
in the first test made, wrote 89 words per 
minute from dictation. In the second 
test of three minutes and ten seconds she 
wrote 302 words, an average of Qo% 
words per minute. The dictation was 
from a sermon and other unfamiliar 
matter. Another interesting test was 
in writing a familiar sentence. Miss 
Goldthwait wrote 155 words in one 
minute. 

Miss Rosa Packard, of Pleasantdale, 
Kan., has bad 2,000 bushels of wheat 
threshed and has fifty acres more to 
thresh on her farm. She is the wheat 
queen of Pleasantdale township, and per- 
haps of Rush County. She bought a new 
buggy for a conveyance to and from her 
school this winter. A Kansas paper says: 
"If some of those titled frauds of Europe 
learn of her whereabouts and good fortune, 
they may immediately sail for this con- 
tinent. We can assure them that their 
voyage would be fruitless, as Miss Pack- 
ard believes in America for Americans." 



iMi'OBTANT NOTICE. 

After Jan. 1, 1898, the price of the 
Woman's Column will be reduced to 25 
cents, and it will be issued fortnightly. 
Those who have paid in advance will be 
credited with double the length of tlieir 
subscription, so that they will receive the 
full number of copies for which they have 
paid. 

The object of this change is to make the 
paper more, useful for missionary work. 
When the price was 25 cents, the Column 
rapidly attained an enormous circulation, 
but the expenses greatly exceeded the re- 
ceipts. When the price was raised to 50 
cents, the paper came nearer to covering' 
expenses, but the increase of circulation 
was wholly checked. From the most 
widely separated parts of the country, 
friends who had been in the habit of send- 
ing in long lists of new subscribers wrote 
that they were unable to get many at the 
increased price. As the main object of 
publishing the Woman's Column has 
always been to do missionary work, it has 
bejen thought best to put down the price 
again to a point that will bring it within 
the reach of all, and to lessen expense by 
lessening the nuPiber of issues. 

Several thousand subscribers are in 
arrears, and the cost of sending repeated 
bills for these small amounts necessitates 
a new system. After Jan. 1, 1898, the 
paper will be stopped when the subscrip- 
tion expires. 



SUFFRAGE BAZAR NOTES. 

At the Bazar meeting last Monday the 
question of hall decoration was discussed 
at length. All the representatives pres- 
ent from the different Leagues reported 
their tables as coming on well. The City 
Point League has just held a birthday 
party for the benefit of the apron table, 
and the young people of the League will 
shortly give a musical for the paper novel- 
ties table. 

The Emerson College of Oratory will 
provide the entertainment for one evening, 
and Mrs. Livermore for another evening. 
Attractive programmes for the other even- 
ings are also in preparation. 

The Woburn League is getting up an 
entertainment to take place Dec. 1 in 
Music Hall, of tableaux, readings, music 
and ladies' drills. Admission, 25 cents. 
Mrs. Stearns and Miss Haines get up the 
entertainment. 

All the strong Leagues will have fine 
tables, and a League which had held no 
meetings for two years has pulled itself 
together and is now working for the 
Bazar. This is one of the indirect good 
results of a Fair, in addition to the direct 
good of replenishing the treasury. 

The order for greenings has been filled, 
but two barrels of Baldwin apples are 
still wanted. A. s. B.. 



Miss Ida Ayebs Worrell, of Quincy^ 
111., has purchased The Woman's Mevievx 
and combined it with Club Life. 
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A rALSEHOOD CONTRADICTED. 

The Washington, D. C, Post lately 
printed an interview with a certain Mr. 
D. A. Newsome, who is reported as saying: 

ily objection to woman suiTrage is not 
based on prejudice, but is the result of 
cjose-range experience. I've seen the 
practical results of handing over the fran- 
chise to the gentle sex, and declare it an 
unqualified failure. ... Sooner or later 
■woman suffrage will be repealed in the 
States where it now prevails. 

Mayor F. Glafcke, former Secretary of 
State for Wyoming, happened to be in 
the city. He promi>tly contradicted the 
false assertion, as follows: 

Mr. Xewsonie is a stranger to ine, and 
I don't know what his source of informa- 
tion may be. It cannot be that he gives 
Ms actual experience as a citizen of 
TVyoming, for the well-known facts are 
against him. I have been a resident of 
Wyoming for twenty-seven years, during 
twelve of which I was editor of the lead- 
in;; daily paper of that State. Woman 
suffrage was adopted by the Legislature 
of Wyoming Territory in 1S09: an atteinpt 
to repeal the law was defeated in 1S71. 
Before Wyoming was admitted as a State 
the constitutional convention of 1S90 made 
equal suffrage for intelligent American 
citizens, without limitation as to sex, 
creed or color, the leading feature of our 
fundamental law, and adopted it with only 
one dissenting vote. At the ensuing elec- 
tion this constitution was approved by an 
overwhelming majority of the people. 
Equal suffrage, is, therefore, as perma- 
nently estabhshed in Wyoming as its 
rugged hills, and cannot, and never will 
be repealed. No fair-minded person can 
.truthfullv sav that woman suffrage in 
Wyoming has been a failure. On the 
contrary— and this is even admitted by 
those who are opposed to it on principle 
—it has conferred lasting benelits upon 
all the people of the State. It has les- 
sened crime; given us the best of schools: 
raised the average intelligence; increased 
the general respect Americans entertain 
fonvomen; brought to the labor of woman 
the compensation given man; enlarged 
woman's sphere of usefulness; made in- 
temperance and other bad habits unpopu- 
lar, and social life purer and more agree- 
able to all. Why should, as Mr. New- 
some claims, good women stay away 
from the polls because a few bad women 
vote? Do men abstain from voting tor 
the same reason? Even Mr. Newsome, if 
he is a resident of Wyoming, will admit 
that the good women are largely m tbe 
majority, and that bad people of ei^J^^^" 
sex form a very insignificant part ot tne 
communities in our State. Our wives and 
daughters go to the polls on election day as 
they go to church, post-ot^ce or shop on 
other days, attend to the business at hand 



and return to their homes without coming- 
in contact with "coarse creatures," as our 
election officers are not of that kind. Let 
me make a prediction. Sooner or later 
woman suffrage will be adopted in all the 
States of the American Union in which it 
does not now prevail. 



A GENTLEMAN AND A SCHOLAR. 

A member of the Illinois Legislature, 
representing the Twenty-Sixth District, 
lately received a bill for a woman suf- 
frage paper, which had been sent to him, 
apparently, by some mistake. He writes 
in reply: 

I have never subscribed for eny such 
paper, nether have I ever read an ishue 
of the paper, although such paper has 
been braught me in my mail Irregular for 
some months, and has always bin con- 
signed to the waist basket. 

This document seems to be genuine. 
It is written on a sheet of paper bearing 
the printed heading of the Illinois General 
Assembly, House of Rei)resentatives, and 
stating, likewise in print, that the author 
of the letter is a member of the legislative 
committees on Canal, River Improvement 
and Commerce, Mines and Mining, Farm 
Drainage, Eoads and Bridges, Horticul- 
ture, and Fish and Game Laws. He is 
also the political superior of the most 
intelligent and best educated women of 
Illinois. 

It is safe to assume that a legislator so 

little able to spell, opposes equal suffrage 

on the ground that "the ignorant women 

would vote.'" 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



BARNARD COLLEGE GIRLS. 

There are more girls at Barnard College 
than ever before; the graduating class 
numbered 52, and there are 110 under- 
graduates now studying in the different 
classes. 

But notwithstanding all that has been 
done by Columbia for the college, still 
several of the lecturers do not admit the 
young women to their lessons. Prof. 
Brander Matthews refuses, in despite of 
all entreaties, to open his lectures to 
women, and others are of the same mind. 
Last vear Prof. Woodbury resolved to 
admit"' the cirls to his classes, but when 
the students heard of the proposed action, 
they called a meeting, unanimously voted 
to urcre the professor to refuse admission 
to the voung women, and appointed one 
of their number by lot to inform the pro- 
fes'^or of their determination in the mat- 
ter It so happened that the young man 
on whom the lot fell had a sister who 
wished very much to hear this same. set 
of lectures, and his consternation may be 
imagined when he learned that he had by 
his action deprived a beloved member of 
his own family of the benefits of the 
cour'^e Later in the year, when this class 
had go e on its way, the professor opened 



his lectures to women on condition that 
they should be candidates for degrees. 
Meantime, despite some annoying re- 
strictions, the girl students of Barnard 
are enjoying the new hall, and the many 
pleasant arrangements for their benefit. 
In the beautiful rooms provided for the 
social life of the college, the young stu- 
dents have had much pleasure. There 
have been receptions and suppers, and 
after Christmas an elaborate play is to be 
presented for the benefit of the many 
societies which have sprung up among the 
undergraduates. — Mrs. Llllie Deverenx 
Blake m Woman^s Journal. 



THE MARY A. LIVEEMORE TABLE. 

A large number of persons have pledged 
contributions to the "Mary A. Liverniore 
Table" of the Suffrage Fair, to be opened 
in Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
on Tuesday, Dec. 7. These contributions 
should be sent to my address, WoJIA^''& 
Journal Office, 3 Park Street, Boston, by 
Dec. 4, at the latest, with the name of the 
donor attached, and the selling price of 
the article. I shall be very glad of any 
assistance in furnishing this table, as in- 
different health, increasing years, and a 
great pressure of manifold and important 
work prevent my doing much towards it. 
Mary A. Livermoee. 



WOMEN OLD AT FORTY. 

The young women of Costa Rica are 
decidedly handsome; of the dark piquant 
sort, with regular features, clear olive 
complexions, full, roundflgures, and mid- 
night eyes which there is no describing. 
The exhilarating air of this high altitude 
tones down somewhat the carnation rich- 
ness of the Spanish blood in lips and 
cheeks, but adds new lustre to the bril- 
liant eyes. The old women, however, in- 
cluding some on the sunny side of forty 
3-ears, are extremely ugly. Why, in this 
charming climate, women become octo- 
genarians at an age which in northern 
regions has only served to give color and 
dignity to perfected womanhood, is one of 
nature's inscrutable mysteries. Perhaps 
it is as much due to excessive eating and 
smoking, litfe exercise, and no thinking 
at all, as to the fact of very early maturity. 
— Fannie Brigham Ward. 



Registration for women in Boston 
closes Dec. 3. Make sure that your name 
is upon the list. 

Miss Anthony, though 77 years of age, 
is more active still then most young 
women. During the last few days, she 
has addressed three great Suffrage Con- 
ferences, one at Minneapolis, held in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the 
Minnesota W. S. A., another at Grand 
Rapids, Mich,, and a third in Chicago. 
The programme for this last one was es- 
pecially fine. 
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A PARABLE. 

Messrs. Hugh Buckley and Carl Claus- 
sen, of the CleTeland (O.) Board of Educa- 
tion, who are urging that Ohio women 
shall be deprived of school suffrage be- 
cause in Cleveland only a few women have 
registered, are wittily rebuked by the 
Springfield Sejnihli'can, as follows: 

Such outbursts as that froni Cleveland 
are not new. We hear them often. They 
invariably come from quarters in which 
man has graciously thrown to woman a 
half-baked suffrage, as a sort of sop; and 
they also come from the class of ward poli- 
ticians. This may not be a country of 
classes, but there are classes in the coun- 
try, and the politicians' class is quite 
marked in its characteristics. Cleveland's 
Buckley and Claussen evidently belong to 
it. It is always not only without any ideal 
of citizenship, but without any conception 
that there is such an ideal. It is in fact 
just the element that has triumphed in 
the new liew York election. 

Once there were two little children in 
the nursery. Little Brother was given a 
fine big dog. He grew much attached to 
it and kept it always with him, feeding 
it himself and guarding it very jealously 
lest some one else should appropriate it 
wholly or lessen his ownership of it. ,By 
and by Little Sister began to see how much 
fun the dog was, and she, too, wanted to 
look after it and romp and play with it. 
*'Xo," said Little Brother, "the dog is 
mine, all mine, and you mustn't feed it, 
for you will spoil its digestion. You 
mustn't play with it. I've taught it to 
tight and chase cats. You might change 
its nature, and it would not do the things 
I want it to. But here is a little cotton 
dog you can have. If you squeeze it hard 
it will bark, and you can play with it all 
you want and have lots of fun. See! Isn't 
it a nice dog? " And the little girl took 
the cotton dog and thought it very nice. 
She played with it and squeezed it to ma,ke 
it say, '*Bow wow." To her little friends 
she said: "See what Little Brother gave 
me; isn't it a nice dog?" But after a while 
she saw that it didn't amount to so very 
much, after -all. It was not a real dog; 
and by and by the squeak inside became 
weak and she got tired of squeezing it. 
Finally it was laid away on a shelf, and 
she almost forget it, though she did occa- 
sionally go to the closet and take it down 
and squeeze it gently. But Little Brother's 
dog was so much better, and she wanted 
one like that. And after, a long, "long 
time she got it, and taught it many 
things. She fed it, and its digestion 
proved excellent. 

The Ohio women, like others, have a 
cotton dog, and the squeak is wearing out. 
That is alL 

Mr. Buckley "understands that woman 
suffrage in tins and every other country 
is a complete and dismal failure." He 
should enlarge his understanding, and 
take a glance or two toward the Pacific 
Ocean. What of Colorado? What has 
been her four years' experience of woman 
suffrage as she has granted it? In the 
State of Colorado there are 30,000 more 
men than women voters, but at the last 
presidential election, 51 per cent, of voters 
were women. Is male sutTrage a ''com- 
plete and dismal, failure" in Colorado? 
In Utah, where men and women are 
equally enfranchised, the per cent, of 
women voters 'exceeds that of men. For 
twenty-seven years women have voted in 
Wyoming, yet we do not hear any wail of 
failure, thence. Idaho, the most recent 
State to grant the ballot to women, sends 
forth no cry of failure. Occasionally an 
objector in these States arises and makes 
a little noise. These are the liquor deal- 
ers, gamblers and a small minority of 
■ society women who think voting a bore. 

In Colorado, where the women votei's 



outnumber the men who actually vote, 
no advantage of ,the conditions has been 
taken to monopolize the State's offices, 
but three prominent positions being held 
by women. Prof. Grace Epsy Paten is 
State superintendent of schools, while 
Mrs. Martha A. B. Conine and Mrs. Evan- 
geline Hartz fill legislative offices. The 
Colorado women have done wonders in 
improving the educational system of the 
State. Out of 59 counties 2^7 have women 
school superintendents, i^early all the 
school boards have women members. And 
United States Commissioner Harris said 
recently: "The Colorado schools are the 
model schools of the country." Before 
women were enfranchised only three cities 
in the State had prohibitory liquor laws. 
iSTow twenty-seven cities have local option 
laws. An anti-gambling law, grown rusty 
through long years of non-use, is now 
enforced. But did these Colorado women 
vote always intelligently? During the 
first six months of their enfranchise- 
ment, fifteen times as many books dealing 
with sociology were sold as had been sold 
during the previous ten years. 

Keep your cotton dog, with its tiny 
squeak, say women, and give us the real 
live animal. It will not be a failure. 



MRS. BOOTH ORDAINED. 

Mrs. Ballington Booth was ordained 
in ISTew York, Xov. 22, in the presence of 
a large audience, at Carnegie Hall, after 
the annual meeting of the Volunteers of 
America, over which Dr. Chauncey M. 
Depew presided. In accordance with the 
ritual of the Volunteers of America, she 
was ordained as an evangelical minister 
by her husband. Commander Ballington 
Booth, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Mac- 
Arthur, the Rev. Dr. Bradford, the Rev. 
Dr. Gregg, the Rev. Dr. Strong, the Rev. 
Chaplain Barnes, Brig. - Gen. Fielding, 
Col, Hallimond and Col. Merrill. Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore writes in the Woman^s 
Journal: 

"Ten years ago this ordination would not 
have been possible. Mrs. Booth, as we 
understand, is not a member of any de- 
nomination represented by the ordaining 
clergymen, nor, indeed, of any church, 
unless the Salvation Army is regarded as 
a church. Then she is a woman, and al- 
though rarely gifted with spiritual force 
and magnetic potency, is outside the 
church, and, according to the rigid con- 
servatives of the dominant churches, be- 
longs to the sex which is tabooed by St. 
Paul as unfit to preach. 

"We rejoice in the wide broadening of 
religious vision, which enabled these or- 
daining ministers— all of them splendid 
men — to ignore sectarian distinctions, and 
to accept the fact that Mrs. Booth is man- 
ifestly ordained of God to teach and to 
preach, and need not wait for church 
council, synod, or presbytery to qual.fy 
her for her high office." 



A NOVEL ENTERTAINMENT. 

The equal suffragists of Detroit held a 
novel reception at the residence of Mrs. 
Helen P. Jenkins on Xov. 16, partly for 
the benefit of the organization fund of the 
State E. S. A., and partly to celebrate the 
eighty-second birthday of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton. 

The guests were invited to meet Mes- 
danies Agitata, Remonstra, Justitia, Placi- 
da, Gossippa, Angelica, and Victoria. The I 



seven receiving ladies, on ordinary occa- 
sions, are known as Mrs. H. P. Jenkins, 
Mrs. H. J. Boutell, Dr. Mary Willard, Dr 
Esther Durkee, Mrs, Sarah J. La Tour, 
Miss Eloise Corey, and Mrs. Carrie Oost- 
dyk. They stood in line in the front par- 
lor, and as the guests were presented, in- 
stead of repeating any of the customary 
social formulse, challenged their attention 
with utterances bearing on equal suffrage. 
Each lady in the line had a different point 
of view, indicated by her name, and both 
sides of the question were represented. 

Madam Angelica stood upon a pedestal, 
representing the objection, "We have 
placed her on a pedestal; she is too pure 
and elevated to mingle with the dirt of 
politics." 

SUFFRAGE BAZAR KOTES. 

Some choice private theatricals for the 
benefit of the Brookline table at the Suf- 
frage Bazar will be given at Union Hall, 
Brookline, on the evening of Dec. 1. 
"The Marble Arch" will be presented by 
Mr. and Mrs. B. F. Pitman, Miss Helen 
McKay and Mr. Geo. H. Wetherell, and 
"Petticoat Perfidy" by Mrs. AY. B. Kehew, 
Mrs. Renton Whidden and Mrs. Pitman. 
Tickets, 50 cents, reserved seats SI, may 
be had from Mrs. Barthold Schlesinger, 
Warren Street, Brookline, or from any 
member of the committee. 

The meeting of the Bazar Committee 
next Monday at ?> P. M. will be the last 
meeting before the opening of the Fair, 
and it is important that a representative 
of every table should be present. Lots 
will be drawn at this timefor the position 
of the different tables. 

At last Monday's meeting, Mrs. Ednah 
D. Cheney and Mrs. Atkins reported that 
a large gathering had been held at Mrs. 
Ernst's in Jamaica Plain, to hear Mrs. 
Abby Morton Diaz read from her humor- 
ous writings. It was a delightful enter- 
tainment, and cleared about forty dollars 
for the Ednah D. Cheney table. Mrs. 
Diaz very kindly gave her services free of 
charge, and says she will be glad to do 
the same for anj' other Suffrage League 
that wishes to have a reading for the 
benefit of the Bazar. This is a generous 
oft^er, and ought to meet with many re- 
sponses. As all who have heard her 
know, Mrs. Diaz reads charmingly both 
from "The William Henry Letters," and 
from her writings on domestic subjects, 
"Mr. Lammerkin's Endeavors," describ- 
ing the efforts and mishaps of a kind- 
hearted man who undertook to do his 
wife's housework while she was ill, etc. 
Her address is Belmont, Mass. 

Mrs. Hallowell, of Medford, said she 
had sent to Oregon for a fresh importation 
of baskets for the Lydia Maria Child 
table, the first consignment having been 
all sold in advance of the Bazar. These 
baskets, made by the Indians in Alaska, 
the Klondike, etc., are unique, and can- 
not be bought anywhere else in Boston. 
Mrs. Hallowell's friends in Oregon write 
her that there is one which ought to be 
bought by a collector — a "Sally basket," 
woven by an old squaw who will not work 
except when she feels like it, and whose 
baskets are all snatched up by collectors, 
because she weaves patterns just like the 
ancient totems, and she is one of the few 
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persons now living who can do so. The 
baskets are woven of hemp and natural- 
colored stems, with iigures of men and 
animals skilfully designed. Pine plumes 
afoot and a half long, from South Caro- 
lioa, are among the things promised for 
this table. 

Miss Turner reported that she had re- 
ceived with especial pleasure a gift of ten 
dollars from the ISTational W.S. A. of 
Massachusetts, as a contribution to the 
Bazar. 

Mrs. Frances Drake, of Leominister, has 
coatributed a package of interesting old 
copies of the "Liberty Bell" for the Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison table, and Miss Sarah 
Ladd, of Newport, R. I., has sent another 
copy. A number of books that belonged 
to Lydia Maria Child have also been con- 
tributed. 

Mrs. Sarah F. Sargent sent a report that 
Maiden had ready about twenty dollars' 
Tvortli of goods and fifteen dollars in 
money, and Mrs. Nickles reported more 
things coming in. A dozen aprons had 
been sent to Mrs. Sargent by a lady in 
Greenville, N. H., whom she bad never 
seen; a contribution given from pure love 
of the cause. 

Miss Mary Willey reported a variety of 
contributions for the Lucy Stone table, 
(tad Mrs. J. W. Smith, Mrs. Hallowell and 
others reported appeals made in different 
clubs for contributions for the Julia Ward 
Howe table, and responses from individ- 
ual members. 

Wellesley Hills will have at the Sarah 
Southwick table a large assortment of 
kitchen utensils, many of them novelties. 
In addition to the goods mentioned in 
former reports, they have the promise of 
a large contribution of Rising Sun Stove 
Paste from the Hon. Elijah F. Morse, and 
quantities of Brilliant Metal Polish, Quick 
Tapioca, Quick Gelatine, etc. 

Mrs. Wm. J. Bixbee will have a table of 
pop-corn and potato - chij^s, furnished by 
herself. 

Two young ladies from th^ City Point 
League gave a good report of the paper 
novelties table, for the benefit of w^hieh 
they are about to have a musical tea. 
Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz will also read hu- 
morous selections from her Bybury Book, 
on Friday evening, Dec. o, at 7.45 o'clock, 
' at the home of Mrs. M. H. A. Evans, 827 
Broadway, South Boston. Music will be 
furnished by Prof. Harvey E. Brace. The 
proceeds will be for the benefit of the Pa- 
per iS'ovelty table at the Suffrage Bazar. 
The public is invited. Admission 25 cents. 

Goods must not be sent to Lorimer Hall 
in advance of the opening of the Bazar, as 
there is no place to store them, and the 
■ hall is rented for a grdat dinner which 
will occupy it till midnight of Dec. 0. At 
midnight our decorators will take posses- 
sion, and will have everything ready in 
' the morning. Each League is requested 
to get its own goods to Lorimer Hall as 
eariy as possible on the morning of Dec. 
T. Goods sent by scattered friends, or by 
those living at a distance, may be sent in 
advance to-the office of the Massachusetts 
W; S. A., 3 Park Street, Boston. 

Rev. Ida C.-Hultix, of Moline, HI., 
spoke last Tuesday night on "Woman's 
Place in Social Evolution," before the 
Cambridge Conference. 



AN INDEX TO PROSE S'ICTION. 

Zella Allen Dixsen, librarian of the 
University of Chicago, is the author of a 
valuable "Subject Index to Prose Fiction," 
which is already in use in hundreds of 
libraries in England and America, and 
even m Japan. The Book Ibexes for this 
month says: "To the historical teach- 
er It will be invaluable, and no 
one called, as some of us are, 
to direct the reading of those yountjer, 
but will find it useful. Under countr^ies,' 
places, names of historical characters, 
periods of history, and some leading sub- 
jects, like 'money,' 'criminology,' 'social 
purity,' etc., are arranged the general 
body of English novels, and many French 
and German, with some in other tongues. 
... As a whole, the lists are surprisingly 
full and accurate. In the bibliographical 
field few more useful books have appeared 
this year." It is an excellent work. The 
next edition should include among the 
classified subjects a list of novels dealing 
with the woman question. 



ARMENIANS xVS HELP, 

Several Armenian young men, with 
experience of housework, and witli suf- 
ficient knowledge of English to make 
themselves understood, are still in want 
of places. A lady in Rosbury, Mass., 
who took one with no experience, writes 
after some weeks' trial: 

I like this young man, lie is interest- 
ing. I should like to send him to school 
and college. He is worthy of it. His 
tastes are fine. He is brave in doing work 
that he does not like. As lie knows noth- 
ing of housework, and I little of cooking, 
you can imagine that we have not kad 
smooth sailing all the time. This I can 
say: his improvement is more rapid 
than mine. He seems to me a good deal 
of a hero. Fancy ray son taken from the 
Latin school and set at housework in a 
strange land! That is the situation. 

I do not in the least regret taking 

He is gentle and faithful. I only wish I 
could do as well for him as he is trying to 
do for me. 



A BELOVED EDUCATOR. 

In the centre of the campus of the Iowa 
Agricultural College, at Ames, the founda- 
tion of the first detached bell-tower in the 
West is being laid. When completed and 
dedicated, eleven bells eighty feet above 
the green turf will chime hourly in mem- 
ory of the late Margaret McDonald Stan- 
ton, wife of Prof. E. W. Stanton of the 
cliair of political economy and advanced 
mathematics. The bells are to be the 
husband's memorial to his wife: the tower 
is erected by tbe State to testify to its 
appreciation of Mrs. Stanton's services as 
a pioneer educator and one of the women 
who helped to found the college and make 
it what it is. Near by is Margaret Hall, a 
handsome building which bears the name 
of Mrs. Stanton. Under its roof more than 
one hundred Iowa young women live and, 
study. Beside its great fireplace, on win- 
ter nights, Mrs. S. A. Smith, preceptress 
irathers her girls together and tells them 
of Mrs. Stanton, the first preceptress. 
Margaret McDonald was born in New 
Concord. O., in 1845. She died at her 
home on the college campus in 1895. In 



1871 she was elected to the chair of 
French and German at the Agricultural 
College, and combined with her duties 
was that of a motherly watcher of a 
schoolful of girls. After her marriage to 
Professor Stanton in 1877, she continued 
her college work for two years. Then 
she resigned in order to establish a borne, 
but she did not relinquish an absorbing 
interest in the college and its students. 
Dozens of classes had been graduated 
w^hiie she was at the college, and hundreds 
of graduates were known to her person- 
ally, Alumnai visiting the school always 
made their first visit to Mrs. Stanton, and 
when death came to her these felt the 
blow deeply. 
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THE REFORMERS. 

O Earth! tliy past is crowned and conse- 
crated 
WiTh its reformers, speaking yet, thongh 
dead: 
T^'^ho unto strife and toil and tears ivere 
fated, 
Who unto fiery martyrdoms were led. 

O Earth! thy present too is. crowned Avith 
splendor 
By its reformers, "battling in the strife, 
Friends of humanity, stern, strong and 
tender, 
Making the world more hopeful with their 
life. 

O Earth! thy future shall be great and 
glorious 
With its reformers, toiling in the van; 
Till truth and lore shall reign o'er all vic- 
torious, 
And earth be given to freedom and to man. 
—Hymns of the Spirit. 



ALICE FLETCHER AND THE BRITISH SCIEN- 
TIFIC ASSOCIATION. 

The British Secretary of one of the sec- 
tions of the Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, in liis report to Science 
of the Toronto meeting, says : 

Owing to the conservative regulations 
of the Association, Miss Alice C. Fletcher, 
being a woman, could not receive the 
official honor unanimously voted her by 
the section committee, who, however, by 
assigning her the first place on tlie pro- 
gramme, paid a graceful compliment to 
her scientific attainments, which, with 
the chairman's (Sir Wm. Turner) well- 
worded encomium - at the conclusion of 
her address, was a tribute which an anti- 
quated idea of scientific personnel utterly 
failed to minimize. 

Miss Fletcher needs no honors : she 
confers honor on all with whom she 

associates. b. 



MRS. LIVERMOR'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Persons living in towns where there is 
no canvassing agent for Mrs. Livermore's 
"Autobiography," are continually inquir- 
ing how they can obtain a copy of the 
work. Miss Adelaide Witherington, of 
Melrose, Mass., who is a regularly ap- 
pointed ageii.t for the.work, desires us to 
say that all such persons can be accommo- 
dated by her, if they will communicate 
"with her. Mrs, Livermore, who has known 
Miss Witherington for years, endorses her 
as prompt, reliable, and honest. 



Mrs. Johnston, dean of the women's de- 
partment of Oberlin College, who spent 
the past summer in England and France 
studying the architecture of the famous 
cathedrals, abbeys and other religious 
buildings, has instituted a course on 
church architecture which has aroused 
great interest among the theological stu- 
dents, and they are attending her lectures 
in full numbers. 

Miss Emma Hart was appointed on 
Nov. IS, by Secretary Sherman, to act as 
consular agent of the United States at 
Edmunston, N. B., during the two weeks' 
leave of absence granted to J. Adolph 
Guy, The office is one involving little 
work and no salary; but, as this is the 
first time that a woman has acted as the 
representative of our government abroad, 
it may be valuable as a precedent. 




The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion will hold a Bazaar for the sale of useful and fancy 
goods, at Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Tuesday, Dec. 7, to Saturday, Dec. 11, both days inclu- 
sive. 

Many of the tables have been named for leading; 
suffragists, as follows: viz.. 



(1.) Mary A. Livermore W. C. T. U. 
table, miscellaneous goods. 

(2.) Lucy Stone table, miscellaneous 
goods. 

(3.) Julia Ward Howe table, miscellane- 
ous goods. 

(4.) William Lloyd Garrison, Roxbury 
table. 

(5.) Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain 
table. 

(6.) General N". P. Banks, Waltbam 
table. 

(7.) Abby E. Davis, Xewton table, mis- 
cellaneous, with Art annex. 

(S.) Lydia Maria Child (Medford), 
Basket supply table. 



(9.) Sarah H, Southwick, Weilesley Hills- 
table, Kitchen furnishings and groceries. 

(10,) Martha Perry Lowe, Somerville 
table. 



(IL) 
(12.) 

ties. 
(13,) 

cles. 

(14.) 
(15.) 
(16.) 
(17.) 
(IS.) 
(19.) 
(20,) 



City Point, Aprons. 

City Point Juniors, Paper Novel- 

Brookline, useful and fancy arti- 

Malden. 

Cambridge, confectionery. 

Jellies and preserves table. 

Christmas puddings table. 

Pop-corn and potato chips table. 

Dolls. 

Book and literature table. 



Attractive Entertainments every evening; particulars to be 
announced later. Good Cafe. 

Family tickets admitting 7 persons, 50 cents. Season 
tickets, admitting a single person, 50 cents. 



Tickets for Sale at the Suffrage Headquarters, 3 Park Street, Boston. 



DR. BRUNDAGE ON THE BALLOT. 

Dr. William M. Brundage, of Albany, 
X. Y., lately preached a strong sermon in 
favor of equal suffrage. It was a cour- 
ageous thing to do in that strong- 
hold of the "Antis," and Dr, Brundage 
addressed a portion of his discourse es- 
pecially to them. He said to them, in 
part : 

Can you not see that the very same 
arguments that you employ to-day were 
employed by the opponents of liberty in 
the past, were employed against the higher 
education of women, against the indi- 
vidual ownership and control of property 
by women, against the admission of 
women to business and professional pur- 
suits ? Can you not trust the nature of 
things ? Is not your great fear lest the 
political emancipation of woman should 
break up the home and destroy what you 
consider the true womanliness of woman, 
based upon a feeble and utterly inade- 
quate appreciation of the laws of human 
nature ? 

At the close oi his sermon. Dr. Brun- 
dage made an appeal for S500 to meet the 
running expenses of the church, and S505 
was raised immediately. 



General Blanco says a soldier never 
makes war on women and children. It is 
evident that Blanco wants to pick a quar- 
rel with Weyler. — Cleveland Leader. 



THE FORTNIGHTLY. 

At the Fortnightly last Tuesday, Mrs. 
Livermore presided, and a mo^t interest- 
ing account of the work of the Every-Day 
Church was given by the pastor, Rev. 
Geo. L. Perin, D. D., and his assistant, 
Eev, Abbie E. Danforth. After hearing 
of the multiform and beneficent activities 
carried on by these devoted workers 
in the South End of Boston, no one 
could doubt the value of the "institutional 
church." Refreshments and a social 
hour followed. 



STTFFRAGE BAZAR TICKETS. 

Tickets for the Suffrage Bazar to be 
held next December are now ready, and 
may be obtained at 3 Park Street, price 
50 cents. They are of two kinds: season 
tickets, which will admit one person any 
number of times, and family tickets, with 
seven punches, which will admit a group. 
Friends are urged to sell as many tickets 
as possible in advance of the Bazar. The 
money for the tickets sold by the mem- 
bers of each League will be credited as 
part of the receipts of the table of that- 
League. 

The Supreme Court of Wyoming has- 
decided that voters must be able to read> 
the constitution in English. 
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. WHO SCRATCHED THE NAMES ? 

An anonymous report says that in Utah 
all the women who -were candidates on any 
ticket ran behind the rest of the ticket, 
with the exception of Mrs. La Barthe, 
who had shrewdly given instructions to 
print her name on the ballots with initials 
only, so that her sex did not appear. This 
anonymous report furthermore says the 
result Tvas due to the fact that the women 
generally refused to vote for any women, 
and "scratched" their names. The Be- 
ziew, however, which is the organ of the 
TFOmen's clubs of Utah, says that _ when 
women ran behind their ticket, it was 
because their names were ♦'scratched" by 
men of conservative minds. This seems a 
more likely story than the other. The 
truth probably is that the women's names 
were "scratched" by the ultra-conserva- 
tives of both sexes— a thing naturally to 
be expected while equal suffrage is a 
novelty. But the report that women re- 
fuse to vote for women will tend to allay 
the hostility of the machine politician, 
one of whose chief objections to equal suf- 
frage is the fear that some woman ms^' 
get an office which he wants for himself 
or for his "ward heelers." 



WHY tae:e a suffrage paper? 

One of many good reasons why every 
believer in equal suffrage should take a 
suffrage paper is in order to have the 
means of correcting false reports. There 
is now an organized society formed for 
the express purpose of opposing equal 
rights for women. It makes a specialty of 
circulating in the press throughout the 
country unfavorable statements, generally 
anonymous, about the working of equal 
suffrage in the States where it prevails. 
These reports, when investigated, almost 
always turn out to be either wholly false 
or grossly exaggerated, but it is essential 
that some one should take the trouble to 
sift them and find out the facts. This 
the suffrage papers do; and some of our 
best suffrage leaflets have been compiled 
from letters written over their own names 
b? men and women of character and 
position, in answer to these anonymous 
slanders. 

It is important that the truth should be 
published in every paper which has pub- 
lished the lie, or at least that every paper 
which has published the lie should have 



an opportunity to publish the truth if it 
will. This can only be done by the co- 
operation of the friends of equal rights all 
over the country. They must have the 
facts ready wherewith to scotch the snake 
as soon as it shows its head in their local 
papers. In this way every such falsehood 
may help to bring out the truth. 

For suffrage debates, also, it is essential 
to know the answers to the misstatements 
which form the staple of the opposition. 
1 have heard a suffrage debate in which 
young men with good ability and a good 
cause were entirely worsted by an array 
of false statistics and misstatements of 
fact, to all of which there were conclu- 
sive and crushing answers — answers that 
they would have found in the files of any 
suffrage paper. Every believer in equal 
rights should not only put his trust in 
Providence, but keep his powder dry, and 
also keep a good supply of it on hand. 
Take the suffrage papers yourself, and 
make a Christmas present of them to your 
friends. Alice Stone BlacivWell. 



ANTEDILTJVIAN PRINCETON. 

Miss Elizabeth D. Mcllvaine, principal 
of Evelyn College, writes to the Boston 
Transcript: 

It is with great regret that I tell you 
that the opposition of Princeton Univer- 
sity to any work for the higher education 
for women in connection with the univer- 
sity has so discouraged the friends of 
Evelyn College as to cause them to think 
it wise to close the institution for the 
present, at least until Princeton should 
come to a better mind. During the life 
of my father, the late president of Evelyn, 
Eev, J. H. Mcllvaine, D. D., this opposi- 
tion was in a measure kept out of sight, 
though alwavs a hindrance to the work, 
but since his death it has become open 
and outspoken— especially in view of a 
growing interest in the State of New 
Jersey in woman's work— and expresses 
itself in the form of a fear that Evelyn 
Colleo-e may detract funds from Princeton. 
Princ'eton is thus left the only great uni- 
versity in the known world which refuses 
in any form to recognize the educational 
work'of women. 

Kev. Dr. Buckley objected to the admis- 
sion of women as lay delegates to the 
Methodist General Conference, for the 
frankly avowed reason that "whenever 
you piit a woman in, you put a man out." 
Tet it was clearly for the advantage of 
the whole church, men as well as women, 
that the lav delegates should be the ablest 
persons who could be chosen, no matter 
whether women or men. 

Princeton seems to have been animated 
by the same narrow and selfish spirit. It 
feared that if a college for women existed 
side by side with it, some gifts which 
would otherwise have gone to Princeton 
mi-ht *go to Evelyn. But it is clearly for 
the" advantage of the men as well as the 
women of New Jersey that New Jersey s 
young women should be educated. 



Selfishness is almost always short- 
sighted, and Princeton's hope of securing 
more money in this manner is likely to 
prove a signal miscalculation. Those per- 
sons of wealth who are interested in edu- 
cation for women, and who might have 
made gifts to Evelyn College, will hard- 
ly feel much inclined to give anything 
to Princeton while it maintains its pres- 
ent antediluvian attitude 



EQUAL SUFFRAGE IN COLORADO. . 

Mrs. lone Hanna of Denver, the wife of 
one of Colorado's earliest and most re- 
spected citizens, writes that the following 
good results of woman suffrage are "gen- 
erally conceded" : 

1. The improved moral quality of can- 
didates nominated for office by the various 
parties. 

2. A decidedly increased observance of 
the courtesies and decencies of life, at the 
different political headquarters, previous 
to election. 

3. Better and more orderly polling- 
places. 

4. A general and awakening interest, 
among both men and women, in matters 
of public health, comfort and safety. 

Mrs. A. J. Peavey, whose admirable 
work as State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction in Colorado won such general 
commendation, writes in answer to an 
anonymous letter in the Boston Trascript, 
which intimates that equal suffrage in 
Colorado is a failure: 

The bitterest enemy of equal suffrage 
dares not deny that all parties feel they 
must put up as candidates good men, be- 
cause they are afraid of the woman vote. 
If we have honest and clean candidates 
in all parties, is equal suffrage a failure? 

Corrupt politicians do not like women 
in politics. The women are not schooled 
in political tactics, but we can discern 
between right and wrong. 



Get your Christmas presents at the 
Suffrage Bazar, Lorimer Hall, Tremont 
Temple, Dec. 7-11. Useful and fancy 
articles of all sorts, from dolls to dish- 
towels, and from pillow-cases to pud- 
dings. 

Mme. Nastsek, wife of the explorer, 
who accompanies her distinguished hus- 
band on his visit to the United States, is, 
like the doctor, one of the pets of the peo- 
ple of Norway. She is the favorite con- 
cert singer of that country, and her voice, 
while not equal in grandeur to that of 
Gina Oselio Bjornsen, the great operatic 
singer of Norway, surpasses it in sweet- 
ness. Wherever she appears she is re- 
ceived with boundless enthusiasm. Part 
of her success may be due to the sym- 
pathy she excites as the life partner of 
Europe's greatest explorer, but she de- 
serves much by her own merit. She is a 
warm admirer of the music of her compa- 
triot, Grieg, and he permits her to sing 
his music before it is put into the types. 
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NATIONAL FEANCHISE EEPORT. 

The following report of the year's work 
of the Franchise Department was sub- 
mitted at the recent National "W. C. T. U. 
Convention in Buffalo, K T., by the 
National Superintendent, . Miss Marie C. 
Brehm : 

A retrospective view of the work in 
this department during the year reveals 
the fact that progress has been made, 
though much is of an unreported nature. 
From reports received, the following is 
submitted: 

CALIFOBNIA. 

Sends a good report through its active 
State Superintendent, MiSs Sarah Sever- 
ance. There are 194 unions, every one 
of which is doing some work. The 
most favorable report of help from the 
clergy comes from this State. The press 
also is htelping grandly by publishing 
articles favorable to equal suffrage. Many 
lectures and one contest are reported in 
the interests of the department. Plans 
are made for more franchise contests next 
year; Parlor meetings to the number of 
two hundred have been held. Steady edu- 
cational work is being done to overcome 
the opposition which made itself felt and 
counted during the campaign last year. 
110,355 voters voted in favor of the 
women last November, 137,099 against 
them. Many did not vote at all. Outside 
the slums of Oakland and San Francisco 
the vote was favorable. Twenty-one of the 
fifty-seven counties returned a majority 
in favor of the full enfranchisement of 
women. The W. C. T. U. held the 
churches and did much of the quiet hand 
to hand work in the campaign. They are 
not discouraged, but expect to win next 
time. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Reports cooperation with the Equal 
Suffrage Association for the passage of all 
bills giving the franchise to women in 
any degree. Among these were bills giving 
full municipal suffrage; one to partially 
enfranchise tax-paying women; the right 
to vote upon the license question, and 
one asking for a constitutional amend- 
ment giving full suffrage. The one meet- 
ing with most favor was that giving 
women the right to vote upon municipal 
questions involving the spending of money. 
This bill passed the Lower House, but was 
defeated in the Senate. Many letters were 
written to representatives in'behalf of the 
bills, and there was a large attendance of 

- women at the Legislature during the 
hearing in the committee rooms and in 
Representative Hall. Petitions were cir- 
culated, 9,840 pages of literature reported 
distributed, fifty-two addresses on Fran- 
chise made, beside having the subject a part 

, of many other meetings, and forty-eight 
articles in the press. A growing interest 
in the department is reported, with a 
great advance in public sentiment. Mrs. 
Annie C. S. Fenner, the capable superin- 
tendent, keeps in touch with the press by 
writing for it, visits unions and conven- 
tions, and distributes as much literature as 
the entire State reports. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

The Legislature has submitted an equal 
suffrage amendment to be voted on in \9S. 
Preparatory work is being done along all 
lines, and they are working towards suc- 
cess. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Has had Miss Yates lecturing through 
the State. Twenty thousand pages of 
literature have been distributed. Fifty-six 
franchise papers are taken. Sixty per 
cent, of the women are reported as having 
voted in school elections. The T. W. 
C. T. U.'s in the State have adopted a 
plan of work for the year, and one month 



is to be devoted to the Franchise Depart- 
ment. 

INDIANA, 

Reports a great advance in public sen- 
timent, chiefly owing to the contests 
and public meetings held to educate the 
people on this important question. Twenty 
medals have been awarded. Forty fran- 
chise papers are reported as being taken 
by unions, and ninety-one articles pub- 
lished in local papers. Four thousand 
three hundred and forty-seven pages of 
literature distributed. Eleven franchise 
lectures, seven sermons by ministers, 
twelve parlor meetings held in the interest 
of this department. Greensburg had a 
Woman's Congress, with the National 
Superintendent to give the closing ad- 
dress. Good work is being done by most 
of the unions. 

ILLINOIS. 

Has had numerous public meetings, ad- 
dresses in conventions, suffrage contests, 
debates, sermons, and has had the subject 
brought prominently before the Summer 
Assemblies. A petition with 40,000 signa- 
tures asking that an amendment to the 
State Constitution to strike out the word 
"male" be submitted to a vote of the 
people in 1898, was presented to the Leg- 
islature. It failed to secure submission, 
but considerable interest was awakened 
throughout the State. Mrs. Ada H. Kep- 
ley, the State Superintendent, writes; 
"Suffrage for women is to-day more in 
favor among men than is prohibition of 
the liquor traffic. I know of no better 
way to work than to continue our de- 
mands from year to year until a rising 
tide of justice and righteousness shall 
bring our hopes to full fruition in the 
better day coming, when "there shall be 
neither Jew nor Greek, neither bond nor 
free, neither male nor female, but all one 
in Christ Jesus " 

IOWA. 

Reports cooperating with the Equal 
Suffrage Association in holding county 
conventions in all the county seats in the 
State preparatory to petitioning the Leg- 
islature to submit an amendment to the 
State Constitution to a vote of the "men 
people." Miss Ella Moffat, State superin- 
tendent, reports personal work in 37 coun- 
ties in the State, beside the work done in 
connection with the Equal Suffrage Asso- 
ciation conventions. The cause is growing 
in interest, and promises victory ere long. 

KANSAS. 

Reports seven district superintendents 
hard at work, one of whom reports "bush- 
els of literature" distributed; another re- 
ports 1,000 pages. The Woman's Jour- 
nal, Tribune and other franchise papers 
have many readers in the State of Kansas. 
The department had an exhibit at each of 
the Chautauquas in the State, where liter- 
ature was freely distributed. At the 
municipal and school elections, women 
voted in larger numbers than in any previ- 
ous year, taking the State as a whole; and 
in many of the smaller towns the wom- 
en's vote approximated 50 per cent, of the 
whole. Four weekly papers publish a 
franchise column regularly. Contests, 
parlor meetings and public meetings have 
been held in large numbers, and thorough 
educational work along all lines is carried 
on with the hope of soon securing the full 
ballot for women. 

MARYLAND. 

Reports that sentiment in favor of equal 
suffrage is growing. Much literature has 
been distributed, and many public meet- 
ings held in the interests of the depart 
ment. The laws of Maryland of interest 
to women have been compiled by Edwin 
Higgins, and the book is received with 
much favor, and is helping the • cause 
along. 

JIASSACHUSETTS. 

This has been a year of educational 



work, and a steady growth of public senti- 
ment, that great forerunner of law, is re- 
ported. The Constitutional Amendment 
for full suffrage was defeated in the last 
Legislature by a vote, including pairs, of 
74 to 107. This is a marked gain from the 
previous year. The "License" Woman's 
Suffrage Bill was defeated by a vote of 
lOS to 125, a majority of 17 in a total of 
233 votes. Last year the majority against 
it was 23 in a total of 209; thus the tide in 
favor of equal rights is rising in Massa- 
chusetts. The advance is most marked in 
country districts, where hitherto the sen- 
timent has been almost dormant. Peti- 
tions for full suffrage, municipal suffrage, 
license suffrage, and raising the age of 
protection have been widely circulated. 
The study of civic government has been 
quite generally taken up. Literature has 
been freely distributed. Articles pub- 
lished in local papers, lectures, contests, 
parlor meetings and sermons by ministers 
are reported in very encouraging numbers. 
Women voted in school elections in such 
numbers that the public ought to be con- 
vinced that women will vote, when they 
may. 

MICHIGAN. 

Reports that 257 Unions have superin- 
tendents of franchise. Ninety-six fran- 
chise contests have been held. The unions 
are studying municipal affairs and gov- 
ernmental life. One hundred and twenty- 
one unions sent in enthusiastic reports of 
the participation of women in school elec- 
tions. Equality is being preached by men 
and women, and the sentiment is on the 
up grade. Scarcely a lecture has been 
delivered that has not had a goodly share 
of equal suffrage in it. It is only a ques- 
tion of time wben Michigan will have full 
suffrage for its women. Mission work in 
the franchise department has gone steadily 
on during the year. 

MISSOURI. 

The State Convention of the Missouri 
E. S. A. was held in Kansas City, and the 
W. C. T. IT. women of that city and of the 
State gave valuable aid. Petitions were 
sent to the Legislature asking that an 
amendment to the Constitution, granting 
women equal political rights with men, 
be submitted to the voters. Many letters 
were also sent to the members of the 
Legislature asking favorable considera- 
ti6n for bills of special interest to women. 
The large vote cast for the w^oman candi- 
date on the school board in St. Louis 
was encouraging; out of a total of 27,000, 
nearly 11,000 were cast for the woman. 
The president of the Seventeenth District 
was appointed on the State Board of 
Charities and Correction. Suffrage days 
were held at the Carthage and Maysville 
Chautauquas. Good speakers were pres- 
ent, and much favorable sentiment was 
created. Four thousand pages of litera- 
ture were distributed, and fifteen articles 
published by the press. 

NEBRASKA. 

Mrs. Zara A. Wilson reports consider- 
able work attempted in legislative lines. 
A municipal suffrage bill- providing that 
women with the same qualifications as 
men should vote on all questions, and for 
all officers not prohibited by the Constitu- 
tion, was introduced. Another bill pro- 
viding that women owning real property 
should vote for bonds, and that men 
should also vote upon a property qualifi- 
cation, was presented; also a joint resolu- 
tion to Congress petitioning for an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution prohibit- 
ing the disfranchisement of citizens by 
the States on account of sex. A member 
(of his own accord) introduced a bill for 
the submission of an amendment to the 
State Constitution, giving women full 
suffrage. This was defeated. While the 
above bills seemed to have a favorable re- 
ception, they were finally defeated by a 
set of circumstances so varied that space 
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forbids any attempt to define them. Peti- 
tions were circulated, letters written 
literature distributed, and a great deal of 
steady efficient work done. Mrs. Wilson 
has published a compilation of jSTebraska 
laws of interest to women, which unions 
will study during this year. 

Reports franchise contests in the high 
schools, State University, and a whole 
day devoted to a franchise contest by a 
large literary club. The unions cooperated 
with the Equal Suffrage Society in peti- 
tioning the Legislature to amend the Con- 
stitution by striking outthe word *'male." 
The bill passed the Senate by a two-thirds 
vote, and was lost in the House by a tie 
vote; so one vote more would have meant 
victory. The women are getting ready to 
try again. Considerable literature has 
been distributed, and much educational 
work done. 

2yEW JEESET. 

Has done splendid work, and made 
heroic efforts for bettering conditions in 
that State. Petitions have been circulated, 
letters written, meetings held in the in- 
terest of the amendment granting women 
the right to vote for members of the Board 
of Education. The majority of the men 
voted "no" on that, as they did on some 
other reform questions. The agitation 
resulting from this work has resulted in 
many converts, and the cause of equal 
rights stands higher than it did before. 
This State has 43 local superintendents, 
and 16 county superintendents; 8,160 pages 
of literature have been distributed; 113 
public meetings held on the franchise 
question ; 45 newspaper articles published. 
Nine of the eleven counties report an in- 
crease in public sentiment. Two sermons 
by ministers are reported, tmd four books 
on Political Econon&y read in unions; 74 
franchise papers taken. 

JTEW YOEK. 

Eeports eight county suj^erintendents 
of the department out of the sixty coun- 
ties in the State. The subject of franchise 
has been presented in most of the County 
Conventions. Many unions have the sub- 
ject regularly on their programmes once 
a month. New York women have had the 
school suffrage for seventeen years. This 
year there was some danger of their losing 
this bit of suffrage. The returns from 
school elections were so great as to con- 
vince the public that women appreciate 
the right to vote, be it ever so little. In 
several cases the woman vote was greater 
than that of the meu, and in one city it 
was 50 per cent. The press called atten- 
tion to the large woman's vote this year. 
Systematic work is being done through 
public meetings, study clubs, press and 
literature. Reporting is not quite so sys- 
tematic. 

OHIO. 

Some literature has been distributed. 
The Equal Suffrage Association Study 
Plan has been adopted by some unions. 
Special effort has been made to appoint 
superintendents. 

OEEGOX. 

Eeports 2.780 pages of literature dis- 
tributed. Eleven parlor meetings in the 
interest of franchise. Papers are taken m 
all parts of the State. Women vote at 
school elections in equal numbers with 
men, and it is considered the popular 
thing to do. Unions all over the State 
worked for the amendment, which should 
have been ratified by the Legislature in 
January, 1897. The Legislature faded to 
organize, so nothing was accoraplisnea, 
and the plan is to be ready when it comes 
up in '99. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mrs. A. F. Bryce sends a most encour- 
aging report of work done, and desires 
mention to be made of very successful I 



contests, with original orations by both 
men and women, and recommends these 
to local superintendents all over the coun- 
try as the best method of making public 
sentiment and giving momentum to the 
cause. She reports that the W. C. T. IJ 
cooperates with the E. S. A., the Citizens' 
Leagues, the New Century Club, the 
Travellers' and other women's clubs, and 
that through this work sentiment has 
been made and the membership of the 
unions increased. Pour counties report 
the election of women on school boards. 
Petitions have been sent to the Legislature 
to urge favorable law-making for widows 
sharing in the estate of their husbands. 
The enfranchisement of women has be- 
come a popular subject for discussion. 
Franchise papers to the number of fifty- 
eight are taken; 60,965 pages of literature 
have been distributed; eighty-eight arti- 
cles published in the press; eighteen fran- 
chise lectures and eight contests are re- 
ported. Sermons by ministers, 2; parlor 
meetings, 45. Thirty-five counties furnish 
this report, with 115 local superintendents. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Reports advance in public sentiment. 
Special effort has been made toward ap- 
pointing superintendents in local unions. 
Some literature has been distributed, and 
addresses on woman's enfranchisement 
are reported. More work has been done 
than has been statistically reported. 

TENNESSEE. 

Mrs. Mary T. McTeer, the faithful, per- 
sistent State sui^erintendent, reports 3,225 
pages of literature distributed, and has 
sent out a very comprehensive letter of 
instruction to every union in the State, 
Several unions report franchise lectures 
and articles published in newspapers. 
The sentiment is growing in favor of 
woman's ballot, the E. S. A. having organ- 
ized the State during the past year, and 
held a State Convention with twenty-two 
delegates. There are equal suffrage asso- 
ciations in ten towns where unions are 
located, and these are largely composed 
of members of the unions. 

TEXAS. 

Reports considerable literature distrib- 
uted, a list of subscribers to franchise 
papers, and many petitions and letters 
sent to the Legislature urging the passage 
of laws for the benefit of women and chil- 
dren. Public sentiment is on the increase, 

VERMONT. 

Reports an increase of both local and 
county superintendents. Progress has 
been made all along the line. Actual op- 
position is gradually disappeaiing, and 
the faithful ones are doing what they can 
to awaken interest in the work. 

wiscoNSiiir. 

Has a new superintendent who has not 

yet learned how to secure reports from 

districts and counties. Parlor meetings 

have been held and literature distributed, 

WASHINGTON, WEST. 

Is more fortunate than some of the sis- 
ter States, as an amendment to State Con- 
stitution is to be submitted to the voters. 
While the amendment was pending, hun- 
dreds and hundreds of personal letters 
were written to members of the Legisla- 
ture by the women of our unions and 
friends whom they interested. More work 
has been done through personal letters 
than by petitions. Plans are being made 
for the education of voters for 1898. Suf- 
frage contests have been adopted as a de- 
partment of work. General officers and 
superintendents are planning to make suf- 
frao-e more i^rominent in all their work. 
Forty copies of the Woman's Journal 
have been placed in public reading-rooms 
throughout the State; 3,000 copies of the 
Woman's Column have been distributed, 
and much literature in leaflet form. 
Women voted quite generally at the 



school elections. There are ten State 
superintendents more to be heard from, 
but no reports have been received. One 
of our lecturers sends the following, which 
I append to this report: *'The unions are 
ready now for suffrage, and will work for 
it. I am tired of doing hospital work. I 
am tired of bearing away the dead and 
binding up the wounded. I am tired of 
working for the effect and not the cause. 
I want active field service. I want the 
votes of the home to meet the votes of 
the destroyer of homes. The women are 
waking up, they are opening the windows 
of their souls, and letting in the light. 
How clear then is duty! God give us 
strength to do our work as it is shown us 
in the coming years." 

Respectfully submitted, 

MAiiiE C. Brehm, 
National Superintendent. 



IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

After Jan. 1, 1898, the price of the 
Woman's Column will be reduced to 25 
cents, and it will be issued fortnightly. 
Those who have paid in advance will be 
credited with double the length of their 
subscription, so that they will receive the 
full number of copies for which they have 
paid. 

The object of this change is to make the 
paper more useful for missionary work. 
When the price was 25 cents, the Column 
rapidly attained an enormous circulation, 
but the expenses greatly exceeded the re- 
ceipts. When the price was raised to 50 
cents, the paper came nearer to covering 
expenses, but the increase of circulation 
was wholly checked. From the most 
widely separated parts of the country, 
friends who had been in the habit of send- 
ing in long lists of new subscribers wrote 
that they were unable to get many at the 
increased price. As the main object of 
publishing the Woman's Column has 
always been to do missionary work, it has 
been thought best to put down the price 
again to a point that will bring it within 
the reach of all, and to lessen expense by 
lessening the number of issues. 

Several thousand subscribers are in 
arrears, and the cost of sending repeated 
bills for these small amounts necessitates 
a new system. After Jan. 1, 1898, the 
paper will be stopped when the subscrip- 
tion expires. 

LUCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the helio 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash ; or (2) as 
a premium for two new subscribers to 
the Woman's Column; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends one 
new subscriber. 



WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 

Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds , postpaid, for 10 cts . Address 

LEAFLET DEPARTMENT, Box 3638, 

Boston, Maes 
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NEW TESTIMONY FEOM COLORADO. 

An anonymous letter appeared a few 
days ago in the Boston Transcript, giving 
an unfavorable account of the recent elec- 
tion in Denver, and closing with this 
alleged quotation from a (Denver) Be- 
publican reporter: 

"A greater number than usual ex- 
pressed indifference, and a good many 
more women than at past elections ex- 
pressed the wish that women had not 
received the franchise." 

In reply, Mrs. L. M. Stanbury writes 
from Colorado to the Womaii's Journal : 

"Colorado is a large State, and Denver 
does not constitute the whole thereof; it 
is possible that women in that city did not 
vote as generally as they have done in the 
past, but they voted quite as generally as 
men. They have voted throughout the 
State as generally as the men have voted. 
Yet there has been no such falling off in 
the vote of Colorado as in the vote of 
Kentucky, which falls over 100,000 below 
the poll of last year. 

"It is always possible to find men and 
women who regret the extension of the 
suffrage, no matter how the election may 
go. It is by no means impossible to find 
quite intelligent persons in Eastern com- 
munities who frankly avow their disbelief 
in any general suffrage. Individual opin- 
ion is a very small matter. There is, or there 
was not long since, a man in Denver who 
is a sun-worshipper, and he looks like a 
particularly intelligent man. It is his 
royal American privilege to worship the 
sun if he wants to, and he may even make 
converts to his Parsee religion. But if he 
should assert, basing his claims on the 
fact that Coloradoans talk incessantly of 
their climate, that the majority, or even 
a large minority of Colorado people are 
sun-worshippers, he would be promptly 
called to order. The Bepublican reporter 
is entitled to his opinion. I will even 
concede the fact that there has been a 
diminution in the woman's vote; never- 
theless, it remains a fact that the woman's 
vote is still relatively larger than that of 
the men." 

^-»^m 

Are you tired of restaurants? Get your 
dinner at the cafe of the Suffrage Bazar, 
Dec. 7-11. 

Miss Jane Abdams, of Hull House, 
has been appointed postmaster of sub- 
station No. 10, Chicago, at a salary of 
§200 per month. 

Mrs. William Thaw, Jr.., has pre- 
sented to the Civic Club of Pittsburg, 
Pa., a bathhouse where the poor can obtain 
baths for five cents. It was opened 
Thanksgiving Day. 

Mbs. Annie L. Diggs has been ap- 
pointed State librarian for Kansas. She 
will have charge of the State law library, 
one of the largest in the West, as well as 
of the general library. 

The Wotna'ii's Journal this week con- 
tains an unusual number of encouraging 
reports of good work. Notice especially 
the accounts of the two great National 
Suffrage Conferences in Minneapolis and 
Chicago. 

Miss Ludie Steele, of Barbourville, Ky., 
has been appointed a member of the 
Kentucky State Board of School Exam- 
iners. She is the first woman in the State 
to occupy such a position. Miss Steele is 
only twenty -two. Another Kentucky girl 
of the same age, Miss Lillie K. Fountain, 
is a deputy sheriff of Lewis County. She 
has held her office for two years. 



Santa Claus for Woman Suffrage I 

BUY YOUR 
CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 



-AT THE- 




The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Associa- 
T'lON will hold a Bazaar for the sale of useful and fancy 
goods, at Lorimer Hall, Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Tuesday, Dec. 7, at 12 o'clock, to Saturday, Dec. 1 1, both 
days inclusive, mornings, afternoons, and evenings. 

Many of the tables have been named for leading 
suffragists, as follows : viz., 



Mary A. Livermore W. C. T. U. table, 
miscellaneous goods. 

Lucy Stone table, miscellaneous goods. 

Julia Ward Howe table, Literature. 

William Lloyd Garrison, Roxbury table. 

Ednah D. Cheney, Jamaica Plain table. 

General N. P. Banks, Waltham table. 

Abby E. Davis, Newton table, miscel- 
laneous, with Art annex. 

Lydia Maria Child (Medford), Basket 
supply table. 



Sarah H. South wick, Wellesley Hill& 
table, Kitchen furnishings and groceries. 
Martha Perry Lowe, Somerville table. 
City Point, Aprons. 
City Point Juniors, Paper Novelties. 
Brookline, useful and fancy articles. 
Maiden, useful and fancy articles. 
Cambridge, confectionery. 
Jellies and preserves table. 
Pop-corn and potato chips table. 
Dolls. 



Attractive Entertainments Every Evening as Follows : 

Mrs. Mary A. Livermore will preside. 

Tuesday evening, Dec. 7. The Bazaar will be formally opened with a brief ad- 
dress by Col. H. A. Thomas, Postmaster of Boston. Miss Gretchen Schofield will sing. 
Music will be furnished by an Orchestra under the direction of Miss Harriet W 
Brown. 

Wednesday evening, Dec. 8. An Entertainment will be given by" the students 
of the Emerson School of Oratory. 

Thursday evening, Dec. 9. Little Mrs. Gen. Tom Thumb will give an account 
of her visit to Queen Victoria. Miss Ella Chamberlain, the whistling soloist, will con- 
tribute several selections. 

Friday evening, Dec. 10. Entertainment will be given by pupils from the Posse 
Gymnasium; music by the Newton Mandolin and Guitar Club. 

Saturday, Dec. II. Music and speaking. 

The cafe will be under the direction of the well-known caterer, Mrs. Abbie H, 
Cates, of Craigie Inn, Cambridge. It will be open for business at 12 o'clock, Tuesday, 
Dec. T. 

The decorations are in charge of G. A. Severy & Co., 288 Boylston St., Boston. 



Family tickets admitting 7 persons, 50 cents. Season 
tickets, admitting a single person, 50 cents. Single admission^ 
10 cents. 

Tickets for Sale at the Suffrage Headquarters, 3 Park Street, Boston.^ 



Of the twenty-four members of the Bos- 
ton School Board, only two are women. 
It would undoubtedly be for the good of 
the schools to have a larger number. 
Those who believe this should vote for 
Mrs. Kehew, and also for any suitable 
woman who may be nominated by the 
Democrats. 



Two young Armenian women want 
places to do sewing and light housework. 
Both speak some English. Several young 
men, able to speak English, and having 
some experience of housework, want 
places for general household work. They 
bring excellent recommendations as to 
character. 
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SUFFRAGE JUNIORS. 

In the southern part of Illinois is 
Effingham County, where the boys and 
girls are being trained in the way they 
should go in suffrage work. When the 
old suffrage workers in that locality pass 
on to immortality, there will be a host of 
young, enthusiastic men and women to 
carry on the war. They are enlisted while 
yet children, taught the meaning and 
value of the suffrage reform, and trained 
to defend and aid it, as children every- 
where might and ought to be enlisted, 
taught and trained. 

The woman who has the good sense 
thus to enlist and conserve the enthusiasm 
of youth, is Mrs, Ada H. Eepley. A 
woman who is a host in herself, of strong 
physique, tireless energy, and dauntless 
courage, she keeps indefatigably at work 
in behalf of woman suffrage and temper- 
ance. She publishes a monthly papei'. 
The Friend of Home. She is duly author- 
ized to practise law, and is ordained to 
the Unitarian ministry. She is a terror 
to all youth-corrupting places in her 
county. She looks wisely after the schools, 
and she rallies the children. 

Under her leadership there has been a 
two days' rally of the Band of Hope every 
September for ten years. From every 
part of the county the children come with 
flying banners and beating drums, singing 
as they come. The meetings are held at 
Kepley Springs, and are a combination of 
picnic, celebration and camp-meeting, 
felicities most enchanting to youthful 
spirits. One boy beats the drum to call 
to the services, a girl plays the organ, and 
in all the details of the camp, boys and 
girls help, under the supervision of their 
elders. They sing patriotic and temper- 
ance songs, recite and debate in ,favor of 
sobriety and good citizenship. For sev- 
eral years, the crowning feature of the 
rally has been an oratorical contest on 
equal suffrage. 

The suffrage juniors of Effingham 
County are not mere holiday soldiers. A 
large portion of the 1,315 names sentfrom 
the county to the Legislature last year 
signed to suffrage petitions were obtained 
by young people. Maud Pierce, of Mont- 
rose, obtained 100; Ethel Keuney and 
Bertha Moore, of Altaniont, 100; Vera 
Sendee, of Effingham, 50; Aurora Bnck- 
ner, of Austin College, 50; Gertrude Hoi- 
brook, of Mason, 51; Yolney WiHet, of 



Eberle, 57, and many other juniors ren- 
dered similar good service in petition 
work. 

From one household in the county 
went little John Eiechel, sis years old, 
whose mother, with two children younger 
than he, sent him out to do her work. 
John tramped many a mile alone over 
frozen ground with his small feet, carry- 
ing his petition for the enfranchisement 
of women, and obtained forty-two names. 
Sprung from a suffrage father and mother 
and grandmother, the little hero went 
willingly and understandingly. 

Those who say that children cannot 
understand questions of reform underesti- 
mate their capacity. If they have no com- 
prehension of or interest in great public 
issues and themes, it is because their par- 
ents and teachers are negligent. At no 
period of life are the pulses so strongly 
stirred by heroic themes and valorous 
deeds, the fervent adherence won so 
readily, the stuff of which heroes and 
martyrs are made developed so easily, 
and the eternal principles of liberty, jus- 
tice and truth assimilated so lastingly, as 
between the ages of six and eighteen. 

The suffrage juniors should be enlisted 
by the ten thousands. 

Florekce M. Abkinson. 



WOMEN TRUANT OFFICERS. 

Fifteen women are acting as truant 
officers in Chicago. "lb has been found 
that women are more faithful as house to 
house visitors," says the Inter-Ocean of 
that city, "more impartial in the dis- 
charge of their duties, less liable to be 
imposed upon by the families, and more 
able to gain the confidence of mothers, 
and for these reasons are much more 
effective agents of the Board of Educa- 
tion." Some members of the Board of 
Education have expressed their disap- 
proval of women serving in this capacity, 
and the Inter-Ocean exposes the *'milk in 
the cocoanut" in the following trenchant 
fashion: 

There are sixteen truant officers. And 
there was a time when all, or nearly all, 
of them were the kind of men whom 
Messrs. Gallagher and Keating speak of as 
"the boys." Their work was not satis- 
factory. They were, with hardly an ex- 
ception, politicians of the lower grade; 
consequently, when another low - grade 
man was sending his twelve-year-old boy 
or girl to work, instead of to school, or 
was permitting it the dangerous luxuries 
of idleness and ignorance, he reported it 
as "sick" to the political truant officer, 
and all went well. We apprehend that 
were women endowed with the right of 
suffrage, Messrs. Keating and Gallagher 
would find no serious objection to their 
enployraent as truant officers, provided 
that they "voted right," and that they so 
conducted their work as to give no trouble 
to men and women who "voted right," 
but whose children were absent from 
school contrary to the law. 



Mks. Helen CEirTE>'DEN Adams, of 
Buena Park, Chicago, possesses two hun- 
dred teapots. She keeps a memorandum 
of all of them, registering each with the 
name of the giver and the time and place 
of purchase, as well as the kind of ware. 

The Smith College girls from the AVest 
will have a special train to Chicago when 
the term closes for the holidays. The 
Boston Transcript says: "Getting a col- 
lege education is rather more luxurious 
business for young ladies than it was 
when Lucy Stone acquired hei's." 

Seven new kindergartens were opened 
in the public schools of Newark, N. J., 
this year, making a total of twenty-one 
kindergarten classes, and all of them 
established in less than a year. Nine 
young women graduated from the New- 
ark Normal and Training School as kin- 
dergartners last June, and these have all 
been placed. 

Mme. Maegueeite Dueand is to be the 
editor of a new paper for women that is 
to be started in Paris. Mile. Jeanne Chau- 
vin, the would-be barrister, takes charge 
of legal questions; and other departments 
are conducted by women. All the i-eport- 
ing, too, will be done by women. The 
paper will not be run in the interests of 
any association, but will appeal to the 
public on its own merits. 

Miss Alice Cooke, M. A., has been 
elected a representative of Convocation in 
the Court or governing body of Victoria 
University. This marks a step in the 
progress of university women, as this is 
the first instance in England of a woman 
holding such a post. Miss Cooke has had 
a distinguished university record, was 
Jones Fellow in History, and has done 
much research work at home and abroad. 
She is assistant-tutor in the women's 
department of Owens College, Manches- 
ter, England, and she has also been for 
two years on the Committee of Convoca- 
tion, 

Object lessons multiply, sbowing that 
excitability is a human characteristic, and 
is not limited to women. The Austrian 
Eeichsrath has been for many days like a 
lunatic asylum broken loose. The city 
convention of one of the chief political 
parties, just held in Boston, became a 
howling wilderness of infuriated human- 
ity, and indulged in a free fight. On the 
same day the Women's Club House Cor- 
poration met, and the reports of the two 
meetings appeared in the daily papers 
side by side. The calmness and dignity 
of the one meeting, compared with the 
turbulence and misbehavior of the other, 
furnished an instructive suggestion for 
those who had eyes to see. There has 
been as much difference of opinion in the 
Women's Club House Corporation as in 
most societies, but it does not show itself 
in fisticuffs. — Woman^s Journal. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



THE SUFFRAGE BAZAR. 

The Suffrage Bazar is "in full swing" 
as the TVoMAK^'s Column goes to press. 
The generally expressed opinion is that it 
is the prettiest Fair we ever had. The 
bright new hall is tastefully decorated, 
and every table has an abundance — almost 
a superabundance— of goods beautiful, or 
useful, or both. Many friends had been 
quietly working for the Bazar without 
saying anything about it, and a great 
quantity of things came in at the eleventh 
hour. Those heads of tables who had 
feared that tbey might be scantily sup- 
plied found themselves suffering under an 
embarrassment of riches, and lamented 
that they bad not half space enough to 
display their goods. The ladies in charge 
of the Lucy Stone table were heard de- 
claring that the table ought to be twice as 
long. Embarrassment of riches is gener- 
ally a happy sort of perplexity, however, 
and faces all around the hall are beaming. 
On the first afternoon and evening, in 
spite of a snowstorm, enough money was 
taken in to pay the cost of the hall for the 
entire five days, and a good deal over. 
About a quarter of the whole amount on 
the opening day was taken at the Brook- 
line table, which has a bewildering vari- 
ety of beautiful things. 

The most picturesque of all is the 
Lydia Maria Child table, directly oppo- 
site the door. It is hung not only witii 
the regulation yellow and white bunting, 
but with fish-netting, which looks airy 
and graceful, and sets off the goods, 
which are themselves highly decorative, 
the pale palmetto fly-brushes from Flor- 
ida contrasting with the dark pine-plumes 
from South Carolina. In this unique 
bower nestle wonderful baskets from 
Alaska, the Klondike, Ceylon, etc.; and a 
(seeming) Indian, in a striking feather 
head-dress and a genuine Alaska blanket, 
sits at the door. 

The Natural Object table is a branch of 
the Ednah D. Cheney table. Here are 
curious minerals, lovely shells, dried 
grasses, ferns, etc., with a tall stuffed 
heron standing stately in the midst. The 
Ednah D. Cheney table proper has excel- 
lent photographs of Mrs. Cheney, rare 
books and autographs, and other things, 
•collected by friends in Jamaica Plain. 
Miss Eva Channing sent from Italy some 
choice photographs for this table. Here 
took place one afternoon an amus- 
ing dialogue between representatives of 
two antislavery families. Mrs. Hallowell 
displayed a black doll for Mrs. Cheney's 
admiration, with the warning that it "was 
sold. "Oh, Mrs. Hallowell ! Do you sell 
black babies ?" said Mrs. Cheney. Mrs. 
Hallowell then inverted the doll, which 
was double, and it appeared us a white 
baby. "One is a suffragist and the other 
a remonstrant. Which is which?'' asked 
Mi's. Hallowell. Mis. Cheney, after con- 
sideration, replied: "I think the black 
baby is the suffragist, for she needs the 
ballot m-Ore." 

Lai-gest of all, occupying the space be- 
fore the platform, and abundantly sup- 
plied with beautiful things sent in by 
W. C. T. U. women from all over the 
State, and by other friends, is the Mary 
A. Livermore table, representing the 
president of the Massachusetts W. S. A., 



whose portrait, with those of Lucy Stone 
and William Lloyd Garrison, looks down 
calmly upon the genial scenQ. 

The Abby E. Davis table has a rich 
stock of goods, both beautiful and useful, 
noteworthy among the latter the Whiting 
brushes, given by the family of John L. 
Whiting. In its art department, among 
other exquisite things, are water-colors 
and etchings sent by Mr. Harlow, and 
photographs sent from China by a niece 
of Mrs. Davis. 

The Julia Ward Howe table is appropri- 
ately literary. It displays hundreds of 
books, with a fringe of pretty fancy arti- 
cles. Mrs. Howe's daughter, Mrs. Laura 
E. "Richards, gave a large contribution of 
her "Captain January" and "Melody of a 
Child," each containing her autograph. 

The William Lloyd. Garrison table, in 
addition to the usual goods, has photo- 
graphs of Mr. Garrison and of his house, 
volumes of the "Liberty Bell," Garrison's 
biography, and some precious old copies 
of the Liberator; all these given by the 
Garrison family. Above the table hangs 
a banner from one of the early antislavery 
fairs, bearing the name of the Liberator, 
and the words, "I will not equivocate; I 
will not excuse; I will not retreat a single 
inch; and I wilt, be heard." 

The Gen. IT. P. Banks table, besides 
fancy and other articles, has interesting 
photographs of Gen. and Mrs. Banks, and 
of the Banks homestead, the library, etc. 
Above the table are Gen. Banks' words, 
"Success is a dutyl" The pillars of the 
Waltham Club, who guarded this table, 
were quivering with excitement on the 
opening day of the Bazar, because it was 
election day in Waltham, and they were 
trying to get a woman on the school 
board, and were eager to know how the 
election had gone. The woman was not 
elected, but she received a handsome vote, 
which will probably pave the way for her 
election next year. 

City Point has a well-stocked apron 
table supplied by its older members, and 
a table brilliant with gorgeous butterflies 
and other dainty paper novelties furnished 
by the young people of the League. The 
young saleswomen are often assisted in 
their work by their young men friends. 
This is very fitting at an equal rights 
Bazar, and is not the least pleasing of the 
many pleasing novelties at the young 
pet>ple's table. 

The Sarah H. Southwick table has 
groceries and kitchen supplies, and is the 
delight of those suffragists who have more 
love of the cause than money to spend in 
promoting it. They buy here the things 
which they would buy somewhere in any 
case, and they thus benefit the treasury 
without impoverishing themselves. A 
rosy little Sarah Southwick, daughter of 
one of the ladies at this table, was carried 
about the hall in her father's arms. Her 
brother, a bright -faced u ine- year - old 
Samuel Sewall, looked up at the present 
writer and said heartily, "I am a suf- 
fragist!" The pleased mother showed 
me a number of neat-looking dish-cloths 
which he and one of his Jittle sisters had 
made for the Fair between them. One of 
the best ways to perpetuate the memory 
of distinguished advocates of equal rights 
is to name children after t' em, and train 



those children up in the same principles. 

The Julia Ward Howe table had on one 
side the Martha Perry Lowe table, stocked 
with beautiful fancy goods . and useful 
articles; and on the other the Doll table, 
with a charming array of dolls and toys, 
including a family of little white pigs 
from Kansas. 

The Maiden table, in. addition to a good 
supply of the usual pretty things, has 
photographs of a house built entirely by a 
woman — photographs taken by the same 
woman, and showing two fine cats in 
many graceful attitudes. The house was 
built for the cats, and is therefore of 
miniature size. 

Around one of the pillars of the hall 
hangs the red and white "autograph 
quilt," on which the Winchester League 
have already raised twenty dollars, and 
on which they mean to raise as much 
more as possible, before finally presenting 
the quilt to the editor of the WoMAJf's 

COLTJMX. 

The Jellies and Preserves table made a 
fine display, and its stock sold well. ' The 
jars and tumblers of fruit were flanked 
by holly-wreathed Christmas puddings 
from East Boston. The Cambridge table 
has delicious home-made confectionery, 
and close by it is the table 6f pop-corn 
and potato chips, with three huge pop-corn 
balls swinging overhead. 

The Lucy Stone table overflowed with 
beautiful things, so that some of them had 
to be placed on three or four of the other 
tables; but none were more beautiful than 
the photographs of Mrs. Stone herself, in 
her youth, in her maturity, and in her 
serene old age. 

The WomarCs Journal table had pa- 
pers, photographs, suffrage tracts, etc., 
etc. ; also a great pile of souvenirs of the 
Fair. The New Era Cooking School hired 
all the advertising space in the Souvenir, 
which ought to incline all suffragists to 
try the Shredded Wheat. After trying it, 
they will be likely to keep on using it for 
their own sake. A little table in a promi- 
nent place close to the Mary A. Livermore 
table bore an exhibit of attractive-look- 
ing delicacies made with the Shredded 
Wheat, and sold books with recipes. 

Three comfortable rocking-chairs graced 
the hall, the gifts of C. E. Osgood Co., 
A. M. McArthur Co., and the Atkinson 
Furnishing Co. 

Mrs. Livermore opened the Bazar on 
Tuesday evening. Miss Gertrude Scho- 
field sang very sweetly, and Postmaster 
Thomas, of Boston, made a felicitous ad- 
dress, in wliich he paid a high tribute to 
the good that the equal suffrage movement 
had done in opening wider opportunities 
to womou, a fact that he said ought to be 
appreciated by all lovers of fair play, 
whether they believed in suffrage or not-. 
He was warmly applauded. 

On Wednesday evening, the entertain- 
ment by the Emerson School of Oratory 
attracted a large audience. a. s. b. 



Seven Massachusetts women have been 
appointed to places in the classified ser- 
vice of the government during the last 
twelve months, says the Springfield Home- 
stead, Five of them are "assistant mi- 
croscopists" in the employment of the 
department of agriculture, at $600 a year. 



EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 



THE WOMAN'S COLUMN. 



The corner-stone of a dormitory for 
yoting women was laid at Beloit College a 
few days ago. It will cost $30,000, and 
Tfill be of red brick, one hundred and 
thirty feet long and three stories high 
aljove tbe basement, with a fine gynina- 
sittin on the third floor. The building is 
the gift of Dr. Pearsons. He was unable 
to attend the dedication, but sent a letter 



Lay the corner-stone in faith, and may 
the same consecration to high ideals evei- 
he present with the young ladies as stim- 
ulated Mary Lyon, the mother of Higher 
Education for Women in this country. 

The dedicatory exercises of Pembroke 
Eall,thenew women's college at Brown 
rniversity, Providence, R. I., were held 
onXov. 22. The exercises were in charge 
ofthe Rhode Island Society for the Col- 
legiate Education of Women, Miss Sarah 
E. Doyle, the president of the society, 
presiding. Miss Doyle gave an historical 
sketch of the movement from its begin- 
ning, and in behalf of the society which 
she represented, through whose efforts 
the new recitation hall was erected, made 
a formal presentation of the building to 
Brown University. President Andrews 
responded in behalf of the corporation, 
Md Miss Emily James Smith, dean of 
Barnard College, Columbia University, 
delivered the dedicatory address. 

lit. Holyoke College, oa Nov. 18, ob- 
serred its sixtieth anniversary as Found- 
er's Day, recognizing its own history as 
the pioneer institution for tbe higher edu- 
cation of women. The new chapel was 
dedicated, also four new dormitories, 
which were named as follows; Safford 
Hall and Porter Hall, in memory of Dea- 
con Safford, of Boston, and Deacon Porter, 
ofMonson, Miss Lyon's faithful and efB- 
cieat helpers in the early years of the in- 
stitution; Pearsons Hall, from the gen- 
erous benefactor, D. K. Pearsons, M. D., 
of Chicago, and Eockefeller Hall, from 
JohnD. Rockefeller, of New York, who, 
iu addition to previous gifts, furnished 
means to erect the fourth of these halls. 



DENVER CITT IMPROVEMENT SOCIETY. 

There are things women can do as well 
as men. They can furnish enthusiasm; 
tlieydonot mind fatiguing, exacting de- 
tails; and they do love to have a iinger in 
all tbe pies. There is a great outlet for 
pent-up energy furnished by the city im- 
provement societies. 

In Denver the City Improvement Soci- 
ety bas been in existence only about 
eighteen months. Tbe first task under- 
taken was an object lesson in keeping a 
certain block clean. The next thing was 
to clean up the Augean stable known as 
tlie post-office, which is now a compara- 
tively decent place, as well as the side- 
walk surrounding it. In tbe building 
itself are rubbish boxes for refuse, and it 
istbe duty of some one to see that noth- 
ing lies upon the floor. Notices were put 
ia elevators and hotel offices, as well as 
the post-office, to the effect that expecto- 
ration was forbidden; and a noticeable dif- 
ference in favor of cleanliness has taken 
place. 

Th society has placed benches at the 
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soc^etv "'n ''"^ "^ ^ ^^^^-^^^S ^- '^- 
hZl?' ^ ^^^^«^°^^"y the opportunity 
bas also been vouchsafed to save a line of 
hne trees in the residence part of the city 
which otherwise would have fallen under 
the axe. 

The society has procured a dog ordi- 
nance, aimed at curs which infest the 
streets and are a danger to passers. 

Another ordinance which the society 
hopes to obtain will be copied from one in 
use at Hastings, Keb. All property owners 
will be compelled to keep their sidewalks 
clean, or it will he done by the city and 
charged to the owners in their assessment. 

A class has been organized in Shaw's 
European Cities. It was conducted by 
Miss Sarah Spaulding, and was a source of 
much interest and information, 

The City Improvement Society has 
given a course of lectures by the best ex- 
perts in bacteriology, sewage, etc. 

D. G. Xortbrup, the father of the city 
improvement societies, defines the duties 
of those societies to be, to start such 
movements as will make the town more 
beautiful, more cleanly, more inviting, 
more desirable as a place of residence; to 
look to the fountains, the roadways, the 
school yards, the church yards, the ceme- 
teries, the public parks, and the grounds 
about the railway stations, and to provide 
fountains and troughs for drinking pur- 
poses; tlie lighting of the streets, remov- 
ing public nuisances, and the organization 
of free libraries. 

Hakeiot p. Ka]S'dolph, 
Cih/ Iinprocement Societii of Denver, Col, 



TO N0BSE THE SICK. 



The New York City Young Women's 
Christian Association has established a 
"Department of Instruction to Attendants 
on the Sick." The course covers eight 
weeks, and includes, besides the forty 
lectures, class-work and practical nursing 
among the poor given by a trained nurse. 
A tuition fee of SIO is required, and an 
examination is held at the end of the 
course. These attendants are not sxip- 
posed to talie the places of trained nurses, 
and they are not allowed to exact more 
than seven dollars a week and board dur 
ing the first year of service. Applica- 
tions can be made to the Y. W. C. A. at 
7 East ioth Street. 



THE FOKTNIGHTLIES. 

Owing to necessary work and confusion 
resultant on the Bazar, and to the prox- 
imity of Christmas, the usual fortnightly 
meetings of the Massachusetts W. S. A. 
will be omitted until the second Tuesday 

in Januar y. ^ 

HUMAN LIFE HELD CHEAP. 

The North Dakota lynching proves to 
have been unusually reprehensible, inas- 
much as an innocent man was killed by 
the mob. The chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of the State describes the whole 
affair exactly, when he calls it "a foul 
crime and a blot on the fair name of the 
State " The widow of one of the lynched 
men alreadv has brought suit against the , 



county of Emmons, where the lynching 
occurred, for $50,000 damages. This is 
the surest way of making citizens law- 
abiding— making them pay for lawless- 
ness. The insecurity of life throughout 
the land is becoming appalling. Wit- 
ness the shooting affray in Waco, Tex., 
last Friday, in which a leading lawyer of 
the State killed two prominent business 
men of the city, owing to a feud growing 
out of scandals in connection with a Bap- 
tist educational institution. Only a few 
days before, an editor in Ashland, Miss., 
was killed by an irate reader of his jour- 
nal, solely because the latter considered 
that the editor had not given as lengthy a 
notice of a forthcoming Baptist meeting 
as he would have, had it been under Meth- 
odist auspices.— Congrrecfationaiisf. 



NATIONAL-AMERICAN ASSOCIATION. 

The jSTational American Woman Suffrage 
Association has decided to make its Thirti- 
eth Annual Convention a celebration of the 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the beginning of 
the organized movement for woman suf 
frage, which started with the Seneca Falls 
Woman's Eights Convention in ISiS. The 
dates settled upon are February 14th to 19th, 
inclusive; the place, the Columbia Theatre, 
Washington, D. C. 

The general plan of the programme for the 
Fiftieth Anniversary includes as clear a 
picture as we are able to give of the history 
of woman's work in philanthropy, reform, 
education, the professions, industry, civil 
rights, and climaxing -with political rights. 
Among the speakers already secured are 
Carrie Chapman Catt on the "Social Prog- 
ress of Women;" May Wright Sewall on 
"Women in Education ;" Dr. Clara Marshall, 
Dean of the Woman's Medical College of 
Philadelphia, on "W^omen in Medicine;" 
Mary Seymour Howell on ''Women in 
Philanthropy;" Lillie Devereux Blake on 
"Women in Municipalities;" Harriet Stan- 
ton Blatch, of England, on "Social Econom- 
ics;*' Emma P. Ewing on the "Progress of 
Cookery;" Rev. Frederick A. Hinckley on 
the "Civil Eights of Women;" Clara Bewick 
Colby on the "History of our W^ork with 
Congress;" Rev. Anna Howard Shaw on 
the "Political Rights of Women;" Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton on "Our Defeats and Our Tri- 
umphs:" and the closing address by the 
President, Susan B. Anthony. 

We have extended invitations to all for- 
eign countries in which suffrage has been 
secured to any degree by women, oris being 
striven for by them, and hope for a good 
representation of foreign delegates. 

One feature of the occasion will, be the 
roll-call of the years, in which the pioneers 
present will answer to the years in which 
they identified themselves with this cause. 

On the closing evening we expect to have 
representative women from the four enfran- 
chised States, who will speak for their re- 
spective commonwealths, and among whom 
will be Martha A. B. Conine, member of the 
Colorado Legislature, and Martha Hughes 
Cannon, member of the Utah Senate. 

The morning sessions will be given up to 
the regular business ofthe Convention, and 
it will be the afternoon and evening sessions 
which will celebrate the Anniversary of the 
Seneca Falls Meeting. Of course many other 
speakers than those mentioned have been 
invited, but it does not seem well to mention 
the names of any not fully decided upon. 

We have every reason to believe that this 
meeting will be a great success, and a most 
unusually interesting occasion. 

Rachel Foster Avery, 

Cor. See. JS\A. W.S.A. 
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There are fifteen women iu Chicago 
whose names are listed in the directory as 

druggists. 

Miss Laura Fisher, superintendent of 
public kindergartens in Boston, is well 
known through her lectures on the psy- 
chological significance of the kinder- 
garten. "Let us begin to train the child 
at once," she says, "for if we delay cir- 
cumstances will do it for us. The young 
child is neither good nor bad, but his 
tendency is to be both, and environment 
says which it shall be." 

The Arabs of the Nubian Desert sup- 
posed they knew all about their country, 
but an engineer recently bored a well 
seventy-five miles from the Nile, and 
1,000 feet above the river, and found 
an abundant supply of water at a depth 
of fifty-sis feet. When the well was 
begun the Arabs stood by and jokingly 
assured the engineer that he would reach 
water when he got down to the Nile level. 
There are such discoveries waiting to be 
made by most of us iu the field of our 
own lives and characters. 

Mrs. Luginda H. Stone, of Michigan, 
contributes to the irojnaJi's Journal of 
Dec. 11 a noteworthy article on "The 
Origin of Women's Clubs," giving a de- 
scription of the Kalamazoo "Ladies' Liter- 
ary Association," founded in 1852, of 
which she is the only surviving charter 
member. Miss Belle Kearney, of Missis- 
sippi, writes an Interesting account of 
"The Mormon Women of Salt Lake City." 
There are articles on "Household Econom- 
ics," "With Women's Clubs," etc., and 
State correspondence from Maine, New 
York, Ohio, North Dakota and California. 

The Boston branch of the Association 
of Collegiate Alumnae have undertaken a 
Domestic Service Investigation, in which 
they bespeak the "interest and coopera- 
tion of all who feel the vital need of some 
improvement in the present condition of 
domestic service." The plan is to ask 
women, non-collegiate as well as col- 
legiate, who are interested in the matter, 
to form groups of five or ten for scientific 
study of present conditions. The general 
topics suggested are "Standard of Work 
and Wages," "Employment Bureaus," 
"Household Expense Account," "Trades 
Unions in Domestic Service," "Specializa- 
tion of Labor," "Pi'ofit-S baring in the 
Household," and "Relations of Employer 
and Employee." 

An arrest was made at Knoxville a few 
days ago under a law enacted by the Ten- 
nessee Legislature last March. It is en- 
titled "An act for the protection of board- 
ing-schools and colleges for females and 
the principals and inmates thereof." The 
first section declares that it shall be unlaw- 
ful for any one "to wilfully and unneces- 
sarily interfere with, disturb or in any way 
disquiet the pupils of any school or col- 
lege for females in this State, or the 
principal or teachers in charge of them, 
while on any public road or street, or in 
any building or structure, or on the school 
premises," and makes the first offence 
punishable by a fine of from five to fifty 
dollars, and each subsequent offence by a 
like fine, together with imprisonment for 
not less than ten or more than thirty days 
in the county jail. 



A GLIMPSE or MAINE. 

It was a pleasure to make even a flying 
visit to the beautiful city of Portland, and 
to have a glimpse of the good friends 
there, whose hearts are as warm as the 
weather at this season is cold. It was 
good to seethe Longfellow statue, and the 
house of Neal Dow, and to have a distant 
view of "Deering's Woods," leafless 
though they were. 

The convention of the Maine W. S. A. 
was held in the Friends' Church, a beauti- 
ful structure, which the president of the 
Association, Mrs. Bailey, had largely con- 
tributed to build. Stained glass windows 
would doubtless have been considered 
"out of plainness" in a Quaker meeting- 
place; but the windows were covered with 
white tracery suggesting frost work, which 
had a quaint and pleasing effect. There 
was an organ, too, and good singing by 
the wife of a Methodist minister. 

It was reported at a remonstrant meet- 
ing in Brooklyn some months ago that at 
a discussion held in the principal city of 
Maine, between the advocates and oppo- 
nents of equal suffrage, the former were 
so completely crushed by the latter that 
they left town. This story was made out 
of the whole cloth, so far as can be learned. 
No such debate ever took place. On the 
present occasion, the suffragists made 
every effort to induce the remonstrants to 
appear and state their views, but not one 
could be persuaded to come. The "anti" 
petitioner's in Maine last year numbered 
about a hundred, and the suffrage peti- 
tioners nine thousand; nevertheless^ the 
antis claimed, as usual, to be "the ma- 
jority of the women of Maine." 

Mrs. G. E. Frye entertained Mrs. Helen 
Coffin Beedy, Mrs. Hamilton, of Saco, and 
the present write'r. Mrs. Frj^e is ])resi- 
dent of the Travellers' Club of Portland, 
and very active in club work. She has at 
the top of her house an unusual luxury in 
a private dwelling, a hall capable of seat- 
ing more than a hundred persons. This is 
a great convenience for club meetings. Mrs. 
Frye is also "given to hospitality," anden- 
tei-tains delegates and visitors royally. 

Mrs. Bailey, for six years the president 
of the Maine W. S. A., insisted this year 
on resigning. It gave rise to so much re- 
gret that one could not help rather com- 
passionating the new president, who 
would find it hard to fill her predecessor's 
place. But when the president-elect, Mrs. 
Day, was called upon to speak, her little 
speech was a gem, and won everybody's 
heart. She" began by quoting some one 
who said: "He that looketh upon the 
white side of his cross, and taketh it up 
handsomely, shall find it just as much of 
a burden as wings are to a bird." She 
said that when she was a child she had to 
read a verse from the Bible in her turn, 
during family worship, and if it happened 
to be a verse from Chronicles, containing 
a hard name, her father would make her 
do her best to pronounce it, telling her 
that she would learn by trying. She un- 
dertook the presidency in the same spirit, 
and would do her best to serve the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mrs. Etta H. Osgood was appointed 
State Organizer; and I feel confident that 
the work in Maine will not languish. 

It was pleasant to see how much the 



Maine women love and honor Mrs. Howe.- 
There were many references to her; and 
a woman seventy-five years old, who re- 
fused to tell her name, gave me a bundle 
of articles that she had made for the Julia 
Ward Howe table at the Suffrage Bazar. 

Another pleasant thing was the atmos- 
phere of good - will that surrounded 
the editor of the Womax's Column 
for her parents' sake. Mrs. Stone lec- 
tured in Maine in 1854, to overflowing, 
and deeply moved audiences; and the old 
people still speak of it with enthusiasm. 
Many women came to shake hands with 
me for her sake. Mrs. Geo. S. Hunt came 
to shake hands for my father's sake, who 
used to be in Portland a great deal during 
the days of his beet-sugar experiment 
with her much-regretted husband. An 
old lady w^ho had known my mother, not 
being able to attend the meeting, sent a 
bunch of sweet violets, the fragrance of 
which was like a benediction all the even- 
ing. Dr. Blanchard, in opening the con- 
vention with prayer, referred touchingly 
to Mrs. Stone, and prayed for me as my 
mother's daughter. I never enjoyed being 
prayed for so much in my life. Alto- 
gether, it was like being among friends 
from beginning to end; and no amount 
of cold weather could keep one from 
feeling warm at heart. 

A report of the convention is given in 
this week's Woman's Journal, a. s. b. 
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THE SUFFKAGE BAZAR. 

The Suffrage Bazar is over. The ac- 
counts die not yet all in, and the detailed 
report cannot be given till next week, but 
it is certain that the Bazar has cleared 
ibont $2,800, in spite of the bad weather 
(we bad only one fine day), and the fact 
that there were eight Fairs running at the 
atne time. 

For a series of years, each Suffrage Fair 
h& been less profitable than the one 
kfore it; but this year we have cleared 
ibout $1,400 more than we did the last 
.time. 

To the Leagues that have labored bard 
ad long for this result; to the individual 
workers who have given time, effort and 
money; to the many friends, from Maine 
tothe Pacific Coast, w*ho have sent in con- 
tributions, and to Mrs. Livermore, hearty 
thanks are due, and are hereby tendered. 

In round numbers, the gross receipts 
were $3,400; expenses $600, net profit 
t2,80O. The full report will be given in 
Eeit week's Woman's Journal. 

Alice Stone Blackwell. 



PICTTJBE PAPERS WANTED. 

Mrs. Howard Tan Sinderin, of 14 West 
Sixteenth Street, IS'ew York City, has set 
aside aroom in her house for the reception 
of old magazines, illustrated papers, and 
erea the better class of illustrated adver- 
feements. Members of the Public Educa- 
tion Association will meet there and pre- 
ptre the pictures cut from these papers 
for the use of teachers in the public 
Mhools down town. Says Harper's Bazar: 

Incredible as it may seem, there are, 
is all teachers tell us, many children in 
tbe slams who have never seen either a 
flower or a tree, and who have no idea of 
Tliat a leaf is when one is referred to. 
lindergarten teachers say that no one who 
iasnpt tried it can form any idea of the 
difficulties which tbese limitations pre- 
sent. A child of the slums sees no mean- 
ing in a verse in which a bird is pictured 
»5 singing on a tree, and feels no incentive 
to learn one. 

It is to be hoped that no one hereafter 
»ill throw away printed pictures which 
can be of any possible use. Pictures of 
>ips help the teacher to interest her 
class in some story of a naval engagement. 
Pictures of flowers help to prove the 
reality of flowers. They are all incentives 
^ learning. The Association asks out- 
riders to do none of the work, simply to 



send the old papers and pictures for them 
to prepare. They are mounted on grav 
cardboard. One gives a picture of Abra- 
ham Lincoln on one side, for instance, 
and on the reverse side cuts of all^the 
homes he occupied, from the little log 
hut to the White House. Another bears a 
portrait of Washington, accompanied by 
pictures of Mount Ternon. 



SUPPLEMENTARY SALE. 

■ A Supplementary Sale of articles not 
sold at the Woman Suffrage Bazar will be 
held in the rooms of the Association, Ko. 
3 Park Street, Boston, during the coming 
week. Call and buy cheap : Christmas 
Puddings, Dolls, Baby's Socks, Aprons, 
(L. P. Hollander's) Elegant Dolls' Hats, 
Worsted Goods, Baby's Sacques, Pictures, 
Books and Engravings, Slippers, Holders, 
Baby's Blankets, Pincushions, Crimson 
Wraps, Babies' Pillows, Cups and Saucers, 
Tray Cloths, Japanese Silks, Spoons, 
Fancy Siik Bags, Paper Baskets, Knife 
Holders, Babies' Hoods, etc. New books 
and fancy articles at very low pi'ices. 



MRS. BROWNING ON MARRIAGE. 

Col. T. W, Higginson writes in Harper^s 
Bazar of Elizabeth Barrett Browning's 
recently published letters: 

The romance of her elopement and 
marriage is told here more fully than ever 
before, and there is nothing to impair it. 
The elopement was necessary, because the 
tyranny of her father was so great that 
not only she but a sister and then a 
brother could only accomplish marriage 
by the same means. Upon the beauty of 
the married lives of the Brownings there 
is absolutely no alloy; and they refuted 
finally and forever the foolish theory that 
poetry and romance belong only to a few 
early years of life, and that marriage ends 
them. Though necessarily a lifelong 
object of especial care, she gives no trace 
of selfishness; and though constantly 
brought in contact with other authors, 
there is no author's jealousy. "Poetry," 
once said Dr. Samuel Johnson, "is like 
brown bread: those who bake it in their 
own houses never like what they find 
elsewhere." In this case two forms of 
celestial food were baked in one and 
the same house without mutual disliking; 
and the book gives, in addition, a glimpse, 
unknown before, of the long and beautiful 
intiiuaoy between both the Brownings 
and Lord Tennyson. ., x,., 

In this time and place it is worth while 
to call the attention of young people to 
the thoroughlv poetic simplicity of fife 
which marked the Brownings from first 
to last. A few years before Mrs Biow^" 
ing's death, they received from their lite- 
hmcr friend and benefactor, Mr Kenyon, 
a b'equest of eleven thousand pounds 
and she writes to a friend: "I do not 
doubt but that, if he had not known 
our preference of a simple mode of life 
and a freedom from wordly responsibili- 
ties (born artists as we both are) the be- 



quest would have been greater still. As 
it is, we shall be removed from pecuni- 
ary pressure." The fact, so often unrecog- 
nized by literary persons, that literature 
is its own sufiicient reward, and is a pur- 
suit only embarrassed by the cares and 
duties of wealth — this was fully recog- 
nized by the Brownings. So far did they 
carry this, that she writes to an unmar- 
ried friend in England: "For the rest, I 
would marry (if I was a woman, I was 
going to say) though the whole world 
spouted fire in iny face. . . If you can 
make up £200 [$1,000] a year between 
you, or less even, there is no pecuniary 
obstacle in my eyes. People may live 
very cheaply and very happy if they are 
happy otherwise. . . . All pecuniary rea- 
sons against love are both ineffectual and 
stupid." 

Massachusetts people who are thinking 
of attending the National American Suf- 
frage Convention in Washington, next 
February, are invited to send their names 
to this office. It will facilitate the work 
of the Committee on Railroad Kates to 
know how many are likely to go. 

PuNDiTA Ramabai has now under her 
care 280 girls, 240 of whom are famine 
Widows. The new buildings at her farm 
near Poona are going up, and when 
finished will accommodate 200. Mean- 
while she has temporarily rented a house 
within a few yards of the Sharada Sadan, 
where a portion of her flock are at present 
lodged. Miss Sundrabai H. Powar writes: 
"Everything was very dear this year, and 
every day we needed one hundred rupees 
for their food; but the Lord provided for 
us." 

In the family the father and mother 
may be regarded as its two houses of Con- 
gress, the joint conclusions of which only 
should have the character of law. The 
true family is a pure democracy, in which 
the rights of every member are recognized, 
and in which each member has a voice as 
to the manner in which he shall be gov- 
erned. The sooner the child is admitted 
into the family counsels, given the right 
of suffrage and a share in its government, 
the better it will be for the outcome of 
his moral training. — George Willis Cooke. 

Mks. Hannah Gould and sixty-four 
other women, including trained hospital 
nurses and a dozen missionaries, sailed 
from New York on Dec. 15, on the^ 
steamer City of Columbia, bound for 
the Klondike. Mrs. Gould intends to 
build a hospital and mission house at 
Dawson City. The population of Dawson 
is said to be made up at present of eleven 
women and 7,000 men; which shows that 
there is room there for good women. All 
but two of the women who have just 
sailed possess independent means. It is 
said that all will wear bloomers. The 
steamer was accompanied to quarantine 
by a tug carrying E. C. Machen, one of 
the Columbia'' s owners; ex-Secretary Hil- 
ary A. Herbert and James Gilfilian, who- 
are interested in the vessel, and manj 
friends of the passengers. 
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THE MASSACHUSETTS FEDERATION OF 
WOBIEN'S CLUES. 



The Massachusetts State Federation of 
Women's Clubs held its first meeting of 
the season at Worcester on Dec. 9. It 
was largely attended by representative 
women from all parts of the State. It 
was preceded by a brilliant reception given 
in Memorial Hall by the Worcester Club 
to the officers of the State and General 
Federation, and to visiting club women, 
many of whom were entertained in the 
hospitable homes of the Worcester Club 
women. 

In the absence of Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, president of the State Federation, 
Miss O. M. E. Howe, first vice-president, 
presided. A cordial address of welcome 
was given by Mrs. Abbie L. Sumner-, 
president of the Worcester Club, and 
gracefully responded to by Miss Rowe. 
The general subject of the day was "Edu- 
cation," the especial subject, "SoraeProb- 
lems in Education," and the prograriime 
was arranged by Mrs. E. N". L. Walton, 
president of the West I^Tewton Woman's 
Educational Club, who is a director in the 
State Federation and chairman of the 
educational committee of the General 
Federation. Mrs. Walton outlined the 
growth of the public school system, and the 
dangers that threaten it. She believed 
that much can be effected by the hearty 
cooperation of mothers and teachers. 

The first paper, "What the Clubs Can 
Do for the Schools," was read by Mrs, 
Ellen S. Morse, president of the Marl- 
borough Tuesday Club. An admirable 
summary given by the Boston Transcript 
says: 

Mrs. Morse dwelt UDon thn impoi-tanQ© 
of better sanitary conditions in school- 
houses, more attention to the health of 
pupils better eesthetic influences in the 
schoolhouse and surroundings, and the 
value and need of manual and moral train- 
ing, claiming that women's clubs can do 
no better work than to arouse their com- 
munities to demand reform along these 
lines. The excellent work in Boston of 
the Collegiate Alumnae Association and of 
the Eoxbury Women in Council were 
given as illustrations. The work of the 
Denver Woman's Club in causing the in- 
troduction of kindergartens and free baths 
into the public school system was cited, 
also the opinion of Dr. Cohn, an expert on 
school sanitation, that in the future there 
will be no dry sweeping of schoolrooms, 
but the floor will be washed daily. The 
work of the American Social Science 
Association in Boston in 1868 in decorat- 
ing the new girls' high and normal school 
building with casts was given to illustrate 
what women's clubs can do to better the 
aesthetic influence of the schoolroom, as 
was also the recent work of the citizens of 
Medford in decorating their new high 
school building with pictures and casts, 
and the work of the Portland (Me.) Liter- 
ary Union last year in ornamenting the 
schoolrooms of their city in a similar 
manner. 

Women's clubs in those cities which 
have not yet complied with the law 
demanding manual training in certain 
cities of Massachusetts, as well as in those 
cities and towns where the law does not 
demand but allows it, were urged to 
foster manual training and to work for its 
introduction into the public school sys- 
tem, as the Chicago Woman's Club and 
the New Century Club of Philadelphia 
have-done. The work of the Cantabrigia 
Club and of the Fitchburg Woman's Club 
in teaching girls household work was 



given, and an urgent plea for a provision 
for instruction for girls in the manual 
training high schools of Massachusetts, 
such as is made in some Western cities. 
The need of more moral training in the 
public schools was urged, and supported 
by the fact that young America to-day 
knows no modest courtesy, no respect, 
no reverence, often does not know what 
truthfulness and honesty are, all of which 
results in the hoodlumism of our thickly 
settled communities. 

Women's clubs were also urged to 
promote discussion of these questions in 
private and public, through lectures by 
our best educators, through the news- 
papers, and by raising money and demon- 
strating their practicability. Women 
should vote for members of the school 
board. Women's clubs should be made 
up of the ablest and best women of all 
nationalities, of all religious beliefs, and 
their members should inspire all citizens 
of whatever party, politics, race or relig; 
ion to unite to make our public schools 
the best schools possible; to elect the 
ablest men and women to our school 
boards; to provide the best teachers, the 
best teaching, the best opportuuities 
possible for our school children. 

Miss Lucy Wheelock, president of the 
Xational Kindergarten Association, gave 
an inspiring talk on "Free Kindergar- 
tens." Miss L. B. Pingree, of the Boston 
school board, spoke of "Day Nurseries as 
a Department in Social Settlement Work." 
An e:Arnest discussion followed the ad- 
dress, led by the Bev. Dr. Austin Carver, 
of the Worcester school board, who paid 
tribute to the power of the magnificent 
living organism of the State Federation. 
Many club women joined in the discus- 
sion, Mrs. Alice Ives Breed, of T.ynn, s^y. 
Ing that wisdom, love, and service were 
three attributes all club women should 
seek to possess. 

In the afternoon, the leading address 
was given by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, presi- 
dent of Clark University, and a recog- 
nized authority in child study, upon "The 
Education of Motherhood." (Clark Uni- 
versity, by the way, does not admit the 
future mothers of the community to its 
educational advantages.) Dr. William H. 
Burnham, also of Clark University, gave 
a practical talk upon "School Hygiene." 
Both papers were subjects of discussion, 
led by Prof. E. Harlow Eussell, principal 
of the Worcester State Normal School, 
and Mrs. Emma H. Poster, of the Worces- 
ter school board. 

The meeting is regarded as one of the 
most valuable ever held by the State 
Federation. 



each morning, and if a chair was out of 
its place, or a blind not quite straight, or 
a crumb left on the floor, woe betide the 
offender!" She tells of his learning to 
dance so that he could have one of his 
little girls, while John Leech had the 
other, as a partner at the Christmas party; 
of his intense 'enjoyment of Christmas, 
his love of animals, and his kindness to 
all with whom he came in contact. The 
book is full of little personal details that 
will be dear to the hearts of his admirers. 
The cover sliows Dickens and Leech danc- 
ing with the children. 



GREEK PLAY AT PROVIDENCE. 



DICKENS AT HOME. 

Miss Mamie Dickens has written the 
story of the great novelist's home life, 
under the title, "My Father, as I Recall 
Him." Miss Dickens worshipped her 
father, and there are no shades, only 
lights, in her portrait of him. She shows 
him to us as an affectionate father, a de- 
lightful companion, a kind, warm-hearted, 
genial man of genius. He was passion- 
ately found of his home, and nothing 
about it was too unimportant to engage 
his attention. "Even in those early days," 
writes his daughter, "he made a point of 
visiting every room in the house once 



A graphic description of the beautiful 
Greek play recently given for the benefit 
of the Women's College at Brown Uni- 
versity is contributed to the IVoman^s 
Journal of Dec. IS by an eye witness. It 
is enough to make all other colleges wish 
to follow in the footsteps of Radcliffe a d 
Brown by giving the same play. 

The translation of the play was read or 
told before each act, by Hon. S. J. Bar- 
rows, so without puzzling as to its mean- 
ing the audience could give itself up to 
the enjoyment of the sonorous Greek. 
The lines were rendered with wonderful 
smoothness and expression, and the care- 
fully trained pantomine, which rounded 
out the whole, was natural and easy. The 
stage setting was severe, with a plain dark 
green background and white pillars, but 
the richness, of the costumes showed 
against it to greater effect. Of the sixty- 
five costumes designed by Miss Barrows, 
no two were alike, yet each was minutely 
oopicvi £xum Liie vase-paintings. The 
tones were soft and harmonious, yet bril- 
liant and delightful to the eye. The 
materials were well selected; for the cling- 
ing draperies of the women, thin woolens, 
filmy gauzes, Oriental silks, with heavier 
and more striking satins and woolens for 
the men. The borders were all truly 
Greek, and were wrought in gold, silver, 
blue, scarlet, crimson, purple, black and 
white. Even the sandals were copied 
directly from Greek models. 

The stage furnishings, though appar- 
ently simple, were selected thoughtfully. 
Many of them were brought for the pur- 
pose from Greece. 

Miss Barrows, who has the entire man- 
agement of the play, has spent some years 
in the study of this production. She has 
made a specialty of the old Greek dances, 
working from the vase-paintings, the 
Tanagra figures, relics and statues. The 
poses, groupings, rhythm, and even the 
steps were developed in this way, with of 
course the description and mention of 
dancing in the classics as additional guide. 
The result is exquisite — the poetry of 
motion. Seldom is anything seen in the 
way of dancing that is more beautiful. 
The audience in Providence, as at Cam- 
bridge, was most enthusiastic. There 
was surprising variety, too, in this one 
play. The stately, reverent dance about 
the altar of Apollo, the vigorous and 
athletic tread of the young men, with 
their leaping, turning, and their twinkling 
feet, the dexterity of the ball-players, the 
playful spontaneous dance of Nausicaa 
and her maidens, the gentle rhythm and 
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melting grace of tlie three young girls, 
and the brilliant delight of the youths 
and maids— worked up to a fitting climax. 

The training, which was no slight thing, 
was done by Miss Barrows, who herself 
led the dancing in the last act. The 
choruses, too, relied on her as their leader. 

The music, with the exception of the 
hymn to Apollo, which dates back three 
hundred years before Christ, was written 
and arranged for this play by William 
Lewis Glover and Augustus Carman 
Knight, who have made a special study 
of the ancient modes. 

In fact the whole play, with its mass of 
details, its delicacy of effect, its beauty 
of conception, was carried out In the true 
Homeric spirit. 

No wonder that the audiences were car- 
ried away, and that the Classical Depart- 
ment felt proud of their undertaking. It 
was a thing long to be remembered. 

The representation at Providence was 
as successful financially as it was classi- 
cally and artistically. 



THE WOMEN'S SCHOOL TICKET. 

The Independent Women Voters have 
been for seventeen years a power in the 
choice of the Bostou School Board. Every 
year they have selected from the candi- 
dates of the two x>arties the better men, 
and have proposed and urged the nomina- 
tion of independent candidates of their 
own. As a rule, for ten years past, they 
have held a balance of power which has 
enabled them to elect their ticket either 
in whole or in part. Owing solely to 
them, such men as Mr. Eliot, and the late 
President Walker, of the Institute of 
Technology, have been induced to serve, 
and such women as Abby May, Mrs. 
Emily Fifield, Dr. Caroline Hastings, and 
Mrs. Fanny B. Ames, have rendered in- 
estimable service. Managing politicians 
have stood in wholesome dread of the 
women voters, and have had to ask them- 
selves every year in making their nomina- 
tions, **Will the women vote for him?" 

The'value of the women's vote has been 
strikingly shown for the past seventeen 
years in the superior character and ability 
of the twenty-four members of the school 
board over the members of the Common 
Council, who are nominated and elected 
solely by men. This year the fact is 
specially conspicuous. The women have 
urged upon both parties, as candidates, 
Mrs. Kebew and Professor Sedgwick. 
Both parties have rejected these nomina- 
tions. The women have also selected six 
of the party candidates who seemed to 
them best fitted for the position. The 
daily papers, even those hostile to equal 
suffrage, admit the superiority of the 
women's ticket. If only the good men of 
all parties will rally to its support, equal 
suffrage will score a most effective and 
signiticant victory. 

The politicians this year have made 
some verv unsuitable nominations, and 
have shown their indifference to all but 
purely pofidcal considerations. The one 
man in Boston who by his record is most 
shamefully unfit to serve on the school 
hoard is Mr. Thomas F. Keenan, of ^ard 
8, because, as a member of the Legisla- 
ture of 1896, he smuggled in, "on leave, . 



nnder a misleading title, a bill to license 
prostitutes and houses of prostitution. 
He alone advocated, he alone voted for it. 
Yet Mr. Lomasney in city convention 
proposed this Mr. Keenan as a candidate 
for the school board, and Congressman 
Fitzgerald seconded the nomination. The 
motion was carried, and if Mr. Keenan 
had not declined to stand, this person 
with an infamous record would have been 
one of the school committee candidates. 
What a guardian for the morals of the chil- 
dren of Boston! 

Messrs. Keenan, Lomasney, and Fitz- 
gerald are all bitter opponents of woman 
suffrage. 

Let every woman voter in Boston go 
early to the polls and put the stamp of 
her approval on the women's ticket. Let 
every man of every party who would pro- 
mote the welfare of the public schools 
vote the women's ticket next Tuesday. 

We make one exception to the women's 
ticket. 

Women who favor equal rights for 
women in the schools will do well to 
omit the name of Mr. Calderwood for the 
school board, and to substitute the name 
of Mr. Liebman. Mr. Calderwood led the 
fight against Miss Hutchins; Mr. Liebman 
voted for her on every ballot. ~ 

Hekby B. Blackwell. 



A CHRISTMAS PRESE;)fT. 

"It is so hard to find Christmas pres- 
ents for gentlemen!" is a common lament 
at this season. Give your father, brother, 
husband, son or friend a Christmas pres- 
ent of a suffrage paper. 

Such a present will be especially appro- 
priate if he is indifferent or opposed to 
equal rights for women. Do not take it 
for granted that he is not open to convic- 
tion. Lucy Stone liked to tell a story that 
was told her by a Colorado woman, in the 
days before Colorado had equal suffrage. 
This lady's husband was intensely op- 
posed to suffrage Every week, for a year, 
she silently left her Woman's Journal 
on his library table after she had finished 
it; and every week for a year he burned 
the paper unread. The second year, she 
occasionally caught him reading it fur- 
tively, when he thought that nobody saw 
him. The third year, he read it openly; 
and in the course of the fourth year, when 
a friend visiting at their house talked 
against equal suffrage, her husband de- 
fended it staunchly. He proved a thorough 
and lasting convert. 

The Duchess of Teck, who has just 
died, was honorary president of the 
Greenock Needlework Guild. Almost, if 
not quite, her last public message was a 
note written three days before her death, 
in answer to an inquiry from the secretary 
of the Guild as to whether Boman Catho- 
lics should be allowed to share in its bene- 
fits. The secretary of the Duchess wrote: 
"Her Koyal Highness wishes me to say 
that she knows no distinction of creed in 
the Guild distribution; that poverty is 
the one claim to be considered. This is a 
point on which E. R. H. is very strong, 
knowing that we are commanded to 'feed 
the Jiungry and clothe the naked' in the 
Bible, but nowhere are we commanded to 
distinguish between creeds." 



LTJCY STONE'S PORTRAIT. 

In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and preservation, a likeness, 
enlarged from her latest photograph taken 
in 1892, has been prepared by the helio 
type process. This excellent portrait will 
be sent (1) for one dollar in cash; or (2) as 
a premium for two new subscribers to 
the Woman's Column; or (3) to any old 
subscriber who pays up arrearages, re- 
news her own subscription, and sends one 
new subscriber. 



TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 

Every one enjoys a good short story. 
Ten sample copies of the Woman'' s Jour- 
nal each containing a good short story 
aud a large variety of other interesting 
reading, will be sent to any address for 
ten cents in stamps. 

Address Woman's Journal, 3 Park Street, 
Boston. 



Tie f oiaii's Journal. 

Founded by Lucy Stone. 

A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 
equality, and especially to her tight of suffrage 
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Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. I,ivermore, Helen E 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put- 
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A Cash Commission Paid to Agents on New 
Subscribers. 



TWENTY DOLLAR PREMIUM. 

To any Suffrage Association, W. C. T. U., 
or individual, getting up a club of 25 new 
subscribers to the Woman's JotiK3!fAi. at $1.60 
each, the Woman's Journal will pay a cash 
premium of Twenty Dollars. 



Sample copies FREE. Three 
months on trial, as cents. Regular 
price per year, $2.50. To Libraries 
and Reading Rooms, $1.25. Address 

WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 

"Th e best source of information upon the woman 
question that I "know."— Clara Barton. 

"The oest woman's paper-in the United States, 
or in the vfOT\dL."—BnffHshzvo7Han's Review. 

•'It IS an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity."— il/arj' A . Liver 
more 

"The Woman's Journal has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman's work, worth and victory. It has no peer 
inthis noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted." —/^ra«<ff5 E. Wtllard. 

"It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women's papers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a soUd and un- 
blemished reputation."— y2*/ja Ward Howe. 
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BAD FOR NEW TOaK WIVES. 

In disposing of tlie case of Kate Abbe 
against her liusband, Richard F. Abbe, 
Nov. 30, the Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court in Brooklyn holds that a 
wife cannot recover damages from her 
husband for assault and battery. Mrs. 
Abbe had sued her husband for $2,000, 
alleging that he had beaten her. County 
Judge Hurd had dismissed the case, order- 
ing Mrs. Abbe to pay costs. She appealed. 
The Appellate Division through Justice 
Hatch recently sustained the lower court 
in so far as it decided that under the 
common law a wife could not maintain 
such an action, but reversed the order 
requiring Mrs. Abbe to pay costs. The 
decision in part is as follows: "While 
the wife is given the full enjoyment of 
her separate estates and of her earnings, 
is permitted to carry on a separate busi- 
ness, may contract with her husband and 
sue him for debt or for a conversion of her 
property, yet for the purpose of being a 
subject for an assault and battery by the 
husband she is both wife and husband, 
and, therefore, without a civil remedy.*' 
She is not left without comfort, however, 
for our law has humanely said that, while 
she may be assaulted and battered by her 
husband, and civil remedy be denied, yet 
she shall not also be mulcted in costs for 
an attempt to use a remedy to which she 
is not entitled. 



WOMEN DO NOT HURT MEN'S CHANCES. 

Carroll D. Wright, in a recent Chautau- 
quartyVaSikes the following statements: 

From tables based on the United States 
Censuses of 1870, ISSO, and 1890, it is 
found that the proportion of women 
laborers, all the occupations of the coun- 
try being considered, is gradually increas- 
ing, the gain being a little less than 3 per 
cent. The census of 1870 recorded but 
one architect among the women of this 
country, while 22 were found in 1890. 
Tiiere wex-e no women among the chem- 
ists, assayers, and metallurjiists in 1870, 
while the enumerations in 1890 found 46 
women engaged in these occupations. 
There were 67 clergy women in 1870, and 
1,235 in 1890. Dentistry has also attracted 
women, and while there were but 24 in 
this occupation in 1870, there were 337 in 
1890. 

Women are more generally taking the 
places of children than of men. in 1870 
the percentage of children of the wliole 
number of persons employed in manufac-. 
turing was 5.58, while in 1890 the percent- 
age was only 2.68. There need not be any 
alarm, therefore, as to the encroachments 
of women upon the occupations held by 
men, for on the whole the encroachment 
is slight. 

The facts relative to woman's compen- 
sation show that there is progress in her fa- 
vor, although the statistics bring out a very 
great economic iu justice in this respect. 
In one investigation it was shown tliat in 
781 instances in which men and women 
worked at the same occupation and per- 
formed their work^ with the same degree 
of efficiency, men received greater pay in 
595 cases and women greater pay in only 
129, while in only 57 instances out of the 
whole number did they rt-iceive the same 
pay for the same work, wiiicli is only 7.3 
per cent, of the cases noted. 

Wyoming and Utah have laws accordiug 
to men and women equal wages for equal 
work. 



Remember that next Tuesday is election 
day. 



The Woraafi's Journal !2r 1898 



The Woman's Jouknal is the oldest and best of the numerous journals now pub- 
lished for and about women. On Jan. 1, 1898, it will begin its twenty-ninth volume, 
having been issued every Saturday for twenty-eight years. 

Increased attention will be given in the Woman's Jotjbxal, during the coming 
year to the work of women's clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic, and 
reformatory, and to the many civjc" and sociologic movements in which men and 
women are learning to cooperate; also to the industries, occupations, and professions 
in which women are engaged; to educational news, church interests, and household 
economics. 

Among the leading features for 1898 will be: A series, of articles on topics of 
special interest to progressive WOflEN'S CLUBS, as follows: 

"Women's Clubs and the Commonwealth, ' by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
president of the General F'jderation of Women's Clubs. 

"The Ethics and Morals of Shopping," by Prof. John Graham Brooks. 

"The Economic Basis of the Woman Question," by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson 

"Women and the Single Tax" by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

"Prison Reform," by Hon S. J. Barrows. 

"Summer Camps for Boys," by Mrs. Lsabel C. Barrows, 

"Destruction of Birds," by Mrs. Orinda Dudley Hornbrooke, 

"Women's Work in the Institutional Church," by Dr. Geoi'ge L. Perin. 

"Model Tenements," by Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln. 

"Net-d of Women as Factory Inspectors," by Mrs. Florence Kelley, Illinois State- 
Factory Inspector. 

"Care of Dependent Children," by Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 

"Women's Responsibilities as Citizens," by Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis. 

"Equal Suffrage in Colorado," by Mrs. Sarah S. Piatt, Pres dent Woman's Club 
of Denver. 

"The Mother and the School," by mrs. Rache' Foster Avery. 

"The Ballot for Women," by Frances E. Willarc. 

"Causes and Uses of the Subjection of Women," by M s. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 

A series of REniNISCENCES, illustrating the changes in the condition of 
women during the past fifty years, from 



Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mrs. Juli'a Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford, 

Rev, Antoinette L Brown Blackwell. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz, 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins. 

Mrs. A. S. Duuiway. - 

Mrs. Caroline M, Severance. 

Judge Hooker. 

Judge Bradwell, 



Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Mary A. Livermore. 
Henry B, Blackwell. 
Dr. Emily Blackwell. 
Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 
Mrs Eliza Sproat Turner. 
Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson. 
Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey. 
Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick, 
Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone. 
Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 
Rev. Olympia Rrown. 
and many others. 



A series of biographical sketches entitled 

••Husbands of Distinguished American Women," 

will include as subjects : 

Dr. Samuel G. Howe. Dr. Calvin Stowe. Rev. D. P, Livermore. 

James Mott. by his granddaughter, Mrs. Anna D. Hallowell. 

Hon. James B. Bradwell, by his daughter, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 

Henry B. Blackwell, by his daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, and others, 

A series of articles describing some of Boston's philanthropies. 

The Art Museum. — A sociated Charities.— The Use of the Public Library.— Kin- 
dergaiten for the Blind. — North End Mission.— The Educational and Industrial Union, 
with its School of Housekeeping. -The Home for Aged Couples.— The Little Wander- 
ers' Home. -Horace Mann School or the Deaf. —Floating Hospital. — Charlesbank 
Gymuasiuni. Tlie series will begin with, an article on the Stamp Savings Society, by 
Miss Gertrude T. Jacobs. 



TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 



Single copies 
Six months 
One vear 



$ .05 
1.25 
2.50 



CLUB RATES. 

Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00, and a copy of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 
Stetson'^s Poems to the person getting up the club. 

Six subscribers one year in advance, 89.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club. 



An Important Offer. 

New Subscribers who send name and address and $2.50, in advance, will receive 

FREE— The Woman's Jouenal every week from the time the subscription is sent 
till Jan. 1. 1898. , 

FREE— One of the following four books, post paid, viz.: Yellow Ribbon Speaker: 
Woman Suffrage Cook Book; How Women May Earn a Living, by Mrs. M. L. 
Coj^klin; Counsel to Parents, by Db. Elizabeth Blackwkll. Make your 
choice of one, free, together with the Woman's Jouknal, lifty-two weeks, to- 
Jan. 1, 1899, ' 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 

After Jan. 1, 1898, tlie price of the 
Woman's Column will be reduced to 25 
cents, and it will be issued fortnightly. 
Those who have paid in advance will be 
credited with double the length of their 
subscription, so that they will receive the 
full number of coiiies for which they have 
paid. 

The object of this change is to make the 
paper more useful for missionary work. 
When tbe price was 25 cents, the Column 
rapidly attained an enormous circulation, 
but the expenses greatly exceeded the re- 
ceipts. When the price was raised to 50 
cents, the paper came nearer to covering 
expenses, but the increase of circulation 
was wholly checked. From the most 
widely separated parts of the country, 
friends who had been in the habit of send- 
ing in long lists of new subscribers wrote 
that they were unable to get many at the 
increased price. As the main object of 
publishing the Woman's Column has 
always been to do missionary work, it has 
been thought best to put down the price 
again to a point that will bring it within 
the reach of all, and to lessen expense by 
lessening the number of issues. 

Several thousand subscribers are in 
arrears, and the cost of sending repeated 
bills for these small amounts necessitates 
a new system. After Jan. 1, 1898, the 
paper will be stopped when tlie subscrip- 
tion expires. 



churches, or charities, and it was to be 
expected they would be largely patron- 
ized. Nevertheless, the Suffrage Fair 
lacked neither visitors nor purchasers, 
and at times it was crowded to the point 
of discomfort. It was a remarkably pleas- 
ant occasion. Every one was cheery and 
courteous, the utmost sociality and good- 
will prevailed, and a more harmonious 
company of saleswomen and bargain- 
hunters never met around the tables of a 
fair. 

The machinery of the Bazar was wonder- 
fully lubricated by the gentleness and kind- 
ness of Miss Turner. She shrank from the 
responsibilities of the position, which she 
was forced to take by the logic of events, 
but she developed administrative ability 
that made her one of the best Bazar pres- 
idents I have ever known Lorimer Hall 
is the equal of its prototype, the Meio- 
naon, for its infliction of "colds" on the 
human system, and I left the somewhat 
sepulchral, although brilliant hall, on the 
night of the largest crowd, fairly obsessed 
by a cold, which no remedial power has 
yet been able to exorcise. But the girls 
of my town came to my relief, and re- 
turned from the Fair night after night to 
assure me, in their grandiose fashion, that 
*'I was not needed, that everything was 
going on splendidly, and that Miss Turner 
was just too lovely for anj^thing!" 

It is an infinite comfort to those of us 
who are awaiting our discharge from the 
service of life that young people of abil- 
ity, willing and enthusiastic, are coming 
forward to take our places. 51. a. l. 

Melrose, Mass. 



THANKS FROM MRS. LIVERMORE. 

It is not possible for me to express my 
thanks, personally, to the many kind 
friends whose generous contributions to 
my table at the Bazar made it a success. 
They are so numerous and widely scat- 
tered that I am compelled to use the 
Woman's Column as the medium of my 
gratitude. Their gifts realized to the 
Bazar the sum of $203.28, for which I am 
profoundly thankful. 

Considering the bad weather ot the 
week, and the fact that eight other fairs 
were in progress at the same time, the 
Woman Suffrage Bazar was a great suc- 
cess.- The other fairs were in aid ot 



MRS. BUTLER AND LADY SOMERSET. 

Mrs. Josephine E. Butler has resigned 
her position as Superintendent of Social 
Purity in the World's W. C.T. U., because 
Lady Henry Somerset was elected Vice- 
President. With entire respect for the 
purity of Mrs, Butler's motives, we can- 
not help thinking that she has made a 
mistake in taking this action. Since the 
World's W^ C. T. U. had declaried itself 
unequivocally in agreement with Mrs. 
Butler as regards the State regulation of 
vice, and in disagreement with Lady 
Henry, it seems to us that if anybody 
would have sacrificed consistency by re- 
maining in the organization, it was Lady 
Henry, not Mrs, Butler. Xo one can walk 
by another's conscience, however, and 
Mrs. Butler has undoubtedly taken the 
course that seemed to her right and neces- 
sary under the circumstances. 



At the last meeting of the French acad- 
emy, among those who received the "prizes 
of virtue" was an old lady of Alsace. She 
had refused a pension from the German 
government, "not wishing to take any- 
thing from those who had ravaged her 
eountry." 



SUFFRAGE BAZAR REPORT. 

The detailed report of the receipts of 
the Suffrage Bazar will have to be post- 
poned yet another week, as money is still 
coming in, both from the Supplementary 
Sale at 3 Park Street,, and from tickets 
sold in advance of the Bazar but only now 
reported and paid for. It is clear, how- 
ever, that the profits of the Bazar are 
going to be even larger than the rough 
estimate published last week. A. s. 11. 



A Merry Christmas and a Happy New 
Year to the friends of equal rights for 
women! 

Miss Jessie Fuller is the competent 
and efficient clerk of the Supreme Court 
of the State of South Dakota. 

Mks. Jennie C. Cholt ("Jennie June") 
has been appointed by Mayor Strong, of 
New York, an inspector of public schools 
for a term of five years. 

Miss Frances E. Willaed was wel- 
comed home to Evanston, in a great meet- 
ing held in Emmanuel Church on a Sun- 
day afternoon. 

Baeoness Hirsch will found a colony 
near Smyrna for the 150 families who fled 
from Russia, some three years ago, on 
account of persecution. 

Mbs. Janet Carlyle Hanning, sister 
of Thomas Carlyle, and the last member 
of the family, died a few days ago at the 
residence of her son-in-law in Toronto, 
aged 85 years. 

Mes. Charlotte Pebkins Stetson 
will lecture before the Woman's Educa- 
tional and Industrial Union of Boston, on 
the third Thursday evening in January, on 
"Modern Myths." 

Miss Estelle Reel has been a success 
as State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion in Wyoming. By virtue of her office 
she has charge of leasing and selling the 
State school lands. Under her administra- 
tion the income of the State from this 
source has increased from $100 to SI, 000 a 
week. Just now she is trying to get a 
longer tenure of office for teachers. 

Miss Alice B. Sanger, the only woman 
ever engaged as a stenographer at the 
White House, is a clerk in the post-office 
departmerrt. She was one of the earliest 
and be%t women phonographers in Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and when her townsman, Gen. 
Benjamin Harrison, became President, she 
was engaged in the office of the executive 
mansion. She now receives $1400 a year. 

Miss Jane xVddams approves the plan 
for giving free lectures to foreigners in 
Chicago in their own languages, on Amer- 
ican history and other subjects that will 
fit them for the duties of citizenship. Miss 
Addams says, "In the neighborhood of 
Hull House there are whole colonies of 
Italians and Greeks which would, I believe, 
contribute large audiences to the proposed 
lectures." 
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WITH WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Massachusetts furnishes New York the 
first woman doctor whom that State has 
accepted in its hospital service. Dr. Marie 
Benoit, of Lowell, has been appointed 
medical interne from the civil service list, 
and attached to the hospital for epileptics. 

Dr. Hamilton, the Englishwoman who 
has been court pbysician of Afghanistan 
for many years, says it is totally impossi- 
ble for a Westerner to understand an 
Oriental. "As far as the east is from the 
west," so differ the two modes of thought. 
Yet there have been many instances of 
sincere and lasting friendship between an 
Oriental and an Occidental. 

An English paper says: "It is a fact 
of interest, whether we view the increase 
in number of women doctors with favor 
or disfavor, that the number of women 
candidates now being examined for the 
degree of bachelor of medicine and sur- 
gery by London University is no less than 
twenty, or about one-fourth of the total 
number of candidates. This is the highest 
number yet recorded of women candidates 
for this degree." 

The scavenger who daily cleans the 
court of the Methodist Hospital at Tien- 
tsin, China, sent for the women physicians 
in great haste the other day, saying that 
he had found a baby in the sink at the 
back of the gatehouse. "A baby truly," 
says the Northwestern Christian Advocate, 
"but in such a condition! There it lay, 
just as the man had dragged it out— a 
new-born babe, without any clothing on, 
and so covered with dirt and filth that it 
was hardly recognizable as a child. How 
it came there they did not know, but the 
fact that it was, and had to be cared for, 
was very real. The little girl (for who 
ever heard of a boy being cast away in 
China?) was taken into the hospital, 
washed, dressed and fed, after which the 
Bible women cared for it tenderly until a 
good home was found," 

It is hoped another year to meet all 
■current expenses in the Methodist Hos- 
pital at Peking from gifts. These do not 
all come from rich women. One poor 
woman brings her offering of five cents 
the first day of every month. Some on a 
feast day remember the hospital with 
fifty cents or a dollar, while others of 
larger means bring $5 or ^10. 



WOMEN ON LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

Seven women have just been elected to 
the London School Board, Two are of 
especial ability and experience in educa- 
tional matters — Miss M. A. Eve and 
Miss Honnor Morten. The London Daily 
News thinks it remarkable that Miss Mc- 
Kee, with Mr. Levison-Gower, should 
have come out first in what is called "the 
city" — that is, the great commercial dis- 
trict in the vicinity of the Mansion House 
and the Bank of England. In Westmin- 
ster, a Church stronghold, Miss Elder 
headed the poll, beating the ecclesiastical 
party two to one. In Finsbury, it is con- 
ceded that the educational services of Miss 
Eve, who comes of a race of efiicient 
teachers, "will be priceless," to quote the 
News again. Miss Mary H. Krout, writ- 
ing from London to the Chicago Inter- 



Ocean, says: " The contest this year 
lias been, literally, a contest between 
Church and State — those who have en- 
deavored to secure secular schools being 
known as 'progressives,' while their op- 
ponents, who wish to make them in a 
measure subject to church control, have 
been known as 'moderates.' Of the seven 
women elected all were 'progressives.' 
This is certainly an indication that women 
in official positions are not afraid to stand 
for justice and right, which they no longer 
confound with ecclesiasticisra." 



TAKING TUKNS. 



Last year the girls in a school in Brook- 
line, Mass., took lessons in bread and 
cake-making, while the boys learned car- 
pentry and carving. This year the girls 
are making wooden tables and chairs, but 
the boys, one day each week, are taught 
to make coffee, to boil cereals, to broil 
steaks, to fry and scramble eggs, and to 
make omelets- One boy, while admitting 
that the failures were many, remarked 
that cooking was much nicer than sawing 
boards or hammering nails, "Cos you can 
walk around and talk and taste all the 
things." The Youth's Companion says: 
"Whatever that cooking-class may do for 
the boys, the lessons in carpentry will do 
much for the girls if they teach them to 
hammer in a nail without pounding a fin- 
ger-nail or splitting the board, and to set 
a screw and saw a board without becoming 
nervous." 



NEW TOBK NOTES. 



On Wednesday afternoon, Dec. 15, the 
executive committee of "the Civic and 
Political Union of the City of :N'ew York" 
met at the residence of Mrs. Esther Herr- 
man, 59 West 56th Street. There were 
present delegates representing the City 
League, the Society for Political Study, 
and the 1st, 18th, 21st, 22d and 24th As- 
sembly District clubs of the city; from 
Brooklyn, the Bedford League; and from 
Queens, the Woodhaven and Ozone Park 
Political Equality Club. Mrs. Mary E. 
Craigie could not take up the duties of 
treasurer of the Union, and therefore Mrs. 
Cornelia K, Hood, president of the Brook- 
lyn Woman Suffrage Society, was elected 
to that oflfice. The name of the Union 
was again discussed and the one given 
above finally adopted, as expressing the 
purposes of the organization in its en- 
deavors to protect the civic as well as 
political interests of the women of the 
new metropolis. 

Mrs. Priscilla D. Hackstaff, vice-presi- 
dent,and representing the Bedford League, 
presented the Brooklyn Single Tax League 
of Brooklyn, a society of women desiring 
admission to the Union, and by a unani- 
mous vote it was admitted. 

Active work for the benefit of women 
was next discussed. At present many 
restaurants and hotels of the city will not 
give a woman corning in after dark any- 
thing to eat,insisting that no "lady without 
an escort," meaning, of course, unaccom- 
panied by a man, shall be allowed to sat- 
isfy hunger except by daylight. Several 
anecdotes were related of ladies of un- 
mistakable respectability, who after night- 



fall had been turned out of restaurants of 
high standing, although everything in 
their appearance indicated that they were 
above suspicion of being other than per- 
sons of respectability and social standing, 
A committee on civil rights was ap- 
pointed, with Mrs. Hood as chairman, to 
see what could be done to do away with 
this insulting discrimination. A commit- 
tee on industrial rights was appointed, of 
which Miss Keyser was made chairman, 
having for its object securing equal pay 
for equal work for all women employees 
of the city. In the elevated railroads of 
Brooklyn it was stated that the women 
ticket-takers receive only $40 per month 
for ten hours' work, while rden doing 
similar duty are paid $50 to $60 per 
month and serve only eight hours. Other 
instances of wrong were related, and the 
committee was instructed to investigate 
all such cases. It is hoped that by united 
action the Union may be able to accom- 
plish much of benefit for self-supporting 
women. 



FELICIA HEMANS'S POEM. 

Felicia Hemans's famous poem, 
"The breaking waves dashed high," 
was sung, read and recited by thousands 
during the last week of December, in 
honor of Forefathers' Day. The Christian 
Endeavor World ssijs: 

It is rather singular that this stirring 
song should have been written by one 
who had never visited our shores. Mrs. 
Hemans, to be sure, was not indifferent to 
America, for she had, as she expressed it, 
been "better understood in Massachusetts 
than in England." She had a number of 
warm friends here, prominent among 
them Dr, Bancroft and Professor Norton, 
of Cambridge. 

It was not, however, as a deliberate re- 
turn for this appreciation and friendship 
that she came to write "The Landing of 
the Pilgrim Fathers," but by a mere acci- 
dent. When Rev. Charles Brooks visited 
her some time in the forties, he to9k the 
opportunity to thank her for her poem, on 
behalf of the Old Colony Pilgrim Society. 

"Should you like to know how I came 
to write it?" asked the poetess. "One 
day I was in a book-store, and bought a 
couple of volumes. When I took them 
home my eye was caught by the news- 
paper that was wrapped around them, and 
I took it off and looked at it more closely. 
There was printed on it part of an address 
delivered at Plymouth on some anniver- 
sary. There was no heading and no date. 
The excellence of the paper and beauty of 
tlie type first arrested my attention. How 
this stray fragment got to Ireland, I could 
never ascertain, I began to read, and I 
found that it contained an entire descrip- 
tion of the fact of landing, and so beauti- 
ful was the painting, and so thrilling the 
fact that I could not rest till I had thrown 
them into verse. I took off my bonnet, 
seized my pen, and having read and re- 
read the story, I caught the fire from this 
transatlantic torch, and began to write; 
and before I was aware I had finished my 
poem." 

Mr. Brooks then told her how greatly 
the people of Xcw England valued the 
lines for their truthfulness and spirit, and 
how he had stood with more than a thou- 
sand persons in the old Pilgrim Church 
at Plymouth on Forefathers' Day, and 
sung with them her exquisite hymn. 
Tears came into the eyes of the poetess, 
and it was some moments before she could 
command her voice. 

"There are two lines in the poem," said 
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Mr. Brooks, "which the descendants of 
the Pilgrims prize ahove all the rest " 

"Indeed! which are they?" she asked, 
"'^^found--'^*" iinstained what there they 

"Oh, yes!" she said, hastily iuterruptin^ 
him, and recitmg the last line, 

'• 'Preedom to worship God.' " 

Then, raising her voice, her eye at the 
same moment beaming with religious 
enthusiasm, she exclaimed, "it is the 
truth there which makes the poetry " 



WOMAN'S NEED OP THE BALLOT. 

The editor of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal lately published an article, entitled 
"Better Wait Awhile," in which he de- 
clared that Mrs. Stetson had said, in a 
woman suffrage meeting in Boston, that 
it was too much of a strain for the modern 
husband to support his family, and that 
''in the future he is to contribute only his 
share for the support of home and family." 
He thought it was natural for a man to 
snpport his family, and that women had 
better first obtain the ballot before at- 
tempting to revolutionize the marriage 
system and destroy the natural relations 
of the sexes. 

I think, with the editor of the Courier- 
Journal, that women had better devote 
their efforts to obtaining the right of suf- 
frage for themselves, and let men con- 
tinue to do as much for the support of 
their families in the future as they have 
done in the past, whatever that may have 
been. So I call public attention to the 
fact that the right of suffrage is the 
primary right by which an equal protec- 
tion of the laws in life, liberty and prop- 
erty is secured in this country, and that 
our disfranchised women do not enjoy 
equal protection of the laws with men in 
any of these things. Disfranchised women 
are now taxed on their property in opposi- 
tion to their public protests, although our 
Kevolutionary fathers declared that "taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny." 

"Women who are denied all voice in the 
electing of representatives are forced to 
obey laws which have been made by men 
in our Legislatures, although Benjamin 
Franklin has written, "They who have 
no voice nor vote in the electing of repre- 
sentatives do not enjoy liberty, but are 
absolutely enslaved to those who have 
votes and to their representatives; for to 
be enslaved is to have governors whom 
other men have set over us, and to be 
subject to laws made by the representa- 
tives of others, without having had repre- 
sentatives of our own to give consent in 
our behalf." 

Women who are denied the right to 
vote, hold office, or share in the adminis- 
tration of the laws as jurors, are tried 
and put to death by bodies of men, al- 
though the judges of the Supreme Court 
of the United States have forced every 
State in the Union to protect black men, 
equally with white mfjn, in the right to 
share in the administration of the laws as 
jurors, by holding in their Strander deci- 
sion that a jury of one's peers is a body of 
men who occupy the "same legal status in 
society" as that which the person whose 
rights they have been summoned to deter- 
mine occupied in it. Enfranchised, office- 
holding black men therefore must be f 



^eyated up to the same legal status as 
white men by being protected by law in 
the right to share in the administration 
01 the laws as jurors, before a body of 
white men can be a jury for the trial of a 
hlack ,man. . Sakah Clay Bennett. 
•Richmond, Ky. 

— ' mt » ^ 

THE LATEST CELL THEORY. 

It has always been claimed that the 
woman's part in the genesis of a new life 
was largely passive, but later scientific 
study has proved the contrary. The bear- 
ing of this more accurate information on 
the question of woman's status in the 
world is far more practical than might be 
at first supposed, for so long as she was 
looked upon as a receptacle rather than an 
originator of creative force, it was more 
natural to hold her in a position of in- 
feriority, since creation is the most god- 
like act of which we know. This fallacy 
has been so universally accepted as a fact 
that it is still entrenched even in cultivated 
minds, and we see the outcome in such 

phrases as, "A son was born to Mr. ;" 

"A man wishes to leave to his children an 
adequate inheritance;" and others of a 
similar misleading character; but all the 
while it was true in God's economy of 
every family, whether in the life of ani- 
mals or plants, that the mother not only 
contributed as largely to the initial enter- 
prise of a new life as did her companion, 
but, in addition, furnished the laboratory 
in which, through nutrition supplied 
wholly by herself, the little life grew to 
completeness. 

Dr. Wilson of Columbia University has 
written a book entitled "The Cell in 
Development and Inheritance," published 
hj Macmillan Co., New York. It demon- 
strates the absolute equality of the nuclei 
of the male and female germ-cells, and it 
is in an infusion of these nuclei that the 
germ originates. The sex-cells themselves, 
which contain the nuclei, differ in many 
particulars, notably in size, the sperm 
cell containing little except its nucleus 
and an infinitesimal point which regulates 
the process of fusion and germination, 
while the egg-cell contains the yolk or 
mass of nutriment destined to sustain the 
germ for a long time, and to be the seat 
of the fusion process. F. w. 



There are 100,000 women workers in 
Kew York City who support families. 

Of the 451 colleges and universities in 
the United States, only forty-one are 
closed to women. 

A sentinel having addressed the Em- 
press as "Fraulein," the German Emperor 
has ordered a portrait of her majesty to 
be hung in all the barracks of Germany. 

There are in Germany 3 women chimney 
sweeps, 7 workers in armory, 19 clock- 
makers, 147 tinkers, 50 roadmakers, 379 
blacksmiths, 309 masons, and 2,000 marble 
workers. 

As early as 1785, the Eev. Dr. Freeman, 
pastor of King's Chapel, Boston, and 
grandfather of James Freeman Clarke, 
remodelled the church service by leaving 
the word "obey" out of the marriage 
service. 

The members of the Baltimore Rainy 
Day Club wear boots and leggings, and 
have their dresses five inches above the 
ground. The Club has committees to push 
the objects of the organization among 
the working women. Miss Mcllvaine, the 
president, says they have received hearty 
commendation from physicians, who urge 
them to advocate short dresses for all 
street wear, as a safeguard against disease 
germs. She also says that men generally 
have not criticised their dress. 



Queen Sophia, of the Netherlands, the 
first wife of King William III. of Holland, 
was a great friend of France and hated 
Bismarck. Before the war of 1870, there 
was an international exhibition in Am- 
sterdam, which the Queen visited. She 
was conducted over the whole place by 
the committee, and as they came to a cer- 
tain section one of the members said: 
"Now your Majesty will see the greatest 
enemy of Germany." "Ah! Bismarck!" 
she cried, with some glee. The members 
stood aghast. They had been about to 
show her a specimen of the Colorado 
beetle, which was doing great damage to 
German agriculture. 

Two of tlie faculty of the Portland 
School of Mines, at Portland, Ore., are 
women; Miss Grace Davis, late of Vassar 
College, is instructor in chemistry, and 
Miss I. Sedgwick, A. M., is teaching in 
chemistry and mineralogy. 



The London Daily Telegraph tells an 
amusing story about a recent municipal 
election. An independent Conservative 
candidate was trying to secure the vote of 
a woman who objected to going to the 
polls on the ground that there was no one 
else in the house, and she had the baby to 
nurse. The persevering candidate was 
equal to the emergency. "You go and 
vote," said he, "and Pll do the nursing." 
On these terms the woman transferred 
the baby to the arms of the candidate, 
and went and recorded a vote— it is said 
in his favor- 

Lady Glenesk, in an article on "The 
Increasing Duration of Human Life," in 
the Nineteenih Century, mentions an 
old French peasant, Marie Durand by 
name, of whom she says: "What is 
undoubtedly rare is a well-attested ex- 
ample of an individual living over 120 
years. M. Bachasson, the mayor of the 
town in which the centenarian lived, 
wrote to me officially on Sept. 29, 1885: 
'What you have read in the papers is quite 
true. Our centenarian is 125 years old, 
and celebrated the 100th anniversary of 
her marriage on the 13th of January last.' 
Again, on Oct. 24: 'I send you the por- 
trait of our centenarian. The date of her 
birth is Sept. 22, 1760, and of her mar- 
riage, Jan. 13, 1784.' Not content with 
this, I commissioned a friend to go from 
Paris to Auberive, where he saw the old 
peasant herself. It is known that she had 
a son by her second husband, who died at 
St. Pierre de Chorraine, in 1810, at the 
age of thirty-three, and two other sons, by 
her first marriage, were killed at the bat- 
tle of Friedland and in Spain. She herself 
lived under eleven governments, namely, 
those of Louis XY., Louis XYI., the first 
republic, consulate under Napoleon, the 
first empire, Louis XYIIL, Charles X., 
Louis Philippe, the second republic, the 
second empire, and the third republic." 
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EDUCATION OF MOTHERS. 

Most of the Women's Clubs, when first 
organized, were unwilling to have woman 
suffrage even mentioned at their meetings. 
After a few years, however, they always 
become less afraid of the subject, and 
now many of them invite advocates and 
opponents of suffrage to present their re- 
spective sides of the question. Last week 
the editor of the Woman's Column 
addressed the Salem Woman's Club 
on "Women as Citizens." There was a 
large attendance. It was particularly 
gratifying to be told that the strongest 
opponents and the strongest advocates of 
equal suffrage on the programme com- 
mittee had been about equally desirous to 
have the subject brougbt before the club. 

The two delegates from the Salem 
Woman's Club to the meeting of the State 
Federation of Women's Clubs at Worces- 
ter, made their reports before the lecture. 
One was a suffragist, the other a remon- 
strant; and the latter gave a detailed and 
enthusiastic account of the paper read at 
Worcester by Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of 
Clark University, on "The Education of 
Motherhood." 

There seemed something incongruous in 
the choice of such a topic as "The Educa- 
tion of Motherhood" by the representative 
of a university that excludes the future 
mothers of the commonwealth from its 
educational opportunities. When Clark 
University was founded, Mrs. Lucy Stone 
entreated Mr. Clark to let it be open to 
women, but without avail. And this 
modern university has not the excuse 
possessed by the older institutions of 
learning, that the exclusion of women is 
a tradition handed down from the past. 
It was established after their exclusion 
had become a distinct anachronism. 

But Dr. G. Stanley Hall treated his sub- 
ject in a way that made it not at ail in- 
congruous with the exclusion of women 
from Clark University. If he was cor- 
rectly reported, the gist of his argument 
was that women are different from men, 
and that therefore they ought not to be 
educated like men. Colonel Higginson 
says ^this is like arguing that girls are 
different from boys, and that therefore 
they ought not to be fed like boys ; that, 
since boys are fed on meat and potatoes, 
girls ought to b3 fed on something else. 
We may have something more to say 
about this next week. 



Mrs. Lillian Small, of Cape Cod, Mass. 
lives in a little cottage under the shadow 
of the great Highland Light, and there 
she spends most of the time looking 
through a telescope for passing ships, and 
telegraphing her observations to Boston. 
She learned to do this when a child from 
her father, who occupied the post of sig- 
nal master. After returning from board- 
ing school she became her father's assist- 
ant. Often days go by in which she sees 
no one save the families of the lighthouse 
keepers. 

Miss Gertrude Buck, A. M., of Vassar 
College, read an able paper, at the recent 
Methodist Episcopal Congress, on "The 
Spiritual' Rewards of the Higher English 
Scholarship." 
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FOUNDED BY LUCY STONE, IT HAS LED FOR TWENTY-EIGHT 
YEARS IN EVERY MOVEMENT FOR WOMAN'S ADVANCEMENT. 



While other women's papers and journals are limited to a few subjects, or to 
special reforms, the W Oman's JoukxaIv gathers the l^^EWS from ALi. fields in which 
women are interested and occupied. Every person who wishes to keep in touch with 
Women's Work and Organizations, needs the Woman's Journal 

The Woman's Journal will continue to hold its place as leader in the woman 
suffrage movement, and vvill give the latest news from the field. Woman suffrage 
constitutional amendments are pending in two States, Washington and South Dakota, 
and woman suffrage bills will be introduced in numerous State Legislatures during 
the coming winter. 

Increased attention will be given in the Woman's Journal, during the coming year 
to women's clubs and organizations, literary, philanthropic, and reformatory, and to 
the many civic and sociologic movements in which men and women cooperate; also to 
the industries, occupations, and professions in which women are engaged; to educa- 
tional news, church interests and household economics. 



AMONG THE LEADING FEATURES FOR 18P8 WILL BE: 

Articles on topics of special interest to progressive Women's Clubs, as follows: 

"Women's Clubs and the Commonwealth," by Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin, of Chicago, 
president of the General Federation of Women's Clubs. 

*-The Ethics and Morals of Shopping," by Prof. John Graham Brooks. 

"The Economic Basis of the Woman Question," by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 

"Women and the Single Tax," by Wm. Lloyd Garrison. 

"Prison Reform," by Hon. S. J. Barrows. 

"Summer Camps for Boys," by Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows. 

"Women's Work in the Institutional Church," by Dr. George L. Perin, 

"Model Tenements," by Mrs. Alice N". Lincoln. 

"Women as Factory Inspectors," by Mrs. Florence Kelley, Illinois State Factory 
Inspector. 

"Care of Dependent Children," by Eev. Anna Garlin Spencer. 

"Women's Responsibilities as Citizens," by Miss Elizabeth Burrill Curtis. 

"Equal Suffrage in Colorado," by Mrs. Sarah S. Piatt, President Woman's Club of 
Denver. 

"The Mother and the School," by Mrs, Rachel Foster Avery. 

"The Ballot for Women," by Frances E. Willard. 

"Causes and Uses of the Subjection of Women," by Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson. 

"Destruction of Birds," by Mrs. Orinda Dudley Hornbrooke. , 



REMINISCENCES, illustrating the 
the past fifty years, from 

Col. T. W. Higginson. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton. 

Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford. 

Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell. 

Henry B. Blackwell. 

Mrs. Abby Morton Diaz. 

Mrs. Emily P. Collins. 

Mrs. A S. Duniway. 

Mr.s, Caroline M. Severance, 

Judge John Hooker. 



changes in the condition of women during 

Hon. John D. Long. 

Mrs, Mary A. Livermore. 

Miss Susan B. Anthony. 

Dr. Emily Blackwell. 

Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. 

Mrs. Eliza Sproat Turner. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson. 

Mrs. Cornelia C. Hussey. 

Mrs. Caroline E. Merrick. 

Mrs. Lucinda H. Stone. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker. 

Judge Bradwell, and many others. 



Biographical Sketches entitled 

"Husbands of Distinguished American Women," 

will include as subjects; 

Dr. Samuel G. Howe. Dr. Calvin Stowe. Rev. D. P. Livermore. 

James Mott, by his granddaughter, Mrs. Ann^ D. Hallowell. 
Hon. James B. Bradwell, by his daughter, Mrs. Bessie Bradwell Helmer. 
Henry B. Blackwell, by his daughter, Alice Stone Blackwell, and others. 

Articles describing some of Boston's philanthropies. 

The Art Museum.- — Associated Charities. — The Use of the Public Library. — Kin- 
dergai'ten for the Blind.— iN'orth End Mission, — The Educational and Industrial Union, 
with its School of Housekeeping. — The Home for Aged Couples. — The Little Wander- 
ers' Home. — Horace Mann School for the Deaf, — Floating Hospital, — Charleshank 
Gymnasium. Also, the Stamp Savings Society, by Miss Gertrude T. Jacobs. 

The Woman's Journal is published every Saturday. * 

Sample Copies, containing terms and club rates, FREE on application. 

To new subscribers, on trial, three months for 25 cents. 

Agents wanted. Liberal commissions paid. 

Ten stories for ten cents. Ten back numbers of the Woman's Journal, each 
containing a good short story, will be sent to any address for ten cents in two-cent 
stamps. 

Mention this paper. Address, ■ 

WOMAN'S JOURNAL, Department A, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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